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onversions — no matter what the situation, 
d students could adapt. Some moved back on 

campus to save money. But with dorms filled to 
capacity, some had to live three to a room. 

Many others’ financial aid was cut, so they got part- 
time jobs or sold their typing skills to make money. 
Money was tight all around. 

When we started looking for a theme, we looked at 
the economy and the students, and we saw a determina: 
tion to survive. 

In the middle of a recession, pessimism could have 
come easily. But people still took time to have fun; they 
just did it less expensively, going to private parties and 
on-campus movies. 

We looked for a word to sum up both sides of the 
story — conversions. 

With budget cuts, the Talisman also had to change. 
So we cut 24 pages and tightened coverage in 
academics and sports. Using larger headlines and 
photos, simple graphics and quote boxes, we hoped to 
attract students’ attention. 
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Opening 


Students adapt to changes 
in social trends, adjust to the world situation 
and try to get by despite increased financial strain. 


W hen things got tight, sharing became a way of 
: life. 


Driving smaller cars, riding Bicycles and 
walking were partial answers to high gasoline prices, but 
many Western students — still known for suitcasing — 
continued their weekly trip home. 

By Wednesday morning signs asking for rides or 
riders could be seen taped on elevator walls. In an effort 
to save gasoline, the student government and a state 
agency developed a carpool match-up for commuter 
students. Yet by Friday a once-full parking lot had a 
choice of good spaces. 

Even with a hectic life, students often found time to 
eat at home rather than spend money on fast food. 

The preppy look in fashion was expensive, but 
second-hand clothes were also gaining popularity. Some 
students shared clothes with roommates. 

Students also shared dishes and even laundry duty — 
one load for two people. Off-campus, an extra room- 
mate helped pay rent which was generally more than 
the year before. 

_ Students clipped coupons; they cooked; they watch: 
ed for sales. They adapted. 


— Todd Buchanan 
WITH AN UMBRELLA to share ona rainy CAMPUS POLICE OFFICER Sam Bray 
February morning, Sharon and Steve Bran- watches as a Thunderbird gets towed. The 
don walked by McLean Hall to get to class. vehicle was illegally parked behind Bates- 


The seniors are from Rome, Ga. Runner Hall. ; , 
— Jim Gensheimer 


A PEARCE-FORD RESIDENT returning 
from classes gets his bicycle from the rack 
in front of the Tower. With rising gas prices, ° 
bikes were’a popular form of transportation. 
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Conversions oon. 


alking and jogging became more functional 
and less recreational. 
If the weather were warm, students walk- 
ed to the laundry, to the grocery, or to church. No 
matter what the weather, students walked up the Hill 


to classes. 


The number of gas-saving mopeds in bicycle racks | 


increased while gas prices climbed steadily. Students 
unable to make other arrangements rode buses home 
on weekends. 

The field behind the university center was more 
than a place to fly Frisbees as concerts, craft shows 
and theater groups took to the outdoors. 

During the week, it was easier to stay on campus to 
watch $1.50 movies at the university center than to 
pay $3.50 in town. 

Girls began to pay their own way when going out, 
but not as a rule. Dates were sometimes a home- 
cooked meal and television in the dorm. : 


THE PRIMAL THERAPY Coloring Book, a new wave expression group, 
passersby on the north lawn of the university center in the fall. Lynne 


Danville junior, used interpretive dance in their production. 


performs for ON A SIDEWALK along Russellville Road, Kenny Vance from Louisville, Cantanna Mays 
Firkins, a 
Shepherdsville senior; Catherine Crowley, a junior from Cincinnati, Ohio; and Terry Hatfield, a 
— Jim Gensheimer 


— Jim Gensheimer 


AS THEY WAIT for a bus ride, Yolanda Robinson and Kathy Wiley watch Pamela Davis and Sam 
Childers play backgammon. The Louisville freshmen were at the Greyhound bus station in Bowl- 
ing Green, preparing to go home for Thanksgiving. : ; 


— Jim Gensheimer 


from Owensboro, Corine Floyd from Henderson and Rochelle Mays from Owensboro dance to 
music on the radio, The freshmen were out on an unusually warm day in February. 
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Opening 


THE RELEASE of American hostages in Iran prompted a group of students to show their 
support. A sign, saying ‘‘We love you America, our people are free,’ was tied to Henry Hardin 
Cherry's statue in front of Cherry Hall. The hostages were released on the dav Ronald Reagan 
was inaugurated as president. 


Conversions «on. 


ith incumbent Jimmy Carter out and Repub- 
lican Ronald Reagan in, students wondered 
about the future of college financial aid. 

A state revenue shortfall of $185 million caused Gov. 
John Y. Brown Jr. to cut Western’s fund by $2.2 million. 
But the cuts were not finished. 

When state and federal budget deficits combined to 
threaten more cutbacks, Western President Donald 
Zacharias spoke out to preserve his programs. Students 
showed support with a Back Zack rally in February. 

As the threat of a draft increased, 18-year-olds 
registered at post offices and Congress debated con- 
scription. Crises in El Salvador, Poland and Iran cast 
long shadows over the issue. 

Nationalism was on the rise as 52 American hostages 
were released after 444 days of Iranian captivity. 
Adjusting to events sometimes became a full-time job. 


; 


i 


— Todd Buchanan 


‘the presidency, at the Belvedere water front. The speech took place after Reagan trode the © 


A LOUISVILLE AUDIENCE listens to presidential candidate Ronald Reagan, who later won 


Belle of Louisville riverboat. sf 


A YELLOW RIBBON around a tree was a national symbol of support for the American ise 
hostages in Iran. A tree near the university center was decorated with the ribbon, which stayed.” 
there for several months. ; Soave SN RANE Mee tae 


IN A JIMMY CARTER MASK, a 1975 graduate Terry Climer clowns around with Big Red on © 
the track during the Homecoming game. Big Red won a national mascot competition for an- 
tics such as this. : : ; : : 


A WBKO-TV REPORTER interviews David Payne, a senior from Burlington, N.C.,. before the 
Back Zack march in February. Payne was one of the organizers of the rally, which began ine = 
front of the Sigma Nu fraternity house on College Street and ended at the administration 
building on campus. — Jim Gensheimer. 


Conversions .... 


hen they had time to spare from work and 
Studies students often looked for inexpensive 
activities on campus. 
Plays and movies entertained at night while a variety 
_ of sports provided diversion by day. 
_ But when Sunshine Promotions ended their contract 
__ with Western, major concerts became a thing of the 
-__ past. Since no promoter bid on the contract, the Univer- 
sity Center Board couldn't afford to finance big-name 
_ performers on its own because of budget cuts. Instead, 
the board scheduled more coffee houses with local 
groups in the university center and small concerts in Did: 
le Arena. | 
enter Board events such as Halloween, the Hanging 
‘the Green and Mardi Gras allowed students to escape 
from the pressures of class work: 
But. lectures focused on news, history and the 
- economy with speakers such as former hostage Victor 
 Tomseth, conservative columnist James Kilpatrick and 
Soviet dissident Alexander Ginzburg. 
Students escaped and adjusted. A Chi Omega raffle 
or a hot-air balloon ride, November Nonsense and other 
acti\ ities showed a lighter side of life — at times in- 
/aluable to students adapting to conversions. 


— Steve Lowry 

THE PINK PANTHER entertains Sandra Alexander, a senior from Greenville, Ohio, at the 

football game against the University of Evansville. The panther, a Project of several students, 
has been present at every home football game the past three seasons. 
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‘ON CENTER STAGE ira gold jumpsuit, Louisville junior David Sturgeon performs with his 
Sigma Nu brothers. The fraternity was performing in Chi Omega’s November Nonsense. 


— Todd Buchanan 


SUNLIGHT SHINES on tennis team member Tom Pennington, a Madisonville sophomore, as 
he prepares to serve. He was practicing in the fall. 


CREW MEMBERS hold down the Wendy’s balloon until the wind is right for launching. Chi 
Omega had a Homecoming raffle for a ride in the balloon, owned by Bowling Green restaurant 
owners Dan Davis, the pilot, and David Mason. It is the only hot-air balloon owned by the 


franchise. 
— Kim Kolarik 


Student Life 


he choice — summer school or job, house or apartment, 
Ronald Reagan or Jimmy Carter. 
Students had to adapt to others’ choices as well as their 


Own. 


‘ With housing costs up, students began to weigh the freedoms of 
living off campus with the advantages of living in a dorm. Some 
couples chose to live together. Other students began to shop in 
thrift stores for clothing. 
Runner Dave Murphy converted his cross country talent to 
money when he ran in a mini-marathon in the Bahamas. And 
- Bowling Green remodeled its historic Capitol Theatre into a 
community arts center. 
Lamaze was a way for both parents to share in natural 
childbirth. Some used the services of a midwife and saved money 
on doctor's fees. 
While students were finding ways to adapt to college life, they 
were having fun — and graduation was only a short time away. 


 _ Inside 
1 8 DORMS VS. APARTMENTS — 


is living off campus worth the money? 


36 HARD TIMES/HAVING FUN — 


students adapt to budgets, the economy. 


60 ST. VINCENT DEPAUL’S — ; 


- thrift store where the clothes are too inexpensive to 
Pass up. 


88 LIVING TOGETHER — some see it 


_as a step to marriage; others find it convenient. 


: 96 LAMAZE ==. couples. have their baby 


together — through natural childbirth. 


1 1 4 75 YEARS — Western's birthday came 


and went, but a lot has happened in 75 years. 


A SOFTBALL from below attracts attention at a second floor window in McLean Hall. Freshmen Tammie 
Smith of Campbellsville, Vicky Merideth of Louisville, Tricia Lee of Campbellsville and Regina Sleet of Per- 
ryville try to catch the ball thrown by a friend. 

— Jim Gensheimer 
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Summer 


Western offered a tour of the British Isles as well as traditional classes in 


unshine, high temperatures and the relief 


of air conditioning were summer at 
Western. 
Everything slowed down when most 


students left in May. Parking was no problem, 
lines were short, and dorms were almost 
empty. 

The campus resembled a plantation with its 
oppressive heat and the slowness of a Southern 
drawl. But with only five weeks in a summer- 
session term, an underlying urgency hit many 
students. 

Some people went to the library, but others 
spent their free time sunbathing. Volleyball, ten- 
nis and jogging were common even with a 


‘record heat wave. 


For $200 to $500, 5,240 students went to 
summer school. 

For $1,400, Lee Lamb, Cheryl Bickett and 22 
other Western students toured the British Isles. 

The students in England spent weekdays in 
lectures, in museums and at historical sites. 

“| went to the book shops, the parks and the 
National Gallery. | spent almost a whole after- 
noon just sitting in St. Paul’s Cathedral, partly 
because it was so beautiful and partly because 
it was so rainy, cold and windy outside,” Peter 
Bryant, a Bowling Green junior, said. 

Students at Western were enjoying the 
warm, leisurely atmosphere. 

“| didn’t think it was as hectic (as the fall) 
because there were not so many activities, 
such as the sorority and the horseman’s 
association,’ Barbara Fyock, a Louisville 
senior, said. ‘‘Just work, classes and free time 
— | spent a lot of time at the pool.” 

Paula Foley, a Russell Springs senior, liked 
her schedule. ‘‘I had class in the morning and 
was out at 9:30 every day,” she said. “‘My after- 
noons were free, and | had a lot of time for 
relaxation.” 

For the second year, the summer term was 


GROUNDS KEEPER Jimmy Penrod clips the grass under 
the metal sculpture beside the fine arts center. The sculpture 
was made by Charles Forrester, a member of the art 
department. 

— Crystal Cunningham 


divided into two five-week sessions. Students - 


were allowed to take as many as 12 hours. 

Registrar Stephen House said he liked the 
new sessions and he thought the students did 
also. 

“There is the opportunity to earn more hours 
if that is the student's primary interest, or if he 
only wants a few hours, then it gives him some 
time off,’’ House said. 

“| think I got a lot out of the classes because | 
didn’t have time to get bored,’’ Sherrie Corum, 
an Auburn sophomore, said. ‘‘The five weeks 
go, and you’re out.”’ 

Ann Allgood, a Louisville senior, said she 
preferred summer school because of the relax- 
ed atmosphere. 

“| didn’t feel that they had to cover the sub- 
ject like regular semester classes,’’ she said. 
“They cut out most of the garbage that prob- 
ably wouldn’t have done much good anyway.’ 

Students who took the five-week tour of 
England and Scotland stayed with host families 
to keep the costs down, instead of staying in 
hotels. Those families gave the students their 
most memorable experiences. 

One of Lamb's British hostesses tried to find 
ham to make a hamburger. 

‘She went hunting for ham and came back 
and said she couldn’t find any and asked if 
ground beef would be okay,” the Central City 
senior said. 

Bickett said her hostess in Cheshunt, 
England, prepared an American breakfast of 
bacon, eggs, toast, cereal, orange juice, milk 
and tea for her guests. 

She said her hostess thought this was 
typically American — a surprise to the Bard- 
stown junior since she doesn’t eat breakfast. 

The trip was, in a sense, a class because 
students got six hours credit. Each student was 
required to keep a journal of their impressions 
on the trip and do a paper when they returned. 


_ Morris Grubbs 
ORIENTATION-ADVISEMENT REGISTRATION brings 
many freshmen to campus for the first time. Caneyville 
freshmen Dale Steff and Connie Hayes were two of 1,410 
newcomers registered by the second Wednesday of OAR. 


A tale of two summers 


Most students went to the British Isles 
because they thought it would be a once-in-a- 
lifetime experience. 

“lm all tired and excited in the same 
breath,” Sheila Riley, an Owenton senior, wrote 
in her journal. 

But school in Kentucky was ‘good,’ too. 

“This was the best of the three summer 
semesters I’ve been down here,” Shawn 
Bryant, a Glasgow senior, said. ‘“‘We had pic- 
nics, parties — we had fun.”’ 

Robin Faulkner 
and Donna Joslin LJ 


NO aac 
— John Rott 
AN UMBRELLA KEEPS South Central Bell repairman Doc 
Brinkley cool as he repairs cables between Rodes-Harlin, Mc- 
Cormack and Gilbert halls. All campus telephone lines are 
underground. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS awe five Western students 
on a summer trip to the British Isles. Sheila Miller, Sheila 
Riley, Vicky Miller, Chery! Bickett and Cheryl Morgan ran up 
the steep hill after sightseeing on a bus all day. The students 
were looking at a stream on the side of the hill and at a storm 
coming toward them. 


— David Frank 
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First week 


August 22 the campus was deserted. 
Seven days and 13,358 students later 
vacation was history, and school was 


riday, Aug. 22, was a quiet day on 
FE Western's campus. 


Several football players, back early for 
summer practice, sat in the lobby of the nearly 
deserted university center. 

The Diddle Arena parking lot was almost 
empty, and although the day was hot and sun- 
ny, a few tennis players on the Russellville 
Road courts seemed to be the only sign of life 
on the campus. 

Saturday, Aug. 23, however, was a different 
matter. : 

“It was great,’ Kumiko Nishida, a senior 
from Kagoshimaken, Japan, said. 

“One day the place was deserted and the 
next day it was packed,” she said. She had 
stayed on campus to attend the summer 
sessions. 

She said the boredom of summer in Bowling 
Green was broken as if by magic the day.the 
students came back. 

The Diddle Arena parking lot was almost full 
by mid-morning. By noon, the university center 


SATURDAYS ARE THE BEST days to buy textbooks 
because of shorter lines and less crowds. Tom Angsten, a 
senior from Detroit, Mich., got tired of carrying his books and 
instead decided to use his head as a brace. 


lege Heights Bookstore 


mioning University Center 


extern Kentucky University 
Brot ‘armen, Kemcmcly 


— Todd Buchanan 


lobby was full of students back from summer 
vacation. 

Groups of students with red and yellow maps 
roamed the campus, pointing out landmarks 
like Cherry Hall and Van Meter Auditorium. 

Three girls in jeans and halter tops stood on 
the bridge at Fort Albert Sidney Johnston stu- 
dying their maps. 

“Is this a fort?”’ one of the girls asked a male 
passerby walking under the bridge. 

He shrugged, said, ‘‘Beats me,’ and walked 
on. 

“He must be a freshman, too,”’ the girl said, 
laughing with her friends. 

Near the dormitories, students and parents 
were busy carrying boxes and bags, waiting to 
use shopping carts and rolling luggage racks 
and looking for places to park. 

A few parents brought folding lawn chairs, so 
they could sit in front of South Hall and super- 
vise the move. 

Nearly 5,000 students moved into Western's 
dorms that Saturday, and by day's end the 
transformation of the campus was complete. 

Even though she had been here all summer, 
Nishida wasn't spared the trouble of moving in 
during the first week. ‘I had to move four times 
over the summer so they could do work in the 
buildings. It was good to finally have a place to 
stay for a few months,” she said. 

“I was used to it (moving) by then,” she 
recalled. ‘The first thing | did Saturday was to 
go look for some of my friends last semester.” 


ONCE STUDENTS have unpacked, something has to be 
done with the grocery bags and boxes they have brought 
with them. Two students walk by a pile of cardboard con- 
tainers behind Gilbert Hall. 


starting over 


Besides looking up old friends, the first week 
of school gave students a few days before. 
classes to relax and get settled. 

More than 200 students went to the Grise 
Hall parking lot Saturday night for a street 
dance, sponsored by University Center Board. 
The concert, featuring the Reactions, was the 
first of several outdoor concerts. 

Monday night, the rock group Lodestar enter- 
tained students in the Fine Arts Center 
Amphitheater. 

UCB president Leslie Freels said the concert 
was one of the most successful of the semester. 

‘There was a big crowd — at least 400 peo- 
ple,’ the senior from Cadiz said. ‘‘The am- 
phitheater was full, almost standing room 
only.” 

Marie Bunce from Louisville said she spent a 
good part of the week cleaning her apartment. 
“It was the only time all year it was neat,” 
Bunce said. 

Bunce got a jump on the semester by buying 
her books before classes had even started. ‘‘It’s 
really worth it,”’ she said. ‘Even if you have to 
bring one back, at least you miss the first-week 
lines in the bookstore.” 

Bunce also attended summer school, both at 
Western and the University of Louisville. She 
said attending school all summer took some of 
the fun out of coming back for the fall. 

“| really hated to come back this year,”’ she 
said. ‘You don't get enough of a break between 


continued on page 17 


A DOOR HANDLE gives Larry Wenning the height he needs 
to untie strings around his luggage. The Pittsburgh, Pa., 
sophomore was moving into Barnes-Campbell Hall in late 
August. 


— Todd Buchanan 
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the summer sessions and the fall term. | needed 
another few weeks to unwind from summer 
classes. 

“But every time | went past Diddle (the site 
of graduation), | kept wishing | could speed time 
up,’’ she said. 

Fee payment in the Garrett Conference 
Center also signaled the beginning of school. 
“Paying fees was easy (this time),’’ Bunce said. 
“It seemed like there were a lot less people in 
the lines. | got through really quick.’’ As a 
senior, she registered in advance. 

David Link, a junior meteorology major from 
Goodlettsville, Tenn., remembered taking it 
easy the first week of school. 

“| mostly watched a lot of television and tried 
to figure out what books | needed,” he said. 
“Moving in is always such a pain; | need to rest 
up about a week afterwards.” 

But the summer weather made it hard for 
Link to spend much time inside. “It was so nice 
outside,”’ he said. “| had to get out and play 
some Frisbee. You can’t stay cooped up in the 
room all the time. You don’t meet anybody that 
way.” 

The best part about the first week of the fall 
semester was the friendliness of students trying 
to make new acquaintances — especially the 
women, Link said. 

“That first week, you just gotta find out who 
they are and where they’re from,”’ he said. 


LONG LINES in the bookstore caused Owensboro freshman 
Debbie Chandler to write her check on the back of freshman 
Tammy Price, also from Owensboro. Students sometimes 
waited as much as one hour to buy books. 


Wednesday night, as students prepared for 
classes the next day, another outdoor concert 
sponsored by UCB brought students to the fine 
arts center amphitheater. 

Dixie Line, a Southern rock band, entertained 
several hundred students with hits by the 
Allman Brothers and the Marshall Tucker 
Band. ; 

“That was a really good concert,” Link said. 


‘| sat through one class that 
wasn't even mine. I knew it was 
wrong after the class started, 
but I was too scared to get up 
and walk out.’ 

— Anita Priddy 


“The music was great, and everybody in the 
crowd was having a good time. 

“On the last night of summer vacation, 
you Tre ready to let loose one last time,’’ he said. 

When the day came to start classes, halls 
were filled with students looking for the right 
classroom, carefully studying their schedules 
and running into old friends. 

But in the afternoon the flock of sunbathers 


— Jim Gensheimer 


A NIGHT CONCERT by Lodestar kept students entertained 
during the first week of school. The concert was sponsored 
by University Center Board. 


around McCormack Hall was only slightly 
lessened by the routine of the new semester. 

And in spite of all the last minute planning, 
some students discovered that finding the right 
room in the building wasn’t always as easy as it 
sounded. 

Hodgenville freshman Anita Priddy said she 
wished she had taken more time to go over her 
schedule. ‘‘I! sat through one class that wasn't 
even mine,”’ she said. 

‘| knew it was wrong after the class started, 
but | was too scared to get up and walk out,” 
Priddy said. 

Priddy had waited until Wednesday night to 
move in, she said, because she was already 
familiar with Western’s campus. 

‘| was lucky. I spent a lot of time down here 
with my older sister this summer, so | knew my 
way around,” she said. “‘But | guess | didn’t 
know my way around my schedule too well 
there at first.”’ 

Perhaps Bardstown junior Jeff Shirley pur- 
sued one of the most popular activities of col- 
lege life. “I spent the whole time down at Mr. 
D's (a local restaurant),”’ he said. 

“| didn’t get a whole lot done,”’ Shirley said. 
“But | met a lot of people.” 


Fred Wheeler 


PROPPED UP ON ONE LEG, Susan Flock, a senior from 
Bowling Green, finds an uncrowded area in front of the 
university center to fill out registration forms. She didn't 
preregister in the spring, so she was registering when she 
returned to school. 


_ Todd Buchanan 
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Dorms vs. apartments 


Whether on campus or off, a student’s home away 
from home may become either a haven or a headache 


side from the classes, homework and 
Ar friends, living away from home for 

the first time can be one of the most ex- 
citing and sometimes difficult, times that face 
college students. 

For students living in dorms, it meant sharing 
a 15-by-20 home away from home with a total 
stranger. For many students living in apart- 
ments, it meant paying the rent, telephone and 
electric bills. 

But no matter what mode of living students 
chose at college, there was always plenty of 
fun, frustration and surprises. 

“In the dorms you have to get used to things 
really quick — like public showers, bathrooms 
and people being around all the time,” Jeff 
Shirley, a Bardstown junior, said. 

A transfer student from Elizabethtown Com- 
munity College, Shirley moved into Pearce-Ford 
Tower at the beginning of the spring semester 
after spending three semesters in apartments. 

“It seems like the rooms are a lot smaller 
than they are in apartments,” he said. “‘But | 
spend a lot more time in the (university center) 
grill than | spend in my room.” 

Shirley said his decision to try dorm life was 
one of simple economics. “It was expensive,” 
he said. A hundred dollars a month for rent kind 
of threw me.”’ 

Along with the extra money, Shirley said 
dorm life gave him more opportunity to study 
and socialize. ‘| get a lot more news and see my 
friends more now that I’m on campus,” he said. 
“And | spend a lot more time in the library — 
it’s more accessible.” 

But Shirley said that living in a dorm also has 
its drawbacks. 


“Sometimes you wake up in the middle of 
the night to find someone playing around out in 
the hall, and in apartments you usually have a 
good refrigerator and stove. All |’ve got now is a 
little refrigerator, and the stove on our floor 
doesn’t work, so! can’t cook,” he said. 

Getting to class is easier from a dorm, Shirley 
said, even though he learned quickly not to 
wait for elevators. 

“| don’t use them very much, because 
around class time, they’re always packed full 
by the time they get to my floor,” he said. ‘‘It 
only hurts going up.” 

Shawn Cosman, a senior from Houston, 
Texas, moved back to the dorms after trying 
apartment life for a semester. The campus has 
a lot of hidden benefits that you don't really 
notice until they’re gone — like clean sheets 
every week,” he said. 

The Park Street apartment Cosman occupied 
in the fall semester came with plumbing and 
electrical problems, he said. 

“In a dorm, all that’s taken care of by the 
university. It’s hard to deal with maintenance 
problems when you're going to school,” he 
said. 

“| wanted to try it out (an apartment), and to 
get away from some of the problems of dorm 
life. But most of those problems, like noises, ex- 
penses and privacy go with you unless you can 
afford an apartment big enough so everyone 
can have their own space,”’ he said. 

And as far as school goes, Cosman said, get- 
ting there is half the fun when you live off cam- 
pus. ‘‘The way gas prices are going, | was spen- 
ding almost all my money just getting back and 
forth.” 


— Steve Lowry 


“Your friends both on and off campus are 
usually within walking distance from the 
university, so in a dorm, I can just park my car 
and leave it for a week at a time.” 

Cosman said although the problem of noisy 
neighbors is worse in dorms than in apart- 
ments, it’s also easier to solve. 

“Here you can just call the desk and 
somebody’!l do something about it. In an apart- 
ment, all you can do is call the landlord or 
police, if you want to wait a few days,” he said. 

Cosman’s room on the sixth floor of Barnes- 
Campbell featured posters of Linda Ronstadt 
and Ayatollah Khomeini (the latter as a target's 
bull's eye), as well as two neatly stacked 
pyramids of cans. One of the pyramids 
was empty beer cans; the other, unopened cans 
of Campbell's soup. 

“You can do just about anything you want in 
dorms as long as you don’t paint the walls 
orange or try to keep livestock up here,”’ he 
said. ‘‘It can be a problem working things out 
on open house night, depending on who you 
live with, but generally things go okay. 

“It's a big mistake to never live on campus 
— that’s how you meet a lot of people. | think 
it’s really good for freshmen to live in the dorms 
to find out what school’s all about,’’ Cosman 
said, ‘“‘but I also think it’s good to spend a 
semester in an apartment, just to see what life’s 
really like when you have to do for yourself.” 

One student who has lived off campus for 

continued on page 20 


IN THE KITCHEN of Barnes-Campbell, Curtis Richie, a 
Louisville sophomore, scrambles eggs for his breakfast. 
Students will often cook in the dorm kitchen to save money. 


AFTER A RUGBY GAME, Barbara Barry serves pecan pie 
to members of the rugby team. By living off campus, she was 
able to get around the university's open house policy. 


POSTERS, PLANTS and a few fishnets remind Maree 
Kuhne, a graduate student from Horsham, Australia, of 
home. Kuhne was knitting in her compact Poland Hall room. 


— Mike Collins 
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Dorms vs. apartments cont. 


several years is Marie Bunce, a Louisville 
senior. Bunce moved into South Hall when she 
transferred from Jefferson Community College 
in the fall of 1979, and moved back out again 
“as soon as possible,”’ she said. 

After spending a month in the dorm, Bunce 
said, “‘l was really going crazy; trying to study 
for tests when your roommate wants to party 
defeats the purpose of being here. And | could 
have gone to a lot better parties if I’d stayed in 
Louisville.”’ 

But getting out of the dorm wasn’t the end of 
Bunce’s housing problems. ‘‘Finding a place 
that was inhabitable was awfully hard — harder 
than it seemed like it should be,”’ she said. 

The apartment on 13th Street that Bunce 
first occupied after leaving campus included a 
lot of freeloading roommates. “‘There were 
roaches in that place as big as my thumb,” she 
said. ‘‘Everything in the cupboards | had to 
keep tied up in plastic bags. 

“The landlord kept insisting that he'd 
sprayed,’ Bunce said, ‘‘but he must have used 
something that roaches like to eat.” 


WHILE HIS ROOMMATE Curtis Richie, a Louisville 
sophomore, sleeps, Turner Cloar, a Munfordville junior, 
studies his accounting. In a dorm, trying to sleep while a 


roommate studies has always been a problem. 
— Steve Lowry 


And, according to Bunce, not all apartments 
are noise-free. ‘‘The walls were so thin, | could 
hear the guy next door roll over in bed at night. 
Anything louder sounded like it was going on in 
my apartment,” she said. 

After months of searching, Bunce found~a 
clean, quiet apartment on Center Street. 
Relatively quiet, that is. 

“The only noise | get here is the people walk- 
ing around upstairs. Compared to the other 
places I've lived in Bowling Green, it’s like 
heaven,” she said. 

Bunce said apartments close to campus are 
more expensive for obvious’ reasons. 
“Landlords in a town this size know that 
they've got students right where they want 
them, but being close enough to walk to class is 
worth it,’ she said. “Trying to find a parking 
space in the morning if you're driving from off 
campus is harder than finding a good apart- 
ment in the middle of the semester.” 

Finding a comfortable place off campus 
helped Bunce’s grades, she said. ‘‘It took so 
much pressure off, it was like dropping two 
classes.” 

“Not everybody looks at it that way, but 
finding a decent place to live really helped me 
make it through. | don’t know if | would have, 
otherwise,’’ Bunce said. 

At Barbara Barry’s Parkside Court duplex 
apartments, a line of cars overflowing the 
driveway meant everybody was home. 


A Louisville senior, Barry shared the two- 
bedroom duplex with three other women. ‘'It 
gets a little hectic at times,’’ she said. ‘But 
we're all friends, so we get along pretty well.” 

Two bedrooms between four women was no 
problem, Barry said, but the apartment’s one 
bathroom presented some interesting schedul- 
ing conflicts. 

“We try to talk each other into taking 
showers at night so there isn’t a traffic jam in 
the morning,’ Cathy Francis, one of Barry’s 
roommates, said. 

“Usually it doesn’t work,” 
junior said. 

“But some of us are night people and some 
of us are morning people,” Barry said. ‘‘So we 
can work around each other without too much 
trouble.” 

“I’m a night person,’’ said Pam Shelton, a 
Russellville graduate student who was moving 
in to replace one of Barry’s other roommates. 
“During the day, I’m so busy that I have to do 
those things whenever | can.” 

But in spite of the crowded conditions, 
Barry's other roommate, Louisville junior Annie 
Boone, said apartment living was more comfor- 
table than living in a dorm. “‘You don’t feel like 
someone’s looking over your shoulder all the 
time,’’ she said. 

‘We all compromise, so most of the time it’s 
pretty much fun,” Boone said. 

Fred Wheeler 
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CROWDED GARBAGE CANS stand in front of an unrented 
apartment on Kentucky Street. Sights such as this have kept 
many students from moving off campus. However, nearly 64 
percent of Western's enrollment chose to live off campus 
during the fall semester. 


Rats 


Campus life attracts some new campus life 


ats — outside windows, in the trash 
R rooms, on the stairways — apartment 

dwellers had to deal with it, and dorm liv- 
ing wasn’t always an escape. 

“Yes we do have a rat problem on campus,” 
housing director Horace Shrader said. ‘It’s a 
problem all over campus and we deal with it 
continuously to control it.”’ he said. 

Rats live on scraps thrown from dorm win- 


‘| hope something can be done 
about it. It’s getting bad, and 
someone else will get bitten 

if they aren’t controlled.’ 


— Fred Dent 


dows, Shrader said. They've been reported at 
every residence hall, but the problem was worst 
around Keen and Poland halls, he said. 

At about Thanksgiving, one Pearce-Ford resi- 
dent was bitten by a rat and had to get medical 
treatment. 

“Il was reaching into the bushes outside 
Pearce-Ford because | had dropped my keys, 
and a rat bit me on the finger. | felt dizzy and 
nauseous the next day and had to go to the 
hospital,’’ Fred Dent, a freshman from Chicago, 
Ill., said. 

“I was in the hospital five days before they 
finally called in a specialist from Atlanta. It was 
determined | had some disease rats transmit.” 
he said. ‘I was really sick.” 

Maintenance director Kemble Johnson was 
in charge of coordinating physical plant efforts 
to control the rats. ‘“‘We have an ongoing con- 
tract with a local pest control company that 
handles all our pest problems — rats, mice, 
roaches, ’ he said. 

“We have a few complaints a week about 
rats,’’ Johnson said. ‘‘Most come from the Keen 
or Poland halls. We had a report of rats in the 
ceiling at Keen Hall last week,’ Johnson said. 
“The dorms all have kitchens now, and the pro- 
blem has gotten worse over the last few years 
since the kitchens have been installed.” 

One Keen Hall resident has been trapping 
rats outside his dorm window, and Barnes- 
Campbell director Bill Burns said he put out rat 
traps in addition to ones supplied by the 
university. 


“It’s a problem, but | wouldn't call it severe,’ 
Burns said. ‘‘At least it’s not severe at Barnes- 
Campbell.’ Rats had apparently climbed up a 
heating vent into the dorm and could not get 
out. 

Food services director Lon Slaughter said he 
had seen rats only once or twice the past year. 

“They get underneath the building and in 
crevices underground,” he said. “But | have 
never seen one inside the Downing Center. | 
have seen them a time or two outside around 
the dumpster, though.”’ 

One rat control problem was the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency regulations that 
limited the strength and type of poison to give 
the rats, Johnson said. The poison in use killed 
slowly, taking up to 10 days of regular feeding. 

‘| sure hope something can be done about it. 
It’s getting bad, and someone else will get bitten 
if they aren’t controlled,” Dent said. 

Rat control is difficult and total elimination 
would be impossible, according to Shrader. 

He said the answer appeared to lie in the 
poison control and the elimination of food 
scraps thrown from windows. 


Tim Farmer 


— Gary Hairlson 
IN FRONT OF Keen Hall, Steve Tong displays one of his 
catches. The Owensboro freshman caught 11 rats near the 
dorm during the year. : 
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Election 


Campus political activity was light 
and students involved said there just 
wasn't enough money — or interest. 


A landslide with 


Ithough Ronald Reagan won the 1980 
Asie election by a landslide, 

most pollsters were predicting a close 
race throughout the fall. 

In spite of widely publicized debate squab- 
bles, attacks and rebuttals, political activity on 
campus was light, according to _ local 
organizers. 

Tim Woods, chairman of the Students for 
Anderson Committee, said his organization lik- 
ed it that way. ‘“‘We thought a light turnout 
would help (John) Anderson,” he said. 

Although the committee had received its 
charter from the university in July, Woods said 
the 50 or so members didn’t pursue the cam- 
paign aggressively until a few weeks before 
election day. 

‘We were on a limited budget,’ Woods said. 

Most of the organization's activity was 
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restricted to passing out leaflets at the universi- 
ty center. ‘It seemed like the other organiza- 
tions were taking care of voter registration,’ he 
said. 

The Louisville sophomore said as election 
day drew nearer, Anderson’s support seemed to 
drop off rapidly. ‘‘People just didn’t think he 
could win, so they didn’t vote for him,’’ Woods 
said. ‘‘It was more of an interesting campaign 
than we've had for a while,”’ he said. 

Smith said he supported Anderson and was 
disappointed when President Jimmy Carter 
refused to debate Anderson. 

“| think Carter’s refusal showed him to be a 
weak leader,’’ Smith said. “It made him look 
scared.” 

Smith was impressed by the Republicans’ na- 
tional campaign effort. He said, ‘| thought they 
did a super job. The Democrats really took 
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them for granted. 
“It was like the Democrats just took a last- 


minute shot at it,’ Smith said. “Il don’t know 
why they didn’t put more money into the state 
programs. 


Finding space for a Bowling Green head- 
quarters for Anderson was difficult, Smith said. 
Finally a realtor with few political ties let the 
group use a building on State Street. 

“Most of the realtors said they had plenty of 
places they'd let us have if we represented one 
of the major party candidates,’ Smith said. *‘| 
guess they didn’t take Anderson seriously, just 
like everybody else.” 

Chairman of the Carter Steering Committee 
in Bowling Green Jeff Durham said he didn’t 
see much student involvement in the 1980 
campaign. 

‘| hate to use the word,’ Durham said, “but 


little support 


it was an apathetic time. There just wasn’t 
much activity on the part of the Democrats. 
“Our organization was much stronger in 
1976,’ Durham, a graduate assistant in the 
government department, said. ‘‘About all we 


-could do is help keep the headquarters 
downtown open.” 
The 12-member committee had a_ voter- 


registration drive in early October, but com- 
plicated registration laws made it hard to sign 
out-of-town students, Durham said. 

“We handled 60 or 70 absentee ballots for 
people who didn’t want to go home to vote,” he 
said. 

Durham said he thought Reagan’s landslide 
victory was a mandate against Carter. ‘People 
were just not happy with his administration,” 
Durham said. ‘‘It was as if people were saying, 
‘Let’s try something new.’ ” 


— Lisa Roberts 


Cary Dodson, a Carter supporter, said the 
Democrats weren’t effective in getting support 
for the president on campus. “‘It seemed like we 
were organized, but we just didn’t get a lot 
done. 

“The Republicans had a lot of people who 
really worked,” he said, adding that the nation- 
wide Republican campaign seemed to have a 
lot of momentum. 

The Tompkinsville freshman said the 
Democratic headquarters on College Street was 
one of the quietest places in town. 

“There wasn’t as much activity as I'd seen in 
some of the past elections,” he said. ‘We didn't 
even have money for a phone bank.”’ 

Dodson said he’s been involved in several 
elections, including the 1978 gubernatorial 
primary. 

“I was quite surprised Carter didn’t carry 
Kentucky, the state party just didn’t put much 
money into this area,’ he said. 

Reagan’s campus supporters enjoyed more 
enthusiasm than other groups, according to 
Students for Reagan committee chairman Karla 
Groschelle. 

But Groschelle, a Jamestown junior, said 
money problems kept the several dozen com: 
mittee members from taking an active role in 


REPUBLICAN RONALD REAGAN’S image is projected 
from the wide-screen television on the fourth floor of the 
university center. A small group of students watched the na- 
tionally televised debate between Reagan and independent 
candidate John Anderson. Incumbent Jimmy Carter refused 
to participate in that debate. 


the campaign. ‘‘We couldn’t afford to do too 
much,’ she said. 

Much of the campus stumping for Reagan 
was done by personal contact — ‘‘Just talking 
to people about it,’’ Groschelle said. 

She said Reagan’s large victory margin 
reflected confidence in the new president. She 
also pointed to Republican victories in the con- 
gressional elections. 

Besides organized political activity from stu 
dent groups, two university-sponsored events 
brought the 1980 presidential election to 
campus. 

On Oct. 22, a debate among representatives 
of the three major candidates was sponsored by 
the University Center Board. 

Almost 100 people heard former Gov. Ed- 
ward T. Breathitt, speaker for the Democrats; 
Larry Forgy, Reagan state campaign chairman; 
and Woods, Anderson representative. Woods 
replaced Joel Goldstein, state co-chairman of 
the Anderson campaign, who was originally 
scheduled to appear. 

After each representative made an opening 
statement, a three-member media panel — 
Tom Caudill of the Park City Daily News, Roy 
Brassfield from WBKO-TV and Kathryn Runner 


continued on page 24 


ONLY THREE PEOPLE show up for an organizational 
meeting of Carter supporters. Bowling Green city commis: 
sioner Patsy Sloan spoke to Lorrain Cooper, a Louisville 
graduate student; Cary Dodson, a Tompkinsville freshman; 
and Jeff Durham, a Bowling Green graduate student (at 
desk), who formed the core of Western’s Carter campaign. 


ey 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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— Todd Buchanan 


A landslide om. 


for the College Heights Herald — asked ques- 
tions in a format similar to the national debate. 

In the hour-long debate, Breathitt defended 
Carter’s record, blaming inflation and 
unemployment on the Ford and _ Nixon 
administrations. 

Forgy attacked Carter’s economic. and 
foreign affairs policies, calling them an 
“abysmal, continual embarrassment.”’ 

Woods portrayed Anderson as a candidate 
with courage to make unpopular decisions to 
deal with the economy. 

As the debate ended, Forgy noted that the 
Democratic party had produced many great 
leaders, but he said Carter was not one of them. 


SUPPORTERS OF JOHN ANDERSON make their feelings 
known through this message. The sign, along with posters 
and bumper stickers were common sights at the Anderson 
Headquarters on the square. 


A TELEVISION SET and empty chairs surround Joe Bill 
Campbell, Warren County Democratic party chairman, and 
Joe Cook, a Bowling Green resident. The two were the only 
ones left at Carter Headquarters after the president gave his 
concession speech. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


Breathitt responded by warning against the 
“quick-fix methods” of the Reagan campaign. 
He said time would prove Carter a good 
president. 

On Thursday, Oct. 23, Dr. Richard Marius 
told a campus audience that the 1980 cam- 
paign was the dullest in recent history. 

Marius, the director of Harvard University’s 
freshman writing program, spoke on the topic 
of “Writing and Thinking: Rhetoric of the ’80 
Campaign” as part of the University Lecture 
Series. 

Marius criticized the candidates for offering 
little besides empty speeches with catchy 
phrases. He said television has influenced cam- 


’ paign speech writers to use short, meaningless 


slogans that sound good on the evening news. 

“They simply will not say the specific things 
we wish they would say — to say how they are 
going to do what,”’ he said. 

Marius outlined some of the history of public 
speaking, noting that before speech-making 
became something for radio and television, 
fiery public speeches offered people a form of 
emotional release. 

“| don’t object to the process of the media 
pushing the candidates around,” Marius said, 
“but politicians are now the creations of public 


relations.” 

Modern Americans find emotional release 
through soap operas, the telephone, and sports, 
Marius said. 

He blamed voter apathy largely on the can- 
didates’ failure to provide meaning to the 
campaign. 

“But it’s hard to expect voters to react when 
they’re given so little substance to react to,’’ he 
said. 

Joyce Hooker, a junior from Nashville, Tenn., 
said she knew very few people who were in- 
terested in the election. 

“It seems like people thought they'd heard it 
all before,’’ she said. ‘‘Campaigns seem to be all 
the same.” 

Hooker said there wasn’t enough difference 
between Carter and Reagan to make people 
want to get involved. 

“There was so much talk about a change,”’ 
she said. “But most people thought things 
would be the same no matter who won.” 

Fred Wheeler (J 


CHAMPAGNE IN STYROFOAM CUPS is part of the 
Reagan victory celebration at Bowling Green headquarters. 
The group, which included students and Bowling Green 
residents, was watching the election returns. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


ROLLING UP THE FLAG was part of the work after the 
polls closed. Hershal D. Porter, a city precinct worker does 
the job at Potter Gray School late election night. Low voter 
turnout was characteristic of the election. 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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Waiting and wondering 


The major news events often caused students 
to await their outcomes in anticipation. 


mericans waited 444 days for the 
American hostages to return from 
Iran. 

They waited to learn who would be 
elected their next president. And later, after 
the president was shot in an assassination 
attempt, they waited for news of his 
condition. 

They waited for a new era in space 
discovery to begin. And on the lighter side, 
they wondered who shot J.R. 

Waiting and wondering. 

The hostage crisis was an inherited pro- 
blem. This situation began in November 
1979, and seemed to have no end. By day 
343 of the captivity, the American spirit 
seemed to have ebbed, even though Bowl- 
ing Green had a yellow ribbon rally that day. 
Negotiations had been fruitless, and at times 
American diplomats weren't sure who to 
negotiate with. 

In Bowling Green, 11 people showed up 
for the ceremony in support of the hostages. 

But interest revived as reports announced 
the hostages were coming home, followed 
by disappointment in reports that said they 
werent. Finally, with the help of Algerian 
diplomats, they came. 

The waiting was over, but not the 
wondering. 

What were these people going to be like 
after 444 days in confinement. Would they 
be able to readjust to their home, friends 
and family? 


A CAMPAIGN SWING through Louisville gives former 
governor Ronald Reagan a chance to ride the Belle of 
Louisville. Reagan was on a campaign tour of Ohio, In- 
diana and Kentucky before the election. 

— Todd Buchanan 


After several days of initial horror stories, 
the wondering ceased. Many former 
hostages went on tour, one — Victor 
Tomseth — came to Western. 

Tomseth, who spoke to a 900-member au- 
dience in Van Meter Auditorium, was 
philosophical about the ordeal, although as 
a senior political officer he was generally 
treated better than the average hostage. 

He described himself and the other former 
hostages as ‘‘victims of the past.’’ He said 
the U.S. had had an expensive relationship 
with Iran, involving trade, fuel and our na 
tional security. “We couldn't give it up over 
night.” 

In the midst of the crisis, the American 
people elected a new president. Ronald 
Reagan never had to deal with the hostage 
crisis; the hostages began their trip home as 
Reagan took the oath of office. Their tele- 
vised release overshadowed the inaugural 
balls in Washington, D.C. 

The next day, Reagan began concen: 
trating on the national budget. 

By February he proposed budget cuts 
totaling $41.4 billion, which would include 
the largest tax cut in history. Reagan told 
the country on a nationally televised broad- 
cast that no programs, except national 
defense, would be spared. As a result of pro- 
posed higher-education cutbacks, Western 
students could expect to pay as much as 
one-third more of their educational expenses 
next year. Western's financial officials 


— Jim Gensheimer 


NATIONAL PRIDE was stirred when the space shuttle 
Columbia returned from its maiden voyage. Louisville 
sophomore Jeff Offutt watches television on the second 
floor of Pearce-Ford Tower as the astronauts prepared to 
leave the shuttle. 


predicted students would get about $5 
million less of the estimated $15.7 million 
they received in aid the previous year. 

But the year wasn't entirely depressing. 

Americans marveled at the first U.S. 
space launch in six years. The space shuttle 
Columbia lifted off from Kennedy Space 
Center at 7 a.m. onan April Sunday. 

The shuttle had been hobbled by delays 
all through the planning stages, and when a 
lastminute computer breakdown delayed 
the trip two more days, space experts feared 
the entire space program would eventually 
be ditched. (Reagan's proposed budget 
recommended severe cuts to the space pro- 
gram, which had been criticized as frivolous 
in recent years.) 

More financial problems came after then 
‘President Carter signed an educational 
amendment that also affected Western 
students’ pocketbooks. The retroactive law, 
part of several education amendments, re- 
quired universities to pay students in work- 
study programs the federal minimum wage. 

But instead of helping students, the law 
caused working hours to be cut. Western 
and other Kentucky universities didn’t have 
the money to pay extra wages, so students 
ended up earning the same amount. 
Western's problems with the new wage were 
compounded when university officials decid- 
ed all students on the payroll (not just those 
on work-study) should be paid the same. 

continued on page 28 


— Steve Lowry 


YELLOW RIBBONS became symbols of support for the 
American hostages in Iran during their 444-day ordeal. 
Jayceette Karen Munson ties one of the ribbons to a tree 
in Fountain Square Park during. an October ceremony 
honoring the hostages. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION Jan. 21 drew 
not only Reagan supporters but dissenters. Reagan 
defeated President Jimmy Carter in a landslide victory in 
November. 


Waiting and 
wondering cont. 


In still another aspect of education, the 
hand of the federal government reached 
down to touch Western and most other 
southern schools. 

The U.S. Department of Education 
notified Gov. John Y. Brown Jr. that Ken- 
tucky’s university system contained 
“vestiges of segregation,”’ in violation of the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1954 and 1964. Many 
other southern schools were told the same 
thing. 

The state's Council on Higher Education 
requested an extension of the 60-day 
deadline. It was given. If the federal govern: 
ment’s demands were not eventually met, 
Kentucky schools risked losing up to $60 
million in federal aid. 

But those were not the only figures Brown 
and the state universities had to reckon 
with. 

Revenue shortfalls caused the governor to 
cut back many state programs, particularly 
higher education. 

Western took a $2.2 million cut in 1980-81 
and braced itself for an additional 5.5 per- 
cent cut in 1981-82. Western President 
Donald Zacharias thought the cuts were 
handled unfairly and began a campaign to in- 
form the state of higher education's plight. 


UNSEASONABLY COLD WEATHER didn't dampen 
the spirits of about 250 “Back Zack"’ ralliers. After mar- 
ching up College Street, the group stopped at the ad- 
ministration building to listen to President Donald 
Zacharias speak against higher education budget cuts. 
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— Jim Gensheimer 


In a speech to the Bowling Green-Warren 
County Chamber of Commerce, he charged 
Brown with playing a dangerous game of 
“Let's pretend.” 

‘‘Let’s pretend that the universities are fat 
with resources and are over funded. 

‘Let's pretend that you can dismiss 
university personnel with 15 to 20 years ex- 
perience, and they and their families won't 
feel it. 

“Let's pretend that the public does not 
really like universities and would just as 
soon they were closed. 

“Let's pretend that there is really only one 
university in the state, and it is located in 
Lexington. (Brown is a graduate of the 
University of Kentucky.) 

“Let's pretend that the people at the 
state’s comprehensive universities — called 
regional universities by those who are fond 
of categories — are incapable of recognizing 
when they are robbed of their resources.” 

Zacharias cited figures which showed that 
Western's funds were being cut dispropor- 
tionately, while the universities of Kentucky 
and Louisville were being spared. 

Brown's cabinet secretary James O. King 
later wrote Zacharias a letter informing him 
of “glaring omissions” in his remarks. But 
Zacharias bounded back with more rhetoric, 
and students backed him. 

In 11-degree February weather, about 200 
students gathered for a “Back Zack”’ rally. 
The group marched up College Street to the 
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administration building. Zacharias spoke to 
the flag-waving demonstrators, but his 
remarks were restrained. 

More criticism came when Brown called 
higher education the ‘‘biggest cry baby’’ on 
budget cuts. 

Budget worries were somewhat relieved 
later in the year when the Council on Higher 
Education approved a tuition increase, but 
Western also began to look for ways to cut 
costs. 

The College of Applied Arts and Health 
was eliminated and its programs were 
placed in the remaining colleges; student’ 
services were combined with the ad- 
ministrative affairs office; the admissions of- 
fice was combined with university-school 
relations; industrial education and engineer- 
ing technology departments were merged; 


and intercultural and folk studies and 
foreign language departments were merged. 

The changes, which included eliminating 
several administrative positions, were ex- 
pected to save the university $200,000 to 
$300,000. 

Census_reports were released at the end 
of 1980, setting the total U.S. population at 
226,504,825, an 11.4 percent increase from 
1970. Kentucky gained 13.8 percent for an 
official population of 3,218,706. Bowling 
Green had 40,450 people, up 11.6 percent. 

The year might be considered a “year of 
the budget,’’ but money problems were over- 
shadowed by the unexpected. 

John W. Hinckley Jr. became a household 
name when he allegedly shot the president 
with a cheap .22 caliber handgun. Reagan 
was the ninth president in history to be shot. 


The nation waited and wondered as the 
events of March 30 unfolded on the televi- 
sion screen. Those old enough to remember 
Nov. 22, 1963, when John F. Kennedy was 
killed in Dallas, were skeptical when initial 
reports said the president had not been shot. 

It was later learned that the president 
walked unassisted into George Washington 
University Hospital, but a spot of blood 
showed on his shirt. One of six bullets com- 
ing from about 13 feet away had ricocheted 
off the president’s limousine and hit him in 
the left chest as Secret Service men shoved 


him into the car. continued on page 30 


IN PRESIDENT ZACHARIAS’ OFFICE, Gov. John Y. 
Brown talks with the university president. Brown was in 
Bowling Green to speak to students and the Bowling 
Green-Warren County Chamber of Commerce about state 
higher education. 

— Jim Gensheimer 
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Waiting and 
wondering cont. 


Seventy-year-old Reagan was in surgery 
for two hours, and, according to hospital of- 
ficials, “‘he was at no time in any danger.”’ 
Later reports said the bullet lodged in his 
lung was an inch away from his heart. 

Network personalities provided informa- 
tion as it trickled in; some was reliable, some 
was not. 

CBS anchorman Dan Rather, who a few 
weeks earlier had replaced legendary Walter 
Cronkite in the top spot after Cronkite’s 
retirement, erroneously announced the 
death of Press Secretary James Brady and 
proceeded to observe a moment's silence in 
his memory. 

In fact, Brady was not dead, but critically 
injured from a bullet in his brain. Also in- 


jured were Secret Service agent Timothy J. 
McCarthy and District of Columbia 
policeman Thomas Delahanty. 

Reagan, unaided by a routine wheel chair 
ride, left the hospital 12 days later, reported- 
ly saying, “Il walked in here — I'm going to 
walk out.” 

This was the second time in four months 
the world watched tragedy strike via a 
handgun. In December, a crazed fan killed 
former Beatle John Lennon as he was re- 
turning to his New York apartment. 

Thousands of fans kept a vigil outside, in 
respect for him, his music and his wife Yoko 
Ono. 

Conversation on campus focused on Len- 
non, although most students were: still in 
diapers when the Beatles released their first 
song in 1962. 

Lennon was killed on a Monday, and by 
11 am. Tuesday, Bowling Green record 
stores reported that Lennon's most recent 


— Steve Lowry 


album, ‘‘Double Fantasy,"’ and other Lennon 
albums were sold out. 

“One guy called and was crying. He was 
looking for John Lennon's album and 
nobody had it,”’ one store clerk recalled. 

In Atlanta, a tragedy which began in 1979 
continued. The nation watched as the peo- 
ple of Atlanta found the bodies of a growing 
number of missing black children. 

Thirty FBI investigators joined 35 Georgia 
investigators working to solve the murders; 
many of which seemed to be linked. FBI of- 
ficials seemed satisfied that three or four in- 
dividual killings had been solved, but- they 
declined to comment until more information 
on other, apparently connected _ killings 
could be obtained. 

At Western, a black singing group, the 
Amazing Tones of Joy, sponsored bake 
sales with the proceeds going to the Atlanta 
investigation. Many students wore tiny 
green or orange ribbons to remind people of 


AFTER MORE THAN 20 black children were discovered 
murdered in Atlanta, Ga., Anthony Stafford, a Mortons 
Gap freshman, used his truck to ask local residents for 
support of the investigation. Other organizations held ac- 
tivities to raise money for the Atlanta task force. 


the tragedy. 

And the wondering continued. 

Another U.S. city also witnessed tragedy, 
although of a different kind. 

In November the MGM Grand Hotel in Las 
Vegas was engulfed in fire, eventually killing 
about 100 people. Several Kentuckians, in- 
cluding a Western student and her father, 
were staying at the hotel when the fire broke 
out. 

Again in February, Las Vegas residents 
watched another plush hotel, this time the 
Las Vegas Hilton, burn. A busboy was later 
arrested and charged on eight counts of ar- 
son for the fire which killed eight and injured 
198. 

International news in 1980-81 was no bet- 
ter, particularly for healthy 18-year-olds. 

Before the hostage crisis was resolved, 
President Carter began draft registration. 
The draft had ended in 1973 with the end of 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam, but Carter felt 
justified in making the controversial deci- 
sion to begin registration. So as 18-and 19- 
year-olds lined up at local post offices to 
sign up, trouble was brewing in Poland, in El 
Salvador and between Iran and Iraq. 

Congress voted to send military and finan- 
cial aid to El Salvador, but when 30 civilians 


Cathy Goetz planned 
to spend Friday morn- 
ing sightseeing in Las 
Vegas, but she never 
got the chance. 

Her stay was cut 
short when fire engulf- 
ed the bottom floor of 
the MGM Grand Hotel 
where she was 
staying. 

Goetz, a Jeffersontown senior, had ac- 
companied her father there on business, and 
about 7 a.m. Friday she heard him moving 
around their 12th-story room. 

Goetz said she was still half asleep when 
she heard people in the hall, but didn’t pay 
much attention to it. Her father looked into 
the hall and told her that there was smoke in 
the hall, and she probably should get 
dressed. 

“| wasn’t all that worried,’’ she said. ‘I’m 
used to: dorms; something small’s always 
burning and putting smoke into the halls. 

“We went to the fire stairs; they were full 
of thick, black smoke. You looked in there 


and you could tell there was no way anyone 


could live in there. 
“But,” she said, “whatever happened, | 
wanted to be dressed.” 
Goetz said she and her father finished 
dressing and collected their valuables. “A 
lot of people were packing,”’ she said. 


Fire escape 


Cathy Goetz and her father survived the MGM Grand Hotel fire. 


were killed by the country’s ‘security 
forces,’ many congressmen began to ques- 
tion U.S. intervention. 

The trouble began when radical right- and 
left-wing groups sought to thwart President 
Jose Napoleon Duarte’s efforts to promote 


«democracy. American Green Berets and 


money arrived to aid the government, which 
was committed to economic and social 
reforms. 

But State Department officials feared the 
United States would support right-wing 
forces, who favor neither economic nor 
social reforms, should the Duarte govern- 
ment fall. 

Public opinion seemed to be _ slanted 
against sending aid to the postage-stamp- 
sized country, comparing it to American in- 
tervention in Vietnam. 

Americans also watched Poland closely 
as independent labor workers banded 
together to form the Solidarity Party. The 
move was unprecedented in Eastern Europe 
since Communist forces took over after 
World War Il. 

The United States watched and wondered 
even more when Soviet and other Warsaw 
Pact troops moved to the Polish border. But 
Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. 
seemed a bit reassured after Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid |. Brezhnev said he believed 
Polish Communists could handle the unions 
by themselves. 

Although American interest in the Iran- 


Finally. about 30 minutes after the fire 
started, they went to a room across the hall 
where some 20 people had gathered. Only 
three spoke English, and the rest were 
Spanish-speaking tourists. The room had a 
balcony so there was fresh air. 

‘People were breaking out windows all 
around us to get air. | thought we were safe 
(out on the balcony) because another 
balcony shaded us from directly overhead. 

‘Somehow a pane of glass fell and hit me 
in the head, the flat part, not the edge.” 

She told her father that she’d been hit. 
“There was blood, a lot of blood. It scared 
me because | didn’t know how bad it was. 
Dad said not to worry, I’d be OK. People 
brought towels to stop the bleeding.” 

Because of recent construction work, 
scaffolding had been built up the side of the 
hotel, extending to the 26th floor. 

“A construction worker was_ getting 
babies and injured people into an elevator 
hanging by a cable. They took me because 
of the cut on my head.” 

She said she squeezed into the small 
elevator, enclosed only by a single railing 
with three children and a man. 

“The children had pillows over their 
heads, and the man had a hardhat; glass was 
flying around everywhere, and | didn't have 
anything.” 

She and the man were pressed together, 
face to face. He talked to her, she said keep- 


Iraq conflict eased after the hostage crisis 
was resolved, most Americans followed the 
war closely in its early stages. During the 
hostage negotiations, the Iranian govern- 
ment used the war as an excuse to delay the 
talks. 

And what would the year be without a lit- 
tle romance? Prince Charles, heir to Britain’s 
throne, supplied most of it to the-world in 
late February when he finally chose his part- 
ner, ending years of speculation on who 
would be the lucky bride-to-be. 

The prince chose Lady Diana Spencer, 
described as ‘‘the girl next door,”’ who is 13 
years his junior. The prince used to date her 
older sister. 

The 19-year-old kindergarten teacher is 
his 16th cousin once removed and is also of 
royal descent. 

London supplied additional prospective 
romance in the form of a male panda, which 
they hoped would find America’s Ling-Ling 
to his fancy. Officials at the National Zoo in 
Washington, D.C., also hoped the two would 
hit it off. 

Hollywood romance, conniving and 
backstabbing were revealed weekly in 
America’s No. 1 nighttime soap opera, 
“Dallas.” But the nation had to wait to 
discover who shot the notorious J. R. Ewing. 

About 67,000 actors went on strike for 
higher pay and increases in prime-time rerun 
residuals. Actors also believed they were 

continued on page 32 


ing her from being too frightened. 

Goetz said her father was still on the 12th- 
floor balcony. “Even when | got to the 
ground, | could see him standing there.” 

“I wasn't too worried about him,” she 
said. ‘They told us the flames were contain- 
ed to the first floor. Everyone died from the 
smoke; he had fresh air.”’ 

Goetz said friends met her at the bottom 
— business associates of her father who 
must have been downstairs because they 
got out so quickly. 

A construction worker told her about the 
people he’d seen jump. ‘‘! didn’t realize that 
the smoke was that bad. | couldn’t imagine 
jumping. It never crossed my mind.” 

It was about 45 minutes to an hour later 
that firemen led her father down the stairs. 
They gave him oxygen, and later he was 
treated for smoke inhalation. Paramedics 
treated her head wound and then put gauze 
on it. Four stitches were later required to 
close the wound. 

Goetz and her father were met at the air- 
port by the rest of the family, including a 
sister, Julia, who also attends Western. 

“At the airport in Louisville it was a very 
emotional scene,’’ Goetz said. “Me and my 
dad were more in shock than anything else. 
It’s unreal to me how fast news got to my 
family — before we did. | never thought it 
was that big a deal until | got away.”’ 


Nathan Johnson L) 
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Waiting and 
wondering cont. 


being cheated by the new pay television and 
home video cassette recorders. After nearly 
10 weeks of striking, an agreement was 
reached in September, but by this time pro- 
duction on the new fall episodes was far 
behind schedule. 

So CBS network executives decided to 
capitalize on the delay, generating a cult 
following waiting and wondering for the 
fateful Nov. 21 episode when J. R. Ewing's 
assailant would be revealed. 

T-shirts, buttons, bumper stickers and 
songs all asked the question, ‘Who Shot 
Saleen 

National flashbacks for 1980-81 wouldn't 
be complete without Jerry Falwell's Moral 
Majority, an 18cent postage stamp, 
Chrysler Corp.'s financial troubles and Carol 
Burnett's successful libel suit against super- 
market tabloid The National Enquirer. 

Things were hopping in Kentucky, too. 

Gov. Brown and his television-personality 
wife, Phyllis George Brown, took the state to 
New York, promoted it and advertised it. In 
addition to running ads in the Wall Street 


After several Klan _ rallies, 
cross burnings and an arrest, 


anti-Klan supporters pro- 
tested at the local police 
station. 


Journal which featured Brown as Ken- 
tucky’s top businessman rather than politi- 
cian, he and Mrs. Brown appeared on ABC- 
TV's Good Morning America and introduced 
a line of Appalachian crafts at the exclusive 
Bloomingdale's department store. 

News from the coal fields was not pleas- 
ant as a United Mine Workers strike dragged 
on. The miners, who began the strike March 
27, rejected a proposed contract which had 
been endorsed by their national president, 
Sam Church Jr., four days earlier, Soon 
afterward, scattered violent incidents were 
reported in Kentucky. 

Louisville made national news Feb. 13 
when a large section of the town’s sewer 
system exploded. It was later learned that 
the explosions, which caused extensive 
damage to streets and residential property, 
were caused when the Ralston Purina Co. 
allegedly leaked hexane gas into sewers in 
the city’s southcentral section. The city, 
along with about 1,000 citizens, sought $50 
million in damages. 

But Louisville's biggest news came in the 
form of a baby boy born from one woman 
but given — or sold — to another. 

The story evolved when a Louisville cou- 
ple hired an Illinois woman to have a child 
for them by artificial insemination. They 
paid the woman for her services. 

Although some Kentuckians were outrag- 
ed and others questioned the arrangement’s 
legality, the couple later adopted the child. 
A lawsuit challenging the process was filed 
by Kentucky Attorney General Steven 
Beshear. 


Kentucky had its own soap opera on Ken- 
tucky Educational Television when sexual 
harassment charges were made against 
three state Department of Agriculture 
officials. 

After four days of televised hearings 
before the personnel board, Agriculture 
Commissioner Alben W. Barkley Il and 
markets director Doug Wheeler were found 
guilty of harassing two female employees. 

Wheeler was suspended from his job for 
15 days; Barkley was not punished because 
the personnel board was uncertain of its 
powers over an elected official. Charges 
were dropped against a third employee. 

Bowling Green also had its share of 
newsmakers. 

Several Western students found 
themselves homeless after a fire severely 
damaged the top two stories of the three: 
story Williamson House at 1425 State St. 
The three-story house was built in the 1880s. 

Two other fires followed, one at the Red 
Carpet Inn and another at a downtown office 
building. 

Meanwhile, Bowling Green's downtown 
and the Bowling Green Mall continued losing 
battles against the suburban Greenwood 
Mall as several large stores went out of 
business. 

But the city’s preservationists had at least 
one major triumph with the restoration of 
the 60-year-old Capitol Theatre for use as a 
community arts center. 

A national issue was reflected locally as 
Bowling Green Ku Klux Klan members 
clashed with the John Brown Anti-Klan 
Committee and the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

After several Klan rallies, cross burnings 
and an arrest of a young black woman 
charged with disorderly conduct, anti-Klan 
supporters protested at the local police sta: 
tion. They also took their grievances to 
Washington, D.C., on Inauguration Day to 
join a national protest against ‘‘white 
supremacy.’ 

In the sports world, it was a great year for 
Larry Holmes, Tom Watson, Bobby Knight 
and Pleasant Colony. 

In heavyweight championship boxing, 
Holmes clobbered three-time former 
titleholder Muhammad Ali before a sellout 
crowd of 26,790 in Las Vegas, Nev. The 
“Louisville Lip,’’ as he was known to fellow 
Kentuckians, didn't answer the bell at the 
11th round. The bout went into the books as 
a knockout. 

Holmes, 31, returned to Vegas six months 
later for a repeat performance, only this 
time against Canadian champ Trevor Ber- 
bick, whom he easily beat. 

Golfing fans watched Watson win his 
second Masters tournament by two strokes, 
securing his claim to fame as the ninth 
golfer to have won at least two Master's 
titles. 

Knight, Indiana University’s head basket- 
ball coach, couldn't have had a better year 
after his team beat the University of North 
Carolina for the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association championship. 

Kentucky teams were also on the loser's 
list when three state teams, Western and the 
universities of Kentucky and Louisville, 
were defeated in early rounds of the 
tournament. 

And at the 107th Run for the Roses at 
Louisville's Churchill Downs, Pleasant Col- 


ony surprised many observers after coming 
from 17th place in the 2l-horse field to 
thunder across the finish line first. 

It was not only the end of an eventful year 
for some, but the end of an eventful lifetime 
for others. 

— Harlan Sanders, the fried-chicken king, 
died at age 90. 

— Steve McQueen, leading actor of the 
‘60s and ‘70s who starred in Papillion and 
Bullitt, died at age 50. 

— Mae West, the legendary sex queen of 
stage and screen, died at age 87. 

— Gen. Omar Bradley, the last living five- 
star general of the U.S. Army, died at 88. 

— Bill Haley, band leader of the Comets 
who sang such memorable hits as “Rock 
Around the Clock” and ‘Shake, Rattle and 
Roll,” died at age 55. 

—- Joe Louis, a former heavyweight box- 
ing champion who held the title for 12 years, 
died at age 66. 

— Jim Davis, Daddy Ewing on “‘Dallas,”’ 
died in his sleep at age 65. 

Amy Galloway 


RACIAL TENSIONS grew in Bowling Green when 
members of the Ku Klux Klan gave out brochures 
downtown to announce a rally. Tommy Whyre speaks to 
members of the Invisible Empire while Tennessee's 
grand dragon Tex Moore and member Stan King watch. 
— Steve Lowry 


V 


A LATE NIGHT FIRE gutted the second floor of the Cen- 


OPPONENTS of the Ku Klux Klan held their own protest tral Building in downtown Bowling Green in April. The 
rally following a demonstration by Klan members. concrete ceiling between the first and second floors of 
Micheal Gramling peers from behind a sign during the the one-time parking garage saved the first floor from 
rally. severe fire damage. 


et esata a lla Asst. 
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CINE and Vandalism 


hen Richard McCrocklin went to his 
W «= one day in the Bemis Lawrence 

lot, he found four hubcaps had been 
stolen. 

“It surprised me because | am the kind of per- 
son that thought it would never happen to me,”’ 
the Beaver Dam junior said. ‘‘They weren't so 
dumb. They went for some of the most expen- 
sive hubcaps they could find.” 

Public safety director Paul Bunch said hub- 
‘caps are the most popular things to steal. “‘It 
doesn’t take much of an effort to steal one or all 
four hubcaps from a car,” he said. 

McCrocklin said he was going to have his 
new hubcaps engraved to prevent the same 
thing from happening again. “A pawn shop 
won't buy them if they are engraved.” 

But McCrocklin’s incident was one of many 
thefts — one of 361 from July 1, 1980, to April 
i981: 

Bunch said thefts had increased 25 percent 
from those in 1979-80; the 494 criminal 
mischief offenses increased to 567. 

McCrocklin thought someone was playing a 
joke on him because his car had never been 
vandalized in his three years here. 

“They knew what they were doing. They 
probably just saw the cops go by and figured it 
wouldn’t take long to steal all four,’’ he said. 

Madisonville senior Dayna Moore had four 
batteries stolen from her car. 

“It was always stolen on a weekend,” she 
said. ‘‘l had a lock put on the hood of the car so 
thieves could not break in, but they just sawed 
right through the locks. | have had to put my 
battery in the trunk of the car so it won’t get 
stolen.” 

Moore said she has also had a car stereo and 
a citizens’ band radio taken from her car. ‘'| 
really don’t think the campus police are patrol- 
ling the parking structure like they should.”’ 

Steve Cruse, a Paducah freshman, said the 
windshield on his four-wheel drive jeep was 
smashed while parked in the Pearce-Ford lot. *‘] 
don’t know if people were jealous of it or what,”’ 
he said. 

“It had to happen sometime late at night be- 
tween ! a.m. and 11 a.m.,”’ he said. 

Cruse didn’t place the blame on the public 
safety department. ‘They can’t be everywhere 
at once,”’ he said. 

McCrocklin said he thought crime had risen a 
little in the three years he has been at Western. 
“It always seems to get worse toward the end 
of the semester,” he said. 

He said it would help if public safety could 
“beef up”’ their patrols, even though it would 
cost more. ‘‘If it prevents a few crimes, it would 
be worth it.”’ 

The economy has contributed to a 15 per- 


WITH ALL FOUR of her tires slashed, Franklin sophomore 
Shanna Kessler pushes a key into one of the slashes to deter 
mine the extent of the damage. Her car had been in the park- 


ing structure. ; "4 
— Kim Kolari! 


cent higher crime and vandalism rate, Bunch 
said. “‘People come to school for two reasons. 
One group comes to get an education, and the 
other comes to steal from other people.”’ 

He said criminal mischief has been the 
hardest crime to solve because it happens at 
night, usually with no witnesses. 

McCrocklin said he would like to see more 
security at night because ihat’s when most of 


‘People aren’t going to damage 
their rooms very much because 
they Know we know who is in 


theres — Charlie Macke 


the crimes are committed. 

From September 1980, until February 1981, 
three of those crimes were solved. “All three of 
the arrests were made on the spot,’ Bunch 
said. 

But he said very few violent crimes have 
been committed on campus. “In the 41/2 years 
that I have been here (prior to February 1981), 
there has only been one student raped and one 
other attempted rape.’’ However, in April and 
May 1981, there were four rapes and/or 
attempted rapes reported on or near campus. 

Public safety has solved about 35 percent of 
the crimes committed in the last year. Bunch 
said his department usually solves 19 percent. 

“Many times when we do arrest someone, 
the complainant will not prosecute the suspect. 
Some of the victims won't bring charges 
against the suspect because they don’t want 
the suspect to be in any more trouble than he 
already is,” he said. 

Physical plant administrator Owen Lawson 
said dorm damage was also a major problem. 

“Kids come up here to school and carve their 
initials into the cars of the elevators or do 
whatever kind of damage they can to them.” 
But Lawson added that students coming here 
for the past few years have been well-behaved. 

“People are more protective of property than 
they were in the late ‘60s and early ‘70s,’ he 
said. 

Bunch said his department won't hear a 
damage case unless it is a serious offense. ‘Our 
biggest problem with the dorms is vandalism to 
the elevators,” he said. 

“Students aren’t the only ones vandalizing 
things. Professional thieves come on campus 
and commit crimes, too,’’ Bunch said. *‘A lot of 
the crimes are eliminated by asking a person 
that has no business on campus to leave. 

From Sept. 1, 1980, until April 1, 1981, 
Lawson said 38 elevator cars had been dam- 
aged at a cost of $2,500. 


“People will stick the tips of their umbrellas 
into the control units and damage it in some 
way. Lawson said some students have kicked 
doors off their tracks. 

Exit signs also have fallen prey to vandals. 
“We have to replace about 100 each year, at a 
cost of about $40 (each),’’ Lawson said. 

The physical plant spends about $3,000 a 
year replacing and repairing room thermostats. 
“People come by and knock them off the wall 
or damage them any way they can,” he said. 

Charlie Macke, an assistant dorm director at 
Pearce-Ford Tower, said the biggest problem in 
that dorm has been students throwing things 
out the windows. 

“There are some water fights in the halls, but 
those aren’t as serious as some of the other 
things | have seen.’ Macke said he has seen 
water fountains ripped from the walls. “That is 
the most serious. 

“But people aren’t going to damage their 
rooms very much because they know we know 
who is in there,’ Macke said. 

Bunch said students should be more careful 
about locking their doors. “If students would 
close their doors when they go see their 
neighbors down the hall or to the bathroom, 40 
percent of all thefts: could be eliminated. Very 
seldom is a room broken into.” 


Brian Foote L] 


— Todd Buchanan 


A SMALL FIRE in April in Grise Hall damaged some ceiling 
panels. Bowling Green firemen suspected arson and had to 
remove the panels. : : 
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Making the best of hard times 


of hard times 


~— Steve Lowry 


nflation. 
Rising tuition. Slashes in financial aid. 
Budget cuts. 

Alone, they may not mean a lot. 

But when they are combined, they equal 
hard times. 

Nobody gets away from them; sooner or 
later, they catch up with everyone — and col- 
lege students are no exception. 

College people, however, should be given 
credit for their ingenuity and resilience. They 
were forced to devise a variety of methods to 
make it through hard times — from eating only 
in their rooms to stealing food; from sewing 
clothes to selling their belongings. 

Erik Davis turned the gasoline shortage into 
his way of making the best of hard times. 

The Paducah freshman sold a gasoline ad- 
ditive called Mixigo. 

“It’s got all kinds of guarantees, and basically 
it just improves your gasoline performance,” he 
said. ‘‘Bottles of the stuff sell for $15 each, and 
| clear $7.50 from each bottle | sell, which isn’t 
bad. 

“You buy it from the company by the case, 
and the more cases you sell, the higher you 
rank in your sales region. If you rank high 
enough, you get a cut of the profit from the peo- 
ple ranked lower than you.’ 

Davis said sales so far have been about what 
he expected. ‘‘I’ve met with lots of skepticism, 
of course. But those that have bought a bottle 
say they'll buy more, so I should have a lot of 


AS GASOLINE PRICES rise to the $2 level, many students 
began to find more economical means of transportation. 
Bowling Green senior Stephanie Pearl rides a moped that can 
get up to 100 miles to a gallon of gas. 


return customers.”’ Selling the gasoline ad- 
ditive brought Davis about $110 a month, he 
said. But he cautioned, ‘‘I’ve just started at 
this.” 

Besides working as a security counsultant, a 
security guard, a fix-it man and an Amway 


salesman, M. A. Baker picked locks — a 
perfectly legal and ‘‘half-way profitable” 
activity. 


It all started, Baker said, while he was work- 
ing as a Louisville security guard in 1977. One 
night after he had locked his keys in his car, the 
Jefferson County police and several other 
security people attempted to help him. Finally 
someone Called a locksmith. 

“The locksmith did it in 10 seconds flat. 
That's when | thought I’d better get into it,’’ he 
said. 

Baker took a correspondence course in 
locksmithing from a school in New Jersey. ‘‘It 
isn’t very hard — it’s kind of simple.” He said 
locksmithing was very easy even though many 
people thought it was difficult. 

“Ninety percent of it is sitting down, looking 
at it logically and figuring out what to do,” he 


said. ‘I can pick a lock in no time flat. And 
most people — that scares the hell out of 
them.” 


Baker's customers were usually people he 
knew, ‘‘friends of mine who need some stuff 
done, like people at 3 a.m. locking themselves 
out of their car. 


continued on page 38 
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WITH BOTH the price of clothes and the cost to clean them 
going up, students are beginning to wash their own clothes. 
Cleveland, Ohio, freshman Tom omic) washes his clothes at 
Western's laundry. 
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“It's a hobby right now, but it may turn prof- 
itable,’’ he said. 

‘There's ways of making money, and | don't 
do it right all the time,”’ Baker said. ‘'! just help 
people out. If they want help, I give it."’ 

Yet he said he couldn't help everybody. ‘‘If 
they lock themselves out of their room, | can't 
help them. That's university policy.” 

Some made money by typing other students’ 
papers. 

Joy Medley, a May 1980 graduate, typed 
students’ papers for a dollar a page. 

“I try not to charge $1.50 because | 
remember what it was like in school. It's hard to 
spend $15 ona 10-page paper,”’ she said. 

In the fall while she received unemployment 
benefits, she made $600. 

“It just kept me going,” she said. ‘It got to a 
point (before she started typing) where going 
out to buy a bottle of baby lotion was an 
extravagance.” 

Other students took auto mechanics classes. 

Kerry Cox, a Battletown junior, has been 
repairing cars for eight years. 

‘I've always been interested in cars,” he said. 

“Il took the class for my major (industrial 
technology), for the technical knowledge,”’ he 
said, but he also said it saved money. He 
estimated that parts comprise one-third of a 
garage’s repair bill, so he believed he saved 
about two-thirds when he repaired his car. 

He also made money by repairing other 
students’ cars — ‘‘a water pump here and a fan 
belt there,”’ he said. 


ome students resorted to extreme — 
S even illegal — methods of getting by 
when times were rough. 

Food was one of the biggest expenses at col- 
lege, and one student, who asked not to be iden- 
tified, said he had two choices if he planned to 
eat while in college. 

‘| can make out a budget, stick to it and 
starve myself,’’ he said. ‘‘Or I can steal food."’ 
The student worked for minimum wage at a 
fast-food restaurant. 

‘| don’t have the money to eat so | steal food 
off (the) grill,’’ he said. 

According to the student, ‘‘It happens every 
night, and lots of people do it. Every once in a 
while you slice off some extra roast beef, and 
the cheese is just sitting there. And well, it’s a 
shame to let it go to waste. 

“I'm living off one meal a day — 
cheeseburger and an apple pie,” he said. 

The student said he lived off the food he 
pilfered from the fast-food restaurant; he rarely 
ate anything else. ‘When | have extra money, | 
cate 

When asked whether he had eaten all day, he 
shrugged and smiled. ‘‘No, who can afford it?” 

“If money's tight, | diet.” Karen Waskiewicz 
said. 

The sophomore from Califon, N.J., used to 
eat out at times. “You pay your $3 (at 
Ponderosa) and you feel like, ‘‘I've got to eat un- 
til I'm stuffed.” 

“But this way, | lose weight and spend less 


cont. 


AS CAR REPAIRS became more expensive, some students 
began fixing their own. Morton's Gap freshman Tim Maypray 
uses a screwdriver to work on the ignition coil of his 
Volkswagen. 


Making the best of hard times 


money on food. That way, everybody's happy 
— except my stomach — and that's another 
story,’ she said. 

“It's very hard,"’ Brad Tilford said. 

Tilford, a Leitchfield senior, didn't have a job 
and didn't receive any money from his parents. 
He had attended Western on university loans 
and a loan from his hometown bank. 

Tilford had also tried to find part-time jobs, 
both in Leitchfield and Bowling Green, but he 
said, ‘They just can’t be found."’ 

So to economize, Tilford rarely ate outside 
his room. ‘‘You save by eating in your room. If | 
did decide to eat out, it would be at the student 
center because it is so much cheaper than 
somewhere else,”’ he said. 

For entertainment, Tilford went to fraternity 
parties. And he didn't own a car because of the 
cost. 

Tilford, however, did splurge on clothes. He 
said he spent more money on clothes than on 


f ‘tediies tel 
te a 


anything else, from $1,000 to $1,500 a year. 

He said he was an impulse buyer and did not 
wait for sales. 

‘| don’t save on clothes," he said. 

But he said he was worried about a full-time 
job. ‘| want a job as soon as | leave this place,”’ 
he said. But he also said he was confident he 
would find one. 

Although some continue to buy clothing as 
often and expensively as before, many have 
had to cut down in some way or another, like 
Janet Edney. 

‘| live in sweats to save on clothes,’’ she 


said. 
‘When I go to class, | wear (street) clothes. 
Sweats — | think — are the cheapest clothes 


you can buy,” Edney, a freshman from 
Springfield, Tenn., said. ‘You get a little bigger, 
let the string out. 
“Get a little smaller, pull it in.’ 
Occasionally, Edney used to eat off campus, 


but now she has begun to eat exclusively on 
campus. She said she liked the food they serv- 
ed, and believed it was better than high school. 

For entertainment, she went out about once 
a month to a movie or shopping. 

‘Compared to the Martin Theaters, I’d rather 
go here (Center Theater); but | wish the movies 
were better,’’ she said. ‘‘At home, I’d have to go 
on Tuesday before 5 — you know, the cheap 
times,’’ she said. 

Edney shopped in the Greenwood Mall. “‘It 
depends on the sales. If | see something | like, 
I'll wait till | see it on sale.”’ 

Sewing was one of Nancy Miller's inflation- 
beating methods. 

Miller, a Louisville senior, has sewn one-third 
of her wardrobe. 

She said sewing was a money:saver. “With 
classes it’s hard to find the time,” she said. 

According to Miller, clothing in stores was 


— John Rott 


priced outrageously. ‘‘l can go out and buy 
material for a pair of pants for $6 to $7. If | 
bought them, they'd be like $18 to $19, and 
that’s .. . the usual price.” 

Miller has also taken a personal finance 
course which helped her with insurance and tax 
forms. ‘‘It more or less taught us to compare 
prices before buying,”’ she said. 

Cathy Strain was not optimistic. “It seems 
like you’re cutting corners but you're not get- 
ting anywhere,”’ she said. 

Because ‘Strain is from Columbus, Ohio, she 
must pay out-of-state tuition. Therefore, the 
freshman said, she has been “‘hurt hard to begin 
with.”’ 

The financial aid situation had not helped, 
either. Strain said she had planned to be eligible 
for more financial aid in the fall than last year’s 
bank loan. ‘‘But now they’re saying, ‘less aid for 
next year.’ 


“Il feel the financial pinch more because | 
don’t have a steady income,”’ she said. 

When Strain first came to Western in the fall, 
she planned a budget, using food coupons from 
the Herald to extend her money. 

But she ended up spending more money 
eating out, so in the spring semester she began 
buying groceries and eating in her room. 

Strain said she shopped for groceries late at 
night because stores received new shipments 
then to replace ‘‘picked-over’’ merchandise — 
especially produce, which she said she ate 
often. 

She didn’t eat meat very often. ‘‘l can make 
more meals with other things for the amount | 
could spend on meat.” 

In addition, her entertainment consisted of 
campus:sponsored activities, ““where you can 
use your ID.’ When she did go out on the town, 

continued on page 40 
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HARD TIMES forced many students to 


find ways of saving money on un 


necessary expenses’’ like beer and cigaret- 


tes. A switch from name brands was one 
alternative without cutting consumption. 


Generic cigarettes and cheaper, lesser- 


known brands of beer increased in 
popularity with students as inflation ate in- 
to their incomes. Some feared the change 
would mean a loss of quality, but most 
found the differences a small price to pay 
for the savings. 
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— Steve Lowry 


AT LUNCH, Karen Bloomfield, a sophomore from Hender 
sonville, Tenn., builds a salad in the university center 
cafeteria. Bloomfield said she usually ate in the cafeteria 
because the all-you-can-eat salad bar cost $1.25. 


Hard times 


she went to a local pub. But she walked or 
shared the gas expenses with friends. 

John Little, a Monticello senior, financed his 
education by selling his belongings. 

“It's a pain in the ass... I'm running out of 
things to sell,”’ he said. 

“T've just about sold everything | own,’ he 
said, including $1,200 to $1,500 in stereo equip- 
ment, three album collections, martial arts 
equipment and his high school class ring. 

Sentimental value was secondary, he said. 
“When your stomach is hungry, you'll sell it.”’ 

Little said he used to rebuild his album collec: 
tion each summer — something he can no 
longer afford to do. 

He said, “I don't drive my car much. | look at 
it more than anything else.’’ He has gone home 
“just when they chase me out of here for spring 
break or Christmas.” 

Since he had already been offered jobs after 
graduation, he wasn’t worried about being 
unemployed after college. 

“If | can just get out,’ he said. “I’m running 
out of things to sell.”’ 

Doug Hoots was an adventurous 


cont. 


stock 


HER COUSIN’S BACK becomes a writing surface for 
Graham freshman Michelle Uzzle as she registers for a radio 
Station's free-tuition raffle. Both Gail Uzzle, also a Graham 
freshman, and her cousin registered for the giveaway. 


market investor out to make a buck or two. 

“I originally got into it to learn more about 
the stock market ... early last fall, when | was 
19,”’ the Columbus, Ohio, junior said. 

But he has become interested in more. ‘'I’m 
interested in money. That's the only reason | 
got into it — greed."’ 

He called his investment “more of a hobby 
than anything else’’ but seemed to take his in- 
vestments seriously. ‘| checked the statistics 
and decided if | invested, | could make more 
than | could in a savings account.”’ 

So he consulted the Wall Street Journal and 
his stock broker, and invested $500. He owned 
stock in five ‘‘high technology’’ companies, in- 
cluding IBM. 

“Most of the stocks | have are more or less 
newer companies; I'm trying to make a big gain 
on them. The four other than IBM are more or 
less gambles; hopefully I'll double my money 
within a year. 

“But nothing's guaranteed. It's more risky 
than a bank, but you stand a better chance of 
getting more back,”’ Hoots said. 

So far he has made money, but he said it was 
hard to estimate how much. “You don’t make 
the money till you sell the stocks,”’ he said, 
because a company is not obligated to pay 
dividends to its stockholders. He has made $50 
in dividends and another $150 by selling some 
stock. 

“Most students don’t invest because they 
can't spare the money, but the ones that can, 
do,” Hoots said. 
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“My parents didn't want me to get into the 
stock market — they liked the more sure 
thing,’ he said. “Actually, Mom didn’t like it, 
but Dad didn't care.”’ 

Hoots said the stock market did involve risk. 
“| don't regret it yet — but | may end up regret- 
ting it,’ he said. 


erry Grooms, an Owensboro junior, had an 
alternate method. He saved green stamps. 

“| used to throw them away,” he said. *'| 

sed to think saving them was kind of silly ... 

but one time | looked through a catalog and 

saw a lot of things in it, so | started saving the 

stamps.’ he said. 
When Fred Wheeler went to the store, he 


didn't look for his favorite brand of cigarettes 


— he smokes generic cigarettes. 

Wheeler, a Louisville senior, said they were 
sometimes hard to find in the stores, but their 
price made up for it. He said they were much 


cheaper than brand-name cigarettes, like two, 


regular packs for 75 cents. 
He said they were good. 
Students were not the only ones trying to 


- make the best of hard times. 


Many students who frequent the university 
center have seen her — a small, dark-haired 
lady who collects cans. 

She is Lois Lane, and she has been selling 
aluminum cans at 25 cents per pound to a 
Richardsville Road junkyard. She has been col- 
lecting the cans since about March, mainly in 


the university center where she works. 

“| found | could make money out of it, so | 
just started,” she said. ‘Il get out and pick them 
up off the road when | get the time and feel like 
it." She said she could rarely find the time or 
the energy, with her long working days. 

. ‘It's extra money for food,’ she said. 

“A little girl made a special trip up here last 
night and brought me two or three cans from 
the photo lab,”’ she said. 

She sold cans worth $12 on one trip and 
another load worth $9.10. “It’s not much, but it 
helps,”’ she said. “You'd be surprised how 
many people drink the stuff.” 

Lane said she learned to adapt because she 
grew up during the Depression. ‘These kids 
don’t know what hard times are,’ she said. 

“| think the economy's getting pretty bad,” 
she said. ‘‘(But) it’s not hardly as bad (as the 
Depression) because people can still eat. I’ve 
seen a time when we didn't have food to eat or 
a lump of coal in the house. 

“I've seen my mother work all day washing 
clothes on a washing board for 50 cents a day,” 
Lane said. 

But she said, “‘It ain't got that bad yet.” 


Chris Allen 
Barry Rose 
and Erica Smith 


SIGNS OF FAST FOOD restaurants along 31-W By-Pass 
lure students in for a meal. But with prices up and business 
down, most places offered specials or coupons. Other 
businesses offered free delivery to save on gas. 


Business teacher saves consumers money by 


checking store security as a professional shopper. 
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A sheep in wolf's clothing 


tr. Don Brad: 
ley shoplifts 
for a living. 


But Bradley, who 
also teaches small 
business manage- 
ment at Western, 
stressed he was a pro- 
fessional shopper. 

“I don't like the 
term ‘professional 

* _ shoplifter, because 
that's just one phase of what I do,”’ he said. 

Businesses may hire ‘‘professional shop- 
pers” to shoplift as a way of checking security. 
Bradley said work as a shopper was varied, and 
“shoplifting’’ may constitute about 25 percent 
of the job. 

Other job duties included checking com- 
petitors’ prices and policies, evaluating fran- 
chises to meet company standards and holding 
seminars for management and employees, he 
said. 

Bradley said about shoplifting: ““The thing 
that upsets me is to some people it sounds 
glamorous.”’ He said he was hired to make a 
store as efficient for the consumer as possible. 
To do that, he must ‘‘test”’ the store. 

He once.stole a refrigerator by telling an 
employee his wife had purchased it the day 
before. The employee even helped him to load 
it. 

The objective was not to get anybody fired or 


in trouble, but to educate them so _ they 
wouldn't have the losses. Bradley said that 
could lower prices for consumers. 

‘A lot of people don’t realize there are people 
who steal for a living,’ he said. ‘There's a lot of 
professional thieves out there, and to me 
they're the most challenging people to catch. 

“There’s a little bit of detective in me,” he 
said. 

People shoplift for many reasons, he said, 
but the biggest reason has been drug problems. 
“You'd be surprised how many people in Bowl- 
ing Green steal for a drug habit,”’ Bradley said. 
“Their habit gets so bad that that’s the only 
thing they can do to finance it.” 

A surprisingly high number of shoplifters are 
doctors’ and lawyers’ wives, Bradley said. They 
seem to want to get caught, a sign of 
kleptomania. 

He said the truly needy are more honest than 
people who have the money to pay for what 
they steal. Some people steal to eat, but 
Bradley believed food stamps and social pro- 
grams had eased that problem. 

“There’s no doubt that as people lose their 
jobs and as the economy is hurting like it is, 
we've seen an increase (in shoplifting) — 
especially in the middle class,” he said. 

Bradley said he became familiar with retail- 
ing through his father’s business. 

He got ideas for theft prevention while a stu- 
dent at Bowling Green State University in Ohio. 
He was a desk operator at the police depart 


ment, and some of the people arrested would 
show him tricks of the trade. 

Bradley said he has been a professional shop- 
per 10 years. “Il started giving seminars for 
small business administration (at a former 
teaching job in Indiana), and from _ there 
businesses started coming to me with their 
problems.” 

He said he earned extra money as a part-time 
consultant for small businesses. “It helps keep 
me current for my classes. It gets you involved 
with the community outside the classroom.” 

As the economy got tighter, he predicted pro- 
fessional shoppers would be more in demand. 

Major chains such as Holiday Inn, Wendy’s, 
Sears and J. C. Penney have hired full-time pro- 
fessional shoppers. To qualify for the job 
Bradley recommended retailing experience. “‘l 
tell my students that it’s a good job,”’ he said. 

“The great thing for me is it gives me a 
chance to go out and test to see if things I teach 
in small business management are being done,’’ 
Bradley said. ‘| can go out and see it being done 
and not just have to live it off the pages of a 
book. ; 

“I’ve always looked at it as a religious thing 
too,’ Bradley said. “‘l want to help provide fair 
prices to people who will pay for the goods. 

“As my mother-in-law puts it, I’m one of the 
few men she’s met who enjoys shopping as 
much as a lady does,’’ Bradley said, ‘‘and | 
don't mean that to be sexist.’’- 

Angela Cobb [) 
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The high cost 


of having fun 


fter the day’s last class or one textbook 

chapter too many, students wanted to 

be entertained without spending a lot of 
money. 

The options were wideranging — books, 

movies, music or drinking. 

' “Things aren’t like they used to be,” 
Edgewood sophomore Steve Beck said. ‘‘Prices 
have gone up, and that definitely affects the 
way | have a good time.”’ 

Some students turned to books to get more 
for their money. 

Candy Shirley, manager of Waldenbooks in 
Greenwood Mall, said at least a third of her 
customers were Western students. “‘l think 
they're reading a lot,” she said. ‘It’s really a 
surprise to me. 

“| think the whole educational environment 
is conducive to book reading,” she said. ‘‘It 
wasn't so long ago that | was a student and 
haunted bookstores.” 

She did not see any lack of money from 
students. ‘‘I can’t believe the amount of money 
that’s available, especially from students,’’ she 
said. 

An_ informal 


survey of local businesses 


showed that entertainment prices rose substan- 
tially in three years. Movies were up 25 per- 
cent. Albums increased 10 to 15 percent. Fast 
food was up 25 percent, while liquor and beer 
cost 15 percent more. 

Gas increased the most — by 50 percent. As 
a result, students had to make adjustments. 


RESIDENTS OF PEARCE-FORD TOWER are silhouetted 
by the sun as they play video games, an inexpensive form of 
entertainment, on the 27th floor. Student affairs dean Charles 
Keown ordered the games removed the day after they were 


installed, sparking widespread controversy. 
a 2 e ¥ — Mike Collins 


Movies were a big part of entertainment in 
Bowling Green, but opinions differed as to how 
economical they were. 

“At the initial cost, it’s not the best value,” 
Don Simard, a graduate student from Auburn, 
Maine, said. He said concerts and plays were a 
better value. 

Martin Theater manager Bill Scates said 
movies were a good buy because prices here 
have been the same for 2!/2 years. 

“When you're on a budget and going to 
school, you have to get by on cheaper enter- 
tainment,”’ he said. 

Ticket saleswoman Janet Kirby, a Bowling 
Green freshman, said, “It depends on the 
movie, but overall, it just doesn’t seem as busy 
as it was three years ago.”’ 

“I wait to go to the movies until the cheapies 
come to Western,’’ Alexandria junior Connie 
Groneck said. ““They’re a lot less expensive 
than at other theaters.”’ 

Pat VanHook, a sophomore from New 
Carlisle, Ohio, said, “‘It’s a lot of fun to get a 
bunch of your friends together and come to the 
movie here (at the university center). They may 
have already shown somewhere else, but 
they're pretty good — and cheaper, too.” 

Manager Tim Fath of Headquarters, a music 
and waterbeds store, said record sales were 
increasing. 

“They have picked up since the Christmas 
season, but all of 1980 has been bad for record 
sales,’’ he said. 


— Steve Lowry 


PATRONS OF MICHAEL’S PUB listen to the music of 
Beau Haddock and Flash Biscuit and the Rural Elite. Many 
Western students said they took advantage of special and 
happy hours at Bowling Green bars as an inexpensive way to 
have fun. 


Fath said the economy has made students 
more careful about what they buy. He also said 
that the store’s Dirty Dozen Club, in which a 
customer can get one free album after buying 
12, has been very popular. 

Wendy’s manager Steve Casebolt said, ‘‘Our 
business has stayed pretty steady over the last 
two years, but not increased.’’ A manager at 
McDonald’s confirmed the situation, although 
he said the student market here was larger than 
ever. 

People thought twice about spending money. 

“I’m basically a coupon freak, | guess. When 
I eat out, I try to go where | have coupons for. | 
switch around a lot, to save money,’ David 
Clark, an Edmonton sophomore, said. 

“Tl think a lot more about it (the economy) 
this year than | did last year,’’ Bowling Green 
junior Greg Edmunds said. “A lot of it has to do 
with school — having to spend more money at 
school and not having the money for 
entertainment. 

‘So you look at all the bars that are having 
specials. | know a lot of people are hitting these 
bars while a special is going on,” he said. 

“If you go out one night and spend too much 
money, you may wind up staying home the 
next night. It’s a hassle, but you have to watch 
it,’ Tina DeVincenzo, a senior from Daytona, 
Fla., said. 

Lewisport senior Melissa Lyles said she com- 
bated this by going to private parties instead of 


continued on page 44 


MOVIEGOERS felt the pinch of inflation as ticket prices at 
Bowling Green theaters increased 25 percent in three years. 
Bowling Green sophomore Betsy Burns sells tickets at Martin 
Twin Theater in Bowling Green Mall. The theater's manager, 
Bill Scates, said he still thought movies were a good buy. 


— Steve Lowry 
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bars. ‘We used to go out last year once, maybe 
twice a week. But we don’t even do it once, 
maybe twice a month now because money's so 
tight.” 

Groneck spent less on mixed drinks to avoid 
having to stay home at night. ‘‘Instead of going 
to a bar and guzzling your drink, you can sip on 
the same drink for a longer time. That way, you 
spend less money and still have a good time.”’ 

“| just go to free parties,’ Louisville 
sophomore Kathy Abell said. ‘| don't want to 
ever spend over two dollars on a night because 
| don't have the money to blow, and | never buy 
my own drinks. | always wait to have 
somebody buy them for me. 

“Any way | can get off cheaper, that's the 
way | go.” 

Bar happy hours were also a good buy, 


The high cost of having fun 


according to Danville senior Mark Tanner. ‘‘It’s 
a good deal because the drinks are cheaper and 
because you get free food with them at some 
bars. That's all right.’ 

Terry Goodin, a Shepherdsville junior, said, 
“We go to the Alibi a lot, but we have to watch 
Our money.” 

Burt Goodlett, a Bardstown senior, agreed. 
“We go to the Alibi because we know 
everybody. That way, you don't have to spend 
a lot of money to have a good time.” 

“When | go to parties or something in 
Louisville it always costs me more money. Here 
in Bowling Green | have to spend very little on 
entertainment to have a good time,”’ Abell said. 

“There's not a whole lot to do other than go- 
ing to bars, or a restaurant or a movie — and 
that’s it in Bowling Green. | do all three,’ Kevin 
Strader, a senior from Carbondale, IIl., said. 

“They're (students) not going to go out on a 
night on the town to the bars and spend ten or 


fifteen bucks or more — like | used to do,” Ed- 
munds said. “They're going to go out and 
spend three or four dollars, hit the specials and 
try to have a good time that way.” 

Along with cutting back on some forms of 
entertainment, students have learned to plan 
their activities to beat the high cost of having 
fun. 

“It used to be that we'd all just jump in the 
car and take off for Nashville, but not 
anymore,’ Dave Ziller, a senior from Highland, 
Ind., said. 

“With gas so high, you have to plan for it 
now. You used to be able to get there and back 
on $5 worth of gas, but now it takes more like 
$15. So now we only go about every six weeks 
or so,’ he said. “You just have to be more 
money-conscious now.’ 

It was necessary to plan for a good time out, 
according to Jenny Molen, a Somerset 
graduate student. “I like Bowling Green, but | 


— Jim Gensheimer 


get tired of the same old things. 

“When | want a change of pace, | go to 
Nashville with a carload of my friends. But | 
have to deprive myself for two or three weks to 
do it.”’ she said. 

“I didn't used to have to plan it like that, but | 
have to now because everything is so expen- 
sive,” Molen said. ‘“‘But when we go, we have a 
good time shopping and going to bars and 
meeting guys from MTSU (Middle Tennessee 
State University) and Vandy.” 

There were still other, less popular and more 
inexpensive forms of entertainment. Adolphus 
senior Nora Cleek said she liked to read and 
talk with her friends. 

“| think that people are doing stuff these 
days that’s more meaningful,”’ B. J. Hinkle, a 
Louisville junior, said. ‘With prices the way 
they are, people just aren't spending their 
money on dumb stuff anymore. They're spend- 
ing more time talking to each other.” 


THE FOURTH FLOOR of the university center provided 
many students with opportunities for inexpensive entertain- 
ment. Dawn Allen, a Russellville freshman, and Mark 
Haynes, a Bowling Green sophomore, play foosball. Haynes 
said he has played foosball 31/2 years and plays every day. 


A SAILBOAT represents a sizable investment, but one some 
students are willing to make. Hopkinsville senior Betty 
Bowles, a Versailles sophomore Jim Hoffman and Bowling 
Green sophomore Sharon Platt sail Bowles’ $3,300 Hobie Cat 
sailboat on Barren River. 


Livermore senior Chester Baldwin agreed. 
“I’ve had girls tell me they would really rather 
just talk than going out and spending a lot of 
money on a movie or something. 

‘People just don’t have as much money to 
spend as they used to. They’re switching to 
other things that don’t require a lot of money, 
but which are still good ways of having fun,” he 
said. 

‘Sometimes, we sit up in our room and listen 
to a friend of ours play her guitar,” Shirley 
Fulkerson, a Louisville junior, said. 

“It’s nice to sit and talk to the girls, or watch 
TV together,’ Angela Gay, a Lexington junior, 
said. 

“Usually we get together and go over to a 
friend’s apartment,” said Leigh Schaffner, a 
Goshen freshman. ‘‘That's a nice way to have a 
good time.”’ 

“We spend a lot more time walking and talk- 
ing,’ Barbara Bendis, a Versailles freshman, 
said. ‘‘Western has a really pretty campus, and 
it’s nice to walk around it with someone and 
talk. 

‘Instead of going out and spending money 
we don’t have, we walk over to Baskin-Robbins 
and get ice cream, or sit on the steps of Cherry 
Hall and talk. You don’t have to spend money 
to have a good time,”’ she said. 

In addition to improving communication, 
high prices helped people get in better shape. 

“I spend a lot of time playing basketball with 
some of my friends from our fraternity in the 
afternoon,’ Benjamin McLeod, a junior from 
Chesapeake, Va., said. 

“| play intramural softball to have a good 
time. It’s fun, and it’s also a good way to stay in 
shape,” Madisonville freshman Randy Franklin 
said. 

Keg parties also provided students with an 
alternative to beat the high cost of having fun. 
“A keg party is the cheapest way to have a 
party,” Ziller said. “You can go and put in a 
couple of bucks and get maybe five or six 
beers. 


— Steve Lowry 


“If you went to a bar, you would spend a lot 
more than that for six beers,”’ he said. “‘It winds 
up being a good buy.”’ 

Despite rising prices, video game volume has 
gone up 50 percent in a year and a half, accor- 
ding to assistant manager Richard Sarles at 
Greenwood Mall's Land of Oz. 

Manager Bill Garrett said such an increase 
was possible because of a breakthrough in com- 
puter technology. 

“Five years ago, you couldn’t have put a 
game that size (pointing to a carracing game 
called Night Driver) in the cabinet it’s in,’ he 
said. ‘‘It would have been impossible Decause 
of the size of the computer it would have taken 
to control the game.”’ 

Sarles said space games were well-played. 
‘Missile Command, Star Castle, and Gorf are 
the most popular. They make more money 
than any of the others.” 

Kevin Massie, a former Western student from 
Xenia, Ohio, explained why video games have 
become so popular. ‘They're a lot of fun to 
play, man, and they’re also challenging. 

“You can see what the other guy has done 
(high scores on the game are posted and up- 
dated by the computer), and you can try to beat 
it,” he said. ‘You play the computer and the 
other guy.”’ 

Princeton sophomore Ron Hunter said, 
“These games are just a lot of fun, and good 
recreation.” 

Having a good time was more costly than it 
used to be. However, students found ways to 
cope with the price of having fun. 

They have cut back on entertainment, learn- 
ed to plan, and enjoyed less expensive fun. 

“They used to literally blow money on 
things,’ Fath said. 

Perhaps Louisville freshman Kim Joiner best 
expressed the mood: “Our story is that we 
didn’t have the money,” she said. “But we still 
managed to have a good time.” 

Becky Suiter 


and Bill Estep LJ 
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The high cost of having fun 


— Steve Lowry 


Weekend romances 


Wockond romances 


Leaving home doesn’t always mean leaving relationships behind. 


n Aug. 18, 1977, Janice Winter left 
Louisville to come to school at 


Western. 
She also left a boyfriend. 
Not very unusual circumstances for 


freshmen entering college — often, high school 
sweethearts end up going to different schools. 
Often, they break it off. 

But sometimes — as in Winter's case, they 
decide to commute. 

Winter, a Louisville senior, had dated Donnie 


’ Cox for six months when she left for Western. 


He was older, she said, and there was no ques- 
tion about how it would be once she was in 
Bowling Green and he was in Louisville. 

They would not date others, and they would 
commute. 

“We decided before | came that we wouldn't 
date others,’ Winter said. “It wasn’t going to 
change anything by my coming to school.” 

‘| didn’t even cry when | left. | was excited 
about coming to Western.”’ 

Though it’s not too hard to find freshmen 
running home to girlfriends or boyfriends every 
weekend, seniors are harder to come by. 


WHEN KITE FLYING becomes dull, Versailles sophomore 
Patti Davis decides to wrap her boyfriend, John Belcher, in 
the kite string. The couple was having a picnic at Covington 
Park during one of Belcher'’s visits. 


Four years after her first trip home to see 
Cox, Winter will attest that she is a rarity. After 
2/2 years of commuter dating, Cox asked 
Winter to marry him on the anniversary of their 
first date — a blind one. 

“The only reason | can figure that it ever 
lasted,”’ she laughed and said, “is because we 
never have time to fight when we never see 
each other.” 

She joked that she was afraid what might 
happen when they get married. 

“We fight like cats and.dogs in the summer- 
time when we're around each other all the 
time,’ she said. “I guess that’s because we 
know it won't cost a long distance phone call to 
patch it up.” 

Even though they were a two-hour drive 
apart, Winter said there probably weren't more 
than six weekends out of the entire four years 
that they didn’t see each other. 

She said she went to Louisville twice for each 
of his trips to Bowling Green. - 

“It just worked out better that way, because 
he had a steady job in Louisville, Winter said. 

“| just wish I had a buck for every gallon of 


— Steve Lowry 


UNABLE TO CONCENTRATE on accounting, Lexington 
sophomore Julie Thompson focuses her attention on her 
boyfriend Butch Ramsey, a Bowling Green sophomore, but 
after Thompson transferred to Western, the couple no longer 
had to commute to be together. 


gas I’d bought to go home,” she said. 

Though it did get rough every now and then, 
she said the four years of separation weren't 
too traumatic. “It got to me really bad my 
sophomore year,’ she said. “I had some 
friends, but not a lot.” 

After that, she decided to socialize more. “In 
fact, the spring semester of my sophomore 
year | ended up partying pretty much.” 

She said that guys would ask her out, and 
she’d go, ‘“‘but not on what you'd really call 
dates. They knew | was engaged.” 

Cox and Winter aren’t the only pair who 
started their commuting relationship with a 
blind date. Patti Davis, a Versailles sophomore, 
planned to marry John Blecher, Nov. 21, 1981. 

The couple, who were fixed up the summer 
before Davis was a sophomore, had planned to 
date others when Davis left for Western. 

“It just didn’t end up that way,” Davis said. 
“| came down here and didn’t want to go out 
with anyone else.”’ 

Since then, Belcher, a 26-year-old University 
of Kentucky graduate student and pastor of the 
Millville Christian Church, hasn’t missed many 
weekends at Western. 

Belcher, also an intern at the Comprehensive 
Care Center in Lexington, said coming here so 
often had caused ‘‘a hassle” on a few different 
occasions. He was on call, and had to return to 
Lexington three times soon after arrivng in 
Bowling Green. 

“Besides that, overall | think being separated 
strengthened our relationship and made it more 
significant,’ he said. “It’s been tough — but 
definitely worthwhile.” 

Hopkinsville freshman Kevin Atwood said he 
was amazed how much closer he and his 
hometown girlfriend, Tracy Thomas, were after 
his first year at Western. 

‘Now it means a whole lot more to us when 
we do get to see each other,” he said. 

Atwood, who dated Thomas a little more 
than a year before coming to Western, said they 
were used to seeing each other at least every 
other day. He said his decision to go to Western 
“didn’t go over real well.” 

“She had a lot of questions and misconcep- 
tions about what college would be like. She 
thought it would be one continuous party,’’ he 
said. 

But he had thought he might be a lot further 
away. He had almost attended the University of 
South Florida. - 

“Going to USF didn’t go over near as well as 
going to Western,” he said. “‘Florida’s an awful 
long drive home for the weekend.” 

As many high school couples decide to go 
separate ways when one enters college and the 
other is still in high school, Atwood and 
Thomas decided to break up when he first went 
to Western. 

But going home that 
weekend made the difference. 

“When | went home that first weekend and 


first Labor Day 


continued on page 48 
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didn’t see her, it was so weird | knew it couldn't 
last very long,” he said. 

“IT called her up, and Sunday we got back 
together.’ 

He said he didn’t handle the first few weeks 
of separation very well, even though he was go- 
ing home every other weekend. 

“Western turned out to be a lot easier than | 


thought it would be,” he said. ‘| had planned to- 


study a whole lot to keep my mind off of her, 
and | didn’t have to.”’ 


‘| ended up wasting a lot of time, and I’d end 
up sitting around thinking about her and really 
missing her.’ 

He pledged Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity 
his spring semester, which he said got him 
more involved in school and kept him busier. 


Unlike Winter and Cox, their relationship 
didn't have to stand the test of four years of 
commuting. Thomas planned to go to Western 
in fall 1981. 

“I can't wait to have her up here~all the 
time,’’ Atwood said. 

John Klotter, a freshman from Henderson: 
ville, Tenn., turned the tables on his girlfriend. 

He said he planned to transfer to his 
girlfriend's school, the University of Kentucky 
in fall 1981. 

He and Cathy Mitchell had been dating six 
months when they separated. At first, their 
decision to go to different schools didn't cause 
any conflict because they were both sure about 
where they wanted to go, he said. 

“She was in love with UK, and | wanted to go 
to Western,’’ Klotter said. ‘I didn't realize it was 
going to be such a lasting thing. | figured we'd 
go to different schools and just go our separate 


ways. It didn't concern me that much.”’ 

He said by the time he'd figured out the rela- 
tionship was going to last — it was too late. 

“| maybe could have gone ahead and gone to 
UK, but | figured a year apart might do us some 
good,"’ he said. He also didn't like UK because 
of its size. 

Once they knew they would still try to make 
it work, Klotter said they spent a lot of time 
discussing how things would be. 

They decided not to date others, call each 
other once a week, write as often as they could 
— and they, too, decided to commute. Klotter, 
because of a dependable ride to Lexington, was 
able to go to UK almost every weekend. 

His constant trips to UK eventually helped 
him decide to transfer, he said. 

“Since I've been up there so many times, | 
realize it’s not that bad,’’ he said. ‘‘Also, 
Western isn’t quite everything | had cracked it 


up to be, so | don't feel like I’m giving up that 
much, especially to be with her.”’ 

Klotter, like Atwood, said that being 
separated had made their relationship stronger. 

‘It made us realize how much we need each 
other,’ he said. “‘And it’s also given us a 
chance to be on our own for a year, make new 
friends, and just see how things work out. 

Stacie Brown, a Bowling Green sophomore, 
isn't transferring to UK, but she said she felt 
like she went there anyway. 

She and Steve Stark, a junior at UK, 
celebrated their four-year anniversary in 
August 1981. Only one year of that was a nor- 
mal, ‘‘non-commuting,”’ relationship. The other 


three have meant trips to Lexington for Brown 
almost every weekend since she started school 
at Western. 

She said the situation wasn’t quite as stable 
when he first went away. She was still a senior 


in high school and only got to see him when his 
parents went to Lexington to see Stark play 
football. 

“There was a lot of jealousy,’ Brown said. *'| 
didn't get to see him very much because | 
couldn't. The only time | got to see him was 
when | went with his parents.”’ 

But once she started college herself, Brown 
said she hardly missed a weekend in Lexington. 
Stark no longer plays football for GK, which 
has increased the weekends he can be visited, 
she said. 

Though she wouldn’t quit, Brown said com- 
muting every weekend wears her out. 

“| never get that much time to relax except 
when I’m with him. | come home late Sunday, 
end up talking to my friends until 3 (a.m.) and 
then turn around and go back on Friday.”’ 

Brown said the hectic pace of commuting 
hasn't hurt her studies. ‘I wouldn't really study 
if | was here anyway,” she said. ‘And we try to 
study a little bit on weekends.”’ 

She said they don’t write each other as often 
now as when they started, but they do talk on 
the phone twice a week for about ten minutes 
at a time. 

Though Stark will probably graduate in 
December 1982, Brown said they hadn't made 
any definite plans. 

“I don’t know what we'll do then,” she said. 
She laughed and added, ‘| guess we'll just 
worry about getting through school first.”’ 

At least one couple has completed the transi- 
tion from weekends only to constant 
togetherness. 

Lexington sophomore Julie Thompson and 
Bowling Green sophomore Butch Ramsey have 
found a happy ending as far as “commuting 
relationships’’ go — they don’t have to 
anymore. 

After dating for 1/2 years in high school, 
Ramsey and Thompson had every intention of 
going to school at UK. Then, Ramsey's family 
moved to Bowling Green. 

“At first, it hurt our relationship because it 
was such a shock that he had to move to Bowl- 
ing Green,’ Thompson said. ‘‘We were both 
kind of mad at life in general because we had to 
move. If we had been working up to it, I’m sure 
we could have handled it better.”’ 

Thompson said after the shock wore off they 
worked on how they would visit each other, and 
how often they could do it. 

They ended up seeing each other every other 
weekend and took turns traveling. 

She said usually that plan worked out, unless 
it snowed. 

“It was really frustrating when snow was 
predicted and I'd cancel my trip, and then it 
wouldn’t snow a flake,’’ she said. The inac- 
curate weather forecasts caused them to miss 
three or four weekends in a row many times. 

Thompson claims she didn’t transfer to 
Western entirely because of Ramsey. She also 
didn't like UK. At first her parents didn't like 
the idea of her transferring because they 
thought it was totally because of her boyfriend. 
“They didn't want me transferring for that 
reason,’ she said. 

“Now that they see how much | like Western 
and how much happier | am at this school — 
it’s fine with them,” she said. 

But just because couples no longer have to 


WITH HANGERS in the back seat of her car, Louisville 
sophomore Debbie Assad and her boyfriend Mark Lee, a 
Livermone sophomore, try to be cheerful as they say good- 
bye for the summer. The two had been dating for eight 
months and planned to see each other during the summer. 

— Jim Gensheimer 


commute, doesn't always mean they see each 
other that much more. 

Thompson claimed, half jokingly and half 
seriously, that they saw each other more when 
they commuted. 

“At least when we did see each other, we left 
our books at home and did nothing but spend 
time together,’ she said. “Now when we see 


_each other, one or the other of us has to be 


studying.” 

Weekend romance is hardly a substitute for a 
relationship when the other partner is always 
around to share good times — and bad. You 
won't find many couples who would prefer 
commuting over a constant relationship. 

But with the right attitude, determined 
couples have made it work. ‘‘It has definitely 
put our relationship to a test,” Klotter said. 
‘But | guess you could say we passed it.”’ 


Cyndi Mitchell 


— Jim Gensheimer 


ONE LAST KISS and it's good-bye for Evansville, Ind., 
sophomore, Chris Wright and her boyfriend Kerr Weiser, a 
Leitchfield sophomore. Although the two tried to get summer 
jobs in Bowling Green, they were unable to arrange a summer 
together. : 
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Commentary by Diane Comer 


our little faces peered through plastic 
{- dime-store masks as we stomped up the 
concrete stairs to ring the doorbell. 

As soon as I, my brother and two sisters 
reached the landing, the door was opened by an 
elderly man. A woman stood ‘beside him 
holding a Tupperware bowl filled with candy. 

Trick-or-treat!"’ we shouted, oblivious to the 
scowling, twisted-faced jack-o-lantern beside us. 

The couple smiled as they opened the 
outside door to let us in. 

When | was a child, we prepared for weeks 
for Halloween. In school, we worked Halloween 
puzzles in our Weekly Readers and drew 
pictures of large, yellow-crayoned moons 
shining on ghoulish figures. 

The season officially began with the 
television special, “It's the Great Pumpkin, 
Charlie Brown."’ And as the big day drew near, 
classmates excitedly described their costumes 

and made plans about who would go trick: 

ortreating with whom. 

My mother always hung a craggy-faced 

witch on the refrigerator and placed 

the sacrificial pumpkin in a 

protected corner. She often sang 

her favorite seasonal song: 

“Halloween, Halloween, oh 

what scary things are seen! 

Witches hats, coal black 

cats, broomsticks spiders, 
mice and rats!" 

As the nights turned 

dark, | sat on the 


ne 


Halloween | 


porch and watched the silhouettes of the trees 

appear to become skeletons. The crisp odor of 

dry leaves mingled with the wind, and the scent 

revealed that Halloween was fast approaching. 

Several days before we were to go trick-or- 

treating, we’ decorated brown grocery sacks 

with ghosts and goblins. We rolled down the 
_ tops of the bags to make handles for carrying 
_ what we hoped would be large amounts of 
| candy. 

Finally, Halloween arrived. 

ed run home from school and 
; anxiously try on our costumes to 
wy: ’ make sure they were all right. Our 
favorite characters were gypsies, ‘hobos, 
clowns and witches; every year it seemed our 
| costumes became more imaginative. 
The afternoons on Oct. 31 were the longest 
| afternoons I’ve ever spent. We couldn't go 
| trick-or-treating until supper was finished, and 
'we would be too excited to watch TV, so we 
vented our energy by racing around the 
| backyard. 
_ The climax. of the afternoon was watching 
| Dad carve the jack-o-lantern, It became a yearly 
| ritual: he spread. newspaper on the floor, drew a 
|face on the pumpkin with a black wax pencil, 
scooped out its insides and carved a wide-eyed, 
\jagged- toothed fiend. 
| By the time that was finished Mom had 
jsupper ready, and although we were too 
jexcited to eat, we managed to swallow a few 
bites before rushing off to don our costumes. 
\When we were ready to go, the first trick-or- 
itreaters were arriving, so we grabbed our candy 


} 


bags and ran out the front door after them. 

We bounded across neighbor's yards, 
impatiently waiting for our younger sister to 
catch up. We waded through piles of leaves and 
greeted friends who passed us along the way. 
We teased each other about the spooks. ming 
in bushes. 

There were several houses in. the 
neighborhood all the kids hated to go to 
because their treats weren't as ‘desirable as 
others. One man tossed a meager handful of 
popcorn into the bottom of our bags. enone 
gave us one black jellybean. 

But when we went to our biadtiparents 
house, it made up for any times we felt we'd 


been slighted. We went there last because Mom. 


and Dad had to take us in the car. And we 
enjoyed going there the most because my 
grandmother always gave us_ her leftover 
candy. es 

When we got home from trick-or-treating the 
dirty work was out of the way, so we began our 
favorite Halloween tradition. We dumped our 
treasured candy onto the living room rug and 
held The Great Candy Swap. First, we 
separated all our candy. into piles of bubble 
gum, suckers, candy bars, jawbreakers and 


whatever else we happened to get. Then we 


played a miniature version of ‘Let's Make a 
Deal.” 

| always felt sad when we finished. our 
swapping game because | knew it was time for 
bed, and another Halloween night had come 


and gone. But the worst part came when Dad 


brought the pumpkin in from off the porch and. 


blew out its candle. There isn't a sadder way to 

end Halloween than filling the house with the 

smell of a scorched jack-olantern. 

’ ow that I'm in college, Halloween 
hasn't lost the special: meaning it had 

~ when | was a child. It's still my favorite 


holiday — next to Christmas — and one of the 


best titnes I've ever had at Western was at the 
campus Halloween party. 
But Halloween has Certainly changed. 


Since | hadn't been home for Halloween for” 

| went home: this time . 
expecting to see bunches of. trick-or- treaters 
along with the: familiar Beg ener on our 


the past two years, 


porch. 


However, there were no trick-or- treaters, and Ae 
there was no jack-olantern. Halloween item ye 
hometown had been. celebrated on Oct. 30. _ 

_ because of a cross-town football rivalry played — 
Halloween night. City. officials were afraid wee 


trouble with rowdy pranksters. — 


| was disappointed that the holiday had to ‘be ake 
rescheduled. to prevent overzealous. pranks. 
about OW!) 8 as 
‘Halloween has changed over the years. Parents. 
can no longer allow their children to venture eae 
‘And what Wasi 
once considered harmless: Halloween. pranks 


Unfortunately, it said a lot. 


into strange neighborhoods. 


have evolved into a trend of serious vandalism. 


When | was a child, we knew the true spirit of ae 
the holiday. The only things we feared. on ee 
Halloween night were witches and goblins. It'sa» 
really have | ee 


shame that children today 
pomething to be afraidof. (> © 


Illustration bad Kim Kolarik 
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Homecoming 


A 30-15 victory over Middle Tennessee 
made Western No. 1 in the OVC. 
The celebrations began Thursday, ending in 


A ten-gallon Topper 


strings on Sam Bush’s fiddle snap. 

It was his excitement, spurred on by the 
audience, that made the New Grass Revival 
band member play so vigorously at the combin- 
ed concert and pep rally in Smith Stadium. 


More than 2,000 students attended the 
Thursday show — part of the Homecoming 
theme, a Country and Western holiday — and 
none hesitated to show their enthusiasm. Some 
shouted their approval, some clapped and 
some even slapped theif knees. 

But the band wasn’t the only thing exciting 
that night. Big Red, with cowboy boots, a 
sheriff's star and a mustache, rode onto the 
football field ina covered wagon. 

Next came the real stars: Western's football 
team, undefeated at 8-0. 

Offensive strong guard Pete Walters, a 
Shepherdsville senior, said he knew the team 
could count on the student support when they 
played Middle Tennessee that Saturday. 

“You don’t know how good it is for the team 
to run out on the field and see all you crazy peo- 
ple up there in the stands,”’ he said. 

The people got crazy later that night, too, 
when a spotlight pointed to Western’s president 
Donald Zacharias. He was dressed in a football 
uniform, complete with padding and helmet, 
unrecognizable as he ran toward the cheering 
crowd in the stands. 

But everyone knew who it was when he pull- 
ed off his helmet. ‘‘We can feel a great sense of 


E wasn't the chilly night air that made two 


— Steve Lowry 


WITH HER PARENTS in the stands, Annette Thurman wat- 
ches the game. The junior from Evansville, Ind., was one of 
two cheerleaders who were injured during the game. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE QUARTERBACK Brown Stanford 
tries to free himself from Donnie Evans, a junior from 
Franklin. Even though Middle gained 241 yards from pass- 
ing, Western's defense held the opposition to 15 points. 


pride when our football team gets on the field 
— many people have told me what a great 
team and university we have and it’s because 
of you all,’’ he said. 

“llove ya!” 

The pep rally included entertainment from 
Western’s cheerleaders and pep band, and it 
ended with fireworks. 

Roxie Wright, a Woodbury freshman, was ex- 
cited about Homecoming’s opening night even 
though she wouldn't be able to attend the game 
because of work. 

“It’s fun,’”’ she said. ‘“‘Homecoming has a lot 
more spirit to it than it did at home. Everyone 
seems to get involved in it.”’ 

The combination pep rally and concert was 
different from past Homecomings. Ron Beck, 
University Center Board adviser and Homecom- 
ing committee co-chairman, said there used to 
be a pep rally one night and a concert on 
Homecoming. 

“There were only about two- or 300 people at 
the pep rally last year. A jump from that many 
to over 2,000 is quite an increase,’’ Beck said. 

But there was no major concert this year, 
partly because Sunshine Promotions, the 
university's former concert promoter, withdrew 
its concert contract. The Homecoming commit- 
tee, reminded of Sunshine’s $10,000 loss on 
last year’s Pablo Cruise concert, decided 


against the risk of a major concert. 
“We hope to build on this new format,’ Beck 
said. ‘We hope to get anywhere from five to 


— Todd Buchanan 


10,000 people here for the pep rally in future 
years.” 

He said the Homecoming committee, which 
had been planning since spring, did not mind 
charging admission for the pep rally because it 
invested more than $3,700 for the band and 
fireworks. 

Many students approved of the new concept. 

Cheryl Lynn Cowley, a junior from 
Elizabethtown, said the pep rally’s atmosphere 
WESTERN YELL LEADERS ride on an antique fire engine 
to lead the Homecoming parade. The students dressed in 


their uniforms and cowboy hats to illustrate the theme, A 
Country and Western Holiday. 


— Todd Buchanan 


weekend 


changed the spirit of Homecoming. 

‘Personally, | like the change from a couple: 
oriented activity to a groupriented activity,” 
Cowley said. 

Louisville sophomore Ed Childers said he 
didn’t go to the concert last year because he 
wasn't interested in rock music. And he didn’t 
go to the pep rally then because he didn’t know 


about it. 
continued on page 54 


NEW GRASS REVIVAL provided music for the Homecom- 


ing pep rally. Zacharias and the yell leaders also appeared at 
the spirit show. 


— Steve Lowry 
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Ten-gallon con. 


“| enjoyed this year’s band because you can 
get more involved in bluegrass than you can in 
rock,’ he said. ‘‘The people got moving, and 
clapping to the music gave it the atmosphere 
that made the whole night a success.” 

Childers said the country and western theme 
was good because it was the fad. “Since the 
movie ‘Urban Cowboy’ came out the fad went 
from disco to country and western — it’s work- 
ing because it’s where we all are now.” 

Rick Ritchie, a Meade County junior, also 
thought the country theme fit the times. 

“| also think a lot of the participation was 
due to the team’s record,”’ he said. ‘Naturally 
people want to get involved and support a winn- 
ing team.” 


On Homecoming morning, people lined up 
along Russellville Road to watch 15 floats and 
25 bands in the parade. Last year’s queen Betty 
Thompson, a Bowling Green senior, led the 
parade riding ina firetruck. 

A stagecoach, pulled by two manikins dress- 
ed as Middle Tennessee football players, won 
the first-place Regents trophy. The Industrial 
Education and Technology club, the society of 
Manufacturing Engineers and Bemis Lawrence 
Hall sponsored the float. 

The parade wasn’t the only source of 
Homecoming decorations. Several dormitories 
decorated their lobbies like barns and staged 
square dances. 

But Pearce-Ford Tower went all out. 

In front of the dorm, a wooden sign leaned 
unsteadily — it said Tower Town, pop. 888. 

Inside, the modern lobby was transformed in- 
to a frontier Main Street. 

Gray-brown pieces of lumber were nailed 
together to create a saloon, a jail and a general 
store. A barrel of apples sat near two Tower 
residents who played checkers on the porch of 
the store. 

An old spittoon, empty whiskey bottles and 
mugs on the lobby desk added flavor to the 
place. 

On the wall of the jail, a wanted sign asked 
for J Courson — dead or alive — and offered a 
$1,000 reward. 

Courson, PearceFord dorm director, said the 
town was built mainly by five Pearce-Ford 
residents, but about 25 others helped in the 
four days before Homecoming. 

‘| guess part of it is because there are so 
many enthusiastic freshmen in the Tower who 
have been very excited about doing something 
for Homecoming,’ Courson said. 

Gary Ransdell, co-chairman of Homecoming 
activities and assistant to the director of alumni 
affairs, said that the alumni’s Homecoming was 
the best ever. 

“Homecoming is the largest budget item of a 
social nature that we have,’’ Ransdell said. He 
said the Alumni Association spent $5,000 to 
hire Danny Davis and the Nashville Brass for 
their Friday night dance. 

The dance and concert were in the Garrett 
Conference Center this year instead of a local 
club so more people could attend, he said. 

The alumni also had a 9 a.m. reception Satur- 
day at Craig Alumni Center before the parade. 

The W club, an alumni club for athletic letter 
holders, had a breakfast in Diddle arena, featur- 
ing a reunion of the 1970 football team — Ohio 
Valley Conference champions. 


The 1980 team had also become OVC cham- 
pions by the end of the day when Western 
defeated winless Middle Tennessee and Austin 
Peay won over Murray. 

Jane Lockin, a junior from Benton, Ill., also 
had a Homecoming victory when she was 
crowned queen. 

For Lockin, Homecoming was an event she 
said she would never forget. The 6-foot, 3-inch 
center for Western’s women’s basketball team 
loved every minute of her experience as queen. 

She said it was fun, and it was ‘“‘good for my 
ego.’ Lockin, who had never been nominated 


— Kim Kolarik 


FIREWORKS BRIGHTEN the night sky before Smith 
Stadium during the Thursday night pep rally. About 200 peo- 
ple attended the combined concert, pep rally and fireworks 
display. 


A GREEN GRAPE in her hand, Barbara Schocke, an 
Owensboro senior, talks with Fruit-of-theLoom guy Mike 
Burke, a Lexington senior. Other characters from the TV 
commercial — purple grape Greg Davis, green grape Larry 
Hildenbrandt and fig Russ Skog — were persuaded to dress 
up by university centers director Ron Beck. 


A MECHANICAL COWBOY shoots a Middle Tennessee 
football player on the float titled ‘Shoot ‘Em Up, Toppers." 
Alpha Omicron Pi sorority and Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity won 
the third-place Red Towel Award for the float. 


as college Homecoming queen before, didn't 
think she would be chosen as one of the six 
finalists. 

“Winston Stevenson, my escort, said, ‘We've 
got this one in the bag, man’ as we were waiting 
for the finalists to be announced. He said that 
all the cameramen were focusing on us 


because they knew in advance who was going 
to win. But | didn’t believe him," she said. 

Two candidates tied for first runner-up in the 
Homecoming election. They were Karen Head, 
a Bowling Green senior; and Jennifer Lierley, a 
senior from Clarksville, Tenn. 


— Steve Lowry 


AN ROTC HONOR guard forms a sword archway for 
Homecoming queen Jane Lockin, a sophomore from Benton, 
Ill, and her escort Winston Stevenson, a freshman from Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


Other finalists included Susan Mabry, a 
Hopkinsville senior; Gloria Shaw, a Paducah 
senior; and Jennie Sauer, a Louisville junior. 

“If there’s something | want for all my 
friends,’ Lockin said, “it's for them to be 
Homecoming queen — because it’s something 
they'll never forget.” 

Carol Sheets [] 


TWO TALL CHARACTERS joke with Big Red during the 
football game. The animated fiddle and banjo were brought 
from Opryland, a country music amusement park 
Nashville, Tenn., to help with the Homecoming theme. 


— Steve Lowry. 


— Todd Buchanan 


— steve Lowry 
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Izod shirts and monograms, cowboy boots 
and denim characterized the campus styles of 


Country club 


Trends, fads,  in- 
dividuality, change — 
it’s all a part of 
fashion. 

Even the economy 
influenced fashion. 

Cave City junior 
Bonnie Pedigo, a 
sales clerk for Castner 
Knott in Greenwood Mall, said colors for upcoming 
seasons were determined by the predicted state of the 
economy. If the economy is forecast to be bad, 
designers will choose pastels. 

Even a new president gives people the excuse to 
change their look, she said. 

From New York City where almost anything goes, 
fashions filter to Western a year or more after their 
debut. ; 

The subtle difference between the new style and 
those that may be hanging in the closet will cause some 
people to believe their wardrobe outdated and will buy 
new clothes, Pedigo said. That’s because designers want 
to keep people buying clothes. 

Glasgow senior Lisa Smith, another sales associate for 
Castner Knott, said that during her recent visit to New 
York she saw ladies in leotards, bell bottom pants and 
bulky sweaters. 

She wondered if the trend would come to Bowling 
Green. But she said, ‘Probably not for a long time — 
Western students are conservative.” 

Pedigo agreed with Smith, saying the preppy look is 
the predominant style on campus now and is a fashion 
that mixes and matches well. “Students feel safe in it,” 
she said. 

Near campus, one can see kelly green pants teamed 
with pink shirts bearing an alligator patch. Or perhaps 
plaid skirts are paired with knee socks and penny 
loafers. 


continued on page 58 


IN FRONT of the Sigma Chi fraternity house, Rex Wetherill, a junior from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
wears khaki pants — popular with men and women — an Oxford shirt, and a blue wool blazer. 
Bowling Green junior Phyllis Constans wears a gray wool blazer, crew-neck sweater, plaid skirt 


and wool knee socks. Todd Buchanan 


and Western 


— Todd Buchanan 
THE PREP STYLE included conservative as well as bright colors. Bowling Green sophomore 
Jenny Johnson models a crew neck sweater, button-down shirt, Cheenos work pants and a 
four-button interchangeable purse. Owensboro sophomore Jeff Ross sports a velour Izod V- 
neck sweater, Oxford shirt, and straight-leg jeans. 
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— John Rott 


COWBOY HATS get dressed up in this revival of the western look. Distinctive 
headbands made of feathers topped off the typical western wardrobe. Gina Lom- 
bardozzi, a freshman from Erie, Pa.; Fred Wheeler, a Bowling Green senior; and 
Jeanette Rodriguez, a Louisville freshman, model the popular headwear. 


— John Rott 


WESTERN-STYLE boots became popular after the movie ‘Urban Cowboy" was released. 
The fashionable style included embroidered stitching accented with rolled-up jeans. 


Country club and Western con 


The colors ranged from a conservative navy blue to 
bright yellow. This preppy look has become a status 
symbol among some students. 

An Izod shirt costs about $25. Even though a similar 
shirt of the same quality can be bought for $15, students 
will still buy the Izod for its status appeal, Pedigo said. 

Beth Lay, a freshman from Charleston, West Va., said 
she buys only clothes that have brand name labels. She 
said this assures her she will be stylish, which is impor- 
tant to her. 

‘The preppy look is one that is casual but at the same 


time lets you look nice. It will probably stay in for 
awhile,” Susan Anderson, manager of Spare Change in 
Greenwood Mall, said. 

Anderson said students like to dress up more now. 
Preppy is one look that feels comfortable without going 
to extremes, she said. 

Sallye Clark, associate professor of textiles and 
clothing, said students try to make their clothes an 
investment. 

She said while being preppy could be expensive, the 
clothes are versatile and can last for several seasons, so 
students don’t mind paying more. 

Bright colored ribbons or other accessories accent the 
preppy look. Clark said these accessories will probably 


be taken away from the look later, leaving a look that is 
nice and basic. 

Designer and personalized initials are seen on 
everything from blouses and sweaters to purses. Faded 
jeans are going out, Smith said, but designer jeans are in 
style now. 

“The designer jeans are the ones students wear with 
the preppy look,” she said. 

The western look, made popular by a John Travolta 
movie, “Urban Cowboy,” and the television show 
“Dallas,” had impact on many people. Students wore 
cowboy boots and hats, fringed shirts, ruffled skirts and 
jeans bearing the Travolta insignia. 

There has been a definite difference between fashion 


5 i a 

— Kim Kolarik 
BARNYARD SCENERY and bales of hay surround Teresa Longo, a freshman from Phoenix, 
Ariz., as she models a denim slit skirt and vest along with the traditional western cowboy hat 
and boots. 


worn by blacks on campus and those worn by whites, 
said Bowling Green senior Brent Kelley, a Thom McAn 
salesman. 

‘“‘The blacks are more conscious of what they wear, 
they dress up more,” Kelley, who works at the shoe 
store in Greenwood Mall, said. 

Even though certain looks predominate on campus, 
the style for many students is determined by what is in 
their closet. 

For some it’s the button-down shirt with a sweater and 


jeans. continued on page 60 
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Others find their fashion budget lessened by universi- 
ty tuition, books, housing and food payments. 

But some students admit they buy expensive clothes 
because they lack the knowledge and time to com- 
parison shop. 

Pedigo said students do take advantage of sales. They 
frequent stores during January and September when 
clothes prices have been marked down nearly 50 per- 
cent, she said. 

Discount and outlet stores make clothes available to 
the buyer that are cheaper than those bought at regular 
stores. Some clothes have slight defects which lower the 


bearing the Levi Strauss label, some of which have slight 
imperfections. Buying a pair will save the consumer $5- 
$6 from Levis found in other retail stores. 

Goofs’ manager said many foreign students come to 
her store because they can’t believe the reasonable 
prices. They are used to paying much more in their 
native countries. 

John Upton, owner and manager of Johnson’s Army 
Store on Main Street, said students come to his store 
because with low overhead he can afford to sell his 
clothes cheaper. 

To get less expensive clothes that are in fashion, 
some students sew. Some shop sales and low-cost | 
places. Others said they simply stop buying for awhile. _ 


purchase price. 


marked the year. 


Goofs on Nashville Road offers a selection of pants 


Children often receive hand-me-down clothes 
from older brothers or sisters. But at college 
many choose to buy used clothing in a 


Secondhand 


Photos by Steve Lowry 


surrounded by clothes at prices too low to 
pass up. Most people don’t. 

While budget cuts have left students’ pocket- 
books a little weary this year, students could 
purchase a suit, shirt, tie, jeans and a pair of 
shoes for the affordable price of $7 at local 
thrift store St. Vincent DePaul’s. 

The store, located off Sixth Street in Bowling 
Green, offered fashionable and outdated clothes 
for the budget-conscious student. 

“If you are willing to sift through all of the 
clothes to find just what you want, you can get 
a bargain,’ Ron Veech, a Bardstown senior, 
said. 

Veech said he heard about the thrift store 
from students in the theater department who 
frequented the store looking for costumes that 


I t’s like walking into yesteryear and being 


could be used in their performances. 

“Response from Western theater students 
has been so good, we decided to set aside a 
special room with costumes,” volunteer Polly 
Leibfreid said. 

Other theater majors stopped by to look for 
unusual clothes for their personal wardrobe. 

“It’s just the best place to buy suits,”’ William 
Collins, a sophomore from Nashville, Tenn., 
said. ““Sometimes the pants don’t fit, but | can 
wear the jackets.”’ 

Costumes were not the only clothes that in- 
terested students. Scott Campbell, a London 
sophomore, said he bought a “‘back in style” 
suit at the store for $2. 

“The suit has the thinner lapel which was 
outdated a few years ago but is now back in 
style,’ Campbell said. ‘I've looked it over and 
there is not a thing wrong with it.”’ 

Clothes are donated to the store, which is ina 
house sponsored by St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church. 

“The store is an outgrowth from the Viet- 
namese appeal for clothing in 1976,” store 
manager Elisa DeVos, one of 15 volunteers, 
said. 

‘At the time the parish wanted to help the 
Vietnamese,” DeVos said. ‘‘But the response 
was so overwhelming, so many items and 
clothes were donated, we decided to start the 
thrift store to help the poor in the community.” 


ALL THE WORKERS at St. Vincent DePaul’s are volunteers 
from St. Joseph's Catholic Church. The store grew from a 
campaign to get clothes for Vietnamese refugees to a thrift 
store now run by the church. The profits from the clothing 
sales went to help the needy in Bowling Green. 


But basics and comfort were the watchwords that _ 


Marian KirtleyD) | 


style 


Thrift store president Jerry E. Boone inter- 
viewed local families to find their food and 
clothing needs. | 

‘After we decide a person’s need, we give 
them clothes, food and money made by the pro- 
fits from the items sold in the store,”’ he said. 

“We really enjoy helping the poor,” 
volunteer Joan Keown said. “Our Christmas 
project was to let the poor children of the com- 
munity come to the store and choose two toys 
from a roomful of donated toys. It gave us a 
good feeling inside.” 

The store was designed to give the poor an 
opportunity to buy clothes at a price they can ‘ 
afford. ‘‘However, if they can’t afford them, we 
give items to them,’’ DeVos said. 

The store welcomed Western students shell 
said. ‘‘They buy clothes at prices well within — 
their budgets and help the poor at the same 
time because all profits made from their sale 
goes right back to the needy.”’ 

When students come into the thrift shop, | 
they find not only clothes for sale, but also — 
hardback books for 50 cents, paperbacks for 15 
cents, and records for 25 cents. Accessories — 
such as purses, buttons, jewelry and patterns — 
could also be found at the store. 

With two suits and four shirts on his arm, 
Darryl VanLeer, a Madisonville age | 
paid $6.50 for his purchase. 

“There is nowhere else you can get so much 


Se 


A FAKE FUR JACKET is worn by Sharon Hughes, a 
sophomore from Coral Springs. Hughes purchased the jacket di 
for $1 from the thrift store, St Vincent DePaul’s. Besides furs, 
students could purchase suits, shirts, ties, jeans, shoes and | 
even used books. | 


for so little,’ VanLeer, who frequents the store, 
said. 

Russellville freshman Mike Herndon bought 
three shirts, a coat and a suit for $7.88. 

Brand names like Bobbie Brooks and 
Jonathan Logan are frequently donated to the 
store, DeVos said. ‘‘It is amazing what upper- 
middle class people will donate. 

“We've had real fur coats donated to the 
store, and students have snatched them up in a 
hurry,” she said. 

The strain of budget cuts might be eased 
with the prices at St. Vincent DePaul’s thrift 
store. Students could find a variety of items for 
just a dollar or even 50 cents. 

Marian Kirtley U0 


THESE RUDGET CLOTHES include a tailored, pin-striped 
outfit and high-heeled shoes worn by Juanita Lusco. Mike 
Fain dressed in a jacket with narrow lapels and cuffed pants. 
The Louisville juniors paid $2.50 and $1.25 for their clothes. 


- — Todd Buchanan 


TOPSIDERS started as a shoe for yachtsmen, but because of their durability and classic 
style, they have become the footwear of many college students. Well-worn Topsiders with 
leather shoe laces accented the prep look. 


EMBROIDERED on anything from sweaters to handbags, monograms are often worn with 
14-carat gold chains. Designer labels were also a popular outgrowth of the fad. 
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parking 


The best part of learning to drive was learning to park. 


Illustration by Roland Gibbons 


guess it should go something like this: 
I John and Marsha drove out of town and 
headed up Canyon Drive into the foothills just 
south of the city. At the crest of one of them, John 
tooled his Mercedes down a side road as they 
talked about the opera they had just seen. 

The Mercedes crept around a curve in the tiny 
toad and pulled to a stop at a dead end by a scenic 
overlook, affording the couple a magnificent view 
of the city lights twinkling below. 

They chatted nonchalantly, and soon John pro- 
duced a bottle of champagne from the leather- 
covered glove box. After a couple of drinks from 
plastic wine glasses, John pulled Marsha close to 
him and whispered in her ear: 

“Oh, Marsha.” 

“Oh, John,” she whispered back passionately. 

“Oh, Marsha,” he repeated, this time in earnest. 

“Oh, John,” Marsha returned, more passionate- 
ly than before. 

But parking didn’t go that smoothly for most of 
us, and even though the front seat of the family 
car is often where we first ‘“‘get to know” the op- 
posite sex, parking usually presents as many pro- 
blems as pleasures. 

High school guys are already planning amorous 
adventures when they walk out of the Department 
of Motor Vehicles office with their temporary driv- 
ing permits, but when the real license comes in the 
mail, getting something to park in is one of the first 
obstacles that faces the ardent young swain. 

Finding someone to park with is something else 
altogether. 

Then there are parental curfews to worry about 
— along with leg cramps from being wrapped in 
an uncomfortable position for too long. And some 
diabolical parents, just to frustrate their sons and 
daughters, buy one or even two, cars with bucket 
seats (not to mention standard transmission) — 
the scourge of four-wheel romance. 

But finding a place to park is rarely a problem, 
as every community has at least one well-known 
shady lane or drive-in movie. 

Where | grew up in Louisville, the ultimate in 
dating was a pizza at Mario’s, a movie at the Vogue 
and a trip to nearby Cherokee Park, which seemed 
to be as full after dark as it was during the day. 

In the park, there was a gravel parking lot, sup- 
posedly for daytime picnickers, bordered by trees 
and a tiny creek — just off one of the main roads. 

The spot was nicknamed Devil’s Den — not 
after the famous Civil War battle at Gettysburg, 
but for the hot and heavy activity that went on 
there at night. It didn’t have a great view of the city 
— or anything else — but we didn’t go there for 
the view. 

There were always six to eight cars parked in 
Devil’s Den on Friday and Saturday nights, and 
sometimes the place was so packed, one would 
have to move to another spot. The blinking brake 
lights made it obvious the cars contained couples 
churning and tossing inside, unaware they were 
hitting the floor pedals. 


Sometimes an inadvertent blast from someone's 


horn would signal undying love within — for the 
night at least. 

On a busy night, one might have to park fairly 
close to the other cars, but that didn’t seem to in- 
fringe on anybody's privacy. Once the windows 
were steamed up, it wasn’t possible to see in or out 
anyway. 

At least once a night, a police car would cruise 
through the parking lot, shining its spotlight 
through the fogged windows as a signal to break it 
up and leave. Within 45 minutes after the lot was 
cleaned out, it would be full again. 

The stories we heard or told in high school about 
what went on in Devil’s Den were a lot like the fish 
and golf stories our fathers were telling at the of- 
fice — half of them were lies and the other half 
were exaggerations. 

Of course, the guys | knew (including myself) 
always lied about how much happened, and the 
girls always lied about how much didn’t. 

And often when the car was parked and the 
lights went off in Devil’s Den, the action was more 
comical than carnal. 

A few beers stolen from the refrigerator at home 
and some nervous chit-chat usually led up to the 
main event of the night, after slyly munching a 
breath mint or sneaking a squirt of Binaca. 

If your date wasn’t already sitting close to you, 
you knew you were in trouble. But if she was, a 
faked yawn and stretch would usually get your 
arm around her, and after another few sentences 
about the weather, you were ready for the big mo- 
Mente the kiss: 

Most of us remember what crummy kissers we 
were in high school, but it didn’t matter then. And 
even with beer-and-Binaca breath, the girl you were 
with was the greatest thing on earth, no matter 
who she was. 

But getting bruises from the steering wheel, 
locking braces, waking up an arm that had been 
asleep for an hour and hunting for shoes (They 
MUST be here someplace!) lost under the front 
seat were things many of us left behind when we 
moved to college. 

College often means leaving the family station 
wagon at home, but it also means living in apart- 
ments or dorms with open-house hours that pro- 
vide more comfortable settings for interludes bet- 
ween the sexes, even for those with cars. 

And for a lot of college students, a place to 
“park”’ is as close as the nearest bench or beneath 
the nearest tree. 2 

By the time we're in college, we like to look back 
on parking with a fond sense of nostalgia. Just 
about everybody has some great parking stories. 

If you think about it long enough, you might just 
find yourself grabbing your best girl, heading out 
to the closest drive-in, knocking over Cokes and 
buttered popcorn and pretending to watch ‘“‘The 
Beast That Devoured Bowling Green.”’ 

The folks won’t be waiting for you when you 
come home, tapping their feet because you're late. 
And if your roommate asks you what the movie 
was about, it won't matter if you can’t tell him. 


Fred Wheeler L) 
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When preparing for their roles, 
actors gain insight into the 
characters they portray by 


Reading 


between the lines 


he characters: 

— A witch who lost her powers when 

she fell in love with a mortal. 

— A housewife with an identidy crisis. 
— A woman who makes a cure-all medicine. 
— A ruler who was obsessed with leaving an 
heir. 

The settings: Russell Miller Theatre and Van 
Meter Auditorium. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


DRESS FORMS are used in the theater department's 
costume shop to fit actors’ clothing for the play, ‘The Grass 
Harp." Hopkinsville senior Anne Gorman hand stitches a 
costume for the play. 


The plots were as diverse as the characters, 
and preparations for major productions took 
weeks or even months. The year’s productions 
found trained and untrained actors learning 
roles that required more than memorizing lines. 
They had to learn everything from the quirks 
and idiosyncrasies of each character to how to 
handle costumes. 

The challenges were sometimes hard to 
meet. 

A sophomore computer science major from 
Rockfield, Melinda York, said she had some 
trouble playing the lead role in ‘*Bell, Book, and 
Candle." The play was a joint production of 
Western's theater department and the Fountain 
Square Players, a community acting company. 

The play was shown in two sets — four 
shows in July 1980, as part of summer stock, 
and four shows in the fall. The three-act com- 
edy was about a witch who stopped the mar- 
riage of a male neighbor and a former college 
rival. 

“I never had a major role before,’ York said. 
“The director (Dr. Whitney Combs) had to doa 


SURROUNDED BY THE DRAGOONS, Carmen, played by 
Brandenburg senior Shaune Smith, argues with the captain, 
Zuniga, Adolphus junior Tony Conyer. Smith was trying to 
avoid arrest during the opera ‘‘Carmen.”’ 


/ 
/ 


IN THE DINING ROOM, Pat Spaulding, a senior from Con: 
nersville, Ind., tries to convince Hartford senior Janet Hanson 
to give him her cure for dropsy. Spaulding as Dr. Morris Ritz 
and Hanson as Dolly Talbo appeared in ‘‘The Grass Harp.” 


lot of explaining that he wouldn't have had to 
do for someone with experience. 

“| didn’t have much trouble relating to the ac- 
tors. They were a big help in tight situations.” 
she said. 

It took five weeks to prepare for her role as 
Gillian Holroyd the witch, York said, and she 
was ‘drained’ at the end of the eighth show. 

While the untrained actors sometimes had a 
hard time portraying their characters, it was 
easier for the trained actors when their 
characters were a lot like them. 

Reggie Jackson, a Hopkinsville senior, said 
his role as Pseudolus, a conniving slave in the 
musical comedy ‘A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum” was easy to do because 
he and the slave were similar. 

“Forum” was about a slave who tried to win 
his freedom by finding his master a young 
virgin to marry. Pseudolus used every method 
possible to bring together the two innocent 
lovers, Hero and Philia. 

Jackson said the role of Pseudolus had many 
facets. ‘‘Pseudolus had to be a salesman and a 
good liar. Ninety-five percent of Pseudolus’s 
character wasn't foreign to me.” 

Bedford sophomore Steve Joslin, who played 


continued on page 66 


— Todd Buchanan 


AN AUDIENCE of townspeople and girls from the cigarette 
factory listen to toreador Escamillo in “‘Carmen.’’ Ken Hob- 
son, a Hopkinsville senior, played the part of Escamillo. 


— Bob Skipper 
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Hero, said his part did not have as much depth 
as Jackson's. ‘Hero was a rather shallow 
character. I didn’t have to work on it as much.” 

Most roles in ‘‘Forum’’ did not have much 
depth, according to several players. 

Owensboro sophomore Lisa Hill, who was 
Hero’s mother, Domina, said, ‘‘The show didn't 
depend on characterization. It depended more 
on dialogue — timing of the slapstick humor.”’ 

But the third production, ‘‘A Doll’s House” 
by Henrik Ibsen, required actors and actresses 
to adjust to uncomfortable costumes in a 
presentation that lasted 3!/2 hours. ‘“‘Doll’s 
House’’ was a three-act drama. about Nora 
Helmer, a 19th-century housewife who found 
she had no identity. 

Both lead players, Bowling Green junior John 
Parsons and Owensboro junior Cynthia Tucker, 
said the length of ‘‘Doll’s House’’ made their 
roles difficult. 

Tucker, who played Nora, said, ‘‘It took a 
great deal of energy to be on stage for nearly 
3/2 hours. It was hard to keep concentration.” 
Trying to meet the audience’s expectations of 
the role was also difficult, she said. “Everyone 
knows the role and the play and how it should 
be done. | wouldn't worry about what the peo- 
ple expected, but I was frightened when | went 
on stage the first night.” 

Her costumes were an added difficulty, she 
said. ‘Costumes were a pain. | wore a corset at 


— Jim Gensheimer 


AS PERFORMERS GATHER around, choreographer Jill 
Heaberlin, a Paris senior, gives instructions during a rehearsal 
for ‘The Grass Harp."’ The play, a musical adaptation of 
Truman Capote's book, opened the spring season in Russell 
Miller Theatre. 


all times. I had to learn how to speak with it on. 
They were all so heavy, and | had to look like | 
was used to wearing them all the time.”’ 
Parsons, who played Nora’s husband, Tor- 
vald, also said his role was very demanding 
because of the play’s length. ‘‘The pure length 
of the show made it hard to stay in character. A 
lot of people complained about the length of 


the show because there was so much 
exposition.”’ 
Another Fountain Square Players and 


Western production was ‘‘A Christmas Carol,”’ 
based on the novel by Charles Dickens. Joe 
Calk, a Paris senior, directed actors playing 
characters their own ages. 

“Handling the different ages, which ranged 
from 5 years to 70, was one of the best things 
about directing ‘Christmas Carol,’ ’’ Calk said. 
“It was interesting to direct an old man as an 
old man. Usually you direct students who are 
trying to play characters that are older.”’ 

The lead actor, Earl Porterfield of Bowling 
Green, said he enjoyed being in ‘‘Christmas 
Carol,” but he was surprised. ‘‘When | 
answered the notice, | didn’t know it was a 
musical. | can sing pretty good, but | can’t read 
music. | did a little yelling, but not much 
singing.”’ 

Porterfield said the challenge of learning the 
music and playing someone his own age was 
fun, but moving around the stage was not. ‘‘ 
kind of got winded climbing the stairs on the 
stage.’ 

“Grass Harp,”’ a musical based on the novel 
by Truman Capote, was a double challenge for 
the players involved. ‘‘Grass Harp,’ a two-act 
musical, was about a Midwest family trying to 
survive the Depression. Dolly Talbo was a 
carefree woman who brewed a patent medicine 
that really worked. Her sister, Verena Talbo, 
tried to sell the formula to a drug company. 

Hartford senior Janet Hanson, who played 
Dolly, said her role was challenging because 
she had to act ‘‘vulnerable and let people affect 


.her instead of her affecting them in the begin- 


ning of the play.’’ She said her character ended 
up being assertive. 

Louisville senior Kathy Ballard played 
Verena, a grouchy old maid. ‘It would have 
been easy to make Verena look like a bitch,” 
Ballard said. ‘‘What was challenging was bring: 
ing out the human side that showed why she 
was a bitch. 

“Verena didn’t like being a bitch and wanted 
to change,’’ but it was hard to show that, she 
said. 

A trained singer found doing ‘‘Grass Harp” 
difficult. 

Cindy Mohr, an Edgewood sophomore, said 
her role as Baby Love, a prostitute and mother 
of a traveling singing family, was difficult 
because of the songs she had to sing. “I’m a 
mezzo-soprano and some of the numbers had 
some low notes. Even with some of the 


numbers miked (the use of microphones on_ 
some songs), | had trouble projecting my 
voice.’’ Mohr said Baby Love was a dynamic 
character. 

Catherine Creek, the Talbo maid, was a black | 
woman who pretended she was an Indian. | 
Creek, played by freshman Michele Morris of 
Memphis, Tenn., constantly upstaged her | 
employers with stinging one-liners. 

The challenge of acting as well as singing 
was tough for cast members in ‘‘Carmen,”’ ac- 
cording to Shaune Smith, who played the 
female lead role. 

“I've never done much acting. The singing 
wasn't difficult. It was the acting that gave me 
the most anxiety,”’ Smith, a senior music major | 
from Brandenburg, said. ; 

Smith said she had to lose her inhibitions to | 
play Carmen. Her personality was the opposite 
of Carmen’s forward way of dealing with men. 

Gary Martin, who played the leading male 
role of Corporal Don Jose in the opera, said he 
had too little experience with acting. Martin, — 
the choir director at Allen County-Scottsville | 
High School, said his lack of experience made it | 
difficult to learn his role. | 

“Carmen” by George Bizet is the story of a 
bold, heartless gypsy who tried to win the love 
of Don Jose, a corporal in a Spanish army regi- 
ment. Carmen wins Jose’s love, but later | 
deserts him for another. Enraged at Carmen | 
because she left him, Jose stabs her to death. 

In the final production, “Royal Gambit,” the | 
cast said the costumes were uncomfortable. 

“Gambit” was an abstract drama about 
Henry VIII and his six wives. The play showed 
Henry VIIl as a man who claimed to be an 
enlightened despot believing in reason. The 
character was actually an emotional, overbear- 
ing and selfish ruler. 

Parsons, who played Henry VIII, said the role | 
was enjoyable, but the costumes he had to 
wear made it exhausting. “‘It took awhile to get | 
used to the costume. The cape | wore was in- | 
credibly heavy. It must have weighted between _ 
40 and 50 pounds. After 2!/2 hours on stage, | 
was sweating buckets.” 

Other players in ‘‘Gambit’’ agreed with Par- | 
sons. Louisville freshman Lynda Szabo, who 
played Henry’s third wife, Jane Seymour, said 
her role was ‘‘tiring because the costumes 
weighed so much. I’m a small person anyway, | 
and | was carrying 40 pounds of extra weight.” 

Ballard played Anna of Cleves, Henry’s fifth 
wife. Ballard said the women in the show had to 
rehearse with corsets for 21/2 months to get us- 
ed to them. She said they began wearing the 
rest of the costumes a week before the play 
opened. 

Ballard said her role provided comic relief for — 
the show. ‘‘With Anna of Cleves, you're trying | 
to keep a humorous character, but also trying 
to keep her real. | had to watch that | didn't go | 
too far in hoking it up.”’ 


Robert W. Pillow | 
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— Ron Bell 
AN UNHAPPY WIFE of King Henry VIII, Anna of Cleves, 
played by Louisville senior Kathryn Ballard, listens to her 
husband during the spring production “Royal Gambit.”’ King 
Henry VIII was played by Bowling Green junior John Parsons. 


AS HE TRIES to persuade his master to go along with a plan 
to obtain a young girl, Pseudolus the slave, played by Oak 
Grove senior Reggie Jackson, uses facial expressions to 
make his point. Scott Campbell, a London sophomore, 


played the master, Hysterium, in “A Funny Thing Happened 
on the Way to the Forum.” 


'— Kim Kolarik 
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Interpreters theater: 


A play on words | 


T he lights are down. 

Three chairs are centered on a barren 
stage in Gordon Wilson Hall — an actress 
walks onto the stage to sit in one of the chairs. 
Another actress comes onto the stage and 
stands to one side. 

The actress standing begins talking and tells 
the audience about the actress seated. 

This was the beginning of a performance of 
the Green River Readers, Western's interpretive 
theater group. ‘‘Interpretation is presenting 
literature through oral performances,’’ Green 
River Readers president Tammy McCubbins 
said. 

“Interpreters theater places a lot more em- 
phasis on ... the literature, instead of the ac- 
ting. What you want to come through is the 
essence of the book,’’ McCubbins said. 

Any type of literature can be used for inter- 
pretation. When choosing a piece of literature, 
the director looks for a story line, action and 
conversation to attract him. He looks for 
challenges in a character’s presentation or ac- 
tion, according to Steve Barker, a Roachdale, 
Ind., graduate assistant who works with the 
Readers. 

Barker said a major difference between inter- 
pretation and a play is the approach. In inter- 
pretive theater little emphasis is placed on 
make-up, costumes, and a set — unlike in a 
play. “Sometimes simply a suggestion is 
enough,” Barker said. 

But just as much time is put into an inter- 
preter’s theater productuction because ‘‘you 
take more time to get inside the characters,”’ 
Melissa Bedinger, a freshman from Henderson: 
ville, Tenn., said. 

‘In conventional theater everything is laid 
out for you, whereas (in interpretive theater) it’s 
just like reading a book,” she said. 

Interpretation relies heavily on the au- 
dience’s imagination, using little scenery. ‘‘The 
audience has to be more creative,” Barker said. 
“Every scene is different to every person.”’ 

Bedinger said the main difference between 
readers’ theater and conventional theater is the 
extra character, a narrator. The narrator 
handles the thought process, conveying ideas 
to the audience. 

“Your other characters work around a nar- 
rator,”’ she said. 

The narrator is developed as a character, too, 
Barker said. To see what kind of person the nar- 
rator is, the literature must be carefully studied. 
He can be reliable, unreliable, a major character 
or a minor part — depending on the story. 

Lisa Tidwell, a junior from Hendersonville, 
Tenn., preferred readers’ theater because she 
thought it was more interesting. ‘‘It's freer. You 
can interpret it as you like. In a play, it’s more 
rigid.”’ 

“Generally speaking, we remain as true to 
the text as possible,”’ Barker said. Depending 
on the circumstances, a “he said” or ‘‘she 
said’’might be deleted. ‘‘Our goal is to maintain 
the integrity of the literature, the ideas of the 
author,” Barker said. 


Interpreters theater 


The author’s ideas are presented mainly 
through spoken word and body language. 
Scripts are rarely used. ‘‘The body becomes the 
text. You symbolize the text,’’ he said. 

Bedinger said, ‘I feel like you can be more 
objective than with a play. You're left to form 
your own opinion.” 

McCubbins perceived the use of a script dif- 
ferently. ‘‘A script is a functional part because 
it's showing that you are taking this from a 
book, you're a part of a book. You're not actors, 
you're presenting a book.” 

Three minor productions were presented in 
December: ‘‘Porcupines at the University’’ by 
Donald Barthelme, ‘‘Clem Maverick” by R. G. 
Vliet, and “Rock Church"’ by Langston Hughes. 

‘‘Porcupines at the University’’ was a satire 
on university life. ‘“‘Clem Maverick’? was a 
poem about a country music singer who made 
it big and burned out. ‘‘Rock Church” was a 
story filled with black humor and music. 

In April ‘‘Back to Back”’ by Bruce Jay Fried- 
man and ‘Petrified Man’ by Eudora Welty were 
presented in Gordon Wilson. 

‘Whore of Mensa” by Woody Allen was to be 
another play in the spring series but was 
cancelled because many cast members were 
sick. Philip Bailey, a Bowling Green graduate 
student, was a member of the cast and said he 
would do it again if he were asked. ‘I don't 
prefer one over the other or discriminate be- 
tween the two (types of theater). | was asked if | 
wanted to be involved, so | was.”’ 

Bedinger said she got involved in readers’ 
theater because of her brother. ‘‘He was real in- 
volved in it when he went to Western," she 
said. “'l was fascinated by it.”’ 

Tidwell said it gave her a new outlook on her 
major — broadcasting. 

In practicing for productions, the interpreters 
did improvisation exercises. In rehearsals for 
“Clem Maverick,” an exercise to emphasize 
group interaction was necessary. 

To present an idea, the director would ask a 
student to strike a pose showing his perception 
of the idea. It may be a single word such as 
despair. Once the first person made his body 
show despair, everyone else would gather 
around him to show their perception of the 
word. Everyone had to touch each other in the 
group. 

In addition to the presentations and rehear- 
sals, the Green River Readers had reading 
hours. In the reading hours, four or five people 
would perform a short piece of literature. A per- 
son’s performance might last five, 10 or 20 
minutes, according to McCubbins. 

The interpretive theater group also had its 
own festival in the fall. Twenty-one schools na- 
tionwide attended the festival with the theme, 
“Rites of Passage.” All the literature performed 
was related to stages in a person’s life — birth, 
maturity, marriage, and death. 

“The main reason | like it is it helps me get 
more involved with the literature,’ Bedinger 
said. ‘I'm opened up to a whole new world.” 

Maureen O’Connor [) 


— Mike Collins 


WITH DISTRAUGHT LOOKS, Denese Sanders, a 
freshman from Milwaukee, Wis., and Sandy Belt, a Sullivan 
junior, act in ‘Calm Down Mother."’ The play was one of the \ 
student-directed studio productions in Gordon Wilson Hall. 


| 
| 
i 
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Studio(us) experience 


Students direct plays for class credit 


he director sat front row center in Gor- 

don Wilson Hall’s Room 100. 

Like any other director of a play, this 
person had been responsible for casting, set 
design, costume design and all other aspects of 
production. 

But this director, nervously awaiting the 
opening, was a student. 

“People need to be directed. They need an 
outside focus,’’ Lynne Firkins, a Shepherdsville 
senior, said. She directed her first studio pro- 
duction, a three-woman play called ‘‘Calm 
Down Mother” in April. 

David Snowden, a Paducah sophomore, said 
the main difference between a studio produc- 
tion and a major production was the smaller 
size of the cast and the stage. He said the one- 
act plays usually ran for 40 to 60 minutes. 

Snowden appeared in the April studio pro 
ductions “‘Cabin 12”’ and ‘‘Box and Cox’”’ and 
the major production ‘‘The Grass Harp.” 


Snowden said he liked working with a stu 
dent director. ‘‘It’s easier to talk to them (than a 
teacher).”’ 

Other productions included “Eddy and Lily”’ 
and ‘Save Yourself for Last.”’ 

“They provide a good outlet for a polished 
script,’’ Dr. Loren Ruff, adviser for the produc- 
tions, said. Some students submit original work 
to be considered for a production, he said. 

Ruff said students are required to take Direc 
ting | or to exhibit some “‘expertise’’ before be- 
ing allowed to direct a studio production, and 
they receive three hours credit. 

Danville junior Terry Hatfield wrote and 
directed a new wave operetta, “Save Yourself 
for Last.” 

“Il thought | was due for another play,’ he 
said. Hatfield's first effort was something he 
called a ‘‘Roman Western,”’ which he wrote in 
high school. 

“I get tired of the theater around here. | 


f Genki mer 
WITH HIS FRIENDS seated on bales of hay, Arthur Raybold 
imitates the actions of a performer in the interpreters theater 
production “Clem Maverick.'’ Raybold, a senior from Wor- 
chester, Mass., was playing one of Maverick’s musicians. 


wanted to direct something | wanted to see. | 
had this feeling inside of me and | needed to ex- 
press myself,” he said. 

Hatfield said he was inspired by some people 
he saw while on a trip to Europe. While in the 
Buckingham Palace garden, he said he saw 
some punks sniffing glue, and their violent 
nature was the basis for the characters of Kilo 
and the Halfbreeds. The characters of Praise 
and Grace were inspired by some people he saw 
in a commune in Australia, he said. 

Firkins, who portrayed Grace in Hatfield's 
operetta, said the play commented on religious 
beliefs. 

Louisville sophomore Viki Holloway played 
one of the halfbreeds in “Save Yourself for 
Last.”’ ‘‘] wanted to give Terry support,’ she 
said. : 

‘| feel that the studio and children’s theater 
productions are a proving ground for all areas 
of the theater.” 

She also said she liked the idea of original 
studio productions. “| thought it was a good, 
creative script. | think people should try writing 
their own material for studio productions.”’ 

Theresa Montgomery 
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— Jim Gensheimer 
THE BATTLE OF THE SEXES started early as Bunker Hill 
sophomore Nancy Hampton and Paducah sophomore David 
Snowden argue about which sex is better. The two were at 
summer camp in the play, ‘Another Summer.” 


OUT TO PROVE that girls are better, Hampton, Beth Kir- 
chner, a Louisville sophomore, and Janet Williams, a 
sophomore from Evansville, Ind., play tug-of-war with the 
boys in ‘Another Summer."’ 


— Jim Gensheimer 


s theater 


Not just fairy tales 


Children’s theater provides thought provoking entertainment for the younger set. 


small theater. 
Then came an ominous drum roll and 
some giggles from the expectant audience. 

The angry Sheriff of Nottingham came rav- 
ing onto the stage looking for the ‘‘villain’’ 
Robin Hood but became more frustrated when 
he couldn’t find him. He looked right and left, 
then stared into the audience and asked, ‘‘Do 
you know where Robin Hood went?” 

“Yes!’’ piped some audience members, who 
had just seen Robin run across stage. In 
evitably, some giggled. 

The scene, from ‘‘A Sherwood Forest's 
Dream,” was written and directed by a Western 
student and was one of six plays in the 
children’s theater series. 

David Himmelheber, a senior from Com- 
mack, N.Y., wrote and directed the play, which 
was based on the legend of Robin Hood. 

He said he had been involved in children’s 
theater for two years. The theater program, the 
only one at a Kentucky university, was begun 
in 1974 to give students a chance to direct, act 
in and produce plays. 


FE or a few seconds, all was silent in the 


“ye seen more truth in children’s reactions. 


than in the so-called adult theater — as a direc- 
tor | have more freedom,’ Himmelheber said. 

The theater major said he wrote his own 
script because he liked the Robin Hood legend 
and wanted to present it in a unique way. “| 
tead several scripts about him in the library, 
but many had psychological implications that 
were a crock — they were condescending or 
slapstick,’’ Himmelheber said. “I didn’t want to 
babysit.” 

The children’s theater program had perfor- 
mances in the fall with one major production in 
the spring. That included weekend productions, 
a local touring ensemble and children’s theater 
production classes. The group also assisted 
Bowling Green’s Fountain Square Players in an 
annual production of “‘A Christmas Carol.” 

“The nicest thing about the (children’s 
theater) program at Western is that whatever 
you want to do, they'll let you do it.’ Jay 
Gaither, a Bowling Green senior who acted in 
and wrote music for the plays, said. 


Five weekend productions — ‘‘A Sherwood 
Forest’s Dream,’’ ‘‘Feelings,’’ ‘‘Robin 
Goodfellow,’ ‘“‘The Canterville Ghost’’ and 


“The Toby Show” — were part of the program. 

Whit Combs, children’s theater program 
director, said Western’s program does not give 
the ‘‘steady diet of familiar fairy tales’’ most 
children are encouraged to watch. 


Combs said newer scripts were more 


valuable to the program because they were 
easier for the children to relate to and they 
depicted real-life problems. He said ‘A Sher- 
wood Forest’s Dream’’ was the only production 
with a familiar plot, and even it was presented 
in anew way. 

The newest part of the children’s theater pro- 
gram was the touring company, which began in 
fall 1978. The nine-member company rehearsed 
the original musical ‘“‘Another Summer” and 
toured nearby elementary and high schools the 
last eight weeks. 

During the summer Gaither wrote songs for 
the production, and after the cast heard them in 
the fall, each actor developed his own character 
to fit the setting and lyrics of the songs. 

‘We depicted the children so they are not 
talked down to, like some theater productions 
do. They are real people, with real feelings and 
real problems,’’ Gaither said. 

“Children’s theater can teach morals, or it 
can be purely entertainment,’’ he said. ‘‘In the 
beginning of our show, the nine children don’t 
like each other. By the end of the show we 
could have them all liking each other, but we 
didn’t want a happily-ever-after ending — that 
doesn’t happen.” 

“Instead, we tried to get across the idea that 
‘you can’t like everyone, but you can under- 
stand them,”’ Gaither said. 

Paris senior Joe Calk said he produced the 
show with as few props as possible because he 
wanted to make the children think, unlike 
television does. 

“‘That’s what theater is,’ Calk said. ‘‘Making 
them think about what’s happening on stage 
and relating it to life.” 

Gaither, who also acted in ‘‘Feelings,”’ said 
one thing he liked about children’s theater was 
that the children are not afraid to let the actors 
know what they think. “If they don’t like the 
show, they’ll let you know it — they'll walk out 
to the refreshment booth to get a cookie or 
they'll just tell you so right there.” 

Gaither said one trait a children’s theater ac- 
tor must have is energy. ‘‘A child’s attention 
span is not as long as an adult’s,”’ he said. ‘Ina 
short period of time you have to get across a 
lot, and keep them interested. You can't let 
down at all.”’ 

Beth Kirchner, a Louisville sophomore, said 
an actor’s attitude was different during a 
children’s theater production than in regular 
theater. ‘‘You can’t imply as many things, you 
show them through actions.”’ she said. 

She said the touring company was the best 
experience she has had with realism in theater. 


“Putting ourselves in the children’s place 
made them feel like we were doing it instead of 
acting it,’ Kirchner said. 

“We never felt restricted — the show was 
basically the same everytime. But for every 
show, we added a little something different — 


maybe just changing a line — if not for the au- 
dience, then for us, to make it more exciting.” 
Carol Sheets 0 
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— Crystal Cunningham 


A QUESTION about the script from Earl Porterfield draws 
the attention of Joe Calk during a rehearsal for “A Christmas 
Carol.”’ Calk, a Paris senior, directed the play, which was a 
joint effort of the Western and Fountain Square players. 
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Concerts 


Area residents seemed to en joy concerts at 
Western, but students often found the Offerings 


Disconcerting 


hen Sunshine Promotions cancell- 
ed its concert contract with 
- Western during the summer, 
students faced the prospect of traveling 
elsewhere to attend major concerts. 
University budget cuts shattered hopes of 
an independently financed, big name con- 
cert. But despite the loss, Western had a 
successful concert season, according to 
University Center Board chairman Leslie 
Freels. 
Monica Harper, a_ Clinton freshman, 
disagreed. 
‘I didn’t have any choice but to go out of 
town. I knew | would have a good time going 


out of town for concerts,’’ she said. 


“I don’t go to country music concerts, so | 
don't go to Western’s.”’ 

Indianapolis-based Sunshine did not 
renew its two-year contract because of low 
ticket sales and Diddle Arena’s high rent, 
Sunshine president Steve Sybesma said in a 
September College Heights Herald story. 

The university sent contract bids to other 
Promoters, but got no responses. 

“We were looking for any promoter we 
could find last year. Once our budget was 
cut, we were trying to find anyone to under- 
write ‘it,’’ center board adviser Ron Beck 
said. 

But concert chairman Greg Zoeller said 
the lack of a promoter was an advantage in- 
stead of a drawback. 


‘We program for the students, but the 


reason for concerts is to make money,” he 
said. If Western had had a concert contract, 
they could work only with one agency. 
“Now we can do it with any promoter. 


— Bob Skipper 


THE STATLER BROTHERS’ MANAGER introduces 
the group during the country quartet's concert Dec. 7. 
Bowling Green residents bought most of the 4,000 tickets 
sold, university center director Ron Beck said. 


“It's open game, really. We're not 
guaranteed anything,"’ Zoeller said. 

Beck said, ‘‘The only promoters we could 
find last year willing to risk the money were 
country music promoters.” 

Western sponsored three major concerts 
— the Statler Brothers, Conway Tiwtty and 
John Prine. 

Lon Varnell Enterprises of Nashville, 
Tenn., promoted the Statler Brothers and 
Nashville-based United Productions backed 
the Conway Twitty show. Western spon- 
sored the Prine concert. 


Almost 4,000 of the 5,500 tickets were 
sold for the Statler Brothers’ Dec. 7 concert, 
and most of those were sold in the communi- 
ty, not to Western students, Zoeller said. 

“If they were smart, they would cater to 
the community,’ Barry Skaggs, a Hender- 
son junior, said. ‘‘Students don't go to con- 
certs much; I guess they're broke.” 

But about 500 students — 10 Percent of 
total ticket sales took advantage of the $1 
student discount. Student ticket sales for 
the other concerts were about the same. 

Many were country and western fans 


like Joey Bowling, a Middlesboro senior, 
and Tom Tussey, a Catlettsburg junior. 

“The concert got a lot of town folks 
but had quite a few Western students, 
too,’ Bowling said. ‘| haven't been too 
impressed with the past selections, but 
this year was the best.” 

Tussey thought the concerts au- 
diences were mostly area residents. ‘'l 
may not have gone if it wasn’t. country 
music,’’ he said. 

Western made about $2,800 on the 


concert, 10 percent of the gross sales. 


More country-western came to Western 
with the Conway Twitty show Feb. 3 in 
Diddle Arena. The show, postponed from 


Jan. 30 because of snow, netted Western — 


$2,000 with about 2500 tickets sold. 

“We could have lost people because of 
that (snow),”’ Freels said. 

T. G. Sheppard and Helen Cornelius 
warmed the crowd with country and con- 
temporary classics, gospel and patriotic 

continued on page 74 


BLUE JEANS AND SEQUINS are the uniform of 
country singer T. G. Sheppard. Sheppard and Helen 
Cornelius were the opening acts for country star Con- 
way Twitty in a Feb. 3 concert in Diddle Arena. 
Ticket sales from the concert netted Western $2,000. 


— Todd Buchanan 


aha — Jim Gensheimer 
A SHY SMILE is given to Brenda Lee by Kris Clark, 7, of . 
Bowling Green, while Lee sings to her on stage. Lee per- 
formed with the Statler Brothers Dec. 7. University 
Center Board sponsored the concert. 


HAND CLAPPING AND SMILES were part of the 
Statler Brothers’ performance in Diddle Arena. The 
. group has had hits such as ‘I'll Go'to My Grave Loving 
You,” ‘Class of ‘57, ‘Do You Know You Are My Sun: 
shine” and “‘How to Be a Country Star.” 
* — Jim Genshiemer 
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Concerts 


DISCONGEFtIAG cont. 


songs before Twitty presented his show. 

The crowd included middle-aged couples, 
teen-agers, Western students and dedicated 
country-western fans from surrounding 
counties. 

Helen Cornelius wasn't as well accepted 
as Sheppard, perhaps because the audience 
was mostly women. 

After Cornelius sang ‘Rocky Top Ten- 
nessee,”’ the show came to its climax with 
some foot-stomping banjo music. 

“IT write a lot of women’s songs, a lot of 
hurting songs,’’ she said. 

Some fans lined up during intermission 
for Sheppard's and Cornelius’ autographs 
while others grouped around the stage with 
their cameras, waiting for Conway Twitty to 
appear. 

It was clear he was the star when he walk: 
ed on stage. ; 

Audience members jumped and screamed 
during the prelude. The audience seemed 
hypnotized as he sang one hit after another. 

“From the concerts we've had, I've 
gathered that the campus is country: 
western oriented,’’ Judy Horecny, a 
Louisville freshman, said. 

“That's all we had,”’ she said. “'I'd like to 
see some more contemporary rock and 
roll.” 

“I think there could be a better selection,"’ 
Claire Groemling, a Louisville freshman, 
said. ‘We could actually get performers like 
Barry Manilow and Dan Fogelberg." 

Concerts took a turn from  country- 
western to folk when John Prine, a Mayfield, 
lll., native performed Feb. 26. 

“| saved up for Prine,’’ Skaggs said. ‘‘I 
couldn't. afford Twitty and the Statler 


— Tony Kirves 


MANY STUDENTS traveled to Nashville, Tenn., for 
their entertainment as concerts at Western drew more 
area residents than students. Bruce Springsteen plays to 
a sell-out audience in Nashville's Municipal Auditorium. 


Brothers, but | probably wouldn't go 
anyway.” 

Prine met his mixed audience of 1,800 
with sparkling eyes and a country grin 
which didn’t falter, even when his guitar 
string broke during “Spanish Pipedream."’ 

After playing a nonsense song, ‘“‘! Just 
Wanna Be With You,” he lit a cigarette and 
leaned back in his chair to tell a story abou 
his first trip in a car. : 

His grandfather told him a story on his 
first ride about a family whose car rolled into 
a bottomless river. 

‘I figured if they had their windows rolled 
up and some food in there they could listen 
to us on the radio,”’ he said. 

He named his next song ‘Bottomless 
Lake” because he couldn't think of any 
words that rhymed with river, he said. 

Many of his songs were about drugs and 
sex. Some were nonsensical; .others were 
serious, such as his best-known song, 
“Paradise,"’ about strip mining in 
Muhlenberg County. 

After returning for an encore, he sang one 
of his most serious songs, ‘‘Hello in There,”’ 
which is about old friends and lonely people. 

Beck said Western broke even on the 
Prine concert. 

Western had more country-western con- 
certs because country-western music is a 
trend, Freels said. : 

‘We were also able to produce them in a 
way we couldn't lose money,” she said. 
Western made 10 percent of the profits from 
the Twitty and Statler Brothers concerts. 

‘We couldn't really lose out,’’ she said. 

But Western had few concerts in com- 
parison to Middle Tennessee State Universi- 
ty in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

MTSU has a bigger auditorium and more 
drawing power from Nashville, Zoeller said. 
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— Mike Collins 


DESPITE COLD WEATHER, local ticket outlets were 
busy when tickets for the Bruce Springsteen concert in 
Nashville went on sale. Russellville sophomore Terry Mc- 
Craw waits to buy tickets at Headquarters with about 75 
others in early February. 


HIS SONGS RANGED from coal mining in Kentucky to 
drugs and sex as John Prine brought folk music to 
Western in February. An audience of about 1,800 came 
to listen to the Mayfield, Ill., native. 


‘We don't have the market like they do.” 

‘Bands tour to sell records, but they are 
going to sell more albums in Nashville than 
here,’’ he said. 

Freels said people asked for country- 
western and a variety of concerts, although 
they weren't major ones. 

For the Homecoming rally in November, 
New Grass Revival, a bluegrass group from 
Warren County, played in Smith Stadium. 

About 2,500 people attended the outdoor 
concert. 

Other ‘‘mini concerts’ were at the am- 
phitheater near the finé arts center during 
the fall. 

Dixie Line and Lodestar played to a full 


audience, Zoeller said. 

More mini concerts were on the lawn of 
the university center and inside in a series of 
coffee houses. 

Local talent and students usually perform: 
ed at the bi-weekly coffee houses. 

Some. students, however, were dis- 
satisfied with Western's concert schedule 
and traveled elsewhere to attend major 
concerts. 

‘Western doesn’t bring any big names. | 
went to Nashville to hear Kansas because | 
always wanted to see them in concert,”’ Kirk 
Gross, a sophomore from Evansville, Ind., 
said. 

Gross said the extra cost didn’t really mat- 


ter because he had always wanted to see the 
group. 

Donna Moore, a Madisonville freshman, 
said, ‘‘The concerts at Western are really 
bad.”’ She said she saw Barry Manilow, 
Cheap Trick, Aerosmith and Heart in 
Evansville, Ind. 

‘| went on dates, so there wasn’t any pro- 
blem with cost. | would have paid to go 
anyway since there isn't anything in Bowl- 
ing Green,” she said. 

Debbie Marlow, a junior from Evansville, 
Ind., also said she traveled elsewhere to at- 
tend concerts. 

“‘Lalways go with a group of friends — it’s 
a lot of fun,”’ she said. ‘‘Nobody comes here 


that | want to hear. 

“The money is not a problem, because 
seeing who you want to hear is worth the 
money.” 

But Beck said there-was more to putting 
on concerts than attracting groups. ‘‘First of 
all, we wanted success, and we got it. Sec- 
ond, we wanted some money to fund the 
other programs, and we got that. 

“We knew from the beginning that we 
couldn't try to get all students to come, but 
we did what was available,’ he said. ‘‘You 
will always find students who are going 
somewhere else. That's part of the reason 
they go — it’s more exciting to go 
somewhere else than Diddle Arena.”’ L] 


— Steve Lowry 
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Lectures 


The diversity of national issues provided 
students with lecturers who were 


series(ly) speaking 


-on national issues. 

And whether it was for class or recrea- 
tion, students attended the on-campus lectures 
sponsored by the University Lecture Series, the 
University Center Board and the Rodes-Helm 
Lecture Series. 

“We are not losing religion in today’s 
modernization,’ said Dr. Martin E. Marty in his 
speech ‘‘American Religion Tomorrow: Private, 
Tribal or Total?” 

“It is important for serious Americans to give 
thought to religion today,’’ the assistant editor 
of Christian Century magazine said. 

He said people have a right to choose their 
own religion — either private (independent 
from society), tribal (a common belief) or total 
(as in the religious coup in Iran). 

Although Marty did not believe America will 
have a religious coup, he said it could happen 
because of current economic problems. 

“| enjoyed the lecture even though it was re- 
quired by my teacher,” Polly Ralph, a Hartford 
sophomore, said. ‘‘It did shed some light on the 
direction that religion is taking in America, 
besides giving me some extra credit on a test.”’ 

The title of a speech may not indicate its 
seriousness, as with Michael Broome’s ‘“‘How to 
be a Liver of American Life and not a Gall 
Bladder.” 

Broome told an audience at the Free Enter- 
prise banquet that Americans do not believe in 
the American dream as they once did. They are 
looking elsewhere for answers, he said. 

“We don’t want to lose inspiration in the 
freedom in this country and should inspire 
others,”’ he said. 

“There’s no inspiration because there is a 
lack of American heroes. A man who runs a gas 


} rom politics to rhetoric, lectures centered 


— Steve Lowry 


A PAPER IN HAND to illustrate a point, syndicated colum- 
nist James J. Kilpatrick spoke about free enterprise in 
America during the Free Enterprise Fair. ‘Ours is not only a 
profit system, but also a system of profit and loss,” he said. 


station could be a hero; it could be anyone who 
overcomes the American dream. We don’t have 
a right to fail. We have a right to dream,” 
Broome said. 

Syndicated columnist James J. Kilpatrick 
was the keynote speaker at the Free Enterprise 
Fair. 

“The conflict of the (Greenwood) Mall vs. 
downtown or the new General Motors plant are 
all a part of the gamble in the free enterprise 
system,” he said. ‘‘Ours is not only a profit 
system, but also a system of profit and loss. In 
order to understand our system, understanding 
profit and loss — and success and failure — go 
hand in hand.” 

“For example, if we bail out Chrysler, we 
must accept failure,” he said. 

In defining free enterprise, Kilpatrick divided 
the phrase. ‘‘Free — in contrast to the 
economic world and the totalitarian world, is 
the freedom to set up any business. It means 
you are free to pick any field. 

“Enterprise — is affording an opportunity for 
success and failure. It is the opportunity for 
goods to be sold. Nothing happens until 
something is sold because this is the action of 
the free enterprise system,”’ he said. 

With lectures focusing on topics from 
religion to the state department, students had a 
lot to choose from. But not all students prefer- 
red the same lectures. 

“| like a lecture to be interesting, and most of 
them are too professional,’’ Jeff Baxley, a Hart- 
ford senior, said. “‘A good speaker is one that 
sets down and talks to you. | liked Kilpatrick — 
his style was good.” 

Louisville junior Jan Michael Wright said, 
“The lectures are there for a purpose, but it just 
depends on what you're interested in. For ex- 
ample, if a person is interested in technology, 
then a speech on technology will have a 
positive effect on him.” 

When Dr. Joseph Sisco, former 
undersecretary of state, spoke in Garrett Con- 
ference Center ballroom, Columbia junior 
Teresa Feese said she went because she was in- 
terested in the topic. She felt that he would be 
most educated about the Mideast. 

Prior to the election and the hostage release, 
Sisco — now Chancellor of American Universi- 
ty — spoke about ‘‘The Middle East and the 
Presidential Election.’’ He commented on the 
hostages and U.S. support of the Shah. 

“If and when the hostages are released, we 
will be able to look at the 30-year reign in a 
broader context,’’ Sisco said. “‘Many people 
have been right to fear American power more 
than Soviet power. The U.S. had a charter of 
the United Nations to intervene wherever there 
was a conflict.” 


He said the United States had felt inhibited in 
using its powers in the Middle East, the Persian 
Gulf and the Arabian Peninsula. 

“The country has been well represented by 
Sisco,’’ Karen Kelly, an Owensboro junior, said. 
‘He has a credible stature, was well aware of 
the state of our country and of the past that led 
to our present (hostage situation). 

But Kelly had some grievances about the lec- 
ture series. 

“They are not publicized enough for me to ar- 
range my schedule so that I can go,” she said. 
‘When I did get to go, some of the people acted 
tacky and were loud.” 

Cheryl Sheperson, a Harrodsburg junior, lik- 
ed the quality of the lectures. 

“You get more out of the question-and- 
answer session than just sitting there, listening 
and leaving. 

“| like the way you can go up and meet the 
speaker afterwards — you can talk to him, and 
it’s personal,’’ she said. 

Dr. Richard Marius, expository writing direc- 
tor at Harvard University, gave a lecture titled 
“Writing and Thinking: The Rhetoric of the '80 
Campaign.” 

“We simply don’t hear many good speeches 
today,’’ Marius complained. 

“There is no ‘art of rhetoric’ the way we 
would like to hear it. There is no necessary tie 
between the great rhetoric and the great 
political leader. 

“We are seeing a process where American 
people are more important than our leaders. 
Leaders have to respond to us as we push them 
from behind,”’ Marius said. 

Michael Benrot, a Bowling Green sophomore, 
wasn't disappointed in Western's lectures. 

‘| have read about all the other colleges who 
have speakers like Henry Kissinger, but I’ve en- 
joyed the people we've had, and | can honestly 
say that I’ve never walked out and said it was a 
waste of time,”’ he said. 

However, Benrot was concerned about the 
low attendance at some lectures. ‘‘Maybe we 
need someone to come in and say something 
mind-shattering — it could make people wake 
up and take notice of Western’s lectures,” he 
said. 

Timeliness, an important factor in drawing 
an audience, played a big part in the attendance 
at the lecture of former Iranian hostage Victor 
Thomseth in Van Meter Auditorium. : 

It had not been long since he and 51 other 
hostages had ended a 444-day captivity in 


Tehran, Iran, and the audience was eager to - 


hear the inside story. 

Tomseth guided the group through the 
period, beginning on Nov. 4, 1979, and ending 
with the presidential inauguration of Ronald 


Reagan on Jan. 21, 1981. “'I satisfied myself 
that | was leaving their Islamic paradise happily 
behind,” he said. 

Pembroke senior Sherry Cole, one of almost 
900 people who heard Tomseth, said, ‘‘] wanted 
to know the truth about the hostage situation. | 
wanted to hear his personal point of view of 
what went on over there — the things we didn’t 
learn from the news. 

‘| thought he conveyed his thoughts well. He 
wasn’t hostile, and he took us through the situa 
tion by sequence. He added humor to 
something that wasn’t a laughing matter. | 
think he found a way of coping through 
humor,” she said. 

UCB lecture series chairman Steve Horn said, 
“We were very fortunate to have Tomseth, and 
the attendance was good because of the re 
maining interest in the hostages.’ 

The Richmond senior said lectures were im- 
portant because they help professors and 
students learn outside the classroom. 

The center board selected lecturers from a 
list sent by a New York booking agency and the 
final choices were made by a seven-member 
committee. 

Freshman Billy Maynard, from Nasvhille, 
Tenn., liked the diversity of the lectures. 

Maynard said, ‘‘The lecture series is fan- 
tastic. The topics ranged from a (former) 
hostage to a psychic, and as a college student, 
this wide variety is very important.” 


Tammie Wilson L) 


ARMS OUTSTRETCHED, student volunteers are hypnotiz- 
ed by illusionist Gil Eagles. Eagles was using arm stiffness to 
see if the students were really hypnotized during the show 
sponsored by the University Center Board. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


JUST TWO MONTHS after his release from Iran, former 
hostage Victor Tomseth answers a question from Moham- 
mad M. Rizi, a senior from Abadan, Iran. The lecture at- 
tracted a crowd of about 900 to Van Meter Hall. 


: ta ee 
— Steve Lowry 
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Freedom week aroused a sense 
of awareness for Soviet civil rights. 


A show of support 


olitical oppression in Communist coun: 
P tries motivated a Western professor to 

organize ‘Stand Up for Freedom 
Week.”’ 

The program April 6 through 8 featured 
music, artwork and an appearance by a recent- 
ly released Soviet journalist to emphasize sup- 
port for the Soviet Union's growing number of 
political dissidents. 

The three-day series of events was planned 
and directed by music professor Vsevolod 
Lezhnev, who defected from the Soviet Union 
in 1969, and his wife, Ginny. 

Lezhnev has been a Western faculty member 
since 1978. Besides an interest in political ac- 
tivism, Lezhnev brings to Western more than 
20 years of experience as an internationally 
known cellist. He conducts Western's orchestra 
with Leon Gregorian. 


— Mike Collins 


BODY GESTURES serve as a major part of Soviet dissident 
Aleksandr Ginzburg's speech. Through an interpreter, he told 
an audience of approximately 250 about his experiences in 
the Soviet Union before being exiled in 1979. 


A SIGN PUBLICIZING “Stand Up For Freedom" week 
stands behind Ginzburg, Western professor Vsevolod 
Lezhnev and Lezhnev's wife, Ginny. Ginzburg's interpreter 
wanted the picture with the couple who organized the week. 


— Mike Collins 


Freedom week 


“It is not a week planned for those of us who 
have escaped,’’ he said, ‘‘but to show our 
hearts are bleeding for those who remain in the 
Soviet Union.” 

Lezhnev said he hoped the week publicized 
the mistreatment of Soviet dissidents, especial- 
ly of Andrei Sakharov. The winner of a Nobel 
Prize in physics, Sakharov was exiled to rural 
Russia because of his anti-Soviet political 
views. 

A concert dedicated to Sakharov and his 
struggle against Soviet domestic oppression 
opened the week. About 150 persons came to 
the fine arts center recital hall to hear Lezhnev, 
music professor Sylvia Kersenbaum and 
members of Western's orchestra perform 
classical music and Ukrainian folk songs. 

An exhibit of paintings and sculpture by in- 
ternational artists was displayed throughout 


ALEXANDER 
GINZRURG 


SUVIET DISSIDENT 


“The Continuing 
Struegie for 


the week in the fine arts center gallery. 

Standing in front of a painting of an elderly, 
careworn face, Louisville senior Marie Bunce 
said most of the artwork seemed sober and sad. 

‘Most of the images look dark and lonely,”’ 
Bunce said. ‘‘What color there is seems to 
stand out against the darkness. Maybe that’s 
how it seems behind the Iron Curtain.” 

The week's climax came on Wednesday 
night when Soviet writer Aleksandr Ginzburg 
addressed an audience of about 250 in Van 
Meter Auditorium. The speech was part of the 
University Lecture Series. 

Ginzburg was exiled from the Soviet Union in 
April 1979 after being involved in the human 
rights movement there for almost two decades. 

Ginzburg said he became involved in the 
struggle for political freedom as a young jour- 
nalist in Moscow during the 1950s. ‘‘I had a 


Human Rights in 


the Sovie 


* Union” 


very serious attitude toward my profession,” he 
said through an interpreter. ‘‘But | didn’t get 
any satisfaction from my work.” 

“| would open the newspaper the next day 
and not recognize anything I'd written.” 

But, he said, “I wasn’t censored when | wrote 
about ballet. | was lucky none of my editors had 
ever been to a ballet.”’ 

Ginzburg said the Polish and Hungarian upris- 
ings in 1956 were inspirational to the Russian 
human rights movement. ‘People were return- 
ing from concentration camps to a vacuum, 
and they filled the vacuum with their stories,” 
he said. 

The writer said his greatest success was his 
“White Book,”’ an investigative report about 
the trial of two other writers, Andrei Sinyavsky 
and Yuli Daniel, in 1966. Ginzburg said he took 
a copy of the book to the KGB and told them to 
release the writers or he would release the 
book. 

“At this time, the KGB wasn’t used to this 
kind of dissident rudeness,” he said. 

Several months later, after the book had 
been published in the West, Ginzburg was ar- 
rested and spent another five years in a Soviet 
labor camp. 


Ginzburg met Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn in 


1972 and the two formed the Russian Social 
Fund, one of the first human rights organiza- 
tions inside the Soviet Union. Solzhenitsyn later 


donated the royalties from his book, ‘Gulag Ar- 
chipelago,”’ to the fund. 

Ginzburg was arrested again in 1977 for par- 
ticipating in the Moscow-Helsinki Watch Group, 
which monitored labor camp conditions to 
repert human rights violations. 

“That was the apex of my activity in 
Russia,’ he said. He spent his remaining two 
years in the Soviet Union at a ‘‘special regime”’ 
labor camp, which had the harshest living con- 
ditions of all the camps. 

In a question-and-answer period after the 
1Y2-hour address, Ginzburg said Western broad- 
casting had improved recently. 

“Now one-half of Voice of America broad- 
casts are pop music,” he said. ‘Before, about 
three-quarters were pop music.”’ 

He said the Communist Party likes to use 
pop music as a form of propaganda, but music 
from the West is more popular. 

Someone asked Ginzburg if life in Russia was 
cold and impersonal. ‘People are very warm to 
each other, and they cling to each other,”’ he 
said. ‘‘And they’re very curious about life out- 
side Russia.”’ 

After the address, Lesha Mcintyre, a Bowling 
Green freshman, said, ‘‘I thought it was really 
interesting — it’s easy for us to believe things 
like that don’t go on.” 

She said Ginzburg’s use of an interpreter 
didn’t mar the impact of his comments. “‘The 


interpreter did a really good job,” she said. “‘It 
must be awfully hard to keep up.”’ 

Bunce said she was surprised at the turnout 
for Ginzburg’s appearance. ‘‘It seems like peo- 
ple aren’t interested in this kind of thing 
anymore,”’ she said. “‘It kind of lets you know 
that even though things aren't perfect here 
sometimes, they could be worse.” 

And, she said the petition at the door calling 


' for the release of Sakharov was a surprise, too. 


“It was just about filled up when | got there.” 

Bowling Green sophomore Frank Wesley said 
the lecture was “‘like something out of the 
past.” 

Wesley said he didn’t think many students 
were even curious about political dissidence. 
“But this kind of thing opens your eyes to 
what's going on over there,”’ he said. 

“In a lot of ways we don’t know how lucky 
we have it.” 

Mark Smith said, “‘It’s too bad we're not 
more aware of these things, even if we can’t do 
too much about them.” 

The Winter Park, Fla., junior said that with so 
many things going on around the world, human 
rights violations often go unnoticed. “‘It’s easy 


just to look over something like that in the 


newspaper,” he said. “And you never realize 
how much it affects the people it’s happening 
to.” 


Fred Wheeler_] 


— Steve Lowry 


A CONCERT and poetry reading dedicated to Nobel Peace 
Prize winner Andrei Sakharov was one event during ‘‘Stand 
Up For Freedom” week. Lezhnev and Sylvia Kersenbaum of 
the music department played sonatas written by Russian 
composers. 


— Ron Bell 


BACKSTAGE before the concert, Vasye Melnychyn confers 
with his daughter Andriana about song selections. The two 
performed Ukrainian classical and folk music to open “Stand 
Up For Freedom” week. Andriana accompanied her father on 
the piano. 
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Freedom week 


It’s a love-hate 


A DANCER becomes a blur of motion during a dress rehear- 
sal for ‘An Evening of Dance VIII’’ in Russell Miller Theatre. 
The Western dance company member was practicing an in- 
terpretive dance called ‘'Irlandaise."’ 


A FINGER points the way as dance company director Bever- 
ly Leonard discusses choreography with a company 


member. The group was preparing for the annual dance 
program. 
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Photos by John Rott 


discipline. An addiction. An expression. 
A It's been called all three by those who 
are trying to master it. 

But it’s usually known as dance. 

Western’s 3l-member dance company 
specialized in this art with professional 
intensity. 

The company, directed by Beverly Leonard, 
was made up of 12 men and 19 women, mostly 
college students and local high school students. 
They attended dance classes and afternoon 
rehearsals to improve their techniques and to 
prepare for their spring show, ‘An Evening of 


| Dance VIIl.’’ They received no college credit or 


payment for the hours spent in rehearsal and 
performance. 

Paducah junior Kelly Norman, who has been 
in the company for almost three years, said 
most company members went to dance classes 
at least three hours a day in addition to their 
academic classes. They were usually in rehear- 
sals 4:30 to 6 each weeknight. But she didn’t 
seem to mind the demand dance made on her 
time. 

“I love it,’ Norman said. 
perform.” 

But sometimes the desire to perform and ex- 
cel became frustrating, according to Scott 
Campbell, a London sophomore who has been 
in the company for two years. 

“It’s a love-hate relationship,’ Campbell said. 
‘Sometimes | try to figure out why I’m in dance 

And then there will be a day when 
everything comes together, and | think, ‘Hey, 
I'm a dancer,’ and it’s all worthwhile.” 


“My desire is to 


Campbell said theater was his first love. He. 


wants to be a professional actor, but he still 
wants to learn more about dance. ‘'l can’t say 
why I'm fascinated with dance — it may be 
because in high school | always did well in 
theater — with all arts. You can always get bet- 
ter at it. 

“Dance is something | always have to work 
at — it’s a challenge,” he said. 

Leonard added to the challenge by providing 
a few incentives of her own. 

Steve Stines, a Louisville senior, said, “She 
pushes you past your limits and makes you 
realize maybe they weren't your limits after all. 

“She believes in discipline,’ Stines said. 
“She thinks we don’t have enough discipline — 
which we don’t, compared to her. She's 
devoted to everything she does and makes the 
best of it.” 

Utica sophomore Leslie Riley, who has been 
in the company for two years, said, “She's 
strict and comes to the point, and that’s what 
we need. If you're doing something wrong she'll 
say so. If it’s bad, she'll tell you. 

“If it’s good she'll say so, too,” she added 
smiling. ‘She said ‘good’ to me three times last 
week. 

‘She's a real professional,” Riley said. “She 
says, ‘If you're not going to work, you might as 
well take a coffee break.’”’ 

Leonard was a professional dancer for 
several years and began the dance company 
eight years ago, three years after she came to 


Western. Her students said she taught them 
more than how to dance — she taught them to 
be professionals. 

She stressed discipline in eating and exer- 
cise, cautioning the dancers to put as much ef- 
fort as they could into developing their bodies 
for dance. 

“All they need to do to become a good 
dancer,’ Leonard said, ‘‘is to overcome a few 
obstacles — like pain. It takes a tremendous 
amount of physical and mental discipline.” 

As for weight control, Leonard warned the 
dancers not to make frequent trips to Baskin- 
Robbins but said, ““They usually know about 
the weight — all they have to do is work in 
front of these mirrors five or six hours a day, 
and they'll know what they have to do.”’ 

Stines said, ‘“‘It takes a lot of hard work and 
little sleep. If we hadn’t had spring break to 
rest, we would have collapsed. 

“Your body has no choice but to learn how to 
take it,” he said. 

But how does all this devotion to dance af- 
fect the dancer’s grades? 

Cadiz junior Crystal Gold, a three-year com- 
pany member, said most of the dancers have 
good grades because they not only have to 
learn how to concentrate but they also have to 
organize the time they have. 

“Making a 4.0 is not my goal right now — 
learning what I need to do for my life’s career is 
more important, so | put a little less time in 
studying and more in dance,’’ she said. 

Leonard emphasizes developing versatility in 
artistic talent. ‘‘They should make sure they 


‘All they need to do to become 

good dancers is to overcome 

a few obstacles — like pain.’ 
.— Beverly Leonard 
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have a broad enough background in theater and 
music to go with their dance so they will have a 
greater chance to get a job.”’ Leonard said. 

Background is what they get in Western's 
dance company. Along with the dance ex- 
perience and occasional dramatic touches in- 
corporated into the numbers, many of the 
dancers were involved in the theater program 
— both on stage and behind the scenes. 

The dancers also got a chance to 
choreograph. Six company members 
choreographed numbers for “An Evening of 
Dance VIII.” 

Gold, who choreographed a number called 
“Hot Lunch,” a jazz dance arrangement to the 
song of the same name from the movie 
“Fame,” said to choreograph a dancer only 
needs to take a dance practicum class and 
show enough dance knowledge to Leonard. 

The show, which many of the student 
choreographers worked on as early as 
September 1980, included modern, “freestyle,” 
classical ballet, lyrical ballet, straight jazz and 
lyrical jazz dance. 


CAREFULLY PLACED HANDS frame the faces of Jill 
Heaberlin and Anne Moore. The two were rehearsing ‘‘Danse 
Inferno.” 


“Aerotica,’”’ a jazz number choreographed by 
Jill Heaberlin, a Paris senior, was the first 
number of the April 23-26 show. 

Heaberlin’s dance was choreographed to the 
song ‘‘Take Off With Us”’ from “Fame.” 

‘My choreography is a lot different,” 
Heaberlin said. “‘It is not in context with 
anything else. It’s not like the number that is in 
the movie — it stands on its own.”’ 

Not all of the numbers in the show were so 
lively, however. Tommy Theilan, a 1979 
Western graduate, choreographed ‘‘This One’s 
for You” to the song “With You I’m Born 
Again” as a soft, slow classical ballet perform- 


ed by Anne Moore and Ted Bowen, an 
Owensboro sophomore. Theilan said the 
number was dedicated to some friends at 
Western. 


The show also included two ballet numbers 
choreographed by Leonard — a classical ballet 
— a powerful, dramatic piece titled “Danse In- 
ferno,”’ and neoclassical ballet. 

Leonard included a short comedy dance 
piece titled “‘The Waltz Variation from Sleeping 
Beauty.’’ Louisville sophomore Nancy Hamp- 
ton and Bowen purposely bumped into each 
other as they danced. The piece alternated at- 
tempts at serious ballet and physical assaults. 

Sandy Belt, a Sullivan junior, and Colleen 
Carol, a senior from Sylvania, Ohio, also 
choreographed pieces. 

Leonard said there was no set theme to tie all 
the numbers. ‘‘We try to have a large variety of 
pieces so we can touch the tastes of all in the 
audience,’ she said. ‘‘Whatever you like, we 
hope to be there in the program.” 

But the secret of dance is not learning styles 
or mastering choreography. ‘The unfortunate 
thing about dance is that you can have all the 
technical knowledge, but if your body doesn’t 
do it, you're out of luck,” Jay Gaither, a Bowl- 
ing Green senior, said. ; 

He said the desire to keep practicing and 
learning until the body reaches its ability is out 
of ‘‘the pure desire to do it, the love of it — 
dedication. It’s easy to let yourself go.” 

Riley said, “‘l can't stand not to dance. | feel 
like I’m missing something if | don’t dance 
every day. It’s something in you.” 

: Carol Sheets] 
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Fine arts 


In its eighth year the Fine Arts Festival 
hosted six events from Vincent Price’s 
portrayal of Oscar Wilde to ‘Bus Stop.’ 


Community culture 


— Roger Sommer 


MEMBERS of the Kathryn Posin Dance Company rehearse 
in Van Meter Auditorium. The troupe performed three 
modern dance compositions, ‘‘Bach Pieces,”’ ‘‘The Moun- 
tain’ and ‘‘Waves’’ during their show Sept. 16. 


hen Renata Kodadova visited Western 
W for the Fine Arts Festival, she was on 
her first tour of the United States. 

“It's very agreeable,’ Kodadova, the Czech 
Philharmonic harpist, said. 

But she said this country was different from 
Czechoslovakia. ‘‘We have heard that the sun is 
very sharp in Florida, and you have to be 
careful there,’ she said through an interpreter. 

The orchestra performed April 2 in the Gar- 
rett Conference Center ballroom. Selections in- 
cluded pieces by Czech composers Eohuslav 
Martinu, Dmitri Shostakokvich and Antonin 
Dvorak. 

Robert Husted, a Sebree sophomore, said he 
thought their performance was ‘‘exhilarating 
and mind expanding.” He said the Philharmonic 
was the first festival event of the year that he 
had attended. 

Other performers came from throughout the 
country to be part of the annual Fine Arts 
Festival, the first which was conducted in Oc- 
tober 1973 as a series of cultural events to 
dedicate the fine arts center. 

A group led by Potter College assistant dean 
John Warren Oakes petitioned then-President 
Dero Downing to continue the series. ‘‘The Fine 


Arts Festival was and still is a public service for 
the community,” he said. 

Downing agreed, and a committee was form- 
ed to suggest events for the series. 

“The committee deals directly with the 
management companies of the artists, who let 
them know the fees and dates the artists will be 
in the area,’’ Oakes said. 

Bowling Green citizens and Western students 
and faculty have come to see the series. 

“I'm really pleased we've been able to bring 
these types of events to Bowling Green,’ Oakes 
said. 

Kathryn Posin brought her renowned dance 
company to perform for a sparse crowd in Van 
Meter Auditorium Sept. 16. 

The troupe performed three modern dance 
compositions, “‘Bach Pieces,” ‘‘The Mountain,”’ 
in which the dancers mimed climbing an im- 
aginary peak, and the peaceful ‘‘Waves.”’ 

Posin, the company's artistic director and a 
much-praised choreographer, has taught at 
dance institutes throughout the country. 

Vincent Price portrayed Oscar Wilde Sept. 24 
in ‘Diversions and Delights,’ a one-man play. 

Wilde was a writer, best known for his ‘‘Por- 
trait of Dorian Gray,” as well as a poet and lec- 
turer. Fame came to him only after his death in 
1900. 

Price kept his audience laughing as he em- 
phasized the author's eccentricities. 

Price, as Wilde, ridiculed everyone from 
politicians to the Church of England. ‘‘l offend 
everyone indiscriminately,’’ he said smugly. 

Wilde was accused of having a homosexual 
affair and was imprisoned for two years for sex- 
ual immorality. Price-Wilde said, ‘| loved him 
once. If that offends you, you may leave. But 
you have no hope of getting your money back.”’ 

“He was amazing — just amazing,’ Tom 
Young, a Bowling Green junior, said. 

Young was among a group of students who 
waited backstage to get Price’s autograph after 
the performance. 

“I got to shake his hand,’ Young said. 

| Musici — “musicians” in Italian — was a 
string ensemble comprised of nine men and 
three women. Their performance Nov. 19 
featured chamber music by Handel, Vivaldi, 
Bach and Mozart. 

Karen Wright, a senior from Gallatin, Tenn., 


attended | Musici, the Czech Philharmonic and 
the Venetian Comedy. 

“‘Llike this one and | Musici the best,”’ Wright 
said at the Czech Philharmonic performance. “‘I 
go to the performances because | like to and it 
gives me a chance to get out.” 

| Musici and the Czech Philharmonic played 
to near-capacity crowds. 

The Acting Company, a group of actors from 
all over the United States, performed the Vene- 
tian Comedy, a play involving young women, 
young men and their parents. The parents 
wanted to see their children married before 
their 20th birthdays. 3 

The festival's last event was ‘‘Bus Stop,” a 
play about people stranded in a Kansas City 
diner during a blizzard. The play was performed 
by Actors Theatre of Louisville. 0 


— Jim Gensheimer 


A DISTRAUGHT WOMAN, a member of the Acting Com- 
pany, throws spaghetti on a man with a knife during ‘‘The 
Venetian Comedy." The play was part of the Fine Arts 
Festival. 


— Jim Gensheiner 


— Steve Lowry 


CHAMBER MUSIC by Handel, Vivaldi, Bach and Mozart 
was performed by the nine men and three women who com- 
prise | Musici — Italian for “‘musicians.’’ The string ensemble 
performed Nov. 19 as part of the Fine Arts Festival. 


IN COSTUME as 19th-century author, poet and lecturer 
Oscar Wilde, Vincent Price hides from spectators entering a 
side door. Price impersonated Wilde for a sellout crowd in a 
Fine Arts Festival performance Sept. 24. 
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After five years in the works, 


The curtain goes up 


Photos by Steve Lowry 


he scheduled opening of Capitol 
Theatre in September 1981 should 
fulfill a five-year dream and end a lot of 


work for a lot of people. 

Arts commission director Gerri Combs, other 
commission members and arts alliance 
volunteers worked from 1976 until fall 1981 to 
get an arts center in Bowling Green. 

In the early 1900s, the Capitol Theatre open- 
ed as one of three vaudeville houses on Foun- 
tain Square, according to Combs. When 
vaudeville ended, the theater adapted to silent 
movies. When “‘talkies,’’ became popular, the 
theater began to show those, Combs said. 

In 1939, the theater was remodeled in what 
the commission director called ‘the old 
jukebox look’’ which was art deco — lots of 
lights and curves. 

“We've tried to keep that flavor by preserv- 
ing the lights, the original floor, and the red 
glass trim,’ she said. ‘‘l guess some people 
think it’s tacky. But I really like that style.” 

Even though the renovated theater will have 
films, it would mainly be used for live 
presentations. 

Acting groups that don’t have a place to per- 
form will be able to use the theater. Meeting 
rooms and a gallery for the Southern Kentucky, 
Guild of Artists and Craftsmen have been 
renovated. The commission planned to rent 


WORKMEN INSULATE air conditioning units on the roof of 
the Capitol Arts Center. The roof had already been tarred, 
and extra supplies were being kept there. 


rooms to expose local groups to the Capitol. 

The theater has a balcony that seats 230 and 
can be closed off by a sliding acoustic wall. The 
balcony will be used to show films and present 
lectures. 

Five touring shows were tentatively schedul- 
ed: the Woody Shaw Quintet, a jazz group; Pas- 
cual Del Moral, a Spanish dance group; the 
Tommy Dorsey Orchestra; Louis J. Stadler. 
who portrayed Groucho Marx on Broadway; 
and Camelot, the touring musical. The events 
were scheduled to begin in October 1981 and 


SS TOD 


‘No cultural facility makes a 
profit. Breaking even is a 
wonderful thing.’ 

— Gerri Combs 


NS 
run through the spring. 

Combs said the arts commission began work- 
ing with the Bowling Green city school system 
in the spring. About $14,000 collected by the 
Bowling Green Junior Women’s Club went to 
youth programming in schools and at the 
Capitol. 

“We'll attempt to supplement what the 
schools do in the arts,” she said. ‘They try, but 


THE FRONT DOOR of the theater is measured for new glass 
by workman Jimmy Martin, as Kenneth Lamb oversees. The 
glass, which was more than one-half inch thick, was later in- 
stalled by the workers. 


there's not enough money for everything.” 

She said they planned to bring programs to 
the schools and bus students to the Capitol to 
see plays and art shows once a year. 

Basic construction costs to renovate the 
theater totaled $900,000 plus another $300,000 
for lights, sound systems, curtains and other 
furnishings and equipment. 

About $500,000 came from the state, 
$200,000 from the city and county and another 
$200,000 from local fund-raising. The last 
$300,000 was a low-interest city-county govern: 
ment loan. 

“No cultural facility makes a profit,’’ Combs 
said. ‘Breaking even is a wonderful thing. We 
have to be subsidized, and we have to have ad- 
ditional support from business and industry.” 

If the arts center were self-supporting, ticket 
prices would be too high, she said. And the com- 
mission is a governmental agency, so it cannot 
make a profit. 

“A lot of people may be horrified when we 
rent out to auctions or religious groups,” 
Combs said, “but if we can get them in for any 
reason, they'll come back.”’ 

“If we set up blood pressure stations during 
Heart Week people may come in for that and 
say “It looks like a nice place. | think I'll come 
back. Nobody's going to say, ‘‘You don't belong 
here; you aren't cultural,’’ she said. 

“A community arts agency,’’ Combs said, ‘‘is 
the up-and-coming strong man of the arts.” 


Nathan Johnson 


A REWIRED ELECTRICAL BOX near the theater's stage is 
checked by James Marcum. The arts commission spent 


$300,000 replacing and reconditioning lights, sound systems, 
and other furnishings and equipment. 


FIVE YEARS of volunteers’ hard work has resulted in the 
renovation of the Capitol Arts Theatre in spring 1981. In 
renovating they tried to keep much of the original lights and 


red glass trim left over from a 1939 remodeling although the 
front windows were replaced. 
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ROLLS OF CARPET lay on the theater floor where new 
seats were to be installed. The view from the stage showed 
the main theater and the balcony which can seat 230 people 


and can be used to present films and lectures. Renovation 
costs totaled nearly $1.2 million. 
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Students find varied means of entertainment. 


r 1 elevision, books, movies, music. 
All were part of the year's 
entertainment. 

But most students chose the convenience of 
television — available in dorm lobbies and 
rooms — between classes. 

Paducah freshman Catherine Grace said she 
liked “Eight is Enough" and soap operas. ‘| 
schedule all of my classes around ‘‘General 
Hospital,’ she said. 

Kathy Karns, a freshman from Evansville, 
Ind., said her favorite TV shows were “Dynas- 
ty” and ‘Happy Days.” She said she liked soap 
operas but did not schedule her classes around 
them. 

Many students seemed addicted to a show 
that was often disparaged as a night-time soap 
opera — Dallas. 

When about 67,000 actors went on strike for 
higher pay and increases in prime-time rerun 
residuals, production of the new fall episodes 
fell far behind. CBS network executives decided 
to capitalize on the delay, generating a cult 
following waiting for the fateful episode several 
weeks later when J. R. Ewing's assailant would 
be revealed. 

T-shirts, buttons, bumper stickers and songs 


Entertainment 


all asked the question, ‘‘Who shot J.R.2”’ Small- 
town bars and carnivals even began having J.R. 
look-alike contests. 

Bowling Green's Beech Bend Park, owned by 
Ronnie Milsap, conducted a look-alike contest 
and attracted 21 J.R.’s of various shapes, col- 
ors and sizes. 

The winner, a tall, sinister-looking man dress- 
ed in green polyester, looked amazingly like ac- 
tor Larry Hagman. Stan Cottrell, a 1977 
Western graduate, received $500 for his looks. 

Finally, on Nov. 21, the fateful day arrived. 
Eighty-three million Americans watched the 
episode, breaking all past viewing records — 
and they were not disappointed. Kristin 
Shepard, Ewing's ex-mistress, had done the 
dastardly deed. 

But some students resisted the pull of televi- 
sion. ‘There are only a few shows that are 
worth the time,’ Eminence junior Gwen Oller 
said. 

Charlotte Archer, a freshman from Franklin, 
Tenn., said, ‘The quality of TV has gone down 
so much in the past few years that it insults the 
intelligence of most college students.” 

“I don’t watch a lot of TV," Pam Cottrell. a 
Munfordville sophomore, said. 


The manager of Waldenbooks in Greenwood 
Mall said students were reading more than ever. 

She said humor has sold well, especially the 
Cat books by Kliban, and ‘‘The Preppy Hand- 
book.” Books on sports, exercisé and diet were 
also popular. 

College Heights Book store manager Buddy 
Childress said he sold more sports equipment, 
such as running shoes, shorts and sweatsuits, 
than books for leisure activities. The bookstore 
also sold a lot of books on sports and travel. 

“It's hard to tell if they're buying for enter- 
tainment or for a class,”’ he said. 

He said books tend to sell better in the fall 
and winter. ‘When the weather is nice people 
spend less time inside reading,” he said. 

The bookstore also sold records and tapes, 
and Childress said tapes sold better in the sum- 
mer while records sold better in the winter, 
“Record sales are still holding up,”’ he said. 
“But this is something that has continued to 
sell ever since we opened.” 

Vintage music such as the Beatles sold well, 
according to Headquarters manager Tim Fath, 
and nationwide sales trends did not reflect what 
sold in Bowling Green. 

“The thing | like about our clientele is they'll 


J. R. EWING LOOK-ALIKE Stan Cottrell signs autographs 
at Beach Bend Park. Cottrell, a 1977 Western graduate, won 
$500 in the contest, which attracted 21 potential twins of the 
infamous “Dallas” star. 


MECHANICAL BULLS became popular following the 
release of the movie “Urban Cowboy.” Paducah sophomore 
Tim Jones managed to stay on “Buster” at the Brass A 
Saloon for 15 seconds, the entire ride. 


— Steve Lowry 


buy a good new-wave group, but they won't 
buy everything just because it’s new-wave,”’ he 
said. ‘‘In the music business there is always 
something happening and in Bowling Green 
people don’t just listen to the big voice that 
says ‘this is the thing.’ ” 

“My stereo is my sanity,” Archer said. 

Grace said she listened to music a lot, and 
some of her favorites were AC/DC and Pat 
Benitar. 

Movies were another form of entertainment 
that was popular with students. 

One theater manager said students compris 
ed about 40 per cent of Bowling Green theater 
audiences. Students said some movies were 
worth seeing and others were not, but they 
could seldom tell until they had spent their 
money to see one. 

The Center Theater showed movies from the 
older “2001: A Space Odyssey” to the newer 
“Kramer vs. Kramer.’ Despite being the only 
theater on campus and charging a smaller ad- 
mission, the theater had not done well for a few 
years. 

Theater manager David Gordon did not know 
why. “I imagine that a lot of students are seeing 
these pictures at home,” Gordon said. ‘“They’re 
seeing them (the movies) before we get them.” 

Gordon said the Center Theater cannot show 
first-run movies, and they have a “‘gentleman’s 
agreement” with Martin Theaters not to try to 
attract the general public. 

Many movies shown at the Center Theater 
during the year should have done quite well but 
didn’t, Gordon said. He said that ‘““Apocalypse 
Now,” “And Justice for All,” and “Kramer vs. 
Kramer” did the best. 


| 
|Z 


“We used to have movies back in the old 
days that would really do well,” he said. But 
with the exception of an 11 p.m. showing of 
“The Goodbye Girl,’ The University Center 
Board did not have any midnight movies, 
popular the year before. 

Students had their own opinions about the 
year’s movies. ‘I didn’t particularly care for 
‘Ordinary People,’ Grace said. She said she 
had also seen, “Beyond the Reef,”’ and “Seems 
Like Old Times” at other theaters. 

According to Noel Cain, a Providence junior, 
the city offered nothing to do after 9 p.m., but 
lots of students found entertainment at local 
bars. 

Adolphus senior Nora Cleek said she thought 
going to bars was a big pastime for students. 

“There are a lot of different kinds of bars,”’ 
Don Simard, a graduate student from Auburn, 
Maine, said. He said Bowling Green had 
everything from little redneck bars to classier 
lounges. ‘‘The one thing I'd like to find here is a 
nice, quiet tavern-like atmosphere.” 

Simard said he liked to read books and 
magazines and go out to eat. He said Bowling 
Green had some good restaurants. 

William Briscoe, a Taylorsville senior, said 
married students spend less on entertainment 
than singles, and tend to do more things on 
campus. 

When students tired of activities in Bowling 
Green, they sought entertainment elsewhere. 
But some students thought Bowling Green 
wasn't so bad after all. 

“You're within an hour of Nashville, but 
when you get tired you can come back here to 
serenity,” Simard said. 


— Roger Sommer 
KICKING UP HIS HEELS while playing bass, Hugh 
Johnson of the Buffalo Chip Kickers entertained students ear- 
ly in the fall semester. The group was playing outside the 
university center. 


COMEDIAN KEN SEVERA tries to coax a smile from his 
seemingly dispirited partner, Jim O’Brien. The comedy act 
was part of a series of events sponsored by University Center 
Board. 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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would ask me something like ‘How could you 
let this go on so long?’ 

“My dad has suggested that if | found 
someone | wanted to marry, to live with her 
first. | don’t know if he’d back that up now,” he 
said. 

Cindy said, ‘‘l wish we had told them when 
we started because | don’t think they would 
care as much.” 

John said their friends hadn't talked to them 
about the couple’s relationship. ‘‘Our friends 
act like they’re hiding a dark secret, and | think 
they comment among themselves,” he said. 

Cindy said, ‘My sister-in-law wishes we didn't 
stay together, but she says, ‘It’s your life; do 
what you want.’ ”’ 

Although John and Cindy didn’t choose to 
live together to learn if they were compatible, 
they said they agreed it was good for a couple. 
“If you can live together and get around the pit- 
falls, then you can handle marriage,’’ John said. 

John and Cindy said if two people decide to 
live together, they should tell their parents right 
away. 

Cindy and John said they bought a house 
because they were going to get married. They 
also shared a checking account, but John ad- 
vised not to make joint purchases if a couple 
was not planning marriage. 

Before they were married, Cindy said, ‘‘Peo- 
ple have advised us to wait until the new year 
so we can file our income tax returns separate- 
ly, but I'd rather have this bum than the money. 


nother couple, Mark and Evelyn, said 

A they decided to live together for reasons 
similar to John's and Cindy’s. 

During the fall, Evelyn kept a room on cam- 


pus, but usually stayed at an apartment that 
Mark shared with two roommates. In January, 


Living together 


Evelyn and Mark moved into another apart- 
ment, and Evelyn no longer kept a campus 
address. 

“It’s cheaper for me for us to live together,”’ 
Mark said. ‘‘The apartment doesn’t have to be 
as big if you have a female roommate because 
you only have to have one bedroom. 

“There is no way we can get married right 
now. The federal government has decided 
that,’’ he said. Evelyn is getting social security 
survivor benefits that would end if she got 
married. 

Evelyn said, ‘Mostly we did 
together) to see each other more.”’ 


Mark said his mother knew he and Evelyn 
were living together, but she didn’t talk about 
it. “‘She just ignores it,” he said. 

““His mother came to the house one night 
with one of Mark’s friends, but she wouldn't 
come in,” Evelyn said. ‘‘She just stood there 
and bitched at me because Mark didn’t meet 
her at school. | just turned to Mark's friend and 
said, ’Hi, I’m Evelyn.’ 

“She never did come in. I guess it felt kind of 
weird to her,”’ she said. 

Her brothers and sisters think the relation- 
ship between her and Mark is ‘‘nice.’’ However, 
Evelyn said her brothers and sisters would 
disapprove of the arrangement if she and Mark 
did not get along. 

Mark said even his grandmother knew he and 
Evelyn were living together. Once his grand- 
mother suggested his sister spend the night to 
see what Western was like but said that Mark 
should spend the night somewhere else so he 
wouldn't set a poor example for his little sister. 

Both said living together stabilized their 
relationship. 

“If you get down to earth about the matter, 
there is no way | can go out on her and there is 
no way she can go out on me because we live 
together,’’ Mark said. ‘‘But if we weren't, | 
could get drunk sometime, and go out and well 


it (lived 


— this way we get drunk together.” 

Although Evelyn and Mark plan to get mar- 
ried as soon as they graduate, they haven't 
made any major purchases together because 
they couldn’t afford it, Mark said. They have 
bought a waterbed, a television and share food. 

Evelyn said she and Mark clean their apart- 
ment and dishes together, and Mark always 
takes out the garbage. 

Mark said he didn’t think marriage would 
make them closer. But he did say marriage 
would be more stable than living together 
because now there was no daily routine. ‘‘There 
is no supper on the table when I come home,” 
Mark said. 

or another student who lived with her 
boyfriend for a year before she married, 
marriage was a stable lifestyle. 

Dianne, a senior from a large metropolitan 
city in the Southwest, said she couldn't make 
any long-range plans while she lived with Kevin, 
who is from a small city about the size of 
Bowling Green, because he hadn't proposed. 


“It’s hard when you're not engaged, to sit 
around and speak about the future. You don't 
really have a commitment. Even if you do love 
him, he can still walk out and say, ‘I'll see 
you,’ ”’ she said. 

“Just the fact that you're married adds 
security to the relationship because you're sure 
of that commitment,’’ Dianne said. 

Dianne said she started living with Kevin 
about three months after they started dating. 
She said she kept a dorm room at first and later 
a separate apartment to keep her parents from 
finding she was living with someone. 

Finally, she gave up her apartment and mov- 
ed in with Kevin, who was sharing his apart: — 
ment with another man. 

Dianne said she didn’t know if her parents 
knew she was living with someone, but she 
believed Kevin's parents knew. 

‘‘A couple of times when they (Kevin's 


parents) came to visit, we had to fake it. | have 
a feeling that they might have known, because 
my things were here,’ she said. 

‘My father would come up here when | had 
an apartment, and I'd have to be there and act 
like | was really living there.”’ 

‘‘My parents are pretty conservative. | know 
they would never approve if they found out | 
was living with someone,” Dianne said. 

Dianne’s friends never said much about 
Dianne and Kevin living together, but she said 
that when she came to dorm early in the morn- 
ing she got ‘‘looks”’ from the residents. 

Dianne said living with Kevin troubled her 
sometimes. ‘I'd always feel guilty. I'd think to 
myself that | shouldn't be doing this. Not 
because | thought there was anything wrong 
with living with Kevin, but about what my 
parents and his parents would think about me. 
It seemed like we were sneaking around.” 

She couldn't say if living together before mar- 
riage was right for all couples because she 
thought living together was like the first year of 
marriage. 

“It depends on the individual. It’s hard to say 
because they don’t know how rough it is to ad- 
just to each other. The first year of marriage is 


THE GREAT THING 
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BOB, IS THE FREEDOM 
WE HAVE. 
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the hardest. If you're married you try to stick it 
out. Some people might not stick it out if they 
were living together,”’ she said. 

Dianne said she took care of the house 
because Kevin worked fulltime. ‘‘It’s only fair if 
somebody else is paying the rent, that you take 
care of the house.”’ 

Because Dianne and Kevin were committed 
to each other, Dianne said that they did not 
date others while they were living together. 

2 date other people, according to Phil, a 
junior from a southern metropolitan city. 

Phil said he had lived with his girlfriend Ruth 
for a year and a half when she suggested that 
they start seeing other people. 

‘‘We just felt that we are too young to make a 
commitment,” he said. ‘We aren't ready to get 
married. We want to learn about other people 
and ourselves by seeing others.”’ 

“| look around at some of my friends who 
have been married two or three years — | don't 
want that.” 

Phil said he and Ruth were uneasy when she 
started dating others. “She felt conscious of 
me, but I felt like | was losing my life. It has to 
do with the way we were brought up,”’ he said. 


ut some couples who live together do 
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“We're thinking about moving: out:on- our 
own,’ Phil said. 

They started living together at the suggestion 
of Phil’s mother. “Il was kind of surprised when 
she suggested it. In high school | had said 
something about it, but she said it would never 
happen. © 

His father also didn’t mind. 1 think he gets 
off on the idea. | am going into a profession 
where there are a lot of gays, and he was kind 
of relieved when he found out | was living with 
a girl,’ Phil said. 

Phil said there were definite differences bet- 
ween living together and marriage. “If youre 
married, you're expected to support your mar- 
riage. When you live together, all you have to 
do is support each other. 

“When you live together, if you don't get 
along, you just leave,”’ he said. 

Phil said he believed that living together 
would become an alternative to marriage. ° Peo- 
ple will starting living in communes that will be 
like cliques of people who approve of living 
together — people who feel comfortable 
around each other and who have a basic 
understanding of each other,” he said. 


Robert W. Pillow 
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Clint Allen 


A different kind 
of short story 


Photos by Todd Buchanan 


n achondroplastic dwarf is a com- 
A plicated name for a short person. 

He didn't know how to spell it. He 
didn't know exactly what it meant. Clint Allen 
just knew it meant he was 4 foot 2. 

‘| ain't never seen such a name for a small 
person in my life,’ Clint said, chin in his palm, 
elbow resting on the table, feet dangling from 
his swivel chair. 

For Clint, being more than a foot shorter than 
most people wasn't so tough. He just took it in 
Stride. “You just about have to,” he said. 

Despite the situation’s irony, being manager 
for Western's basketball team wasn’t so tough 
either. It was the only way the Beaver Dam 
freshman would have it. 

“Managing the basketball team was one of 
the reasons | came to college,’ Clint, who was 
manager of his high school basketball and foot- 
ball teams, said. 

Of all the sports, Clint chose basketball, a 
game where most of the players towered over 
him. ‘‘l just love basketball. I've been playing 
ever since | was a little bitty ole kid,’ he said, 
holding his arm at shoulder length. 

It was difficult to know how to take Clint 
sometimes. He makes fun of himself at times, 
and he didn’t dodge questions about his size. 
But he'd rather talk about basketball. 

It was 2 p.m., and most of the players and 
managers were shooting baskets in Diddle 
Arena, waiting for coach Clem Haskins to start 
practice. 

Irv White of WBKO-TV 13 waited to interview 
Haskins and was killing time by losing a game 
of ‘‘Horse”’ to Clint, H-O-R-S to H-O. 

White moved smoothly around the half 
court, swerving, twisting and shooting. Clint 
was more precise with his moves and more 
eruptive with his throws. He was a better shot, 
as the score showed. 

“| just put it up there. When | was a little kid 
in junior pro, | just threw it up and hoped it 
went in,”’ he said. 

“Irv chokes — the most he’s got on me is R,”’ 
Clint said. “If he could stay consistent, he could 
beat me. I've won 18 ina row.” 

Clint liked to compete. 

“Wave (head manager Don Evans) and! have 
this competition. | mean, he'll play me at 
anything. He'll play me at Space Invaders, 
Horse, you name it. I’ve only beat him three 
times at Horse, but he’s beat me 178 times. | 
can't believe the slump I’m in,” he said. 

The players gathered for practice. Clint said 
something cocky to one of them who bent 
down to swat him. Another player bopped him 
on the head with a basketball as Clint got 
towels and equipment. 

That's what makes Clint a good manager, 
Haskins said — he has a good rapport with the 


players. 

“It’s just one big happy family,’’ Clint said. 
Except for a few temperamental players 
Haskins said the managers work with, it seems 
true. 

Rain came down cold and it was dark outside 
Helm Library. Clint shook his umbrella as he 
walked through the hallway into the elevator. 

“It's wet out there,’ Clint said, making con- 
versation with a girl in the library. 

“| know. | just about drowned comin’ in,”’ she 
said. 

“| tell you one thing, it ain't good for short 
people ‘cause they shrink,’ Clint said. The girl 
laughed. ‘‘I'm in trouble. Heck, I’m already 3- 
foot-10 instead of 4-2," Clint said as he darted 
out the door. 

The eighth floor was crowded with people 
studying. Some turned and smiled as he walked 
past, and he said “Hey” to several. Eventually, 
Clint found a place to settle down. 

“When | was in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade, | played junior pro,” Clint said. 
“Everyone grew except me. Because in the 
sixth grade | was about the same size as a 
bunch of people, you know, the people we 
played against.”’ 

“| couldn’t play in middle school; | really 
didn’t wanna play,” Clint said solemnly. *‘l just 
wanted to have something to do with the team, 
so | just thought about managing.” 

“I'm still growin’, though,’ he said, popping 
out of his chair and looking at his feet. “I gotta 
be. Look, with my shoes, my pants used to be 
down to there.” 

Besides jeans, he wore an Adidas shirt, Nike 
tennis shoes and his Ohio County High School 
jacket. 

“| buy my pants off the rack to fit me in the 
waist, and they cut em off,”’ he said. “And, like 
this shirt, | just bought it off the rack. That 
jacket there — that’s a youth medium.” 

Except for a few things like a lower clothes 
bar in his closet and special equipment on his 
father’s truck so he could drive, Clint said he 
didn’t need anything more than a chair for a 
boost now and then. 

But the players and managers like to poke 
fun at his size sometimes. ‘They say ‘Awww, 
you little midget.’ | come back at ‘em with ‘Hey, 
ugly, or something like that. 

“| like it when they do that,’’ Clint admitted. 
“If they didn’t, I'd think they was mad at me. 

“The manager's friendships are really impor- 
tant to me, you know and like the players,” he 
said. ‘We are one big happy family. Really, I'm 
involved with two happy families — _ the 
managers and then the team.”’ 


continued on page 94 


A BALANCING ACT is one of Clint Allen's basketball skills. 
The Beaver Dam freshman is 4 foot 2, but said he likes his 
job as basketball manager 
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AT 4 FOOT 2, Clint stands waist-high to most basketball 
players. Clint stood by the bench at attention for the national 
anthem. 


CONCENTRATION on practice is one of Clint’s duties as 
manager. He has been active in sports, serving as manager 
for his high school basketball and football teams. 
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A short story con 


He said he had about the same relationship 
with his friends in high school. 

“No one really bothered me in high school. 
But when I was managing football as a 
freshman, we stopped off after the game to eat 
at Jerry's. Everybody in the place got a menu, 
‘cept me. | got a coloring book and crayon. 

‘| thought it was funny at the time,”’ he said. 
“That sort of stuff doesn’t happen now. | guess 
because I’m with a bigger bunch of individuals 
— not bigger as in height, but I mean 
maturity.” 

Clint became quiet for a second. He said 
there weren't many disadvantages to being 
small. 

‘Gettin’ a Coke at the student center is hard 
... telephones ... the ketchup thing at Burger 
Queen, or stand-up Space Invaders. 

“| love to play Space Invaders, but with the 
stand-up kind ya gotta get a chair. And if you're 
playing against somebody, and they're big, and 
they get blowed up, ya gotta move the chair 
back and if you don’t watch out, you get blow- 
ed up.” 

‘| like being this size,’’ Clint said, pulling at 
his lower lip. “‘I like it a whole lot. | don’t think 
I'd like to be bigger, maybe: just a little bit, 
nothing extraordinary. 


‘Dad knew | was going to be small, ’cause 
he’s small. Dad’s 4-6 and my mother's 3-foot-6.”’ 

“Mom and Dad, they're sort of unique 
cases,’ Clint said. “Ten kids in both families 
and they were the only short ones. The rest of 
them were wheeeww ... tall. Papaw was about 
6 foot.” 

Clint said his father helped him deal with his 
size when he was younger. “‘I owe a lot of that 
to him.” 

His first year at Western went well, he said, 
but he admitted the team has been more impor- 
tant than his classes. 

“It shouldn’t be, but it has been,’ he said. 
“I’m here for the degree; Coach Haskins em- 
phasizes that every day.” 

“In high school it was, | mean, sometimes I'd 
get out of classes. | mean, sometimes I'd get 
out of classes just to go down to the gym and 
work on uniforms or somethin’.”’ 

Wimpy Allen is a lot like his son, except for a 
gravelly voice. Wimpy taught his son that he 
would have to make up for his size. Wimpy 
taught him that because he went through it 
himself. 

“Yea, me and him’s about the same size,”’ 
Wimpy said. ‘‘When he started to school, they 
gave him a pretty rough way to go. Kids are 
that way, you know.”’ 

“I'd been through it all. | told him not to pay 
no attention and if you laugh with ’em, you'll 


have more friends than they'll have. And he 
has.”’ 

“| don’t think he’d even trade his size,”’ he 
said. 

‘He makes friends easy,’’ Wimpy said. ‘He 
gets along with just about everybody that 
comes along. | taught him that.” 

“I told him, | said, ‘If you be nice to people, 
they'll be nice back.’ and | said, ‘If you walk 
around with a chip on your shoulder, it'll be 
there always. If you don’t wanna have no fun, 
that’s the way to doit.’ ” 

Wimpy was proud of his son. 

“| talked to him one time about making a 
career out of managing. | told him if he thought 
it would pay him enough to make a living on, it 
would be all right.” 

“A lot of fathers think they (their children) 
ought to be lawyers and doctors and all that, 
but can’t everybody be everything. If they’re 
happy, that’s the important thing.” 


Tim Fish 


A TIME OUT during practice gives Clint time to talk with 
Hilary Allen, a graduate assistant coach from Ekron for the 
women's basketball team. Clint likes to play basketball with 
the other managers in his spare time. 


THE “‘FAMILY IDEA”’ Clint brought to the team involves 
giving encouragement to the players. Bryan Teater, a Har- 
rodsburg freshman, received some of that encouragement 
while doing stretch exercises during practice. 


CHARTS PROVE HELPFUL to Marla Williams as she tries 
to prepare students in her Lamaze classes for their delivery. 
She began the six-week program by showing the proper posi- 
tioning of a baby during labor. 


A SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL room provides cramped 
quarters for Lamaze students. Practice on breathing tech- 
niques and concentration are necessary to ready the mothers 
for childbirth. 
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Couples sharing in the Lamaze method of childbirth experience a 


Special delivery 


Story and photos by Bob Skipper 


‘he small church room was quiet — ex- 
| cept for the heavy breathing of four preg: 
nant women. 

A man softly traced a circle on his wife’s 
stomach and lifted her arm. When he let go, it 
fell limply to the floor. 

“Relax your shoulders; relax your hips; con 
centrate on your focal point. You're doing 
good,"’ Marla Williams said to her students. 

Williams, a secretary with Career Planning 
and Placement, is one of four Lamaze teachers 
in Bowling Green. Lamaze, a system of 


breathing and concentration, helps a mother 
deliver with little or no anesthesia. 

Williams said concentration puts the pain 
and discomfort ‘‘out on the fringes.’’ The body 
must be relaxed and the mind focused on an ob- 
ject. Breathing must be in a rhythmic pattern, 
she said. 

“But the object is not to have a Lamaze 
delivery,” Williams said. “The idea is not 
necessarily to deliver without any medication 
or without any anesthesia. The idea is to kind of 
go with your labor, use the tools you have learn- 
ed to make it easier — to make it more en- 
joyable — and to have the best possible ex: 


perience you can have.” 

A big part of the technique is the father’s par- 
ticipation, she said. The father is with the 
mother during the entire delivery, offering sup- 
port and tending to her needs. 

The class, which is six weeks long, is design- 
ed ‘‘to give the father some confidence so he 
can take part in this family thing right from the 
beginning,” Williams said. 

Debbie Colburn, who has had two children by 
Lamaze, said that having her husband there 
made her delivery easier. 

“As far as I’m concerned | feel that Buzz (her 
husband) should be as much of the whole pro- 
cess as he can be,” she said. ‘He was a big part 
of starting it all and he may as well carry 
through to the end.” 

Most fathers are reluctant about taking the 
training at first, Williams said. “But by the end 
of the class and right after the delivery, it’s the 
fathers that are the most sold on Lamaze.” 

One father even walked ‘‘up and down the 
(hospital) hall comparing all the babies that had 
been born Lamaze to all the others,’ she said. 
“He decided to try to talk everybody else into 
tan 

Bill Kreeskamp of Bowling Green agrees with 
Williams. _ 

“It’s just a really super experience,”’ he said. 
“I'll never let her do that on her own.”’ The 
Kreeskamps have had two babies by the 
Lamaze method. 

“At the last, he didn't think he would make 
it, but he did,’ Cindy Poston said about her hus 
band Jeff. ‘It wasn’t as bad as he thought it 
was going to be.”’ 

Having the father in the delivery room also 
helps the mother, Williams said. “Il think most 
women feel better just because he’s there. They 
have more confidence, and they're not as 
afraid. 

“It's something they can share in, and he 
feels like he’s had that baby, too,” she said. “'l 
think the father’s more apt to start right in from 
the first getting to know the baby because he’s 
been involved in the whole process.” 

Colburn also photographed his wife's 
deliveries. ‘‘After a period of time you forget 
(what the delivery is like), but you can always 
pull those pictures out and it brings back every 
bit of it,’ he said. ‘‘It’s just a privilege and such 
a good feeling to be there.”’ 

But being there was not without its problems. 

“| didn’t even realize my labor with Caroline 
because | spent the whole time laughing at 
Buzz,’ Debbie, a Bowling Green graduate stu- 
dent, said. 

“| had him down on the floor massaging and 
doing all the stuff to him that we'd learned in 
Lamaze for him to do to me,” she said. 

Even so, the Colburns said if they have 
another baby, they will deliver the same way. 

‘| handled the second one a hell of a lot bet- 
ter than the first,’’ Buzz said. ‘‘With the first one 
| was a maniac. When (the second) was born, | 
couldn't wait. With the first one it was ‘Oh 
God!, Oh God!’ ” 

“| think it’s something everybody should ex- 


perience,” Debbie said, ‘‘if they can handle it.” 
continued on page 98 
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Special delivery <n. 


Most women delivering Lamaze need less 
anesthesia — another advantage to the pro- 
gram. This is better for her and the baby 
because the medication is not in the infant's 
system at birth. The mother is also able to 
move around sooner after the delivery, 
Williams said. 

This was a factor that led Debbie to Lamaze. 
“I've just always been into doing things as 
much with nature as you can,” she said. 

Her second child was delivered by a midwife 
through the health department, which requires 
Lamaze training, she said. 

Many doctors in the area think Lamaze is a 
good thing, Williams said. ‘They have found in 
working with Lamaze mothers that they are 
easier to work with,’’ because they are not 
afraid and can help themselves, she said. 

“I think they like it because it’s less work for 
them,” Debbie said. “‘The patient is working 
with them rather than laying there being knock- 
ed out where they have to do all the work bring- 
ing the baby out. 


THE GENTLE TOUCH of her husband, Buzz, helps Debbie 
Colburn through her contractions. The Bowling Green 
graduate student eventually delivered without anesthesia a 
9-pound, 5!/2-ounce boy. The lack of anesthesia is one of the 
advantages of the Lamaze program. 


“I just think it’s really important for the 
woman to use all her muscles that nature has 
provided her or else it’s a pretty difficult task,” 
she said. 

The training involves three breathing techni- 
ques. There are variations, Williams said, but 
the ones she teaches starts with slow, deep 
chest breathing, followed by more rapid and 
shallow breathing and then a rapid and shallow 
pant. The mother exhales rapidly when she has 
an urge to push the baby out before her body is 
really ready. 

“I think it’s not necessarily the breathing 
techniques you do as much as it is the concen- 
tration on that technique,’ she said. ‘I think 
you could go in with any kind of breathing pat- 
tern, and as long as you could do it and concen- 
trate on it and were relaxed it would work.”’ 

Williams teaches her techniques because 
they are less complicated than other Lamaze 
methods. “'Girls | have followed up on that have 
delivered have had real good luck with it,’’ she 
said. 

Debbie said she had little time to use her 
breathing techniques. 

‘I was only in hard labor just 45 minutes with 
Caroline (her first baby). She came so fast that 
the only breathing | used on her was the 
panting with the pushing,” she said. The same 
was true of her second delivery. 

The big difference for her, she said, was the 
class made her aware of what was going to 


happen during the delivery. 

“I could prepare myself mentally for what | 
was going to go through,”’ she said. 

Besides taking the class, Debbie said she 
read everything she could on childbirth during 
her first pregnancy. 

She said she found a lot of the reading sup- 
ported the Lamaze method. 

She said she also prepared herself by 
watching her cat have kittens. 

‘| watched it go through its entire labor and it 
was just amazing to see how it was equipped to 
handle the whole process,” she said. “I 


thought, ‘well, we're animals just like that cat, 
and if that cat can handle it, so can we.’”’ 
Lamaze is not all Williams teaches during her 
six week class. She also teaches a pre-natal 
class and has discussions on anesthesia, 
medications and surgery. 
“Sometimes we talk about death, in case 


anything happens to the baby. | feel like if we 
can’t talk about it in there, nobody else is going 
to talk about it. And if it should happen, it’s a 
blow,” Williams said. 

Williams became interested in Lamaze while 
she was in nursing school. “‘It was a new thing 
then,’’ she said. 

After her sister had a baby in Nashville by 
the Lamaze method, Williams said she 
discovered there was a shortage of teachers in 
the area. 

She then moved to Atlanta where she began 
training to have her child by Lamaze. “‘! tried to 
see if | could go through the training while | was 
getting the Lamaze for myself, but they say you 
can't do it that way,”’ she said. 

After she had her baby, she moved to 
Henderson where she was trained. Although 
there is a certification process, ‘‘you don’t have 
to be certified to teach Lamaze, and it’s a long, 


hard process.’ She said very few teachers in 
south central Kentucky are certified. 

Williams said it was hard to form classes 
when she first moved to Bowling Green. ‘‘Now 
there’s always another class waiting.” 

‘A lot of preparation went into starting,”’ she 


said. “At the time, instead of buying a book I. 


” 


compiled my own. 

But after teaching for three years, “‘you get 
into the routine of it. | really don’t have to do 
any preparation before class. | don’t even have 
to use notes. I’ve done it for so long it just kind 
of comes,” she said. 


HER HUSBAND GIVES her support as Debbie pushes to 
deliver her second child. As with their first, Buzz photograph- 
ed the delivery. 


WHILE MIDWIFE Ann Culler removes the afterbirth, Debbie 
watches nurse Dorothy McBride take care of her new son, 
Nathan. The delivery took place in the Medical Center at 
Bowling Green. 
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Area churches try to spread their 
ministry but don’t always get a positive 
response from the students they want to 


Make believe 


itnessing, visitation, sharing. 
Religious groups call it different 
names, but the practice simply 


presents an organization’s religious beliefs. 

Witnessing is a major part in the ministry of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
Mormon Elder Bill Dean said he enjoyed cam- 
pus ministry the most. 

The Mormons, at a table in the university 
center, hoped to get names of students who 
would be interested in talking with them later. 

Dean, a native of Salt Lake City, Utah, said 
he liked talking to people his own age about his 
faith. 

And a few students were interested in the 
Mormans’ message. Bowling Green sophomore 
Steve Manning said he filled out a questionnaire 
for the elders. 

Dean said the questionnaire was designed to 
make people think, asking questions such as 
‘“Where did you come from before you came to 
earth?”’ and ‘'Do you believe God still talks to 
prophets today?”’ 

Baptist Student Union president David 
Watts, a Louisville sophomore, said he ap- 
proached the Mormons to find out more about 
their faith. 

‘| was curious as to why they were there,” 
he said. 

‘‘We exchanged phone numbers and two or 
three days later met for lunch,” Watts said, 
“We exchanged different philosophical 
beliefs.”’ 

Watts said the elders were not pushy, but he 
disagreed with everything they taught. 

The Mormons believe one church was 
established by Jesus Christ, but was taken 
away when he died and was not restored until 
the revelations to Smith in the 1820s. 


MORMON ELDER Luke Dennison discusses a religion 
survey with Madisonville sophomore Amy Tyson. In the 
background Elder Bill Dean talks to another person. The mis- 
sionaries showed a short film inside the student center to at- 


tract students. — Todd Buchanan 


The Mormons tried to visit interested 
students in a follow-up to their conversations in 
the university center, but did not go door-to- 
door in the dorms. 

Assistant student affairs dean Ron Beck said 
university policy prohibits solicitation. “As | 
understand it, that includes the selling of pro- 
ducts or ideas,” he said. 

The missionaries for the Mormon Church 
agreed with the policy. 

“T understand that if religious groups were to 
go door-to-door in the dorm, it may make some 
students feel uncomfortable,’ Dean said. “We 
don’t want to do that. Ron Beck has been very 
helpful, and we don’t want to lose the privileges 
we have now. 

‘“‘We base our in-dorm ministry on a referral- 
type basis,” he said. “‘We try not to be too 
pushy.” 

Members of the Glendale Baptist Church also 
use campus visitation to reach students. 

Mike Beam, a junior from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., participated in the visitation in the spring. 

‘The primary purpose of our visits is not to 
increase church membership, although that 
usually follows, but to find out whether or not 
they have been saved,” he said. 

The church members visited students whose 
names had been submitted by other members, 
Beam said. 

“Often there is no certain person we go see,’ 
Sometimes the members visited door-to-door, 
he said. 

Glendale member Monte Harshfield, a Bowl- 
ing Green freshman, said the group did not go 
door-to-door during visitation. 

But one student, who asked not to be iden- 
tified, said he knew from personal experience 
that some Glendale members visited 
door-to-door. 

The student said the members were knock- 
ing on several dorm doors and finally knocked 
on his. ; 

The visitors told him about their church bus 


— Steve Lowry 


to take him to Sunday School and church. But 
the Methodist student said he did not wish to 
talk to the members; he told them he was 
Jewish. 


“They said, ‘That’s OK. We'd like to talk to 


you anyway, though,’ he said. 

“I told them, ‘That’s good, because the Jews 
are God’s chosen people.’ ”’ 

Beam said sometimes a _ student was 
unresponsive and did not want to talk. “We 
usually pray for him or send someone else (to 
talk with him).” 

‘““‘We don’t want to be forceful,” he said. 


Bryant did not know what sharing was; Tom 
explained it was a type of fellowship. 

“He started asking several more questions, 
but | had a big test the next day and really 
didn’t have time to answer,” Bryant said. 

Glendale’s student program is very suc 
cessful, according to Beam. ‘'It is just a matter 
of loving them and caring enough to go share 
the fact that Jesus Christ was born and died for 
our sins, so they won't go to hell,”’ he said. 

Members try to keep in touch with students 
they visited to see how they’re doing, Beam 
said. 
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“The first time, two men came to my room and introduced me 
to Christianity. When I, in turn, tried to introduce them to Islam, 
my religion, they would not listen.” 


— Abdul Ghani Abu 
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Beck said he didn’t doubt that members from 
Glendale had been visiting door-to-door. “It can 
cause problems,” he said. 

Dorm visitation was not the only method 
used to contact students. 

Nancy Bryant, a La Center junior, answered a 
neighbor’s phone one day when the student 
was away. 

“The guy was in one of her classes,”’ Bryant 
said. ‘‘She had missed a class, and he said he 
was concerned.” 

The caller said the classmate didn’t know his 
name, just his face. ‘The reason I'm concerned 
is because I’m in Campus Crusade. 

“When I see people | think are in trouble, | 
just like to help them,” he said. After asking if 
the girl had problems at home and receiving a 
negative response, Tom began to ask Bryant 
questions. 

“Do you like sharing?”’ he asked. 


IN A PEARCE-FORD TOWER room, Bowling Green 
freshman Monte Harshfield visits Malaysian freshman Abdul 
Ghani Abu. Although Harshfield and Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
junior Mike Beam read Bible passages to him, Ghani said 
they would not let him share his Koran readings with them. 


Harshfield said he tried to return to people he 
had visited at least once a week. Abdul Ghani 
Abu, a freshman from Malaysia, said he had 
been visited by Harshfield several times. 

“The first time, two men came to my room 
and introduced me to Christianity,’ he said. 
“When I, in turn, tried to introduce them to 
Islam, my religion, they would not listen.” 

Ghani continued: ‘“‘Monte came again. | 
listened to him, but he still would not listen to 
me. | don’t think it’s fair.”’ 

According to the Koran, the Islam's holy 
book, Jesus Christ was not the son of God, but 
a prophet. 

“To me, Islam is for everybody; everybody 
has the freedom for it.” 

But Ghani was concerned about his visitors’ 
attitudes. ‘‘Their opinion is very limited,” he 


said. 
Debi Wade] 


— Steve Lowry 


AN OLD SCHOOL BUS was converted into a ministry bus 
to transport students to Glendale Baptist Church. Bowling 
Green sophomore Ruth Young catches the bus in front of the 
fine arts center. ; 
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Running for money 


Senior Dave Murphy of Liverpool, England, 
was asked in October if he would like to be paid 
to run in a cross country race in the Bahamas. 
He agreed. The following is his account. 


to Nassau broke through a soup of storm 
clouds, the 
awesome. 

The Bahamas stretched out amidst the 
clearest, greenest expanse of water I'd ever 
seen. Each island was bounded by snaking 
sandy beaches. | hoped the storm would not in- 
terfere with my plans for several exciting days 
on the island of New Providence this first week 
of December — courtesy of Nike sport shoes 
and the Bahama Striders running club. 

Two months earlier, Nike decided to sponsor 
a 13.1 mile road race in Nassau. To promote 
the event, 20 runners received free equipment 
and expense-paid trips from Nike. 

Not long after that, a letter arrived in the 
office of men's track coach Curtis Long. It ex- 
tended an invitation to me, Dave Murphy, for 
the 1980 Bluewater Run. 

After reading the opening slogan, ‘‘It’s better 
in the Bahamas,’ | was ready to accept. The 


offer sounded too good to refuse. 
When | came to Western in spring 1978, | 


never imagined the future had such trips in 
store for me. 

Since the 1979 Dogwood Relays where | ran 
the 12th fastest 10,000 meters in the history of 
the National Collegiate Athletics Association 
and since winning the Ohio Valley Conference 
10,000 meter event the same year, | had learn- 
ed to enjoy my success. | looked upon it as my 
reward for the hard work I'd put in since | began 
competing at age 12. 

So I was in the Bahamas. 

The next morning | was soon running my 
daily five miles, but | was far more intent on 
watching the water as I ran along the coastal 
road that was part of the race course. 

That evening, | attended a prerace dinner 
where the runners and organizers discussed 
how road racing has grown over the past 10 
years from small local events with small turn- 
outs to national races with thousands of 
runners. 

The increasing popularity of the sport has at- 
tracted many sponsors eager to begin a profes- 
sional circuit where top runners can earn prize 
money. Most top runners are in favor of sucha 
move, and positive efforts are underway to in- 
troduce an acceptable racing circuit by the end 
of 1981. 

Because the race began at 8 a.m., | rose at 7 
and drank a small glass of orange juice and a 
cup of tea before dressing for the race. The 13.1 
miles was a half-marathon to be run along the 


A s Eastern Airlines flight 8129 from Miami 


view below was_ simply 


AS THEY APPROACH the hurdle, Larry Cuzzort, a senior 
from Evansville, Ind., and Dave Murphy, a senior from Liver- 
pool, England, prepare to jump while East Tennessee's Den- 
nis Stark leads the way in the Joe Binks Invitational. Murphy 
and Cuzzort placed second and third respectively. 


Running for money 


coastal road adjacent to the ocean. 

The cool early morning breeze that flushed 
through the palms in the garden made it clear 
the route was both scenic and necessary. 

Even at this hour, the temperature was rising 
into the 70s, and the air was more humid than it 
had been for the past two days. The heat didn’t 
worry me as much as the humidity because 
most distance runners fear dehydration which 
causes unpleasant muscle cramps. 

| carefully applied Vaseline on any part of my 
body that was likely to chaff — especially my 
toes — then | pulled on my shorts, my Western 
Kentucky shirt, and my Nike shoes. I only need- 
ed a light T-shirt to warm-up in and because my 
hosts lived only a mile and a half from the start, 
| decided to jog rather than accepta lift. 

When | approached the start, the sight of the 
other runners going through their stretching 
routines, stride drills, and other habits of the 
runners of the game released the first surges of 
adrenalin into my body. 

Although the atmosphere was very relaxed 
in contrast to the NCAA cross-country cham- 
pionship | had raced in for Western only two 
weeks earlier, | was eager to perform well and 
show the organizers that their time and effort 
was going to be rewarded with a good, hard 
race. 

Five minutes before the start we were called 
to the line, and | took my place behind a mass 
of excited natives who quite obviously were 
destined to take the early lead. About 200 
entrants lined up in silence waiting for the 
starter’s signal. 

| took one final glance at the two men | 
perceived to be my major opposition: Chris 


Stewart from Great Britain, who had twice 
finished third in the New York Marathon, and 
Tom Lux from California, who had been 
showing impressive form in the longer road 
races in recent weeks. 

Before | had a chance to scan the field 
further, a single blast from a conch shell 
signaled the start, and a horde of humanity 
swept outward along the coast of Nassau. 

| was caught up in the rush, taking an early 
lead to cruise through the first mile in four 
minutes, 45 seconds. | knew this was too fast in 
the heat, so | eased off to a more relaxed five- 
minute mile pace. 

Only one runner, Lux, was able to keep up 
with me, and it immediately became a two-man 
race. For the next six miles, we raced side-by- 
side, cheered on by Bahamians who lined the 
road. 

It wasn’t until the halfway mark that Lux 
made an effort to drop me, and although | was 
able to hold on during the next mile, by the 
eighth-mile mark, I had to let him go. 

The next three miles were very hard. The 
only thing | was concerned about now was 
maintaining my pace to keep me in second 
place. When | looked back, there was no one in 
sight, so for the remainder of the race, | figured 
| was on my own. 

Lux turned out a comfortable winner in 
64:50, and | crossed the finish line 30 seconds 
later. | was pleased with my effort under those 
conditions, but a little disappointed not to win. 0 


ON A WARM DAY in February, Dave Murphy practices on 
the track at Smith Stadium. He started out by himself, but 
some cross country team members later joined him. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


ALONG THE BAHAMA COAST, Tom Lux, a runner from 
California, and Murphy work their way toward the finish line. 
Lux won the race in 64:50, and Murphy crossed the finish line 
30 seconds later. 


SIDE BY SIDE, Murphy and Lux compete in the Bluewater 
Run. The race was sponsored by Nike sport shoes and the 
Bahama Striders running club. 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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Running for money 


I pra 'y, [jump, I close my eyes 


_ I pray to God that I won't die 


The air goes by, fast and sleek 
I hope I land upon my feet 


_My chute billows like a sail 
__I prayed to God it wouldn't fail 


Now I'm ready to jump again. 


wh ne thousand and: one, one 
thousand and two, one thousand 


I float on down to Mother Earth 
And kiss the ground of my birth 
My chute's packed up. . . this is the end 


J. M. V. 


Photos by Kim Kolarik 


and three (pull chute), one 


thousand and four, one thousand and five, 


(check the canopy), one thousand and six, one 


thousand and seven, (pull the reserve chute), 


pull and punch.” 

The skydivers practiced it over and over. 
They repeated it on a mock plane, lying on 

their bellies on the ground, suspended in the air 

in a harness and jumping out of a plane on the 


- ground. 


Over and over they repeated it, until finally 
the winds died down and they said it for the last 
time, floating from 2,800 feet. 

They didn’t seem nervous before they left 


. Bowling Green enroute to the Green County 
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Sport Parachute Center in Bardstown to jump. 
Over a 7 a.m. breakfast, though, they joked 
about some of the disasters they expected and 
listened to Elton John’s “Funeral for a Friend,” 
‘Love Lies Bleeding,”’ and similarly depressing 
music. 

Barry Westbrook had a dream two nights 
before he jumped. 

‘| dreamed that as soon as | jumped, | hit my 
reserve chute, and I tangled in my main chute,” 
the Russellville graduate student said. 

Dee Crawford, a Bowling Green senior, made 
out a will before she jumped. She left her house 
and money to her son, her gold chain to a 
friend, her antique ring to her sister and her 
wedding band to her former husband. 

“IT was dead serious (about the will); | was 
scared to death,”’ she said. 

The ride to Bardstown was uneventful for the 
most part; the parachuters joked a little about 
jumping, but they spent most of the time 
discussing physics projects, finals and career 
goals. ; 

“It's not going to hit me until | get in the 
plane,” Jim Brownfield, a Smiths Grove senior, 
said. 

“My brother used to work with nitroglycerin. 
He said when your time comes, it comes,’ 


Skydiving 


Brian Peters, a Bowling Green junior, said. 

‘The one thing that bothers me most about 
jumping is all those Road-Runner cartoons,” 
Westbrook said. 

“It would be real ironic if the plane crashed 
before we got to jump,’ Jim Brownfield, a 
Smiths Grove senior, said. 

Mike Davis, a Hartford senior, joked that they 
would have to set the plane on fire ‘‘to have 
some incentive to get us out.” 

‘‘What are we going to do to top this?’ Todd 
Duckett, a Bowling Green sophomore, asked. 

‘I don’t believe in luck. | don't have any,” 
Paris sophomore Alice Woodward said. ‘“‘It’s all 
probability.” 

She had jumped before, and encouraged her 
friends in the Society of Physics Students to 
join her. ‘I was saying they would be too scared 
to jump, but they took me seriously.”’ 

Westbrook said the idea to jump had been 
discussed in the club's lounge for about a year 
before they finally decided to jump. 

Upon arriving at Bardstown, the group was 
assigned to the care of Gerry Whitson, 
instructor and jump master. 

“It's as safe as the person doing it,’’ Whitson 
said of the sport. He told the group that only 
one person, an experienced jumper with more 
than 100 jumps, had been killed in the 12 years 
of their operation in Bardstown. She was killed 
because she never pulled her chute release, he 
said. 

The Western students wouldn't have to 
worry about pulling their chute, however. They 
were attached to the plane by a static line that 
automatically opened their chute for them. If, 
by some chance, the main chute failed, an 
altimeter would automatically open the reserve 
chute at 1000 feet, if the jumper had not 
already opened it himself. 

The group practiced most of day while 
waiting for the winds to calm down. 
Regulations required that a beginning jumper 
not jump in winds more than 10 miles an hour. 
Every so often, one student would ask Whitson 
if the winds had calmed down enough to jump; 
he would reply by sticking his wet finger into 
the wind and shaking his head. 

But just before sunset, the winds died down, 
and the students eagerly got dressed for their 
first jump. 

The hardest part of the jump was the plane 
ride on the Cessna 180 to 12,700 feet. The 
plane offered little reassurance to the rider as it 
ascended. But finally, at the right altitude, the 
plane door opened and the wind rushed into the 
plane at 70 miles an hour before the jumpers 
heard the three commands they had rehearsed 
all day. 

‘Sit in the door! Out of the strut! Go!’ the 
jump master shouted at each jumper. 


After the chute opened, the trip back to earth 
was one of complete solitude. With the jumper 
virtually weightless in the harness, the pull of 
the chute nearly balanced the earth’s pull. The 
landing, in most cases, is abrupt — but gentle. 
Only Duckett experienced an injury upon 
landing — a dislocated knee. He jumped again 
two weeks later. “It was really fantastic,” he 
said. “‘You'll have to jump, and then you'll 
know.” 

Crawford and Davis were hooked. Both 
traveled to Bardstown two more times until 
Crawford free fell (without a static line). Davis 
jumped seven times, although he did not free 
fall the same day Crawford did. 

‘‘There’re only two kinds of days,” Davis 
said, ‘jumping and non-jumping. And only two 
kinds of people, jumpers and non-jumpers.” 

» Barry L. Rose) 


BEGINNERS must go through three to four hours of training 
before their first jump. Dee Crawford, a Bowling Green 
senior, practiced her hardarch position on the ground before 
jumping. The position is used immediately after jumping 
from the plane. 


PARACHUTISTS get ready for their jump near Bardstown 
by putting on overalls. Lee Woodward, Jimmy Brownfield, 
Brian Peters and Mike Davis put on the suits to protect their 
clothing during the landing. Woodward was the only student 
to have jumped before. : 


HIGH IN THE AIR, Brownfield, a Smiths Grove 
senior, maneuvers his parachute to land 50 yards 
from the jump target. This was his second jump 
since training two weeks earlier at the Green 
County Sport Parachute Center in Bardstown 
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Special Olympics 


Volunteers and competitors all 


participated in a different kind of Olympics with 


Special style 


Story and photos by Crystal Cunningham 


clenched the rims of his 
wheelchair. 

‘When I go fast you better watch them toes,” 
he said, his eyes widening. 

It didn’t seem to matter to 9-year-old Mark 
Nichols that he was the only one in the race. 

A woman with a clipboard came over to tell 
him that the race was ready to begin. 


‘Stand back,’’ he shouted as the man raised 


a “RB Trrm,"’ the boy imitated a race car as 
he 


_ the starting gun. He pulled the trigger, and peo- 


ple at the finish line jumped, shouted and clap- 
ped. The boy zig-zagged as he pushed the 
wheels, grinning at the clown who waved him 
on. 
“I won!” he yelled as he crossed the line. 
Nichols, of Franklin Elementary School, had 
just completed the first event of the Area Five 


_ Special Olympic Games. The annual event, 


“OLD FASHIONED 


HAMBURGERS) 


SUPPORT THE 
REGIONAL 
SPECIAL OLYMPICS: 

APRIL 25 BGHS | 


IN ANTICIPATION of the upcoming Special Olympics, a 
Wendy's restaurant encourages support of the event. The 
regional competition was at Bowling Green High School and 
allowed mentally retarded children and adults to participate 
in track and field, gymnastic and bowling events. 


VOLUNTEERS PLAY a big part in helping Special Olym- 
pics participants enjoy their day. Volunteers Shirley Scott of 
Bowling Green, Fayetteville, Ark., senior Trey Trumbo and 
Paducah junior Becky Heath took part in the games. 


which encourages mentally retarded children 
and adults to compete in track and field, gym- 
nastic and bowling events, began early on a 
Saturday at Bowling Green High School. 

The athletes arrived from surrounding coun- 
ties by bus. Each was matched with a “‘buddy,”’ 
usually a parent or student who became the 
athlete’s companion for the day. 

The opening ceremonies began with a 
parade, the lighting of the torch and the Olym- 
pic oath: “‘Let me win, but if | cannot win, let 
me be brave in the attempt.”’ 

“It doesn’t matter if they come in last or 
anything,’ Ann Fishburn, a buddy from Bowl- 
ing Green, said. “‘It’s the joy of their faces when 
they realize they've done something on their 
own. That's the reward.” 

Fishburn’s statement was proved by her 
athlete-buddy, Junior Pettit, a Tompkinsville 
15-year-old who crossed the finish line the last 
of five runners. “I ran really good,” Pettit said 
as he was congratulated by two ‘huggers.’ ”’ 


SPECIAL BUDDIES for a day, Evarts senior Joyce Robbins 
and eight-year-old Brian Hairlson share a balloon during 
Special Olympics. Each athlete was assigned a ‘‘buddy” 
upon arriving at the competition. 


Volunteers designated as huggers waited at 
the finish line to congratulate those who came 
across. 

“It gets close to you. It makes you more 
thankful. We try to get people who have 
healthy children to come,”’ Richard Finch of 
Bowling Green, father of 17-year-old hugger 
Teresa Finch, said. 

“It’s called immediate reinforcement,” 
James Lynch, a Bowling Green junior who had 
participated in Special Olympics three years, 
said. “‘That’s why they all get a ribbon, too. 
They really don’t care if they win or lose. If they 
finish, they consider it a success.”’ 

He said some people did not like the physical 
contact, and some were scared of it. ““You’ve 
gotta have physical contact because the kids 
love it,’ he said. 

Mark Dodson, 10, of Caverria, had six 
stitches put in his elbow the day before the 
200-meter race. He ran the race with his injured 
arm held out straight. “I’m mighty proud of 
him,’’ his mother, Barbara Dodson, said. 

Not winning the race didn’t seem to bother 
Mark. “‘What’s the big deal going to state 
(competition)?”’ he asked. “‘Long as | got some 
ribbons, that’s all that counts.” 

Another parent, Jack Traughber of Franklin, 
was particularly enthusiastic about the Special 
Olympics and brought his family as volunteers. 
“We help out with just about anything we can 
do,”’ he said. 

Traughber’s son, Lee, who had bowled in 
previous olympics, died last January. 
Traughber set up a trust fund in his memory. 
The interest from the fund will be used to 
finance the Special Olympics. 

One Western student said he was a little 
reluctant to become a buddy. ‘'I didn’t want a 
kid at first,’’ junior John Stewart said. “‘l stood 
up there last (in line for buddy match-up).”’ 

But after he was matched to his companion, 
a 9-year-old boy who was in the Frisbee com- 
petition, Stewart said he enjoyed himself. 

“We practiced for a while before he threw the 
Frisbee. We've been hanging out; looking at 
girls,’ he said, smiling at the boy. 

As the last events ended, disco music spon- 
sored by Phi Beta Sigma fraternity and Phi Mu 
sorority played in the Bowling Green High 
Commons. 

At the dance, a tall blonde buddy tangoed 
with a much smaller athlete. Two other buddies 
swung a little boy by his feet and hands, 
hammock:style. 

As Stewart walked in he called to his buddy, 
“Let's go champ.” 
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Pageants 


Photos by Kim Kolarik 


wo pageants allowed women students to 
compete in more areas than beauty. 


The Miss Black Western and the Miss 
Western pageants also showcased talent and 
personality. 

One began with the song “‘On Broadway”’ 
and ended with Munfordville senior Tammy Mc- 
Cubbins smiling and waving to the crowd as the 
new Miss Western. 

The other was highlighted by a question to 
its three finalists: What was the motive behind 
the missing and murdered black children in 
Atlanta? It ended with Betty Baker, a Cadiz 
junior, winning $100 and the Miss Black 
Western crown. 

McCubbins attributed her success to her per- 
formance of ‘‘Rhapsody”’ by Eckstein in the 
talent competition. McCubbins said she had 
studied classical piano since the fifth grade, 
and she chose ‘‘Rhapsody”’ because she had 
played it often and was comfortable with it. 
‘That makes a lot of difference,”’ she said. 

Baker also said she won because of her talent 
— a clarinet solo composed by Dr. David Liv- 
ingston, a music department professor. 

But the judges were impressed with her 
answer to a question that was charged unfair 
by a former Miss Black Western. 

“I think the motive behind the missing and 
murdered black children in Atlanta is probably 
a hostile person who is against blacks,’’ she 
said. 

Contestant Jessie Smith, a Winchester 
freshman, was the first entrant to answer the 
question. She took a deep breath as she tried to 
compose an answer. 

“I think the motive is — it couldn’t be a 


A SMILING Betty Baker displays her crown and trophy after 
winning the Miss Black Western title. The Cadiz junior said 
she won because of her talent, a clarinet solo composed by a 
music department professor. 


LV 


black man because .. .’’ Smith paused, regain- 
ed her composure and tried again to answer the 
question. “'l think it must be a crazy person who 
has no sensitivity for people. | hope some day 
they find who it is.”’ 

Bowling Green senior Dianne Butts, a former 
Miss Black Western who was in the audience, 
walked onto the Garrett Conference Center 
ballroom stage to contest the question. 

“That question was pretty stunning. It was 
hard to ask these girls on the spur of the mo- 
ment,” she said. 

But Baker, later chosen Miss Congeniality by 
the other contestants, thought the question was 
fair and proceeded to answer it. 

Smith later won first runner-up in the Miss 
Black Western pageant. Glasgow sophomore 
Elaine Terry was second runner-up. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority sponsored the 
10th annual Miss Black Western pageant. 

Thelma Massie, president of the sorority, 
said, “It was one of the better pageants.”’ 

There was a larger audience and better talent, 
according to Massie, a Paducah sophomore. 

Both pageants’ entrants were judged on 
talent, swim wear and evening wear. 

“I was on a diet for a week,’’ Miss Western 
first runner-up Deborah McBride said. 

The Leitchfield freshman sang ‘‘Out Here on 
My Own” from the movie ‘“‘Fame.’’ McBride 
said she sang some in high school and toured 
with a band for a while. She said she entered the 
pageant because she wanted to sing, but she 
didn’t think she would win because she was 
new at college. 

McCubbins, crowned Miss Western in Van 
Meter auditorium, won a $400 scholarship and 
a chance to compete in the Miss Kentucky 
Pageant. 

But McCubbins, a veteran of other pageants 
and recitals, said winning the 12-contestant 
Miss Western pageant was the biggest thing she 
had done. She said the pageant gave her more 


CONTESTANTS for the Miss Western pageant line up for 
the swimsuit competition. Entrants were also judged on the 
basis of talent and evening wear in the event sponsored by 
Phi Mu Alpha music fraternity. 


of pageants 


confidence in talking to people and a chance to 
participate in activities that she might 
otherwise never have done. 

‘More people that | only barely knew before 
(the pageant) say hello to me when I meet them 
on the sidewalk,’’ McCubbins said. ‘‘Sometimes 
my friends say something like ‘Oh, here comes 
Miss Western.”’’ She laughed when admitting 
she got more phone calls from guys now. 

“I got a good reaction from winning the 
pageant. A lot of my friends were there yelling 


and screaming,’’ McCubbins said. ‘(But) | 
sometimes wonder if they feel bad or 
threatened.” 

She said she felt the same about herself as 
before. “I’m a plain person — not any 
different.” 


Phi Mu Alpha music fraternity sponsored the 
Miss Western pageant. 

Greg Lyons, a Leitchfield senior, said, ‘‘The 
quality of the pageant was a lot better than last 
year. We had more to work with in terms of 
theme and music.”’ 

But the fraternity did not spend as much 
money as usual on the pageant. ‘‘We didn’t 
spend as care-free,’’ Lyons said. ‘Phi Mu Alpha 
members played in the band, so that saved us 
$200 to $300.” 

Julia Ashdon, a senior from Battle Creek, 
Mich., was second runner-up in the Miss 
Western pageant. Third runner-up was 
Louisville freshman Deborah Cowles, and 
fourth runner-up was Morehead sophomore 
Sally Sadler. 

Most contestants said the prize money and 
the recognition were not the most important 
parts of the pageants. ‘‘You would think this 
takes a conceited person, but | just wanted the 
chance to meet people and sing,’’ McBride 
said. 


Brian Foote 
and Nathan Johnson) 


THE THEME of the pageant behind her, Tammy McCubbins, 
the new Miss Western, waves to the crowd after receiving her 
crown. Besides the title, McCubbins, a Munfordville senior, 
won a $400 scholarship. 
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The magical elixir 


t's been called brewsky, suds, a cool one, a 
I cold one; occasionally someone might 
refer to it as beer. 

Made from malted hops and barley, it has a 
somewhat bitter taste. 

It comes in many containers — six and 12 
ounce cans, six and 12 ounce bottles, one-quart 
bottles and kegs that hold 15 and 30 gallons. 

If the beer is in a glass bottle, the bottle may 
be green, clear or amber. If bought in a 
restaurant, beer may be served in a frosted 
mug, Heidelburg or glass tumbler. 

Cold beer (pronounced coal bear) is one of 
nature’s gifts to college life. It has caused 
nausea, headaches, slurred speech, stumbling, 
loud talking, and failed exams. 

Beer is a must for parties. Students drink it 
from orange juice bottles, Mason jars or 
anything that will hold it. When a student goes 
to a party, he usually doesn’t have to look 
around long to find the keg. 

That’s the easy part. The hard part is having 
the necessary stamina, patience and coordina- 
tion to wait in line for a turn at the tap. 

“| definitely drink more (at Western) than | 
did when I was home — a case a weekend, and 
then there is Thursday night. | drink at least 12 
then,’ Jeff Bowling, a freshman from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, said. 

In Bowling Green there are 151 places where 
beer can be bought, according to the Kentucky 
Alcohol Beverage Commission. 

Even though a lot of people drink it, few have 
said they always liked the taste. 

Jerry Shoffner, a Middlesboro freshman, said 
he likes beer’s taste, but that wasn’t always the 
case. ‘‘l| thought the first time | drank beer, 
‘Why would people want to drink this?’ It took 
me at least six months of on-and-off drinking to 
get used to it.” 

Although Shoffner drank 12 Budweisers on a 
weekend, he didn't think he drank more at 
Western. 

Premium beer prices have prompted 
students to buy cheaper beers such as Cook’s, 
according to Bob Stills, the manager of Clay 
Street Liquors. Stills said one out of every three 
students who buy beer at his store gets Cook's. 
The beer sells for $1.59 a six pack — averaging 
$1 cheaper than name-brand beers — and 
$4.99 a case. 


is often an ingredient of college life. 


Bowling jokingly said he drinks Cook’s — ‘'a 
premium beer’ because it is a little less 
expensive.’ 

But most students surveyed in the spring 
said the price of beer has little to do with what 
they drink. The survey, made by an advertising 
problems class, found that 60 percent of the 
students chose a beer by taste. 

The class talked with 275 students in a 
survey of student lifestyles and beer-drinking 
habits. 

The survey found that 67 percent of the 275 
students drank beer. Eighty-five percent of the 
men and 53 percent of the women drank it. 
Eighty-three percent said they paid between $2 
to $4 for a six pack. 

But only six percent of the students said they 
drank beer every day while 42 percent said they 
drank two or three times a week. 

Almost 90 percent of the drinkers consumed 
beer on the weekends. 

Western students don’t seem to favor any 
brand. Miller High Life was the favorite of 20 
percent; Michelob was second with 16 percent; 
Busch and Stroh’s captured 14 percent each. 
About 54 percent of the students preferred bot- 
tled beer, and about 35 percent liked beer in a 
can. 

Sixty-one percent of the women surveyed 
said they drank a light or low-calorie beer, but 
men did not appear to be as calorie-conscious 
with only 16 percent saying they drank light 
beer. 

Although male students might not be calorie- 
conscious, some tried to watch how much they 
drank. David Ashby, a Russellville senior, said 
he didn’t drink much during the week, but did 
drink a six pack or two on the weekend. 

Ashby said he began drinking beer when he 
was in the seventh grade. He said he didn’t like 
the taste when he started. ‘You have to acquire 
a taste for it. At the first, you mainly drank one 
or two beers because you liked the feeling it 
gave, not the taste. Now, the taste is great.” 

He said he drank more at Western because 
there were more social situations for it. 

Diane Olson, a junior from St. Charles, Ill., 
said she liked the taste of beer when she was 
thirsty. ‘‘(But) other than that | would just soon 
have a Coke.” Olson said she drank about a six 
pack a week. 


She usually drank at parties where there 
were kegs, she said. ‘‘Even when I’m not in a 
drinking ‘mood, I'll go have a beer to be 
sociable.” 

Hodgenville sophomore Janet Sawyer said 
she has been drinking beer since 1979. “'l 
thought everybody liked the taste.’ 

But Sawyer said she didn’t care for the taste 
of beer when she started drinking it. “I used to 
hate it. | had to hold my nose to drink it. It took 
me about two or three months to get used to it. 
It burned the back of my throat real bad — it 
still does.” 

Susan Loos, a Bowling Green freshman, said 
peer pressure made her start drinking. “‘It’s just 
a thought in my mind that if | don’t drink, | 
won't fit in.” 

Loos said she drank about “an eighth of a 
bottle of beer a week.”’ She said she hasn't been 
drinking more because it’s hard to sneak it into 
a dorm. “| don't like to get drunk. It doesn’t 
thrill me.” 

Another student, Horse Cave junior Sarah 
Davis, said she doesn’t drink as much as she 
used to. Davis said she used to drink two or 
three six packs a week when she was a 
freshman. ‘Il have too much studying to do. | 
can't party anymore.” 


Robert W. Pillow 


— Kim Kolarik 


BOTTLES OF BEER are a familiar sight at local discos and 
night clubs. A survey taken in the spring indicated that 67 
percent of Western's students drink beer. 
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Beer 


At the Derby: 


A field day 
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Derby day 


wo words say it — Derby Day. 
““OK — the booze is hidden under the 
fried chicken, we got plenty of mixers, 
munchies and ice, suntan lotion — what else 
will we need?’ Louisville sophomore Amy 
Wells asked as she checked the cooler for the 
18th time. 

It was her first trip to the infield of the Ken- 
tucky Derby, and she was determined to be 
prepared. 

“I’m taking my Cliff Notes on ‘All the King’s 
Men,’”’ Teresa McCollum, an Owensboro 
freshman, said. On the first Saturday in May, 
most Kentuckians are oblivious to everything 
but the Run for the Roses. For Western 
students, that Saturday also marked the ap- 
proach of finals week. 

For some students the timing presented a 
conflict, but for Wells the Derby was a chance 
to release some pre-finals pressure. 

“I've got a big anatomy test at 10 Monday. 
But hell, I’ve lived in the Derby City for 18 
years and I’ve never been.” she said. ‘Besides, 
I'll be transferring next fall, and Derby was an 
opportunity to have one last good time with my 
friends at Western.” 

“Right now, that’s more important to me 
than grades,”’ Wells said. 

Laura Medley, an Independence sophomore, 
passed up her chance to go to the Derby 
because she needed to study for finals. ‘‘My 
friends go to school at Northern Kentucky, and 
they finished their finals last week. | didn’t have 
a final till Wednesday, but my weekend was set 
aside for studying,”’ she said. 

Wells and McCollum began their Derby Day 
at 6 a.m., in hopes of spreading their blanket 
along the fence in the infield. By 10 a.m. their 
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AT THE THIRD TURN, Linda Warren, a sophomore from 
Syracuse, N.Y., Shari Price, a Campbellsburg junior, and 
Leesa Kehl of Louisville cheer the horses on during the 107th 
running of the Kentucky Derby. 


cooler’s contents were strewn over the blanket, 
and the two were mixing their first drink of the 
day. 

In Bowling Green, Kay Mouser, a Cave City 
freshman, and her roommate, Michelle McNeill, 
a freshman from Nashville, Tenn., began their 
Derby Day at 10 a.m., confident they could 
spread their blankets in a choice sunning spot 
behind Central Hall. On their blankets were 
books and notes, and the two were cooling 
themselves with tall glasses of iced tea. 

After a few hours of studying and sunning, 
McNeill went to the television production lab to 
prepare for a final. After a few minutes of at- 
tempting to study in the infield, McCollum 
abandoned her notes for a racing form and was 
headed for the betting windows. 

“My English final is at 8 Monday, but I'll 
worry about that Sunday night,’’ she said. 
‘Gambling is a part of the Derby, so I'm taking 
a gamble.” 

Other students at the Derby also took a light 
view of final exams. 

‘Final? Final what. This is my fifth Derby, 
and I’m sure it’s not my final one,’’ Nancy 
Lehn, a Louisville senior, said. ‘Oh, you mean 
final exams. Shoot, they don’t start till Monday 
and today’s Saturday — the Saturday. I'll 
worry about finals later.” 

The infield, more so than the expensive club 
house or box seats, has lured thousands of Ken- 
tucky students to Louisville each year. 

Many people went to watch the people. 
Others were challenged by the crowd: they at- 
tempted to play Frisbie among the mostly 
drunk crowd or tried to cut a path through wall- 
to-wall blankets without tripping. The infield’s 
disadvantage was not being able to see the 


— Mike Collins 
RACES BEFORE THE DERBY attracted many spectators 
to the infield at Louisville's Churchill Downs. Laura Short, a 
Louisville senior, and Western graduate Randall Robinson of 
Louisville watch a race from atop two coolers. 


horse races. 


Newcomers were big _ people-watchers. 
Olmstead freshman Lynne Holiday and 
Maysville freshman Dee Hackney were 


astonished at the crowd. 

“This is the wildest place I've ever seen,” 
Hackney said, moving her head to see every 
action. 

‘I've never seen this many people in my en- 
tire life,’’ Holiday said. 

“It's our first (Derby), but I’m sure it won’t be 
our last,’’ she said. 

Austin junior Rick Bush, a seven-year infield 
veteran, said he kept coming back because the 
infield was ‘‘the party of the year in Kentucky.”’ 

Despite the threat of finals, many Western 
students did take that one last break. However, 
one student had a suggestion for preventing the 
Derby-finals conflict. 

“We ought to talk to Zack (President 
Zacharias) about rescheduling finals for next 
year. He’s from Texas and just didn’t know bet- 
ter. The only thing that you study on the first 
Saturday in May is the racing form.” 

Here's an inside tip for those who did go to 
the infield and were unable to read the morning 
paper: Pleasant Colony won. 


Sally Raque 0 


A SEA OF BETTORS gather near the parimutual ticket win- 
dows at Churchill Downs five hours before the Kentucky Der- 
by was scheduled to start. Pleasant Colony won the first leg 
of horse racing's ‘Triple Crown.” 


THOUSANDS of containers of beer were confiscated at the 
gates of Churchill Downs by police. A Jefferson County 
police officer uses a knife to puncture a can of beer. 


— Mike Collins 
AS THEY WAIT in the infield for the Derby to start, Dennis 
Horning, a freshman from Kent, Ohio, and Amelia Ortale, a 
senior from Nashville, Tenn., share a few moments together. 
The couple, like thousands of others at the race, brought 
food and drinks to cool off in the afternoon sun. 


WESTERN GRADUATES wait at Churchill Downs for the 
start of the Derby. Steve Buchanon and Marilyn Martin, both 
1975 graduates, joined thousands of others in the infield for 
the annual ‘Run for the Roses.” - 


— Mike Collins 
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Illustrations by Ralph Bergmann 


Te men wore high-collared shirts, dark suits, and 
[cess hats. The women wore stiffly starched 
shirts with skirts that clung to their ankles. 

They went for walks and attended lectures in their 
spare time. A steamboat excursion, a Mammoth Cave 
trip, a chestnut hunt and even a clean-up day were an- 
nual student events at Western. 

These were Western students and pastimes during ear- 

ly years when the college was known as the Western Ken- 
tucky State Normal School. 
Laws to fund Western were passed in 1906 when the state 
government decided to support two normal schools, Eastern and 
Western. The schools were created to train elementary and secondary teachers. 

A court battle resulted from the action. The state-financed normal schools were accused of violating 
the state constitution, which said any taxes, used for education needed a public vote. But the tax was 
found to be legal and Western was on its way. 

This case delayed Western’s opening until January 1907. The private Southern Normal School, head- 
ed by Henry Hardin Cherry, was already operating in Bowling Green and later took the name Western 
Kentucky State Normal School. 

Herman L. Donovan was the first student enrolled in the state school. He became the president of 
Eastern Kentucky University and later of the University of Kentucky. 


hen the school became a state institution, it was situated bet- 
W ween College and Center streets; in 1911 the school was mov- 
ed to the Hill. 
Reports said the students and faculty helped in the move by car- 
rying small objects. 

Van Meter Auditorium was completed shortly after the move 
and soon became the cultural center of the budding university. 
Two other buildings already on the Hill were used for classes. 
The Hill had been the location of Potter College for women and 
Ogden College for men. 

Western’s first president, Henry Hardin Cherry, had a dislike for 
greek organizations, and as a result the school had literary clubs. 
Enthusiasm for club debates was so high that the clubs would 
often have cheerleaders to yell their support. 

Sports had arrived at Western. 

In 1910, the faculty voted to give athletics a try, and 
by spring 1911 Western had its first intercollegiate 
event — in baseball— Western 6, Eastern 0. 


play their first interscholastic football game — Western beat Elizabethtown High 
School, 20-0. Western won its first intercollegiate game in 1914 against Eastern. 
1912 began the basketball tradition on campus, usually on a class or club basis. In 
1911 avarsity girls team was organized. 
Western’s growth in the ‘teens caused a housing shortage on the Hill for 
many years, and in 1920-24 cottages were built. These structures 
were known as the Village and would remain on the south side of 
the Hill for many years and later totaled about 70 cottages. 

The school’s name changed from Western Kentucky State Nor- 
mal School to Western Kentucky State Normal School and Teachers 
College in 1922. A bachelor’s degree program was added. 

That same year a man who would have a tremendous impact on 
Western's athletics appeared. E. A. Diddle came to coach all sports at 
Western, but in 1928 his efforts became mainly devoted to Hilltopper basket- 
| ball. Diddle first used a towel to celebrate a game during those early years, and the towel became his trademark and 
| later evolved into the tradition of towel-waving to support the team. 
| 


[eerie football began in 1912, but students had to wait until December 1913, to 


published in 1908, the roaring ’20s seemed to be the decade for 
student publications — both a yearbook and a newspaper became 
continuously published. 

The Talisman started its continuous run in 1924; the College Heights 
Herald began publishing in 1925, one or two times a month. 

“College Heights’’ was adopted as the school song following a 
contest involving students and faculty. Mary Frances Bradley, a 
freshman music major from Simpson City, was the winner. 

On the east side of the Hill, Ogden College and Snell Hall became 
_ apart of Western at the beginning of 1928. 
| Perry E. Snell, who had donated Snell Hall to Ogden College, 
brought back four Florentine statues from Europe and presented them 
| to Western in about 1929. The four statues, which represent the four 
| seasons, were placed in an area behind Snell Hall dubbed the Italian 
garden. 

With a new decade came another name change for the university. In 
the ‘30s the college was called the Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College. 

The '30s also brought the addition of a graduate curriculum in 1931, 
and its hasty abolition in 1936. (The Council of Higher Education 
decided to limit all graduate work to the University of Kentucky.) 
Graduate work resumed in 1941 and has continued uninterrupted. 


a ‘ Ithough Western’s first student newspaper was the Elevator, first 


received from a fall in his home. A statue, for which he posed shortly 
before his death, now stands in front of Cherry Hall. 
The hall and the statue were dedicated following his death. The 
figure rests on a locked box filled with Cherry’s writings, 
correspondence, period pictures and names of statue fund 
contributors. The statue had been designed by sculptor 
Lornado Taft. Cherry was succeeded by Paul Garrett. _ 
The war years had begun and many men on campus were 
called into the service. 

The war altered campus life not only through the absence of 
college-aged men, but during five months in 1943, the Army sent 
400 cadets to the university to be trained. The cadets, in pre-flight 
training, occupied two dormitories. Women who had been 
housed in the dorms were relocated to local homes. 

1948 saw another change in Western’s name, this time to 
Western Kentucky State College and the school became 
more than a teacher's training school the next year. 


continued on page 116 


& herry, still president of the college, died in 1937 from an injury he 
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Ohio Valley Conference and played its first OVC football and 
basketball games. 

Future Western president Kelly Thompson approved the 
college's official seal in the late ’40s. 

The happy and idyllic days of the 50s were swinging at 
Western when a quartet of Western students called the 
Hilltoppers achieved success in the music world. 

In 1952 the group joined to record several million-seller 
records, including “Trying” and ‘“‘P.S., | Love You.”’ Before 
they disbanded after performing together six years, they had Uy saebes : 
been on the Perry Como and Ed Sullivan television shows. - ae 

Western's second president, Paul Garrett, died in 1955. 
Kelly Thompson then took the president's chair. 

Soon after Thompson’s selection, the first black students 
were allowed to attend Western on June 7, 1956. Two inquiries 
were received from black Bowling Green high school teachers. 

1956 was also the year red and white officially became Western's 
colors. 

The 1960s and 1970s were times of great architectural and enrollment 
expansion. In 1960 the enrollment was 3,599, and it has increased about 


D uring 1948, Western became one of the founding members of the 


10,000. The college passed the 10,000 student-enrollment mark in September 1967 
with 10,149. 


uring the first year of the ’60s the north 
wing of the Thompson’ Science 
Complex was completed. A building 
boom in the remainder of the decade saw the 
completion of Diddle Arena, the 
administration building, the central wing of 
Thompson Complex with the Hardin 
Planetarium, L.T. Smith Stadium, the 
parking structure, and Central, 
McCormack, Barnes-Campbell, Bemis 
Laurence, Rodes-Harlin and Grise Halls. 
The ’70s continued this tradition for j 
expansion, with the Jones-Jaggers 
Laboratory School, the College of / 
Education Building, the university / 


es 
center and Pearce-Ford Tower all / BE ay pe ad 
built in 1970. The Cravens Graduate reel 


Center, the fine arts center, and the Environmental Sciences and Technology Building followed in construction soon 
after. 

Western altered its class scheduling system in 1963 to the five-ten system. Most classes would still be worth three 
credit hours but classes would meet five days in 10. The system was designed to create more space for classes. 


iy 


fraternity and Sigma Kappa social sorority. 
1965 was also the year in which Coach E. A. Diddle won his 759th basketball game, ending his career with 
a winning percentage of 75.1. His number of victories is the fourth highest ever for a college coach. 
The physical education building behind Garrett Student Center was remodeled and 
converted into Margie Helm Library. The red-and-white-carpeted circle in the first-floor 
reference room of the library was the jump circle in the center of the basketball 
court. 

The Ogden, Potter and education colleges were created in March 1965, the same 
year the Senior Citizens Scholarship program was begun. Western became a 
university in 1966, officially changing its name to Western Kentucky University. 

The largest Smith Stadium crowd (20,428) was in 1968 during a game against 
Eastern. Diddle Arena’s largest crowd was in 1971 against Murray with 14,277 in 
attendance. 

Western President Kelly Thompson resigned in spring 1969, citing a lack of physical 
stamina and a feeling that the university could be served best by a younger man. 
Dero Downing, after years of work with the university, was chosen to take over the 

presidency. 


al he first national social fraternities and sororities were installed here in 1965. They were Kappa Sigma social 
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In May 1963, about 750 students & 


demonstrated in Bowling Green's 7, 
Fountain Square Park to protest restrictive | A ea Bi 


T he ’60s and '70s brought protest and change. 


behavior controls they thought the 
administration would impose on students. 
Mayor R. D. Graham ordered firemen to 
use fire hoses on the crowd if they did not 
disband. The crowd slowly dispersed 
when the firetrucks arrived. 

Another demonstration during this 
period included a sunset vigil and 
speakers protesting America’s 
involvement in Vietnam. 

Curfew in the women’s dorms was 
liberalized in 1971. Non-freshman women 
could set their own hours if their parents 
agreed. 


he black population at Western staged a 
peaceful sit-in in the administration building in 


1973. Several hundred protesters sat in the 
building’s foyer for about 2!/2 hours while five members 
of the Black Student Union met privately with Downing. 
In 1966, Western suspended four students for publishing 
an off-campus magazine article which the administration 
deemed offensive. Following complaints from across the 
state, the students were readmitted. Another censorship 
complaint occurred in 1973, when the administration 
banned ‘‘The Fly” in the university center. The film, 
produced by ex-Beatle John Lennon, showed a fly 
crawling over a naked woman’s body. The matter was taken to court, but the 
administration was found to be within their rights. 
A bomb threat in August 1973 forced evacuation of students and faculty 
registering in Diddle Arena. No bomb was found. 


Downing resigned as university president in 1979, citing concern about his long-term health. A year later 

Donald Zacharias, who had been with the University of Texas, was chosen to be Western's head. 

More liberal open house hours were approved. in 1980, but a still-conservative university canceled an 
interpreters’ theater play because of alleged negative images it would have created for the university. 

Finances dominated the picture in 1981. With state and federal budget cuts expected to continue in the next 
school year, campus construction and_ rapid 
enrollment rises were expected to stop. <s ; 

Western evolved from a_ school WEEE AL, ERECSS EERO EL WOD REE [if 
oriented toward teacher TED STALES OF AVEL 
education to a university a. 
with seven colleges, more A 
than 50 majors, 61 
minors and many areas 
of concentration and 
associate and graduate 
degree programs. 

Life was more fast- 
paced than in the early 
days of Western. More 
freedoms and less 
activism were evident as 
Western completed its 
75th year. 


| [ contrast to the early 1970s, the latter part of the decade seemed to be lacking in causes. 
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— Cynthia Dyer 


Food for thought 


All night restaurants provide students with places to study after everything else has closed 


for the coffee. But. the main reason 
students came to Sambo’s to study was 
the hours. 

Sambo's was one of a few places in Bowling 
Green that stayed open all night. So amid the 
noise of people talking and dishes rattling, 
students gathered to study. 

Between 20 and 30 students a night came to 
study, according to waitress Vicki Elder. ‘Word 
has gotten around that students are welcome,” 
the Louisville freshman said. 

She said the restaurant seated students in 
the back *‘so the music can be turned down. It’s 
for both our benefits.” 

Many students found the atmosphere at the 
31-W By-Pass restaurant conducive to studying. 
“The closer to finals, the more | come,” 
Tompkinsville freshman David Goodwill said. 
“The mandatory quiet hours (in the dorm) 
make it too quiet to study. Here the noise level 
is exactly right. There's enough going on that 
studying is less monotonous."’ 

Some of the students prefer studying at 


. ome ate while they studied. Some went 


Late-night studying 


Sambo’s to the library. 

“The library is so quiet that when people 
come in they attract your attention,’ Mitch 
Eubanks, a Louisville freshman, said. ‘‘Here 
you're used to hearing the noise and not getting 
interrupted.” 

“One of the reasons why | study so much 
here is because | have a hard time studying dur- 
ing the afternoon,’ Danny Walters, an Erlanger 
sophomore, said. ‘| don't know why. Maybe it's 
because of a lack of self-discipline.” 

Walters said he was used to studying at 
night. ‘‘Ever since I’ve been in high school I’ve 
hardly ever studied in the afternoon.” 

Even when he got studying done early, 
Walters said he still stayed up late. ‘‘Most of the 
time, even though | have studied the material 
over pretty well, | still stay up kind of late stu- 
dying, just for psychological reasons."’ 

Bob Villanueva, a Radcliff sophomore, said 
he and his friends went to Sambo’s because 
they got more done at night. 

“We're night people more than anything else. 
The majority of our homework is done at 


night,” he said. ‘‘We've tried to study in the 
dorms, but you can’t get too much done there. 
It's the student center or here.”’ 

Bob Blanton, a Smiths Grove junior, said he 
did not think the atmosphere would help 
everyone study. 

“Sometimes it gets kind of rowdy, and | have 
to go back to the dorm, but then it’s usually so 
late that there’s nobody up in the dorm to 
bother me,”’ he said. 

Bowling Green sophomore Mark Deeb said at 
Sambo's he felt more pressure to study. 

“You're committed to study since that’s the 
reason you came,”’ he said. ‘‘At home there's 
too many other things to do — too many oppor- 
tunities to listen to music or watch TV.” 

The temptation to sleep was a concern of 
Debbie Marlow, a junior from Evansville, Ind. 

‘Because the beds are right there (in a dorm), 
you generally just want to sleep instead of 
study.” 

Gallatin, Tenn., sophomore Melody Mitchell 
said she liked to study outside the dorm. “‘If I'm 
in, | feel like something's going on on the out- 


side, so | get more done studying out.”’ 

“| thought it would be more fun to combine 
eating and studying,’ David Bryant, a Bowling 
Green senior, said. 

He said he was a “‘less than normal night per- 
son compared to college standards”’ but felt he 
needed a break after studying at home. Plus, he 
said he wanted something to eat. 

But not all students who go to Sambo’s to 
study do eat. 

“Most of them just drink coffee,’’ Charlotte 
Hall, a Sambo’s waitress said. She said coffee 
cost 53 cents, but refills were free. 

“We have been known to buy food,”’ Blanton 
said. ‘We've been known to buy a lot of stuff 
and tip.”’ That stopped toward the end of the 
semester when he ran out of money, he said. 

Some students came to Sambo’s because it 
was one of the few places open. 


LATE NIGHT STUDYING is nothing unusual for Radcliff 
sophomore Bob Villanueva and Lexington freshman Glenda 
Lewis. Villanueva said he does most of his studying at night. 


“I'd rather be studying somewhere else,’ 
Brownsville junior Jim Gibson said. ‘‘We 
studied at the library until it closed. It’s so 
much easier to study there.”’ 

“The only benefit here is the coffee and the 
food. You know they’re not making that much 
money from the coffee,”’ he said. 

Food, coffee and self-discipline were not 
enough to keep some students awake, so they 
resorted to conversation. 

“If we get sleepy, we just stop and talk,’’ Gib- 
son said. 

Walters said another benefit of studying late 
at Sambo’s was meeting people. 

“I’ve come to know a lot of the waitresses 
that have worked here and the new waitresses 
that have come in,” he said. 

Blanton said most students who came in 
regularly were on a first-name basis with the 
waitresses. The waitresses also enjoyed having 
the students there. 

“A lot of regular students pour their own cof- 


— Ron Bell 


fee, and students often refill the regular 
customers’ coffee,’’ Elder said. “‘They’ll notice 
that the coffee is low and offer it to whoever 
may need a refill. 

‘| get a lot more respect from the college 
students than from the other late-night 
customers,”’ she said. 

Hall said, “I like them. They don’t bother me 
a bit.” 

Studying late at night had its disadvantages, 
Walters said. “‘It’s easier for me (to stay up late) 
than for some of my friends,” he said. ‘Getting 
up in the morning is the hard part.”’ 

“I've only been here once really late, and | 
didn’t like it at all,’’ Blanton said. ‘‘I| don’t think | 
did very well on that test either.’’ Walters said 
the strangest part of staying up all night was 
walking back to the dorm. 

“The sunrise looked appealing, but it was 
kind of a funny feeling to go back and already 
hear the birds singing.” 


Bob Skipper 


— Ron Bell 


WITH A CUP OF COFFEE to keep him awake, Island junior 
John Cessna studies for a test. With free refills, coffee was 
one of the reasons students came to Sambo's to study. 


A NURSING EXAM is the cause for three students to study 
late at Sambo's. Salem junior Janet Barnes, Louisville junior 
Mary Flaherty and sophomore Debbie Marlow of Evansville, 
Ind., said they chose to study in the restaurant to resist the 
temptaion of going to bed. 
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MMED ROSE provides Mary Beth Zinsius 
with a pleasant scent during graduation ceremonies. Zinsius, 
a Louisville broadcasting major, took part in Western's 123rd 
commencement. 


AN AIR OF UNCERTAINTY about the future faces many of 
the 1,779 graduates at spring commencement. Pam England 
of Louisville uses her mortar board to express her feelings 
upon receiving a master's degree in education. 


——- $$ = 


Grad-ification 


Photos by Jim Gensheimer 


ome laughed and some cried. 
S Some were barely able to move from 
the celebrating they had done the night 
before. 


But by the end of the morning they all had 


one thing in common — they had received a 
college degree at Western's 123rd 
commencent. 


“When you look around you, it’s easy to get 
depressed,’’ Hays T. Watkins, CSX Corporation 
president, said in his commencement address. 
He cited the questionable job market, the 
energy crisis, and international crises as 
reasons for depression. 

“| implore you to stand back and take the 
total perspective” in setting the course of the 
future for the nation, he said. 

“Each of you will set different paths and dif- 
ferent goals,’ Watkins said. ““Some of you 
might reach all of them and some of you might 
not reach any of them.”’ 

Some graduates did have their goals set, 
while others were unsure of the future. 

Louisville finance major Steve Penn said he 
had a job waiting for him but his undergraduate 
education was only a beginning. After working 
with a Louisville bank as a commercial loan 


trainee, Penn said he would go to graduate 
school. 


Even though Ken Witt said he got off to a bad 
start when he failed high school, he said he 
‘was really on cloud nine all through the whole 
thing.’’ The St. Louis religion major said he 
brought his younger brother to the commence- 
ment to make a good impression. 

“| don't believe in the myth that a college 
diploma doesn’t mean anything,’ Witt said. He 
planned to attend seminary to get his master’s 
degree and enter the Lutheran ministry. “I don’t 
think I'll have a problem finding a job, which is 
odd for a student of religion.” 

Mike Belcher, an Auburn physical education 
major, was not so sure about his future. He said 
he was trying to find a job in recreation, 
teaching or real estate, but his wife said he had 
only accumulated a stack of rejection letters. 

Belcher had the added responsibility of a 10- 
month-old daughter to care for. “‘It (school) was 
worth it, but it got really rough,” he said. 

He said he would like to get his master’s, but 
his wife, Jennifer, added, “He'll get his doc- 
torate if | have anything to do with it.” 

“Right now my plans are up in the air,’ Tina 
Prow, a history and journalism major from 
Nebo, said. She said she planned to get married 
during the summer and follow her husband to 
graduate school. 

“| hope to get a job on a newspaper there,” 
she said. 

Teresa Warner decided to go to graduate 
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TO CELEBRATE his graduation, Dean Jordan has one last 
beer before the ceremonies. The Bowling Green graduate said 
that although he had a job, he had hoped to find something 
more suitable for his marketing major. 


school in Utah, but after that the physical 
education major from Centerville, Ohio, was 
not sure. She said she would like to teach and 
coach gymnastics in high school. 

“Even though things don’t look too good (for 
jobs), it (school) was worth it,”’ she said. *‘I think 
| would have been worse off if | hadn't gone.” 

“There's nothing in the world that can 
prepare you for going out in the world and get- 
ting a job,’ Heather O'Donnell, a psychology 
major from Fulton, N.Y., said. She said college 
would help with getting a job ‘‘with life” 
because she had gotten a job, outside her field. 
She planned to work while getting her master’s 
degree. 

While some were thinking of the future, 
others were content to savor the special feel- 
ings of graduation day with friends and 
relatives. Many posed for pictures and were 
asked to autograph commencement programs. 

“It felt special because it took a long time,” 
Steve Benson, a photojournalism major from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., said. ‘‘It’s a once-in-a-lifetime 
thing. It was a feeling that | have never had 
before.” 

Prow was surprised at the length of the com- 
mencement ceremony. ‘‘It went faster than | 
thought it would,” she said. 

In fact, she said, the last semester seemed to 
go by in just a few weeks. 


Bob Skipper 
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“EACH OF YOU will set different paths and different 
goals,’ Hays T. Watkins pointed out. In his commencement 
address Watkins, CSX Corporation president, encouraged the 
graduates to ‘stand back and take the total perspective” 
before moving on in life. 
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Academics 
cademic conversions ranged from a new upper-level-hour 
A to adding an FM station. 

The university expanded its traditional role by opening a 
public radio station. The remodeled Kentucky Museum opened on 
July 4, 1980, and the geology department helped renovate the 
Lost River Cave on Nashville Road. ; 

As tuition rose, computerized advance registration allowed 
students to get classes without going through arena registration. 

The Board of Regents reduced the upper-level hour requirement 
from 54 to 42, saving some students from an extra semester. 

Cooperative education gave students the chance to earn college 
credit while working. One student joined ROTC and the National 
Guard to earn extra money. And a personal finance class taught 
others how to use money wisely. 

The university earned extra money by converting Florence | 
Schneider, North and East halls into rooms for three. Sometimes | 
students were cramped, but the fee was less than usual dorm 
rates. 
Older students came back to Western to earn a second degree | 
— or complete their first. 

The university was changing, but the students were changing 
with it. 


Inside 
1 24 DR. DONALD ZACHARIAS — 


Western's president takes on teaching. 


| 32 THREE’S COMPANY — some 


dorm residents discover ‘‘cozy”’ living. 


1 46 DR. HAROLD WEST — whether | 
it’s a request to open the hood or check the car- 
buretor, West puts ill students at ease. 


1 5A OLDER STUDENTS — “displaced 


homemakers” and other nontraditional students 
are coming back to earn their degrees. 


164 DR. JAMEs BAKER — the Baptist 


professor teaches church history to the monks of 
St. Mark's Priory. 


| F2 LOST RIVER CAVE — with a 


speleology congress in the summer, geology 
students try to map the river and the cave. 


A DISCOUNT on teeth cleaning for dental health month brings Jeff Howlett, a sophomore from Evansville, 
Ind , to the campus dental clinic. Kathy Murphey, a freshman from Chicago, Ill., did the cleaning. 


— Jim Gensheimer 
Sess u 
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Most university presidents don’t worry with 
non-administrative duties. But Donald Zacharias has 


A job with class 


cloud of anxiety hovered near room 137 in the 
fine arts center on the first day of fall classes. 
Newspaper and television photographers per- 
ched inside the room. Administrators and communica- 
tion and theater faculty members stood nervously near 
the door, like anxious parents accompanying a child to 
his first day of school. 

The fanfare seemed to make the speech instructor in 
the room nervous. He was the reason for the 
commotion. 

It was his first day as an instructor at Western, but he 
certainly was no stranger. President Donald Zacharias 
was fulfilling a promise he made when he became presi- 
dent — to teach one three-hour class in speech com- 
munication each year. 

The well-dressed instructor had briskly rounded the 
corner in a dark hallway earlier. He stopped and turned 
around suddenly. His left hand firmly grasped a slide 
AN UPRAISED HAND signals a student’s question to Dr. Donald Zacharias. The university 


president taught an introductory business speech class in the fall. 
— Todd Buchanan 


tray and textbook. 

“Where is room 137?” he asked a faculty member. 
Both laughed. 

He continued down the hallway, paused to talk to the 
delegation waiting outside his doorway, then entered the 
quiet classroom. 

Even students who had never met Zacharias soon 
knew that something unusual was happening. They 
stared apprehensively toward the door as he entered. 
Some said they were taking the business and profes- 
sional speaking class simply because it was being taught 
by a university president. 

Others said they just needed the course to fulfill a 
general education requirement. 

Sue Carol Browning, an Auburn freshman, said she 
was taking the class because Zacharias was the 
instructor. 


continued on page 126 


ON THE SECOND DAY of classes, Zacharias divides his class into small groups for speech 
topic discussion. The president-turned-professor moved chairs in the room to accommodate 
the groups. 


_ Todd Buchanan 
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Donald Zacharias 


AFTER HIS LECTURE on John Crittenden, 
Zacharias talks with history professor James 
Bennett. Zacharias did his doctoral dissertation 
on Crittenden, a Civil War figure, while at Indiana 
University and spoke about it at the Kentucky 
Museum in November. 


— Lisa Roberts 


With class cont. 


Browning, a pre-law major, said she 
had planned to take the class later but 
jumped at the chance to have it with 
Zacharias. When she came _ to 
Western for summer registration, he 
spoke to her group, and she was im- 
pressed, Browning said. 

She dutifully turned in her seat and 
smiled at Zacharias. He smiled back, 
then asked the class for assistance in 
putting up a screen. 

“This is your first test,’”’ he told the 
student who volunteered. 

After the screen was up, he stepped 
to the lectern and smiled again. 
‘Welcome to class. I’m delighted you 
all signed up,”’ he said. ‘‘This is my 
fourth college to teach in, and I've 
always wondered what would happen 
if | would agree to teach a class and 
nobody signed up. 

“I'm grateful that you're here, so 
you didn’t make me look bad,” he told 
the laughing students. ‘Il would have 
really been embarrassed.”’ 


His speech was slow and deliberate, 
and he appeared nervous at first. His 
hands held the sides of the lectern 
tightly, and he bounced on his feet. 
Not once during his welcome did he 
mention his position at Western. 

Then he caught a glimpse of the 
photographers, and again seemed a 
little embarrassed. ‘‘Today, there’s a 
little fanfare here. I'm not really sure 
why,” he said. ‘I’m just doing what 
I’ve always done. 

“I’m not doing you any favor. 
You're doing me a favor by being 
here. I just want you to have the best 
communication skills possible.’’ 

Zacharias set aside special office 
hours for students in his class. He 
quickly warned them he would have 
to miss several days. Three absences 
are certain, but others may occur, he 
said. 

“I just hope you don’t feel cheated 
when someone else comes in to teach 
class.” 

As the class warmed to his jovial 
mood, Zacharias showed the speech 
class — even without his knowing it 


— what they would learn during the 
semester: how to be confident when 
speaking before a crowd. His ner- 
vousness disappeared, and he spoke 
confidently. 

He passed out the syllabus and 
warned the class that he would pro- 
bably keep them most of the hour — 
a rare occurrence for most first-day 
meetings. He said it was necessary 
because of unpredictable absences. 

As he went over the schedule, 
discussing the semester’s events, he 
asked the students to flip the 
mimeographed sheet over. ‘‘One of 
our economizing moves is to use the 
front and back of the paper,”’ he said. 

He was clearly enjoying himself, 
and the class seemed to be having 
fun. ey 

After dismissing the class at the 
sound of the bell, Zacharias took a 
deep breath, then sat down to talk toa 


television reporter. 
He said he would continue to teach 


one class per year. The topic he 
would teach will depend on the needs 
of the department, he said. 


FOR HIS SECOND ‘Government to the Peo- 
ple” day, Gov. John Y. Brown came to Bowling 
Green wearing a Big Red button. Brown joked 
with Zacharias while visiting the president in his 
office. 


WITH HIS JACKET slung over his shoulder, 
Zacharias talks to a faculty member at fall 
registration. He took off his coat for relief from 
the heat in Diddle Arena. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


“Last semester the best investment 
| of my time was with the budget,” he 
- said. “But I'ma teacher, and at every 
university I’ve been at I’ve taught.”’ 
Zacharias said some other Western 
administrators are teaching classes in 
addition to their other duties. 

“I want the students to feel as 
_ though the reason I’m doing this is for 
_ them. | want to be able to develop my 
| Own ideas and insights about Western 
_ students.” 

He tries to keep his presidential 
| duties out of the classroom, but occa- 
sionally he .will bring a problem- 
| solving situation, such as campus 
parking, into class, and communica- 
_ tion skills will be applied. 

__ Andas long as no one falls asleep in 
| class — his pet peeve — good rela- 
' tions between instructor and students 


will continue. 


| 
1 


Nancy Salato L) 


| ON THE DAY WKYG-FM signed on, Zacharias 
made some opening remarks on the air. The 

) President talked with National Public Radio presi- 
jdent Frank Mankiewicz by satellite from 
) Washington, D.C. 
j 
i 
i 
| 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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Donald Zacharias 


THE PROBLEMS OF TRIMMING the budget are emphasiz 
ed with a gesture by Dr. James Davis, academic affairs vice 
president, at a January regents meeting. The regents had to 
trim $2.2 million from the ‘80-'81 budget. 


BEFORE VOTING to reduce the number of upper-level 
hours, student regent Steve Fuller, a Morgantown senior, ex 
plains to faculty regent William Buckman and business af 
fairs vice president Harry Largen the need for the reduction. 
Jan. 31 the regents voted 5-3 to reduce the number of upper: 
level hours needed for graduation from 54 to 42. 

— Steve Lowry 


The regents tried to provide the same quality 
of services while distributing funding cuts 


Across the Board 


have one thing on their minds as the year 
began and ended — money. 

The year began with a $2.2 million budget 
cut ordered by Gov. John Y. Brown Jr. when 
state revenues came up expectedly short. 

And the year ended with measures to cope 
with even more budget cuts. While Western 
President Donald Zacharias made the 
preliminary decisions on how and where reduc- 
tions would be made, the Board of Regents, the 
university's highest governing body, put its 
final stamp of approval on them. 

Western’s biggest cut was in personnel. 
Seventeen and one-half faculty positions and 
another 23 non-faculty positions were left 
unfilled. 

Other cuts included student salaries, part- 
time and summer stipends, graduate assistant- 


B oard of Regents members seemed to 


ships and fringe benefits. 

The next logical step was to counter the loss 
of state revenue with money from private 
sources, and the regents did just that. 

On Zacharias’ recommendation, the board 
approved a fund-raising campaign aimed at 
wealthy alumni and friends of the university. 

Zacharias told the regents the plan, which is 
being coordinated by development director 
John Sweeney, would go a long way toward 
solving the university’s money problems. 

And board chairman J. David Cole agreed. 

“The grestest problem facing Western today 
is one of economics,” Cole, a Bowling Green at- 
torney, said. ‘‘We can’t rely on public-approved 
funds any longer. 

Instead, he believed Western should ‘‘follow 
the lead of more advanced, more mature 
universities that raise money on their own.” 

“It’s crucial to our survival,”’ he said. 

Faculty regent Dr. William Buckman saw a 
related facet of the budget crisis as significant. 
He spoke of the ‘‘reprogramming’’ of the 
university as most important to students and 
faculty. 

“It’s time we look at programs indepth,” he 
said. ‘‘Are we expanding our money wisely?” 


Amid the budget controversy, the regents 
also reduced the number of upper-level hours 
needed by students to graduate. Some of the 
regents, particularly Joe Iracane, saw this as 
crucial. On the recommendation of the 
Academic Council, the board approved the roll 
back from 54 to 42 upper-level hours, but only 
after considerable discussion on the quality of 
education led by regent Mike Herreld of 
Louisville. 

After Brown announced a second cut to 
higher education of 5.5 percent, of which 
Western was to absorb 6.3 percent, the regents 
approved several consolidation measures. 

Again on the recommendation of Zacharias, 
the board voted to dissolve the College of 


Applied Arts and Health, placing its depart- 
ments in the remaining colleges; combine stu- 
dent and administrative affairs; combine admis- 
sions and university-school relations; merge the 
industrial education and engineering 
technology departments; and merge the inter- 
cultural and folk studies and foreign language 
departments. 

All the changes, which became effective Ju- 
ly 1, were expected to save the university be- 
tween !$200,000 and $300,000, Zacharias said. 

Three new regents joined the board during 
the year, and one more almost did. 

Burkesville mayor Patsy Judd, the first 
woman to be appointed to the board since 
1936, was Brown’s choice to replace Tom 
Emberton of Edmonton. 

Another female, Marcel Bush, joined the 
board at its last meeting in the spring. Bush, 
who was earlier elected as the Associated Stu- 
dent Government president, replaced Steve 
Fuller as student regent on the board. 

Earlier in the year, Iracane of Owensboro 
replaced Carroll Knicely of Glasgow. 

But perhaps the most interesting appoint- 
ment came when regent Hugh Poland’s term ex- 
pired in April. 

Gov. Brown appointed H. R. Richardson, a 
Campbellsville High School teacher, to replace 
Poland who had been on the Board for 24 years. 

However, Richardson's election was 
withdrawn when it was determined that the act 
was a violation of Kentucky state law which 
specified that no more ‘‘than four of the ap- 
pointed members of any board shall belong to 
the same political party.” By the end of the 
school year, no appointment had been made. 


Amy Galloway 


COFFEE CUPS and a soft drink bottle litter the long table in 
the Regents’ room of the administration building. Athletic 
committee members discussed ways to trim their budget in 
light of recent cuts. 


— Mike Collins 
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All the president’s men 
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Vice presidents 


James Davis 
vice president for 
academic affairs 


any people offer advice to 
President Donald Zacharias, 
but three vice presidents and 

two assistants do it as a full time job. 
When Zacharias was notified about 
state budget cuts in August, the 
academic affairs office started wading 
through the paperwork so Zacaharias 
would have an idea of what programs 
could be cut — and by how much — 
to fit the university's shrinking 


AT THE HEAD of the table, President Donald 
Zacharias briefs the vice presidents and 
assistants. By far the most pressing thing, 
budget cut priorities took much of their time. 


budget. 

Department heads submitted 
evaluations to the academic affairs of- 
fice during the first week of February, 
outlining how budget decreases could 
hurt their programs. 

Dr. James Davis, academic affairs 
vice president, and his staff sifted 
through the evaluations to give the 
president a base for further 
investigation. 

The greatest impact of the budget 
cuts would be felt in the 1981-82 
school year when a higher tuition 
takes efect, Dr. Paul Cook, assistant 


to the president for resources 
management, said. 

Frankfort cut Western's budget by 
$2.2 million in July 1980, and Cook 
said he expected another $987,600 
cut in July 1981. 

“The president asked everyone to 
review their budgets and see where 
they could reduce their expen- 
ditures,"’ Cook said. ‘‘People have 
delayed many of their expenditures, 
hoping for relief next year. 

“Last year we had $60,000 in small 
construction projects that we used to 
meet the budget cuts, but that’s not 


— Jim Gensheimer 


going to be the case this year 
(1981-82).”” 

Each department was required to 
cut 10 percent from the budget, Cook 
said. 

Academic affairs program evalua- 
tions were based on questionnaires 
sent to each department head, asking 
each to judge the program's contribu- 
tion to the university, and how many 
students and personnel would be af- 
fected by further cuts. 

Cuts did hit faculty employment. 
Harry Largen, business affairs vice 
president, said as faculty resign or 
retire, their vacant positions would 
not be filled. 

“| think it will have an effect on the 
‘students,’ Largen said. ‘It may mean 
some classes won't be available, but 
the academic offerings will continue 
to receive some priority, and that’s as 
it should be. 

“We don’t know at this time 
whether it will be necessary to release 
some employees,” he said. 

Both Larsen and Cook advised 
Zacharias on the budget and faculty 
employment reductions. 

Cook said with the decrease in 
faculty members, the quality of 
education is sometimes forgotten. 

He said many students could not 
get into math and computer science 
classes although the class sizes had 
increased. 

“It affects their morale,’ he said. 
“Our services are not at a level that 
they'd otherwise be at.”’ 

However, students will meet a 
greater problem in increased tuition 
| and less financial aid, Larsen said. 

“Il think the likelihood is that the 
basic grant program will be reduced,”’ 
he explained. ‘‘The program | expect 
to be reduced is the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program.” 

He said the National Direct Student 
Loan, supplemental grant and college 


— Steve Lowry 


work-study programs would probably 
be reduced. 

When Congress passed a provision 
requiring students in federal work 
study programs to receive minimum 
wage, many departments cut 
students’ hours to pay the increased 
wage, Larsen said. 

The department paid 85 percent of 
the minimum wage before the provi- 
sion he said. 

Student hiring might also be af- 
fected, Largen said. ‘‘Hiring students 
depends on how much work-study 
money we get from the federal 
budget. We probably wouldn't acquire 
more money into student hiring,’ he 
said. 

Dr. John Minton, administrative af- 
fairs vice president, worked with stu- 


‘In order to give con- 
structive leadership, you 
can't go anywhere unless 
you stick your neck 
out. 


b) 


— John Minton 


dent affairs and athletics. He said the 
budget cuts prevented him from hir- 
ing a third physician for the university 
clinic and would also affect the 
athletic scholarship program. 

The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association permitted 75 athletic 
scholarships per university. Western 
had only 65, and Minton said this 
could lead to problems in attracting 
athletes. 

“Our problem is having the money 
to give,’’ Minton said. 

He said the 100 Club, whose 
members pay $700 for season tickets, 


FINANCES WERE A CONCERN for the vice 
presidents and the Board of Regents. Dr. James 
Davis, academic affairs vice president, and 
Harold Smith, accounts and budgetary control 
director, sit through a finance committee 
meeting. 


contributes about $100,000 a year to 
the athletic program. This offset the 
cost of travel, supplies and 
scholarships. 

To increase athletic funds, students 
might be charged admission to 
games, Minton said, and parts of 
athletic scholarships — such as food 
— might be cut. 

One area not affected by the budget 
cuts would be construction of 
facilities for the handicapped, Dr. Ran- 
dall Capps, assistant to the president, 
said. ‘“There is money allotted for that 
purpose, and it has to be spent for 
that purpose,” he said. 

He planned to build a ramp from 
Cherry Hall to the College of Educa- 
tion Building for people in wheel 
chairs. 

In addition, an access ramp would 
be constructed from the Van Meter 
parking lot to Potter Hall, Capps said, 
and a special entrance to Wetherby 
Administration Building would be 
built. 

Capps said an instructor must 
move a class if a student in a 
wheelchair cannot reach the 
classroom. 

Capps also represented the univer- 
sity on a citywide committee dealing 
with sorority and fraternity housing. 
He said the city planning and zoning 
committee had rejected applications 
for greek housing and had suggested 
the university develop a special area 
for the houses. 

The role of the vice presidents and 
assistants involved advising and sup- 
porting the president, a role Minton 
symbolized with a collection § of 
ceramic turtles. 

He explained, ‘In order to give con- 
structive leadership, you can’t go 
anywhere unless you stick your neck 
out. You have to have a hard shell to 
withstand criticism.” 

Monica Dias 


— Mike Collins 


THE ATHLETIC BUDGET, along with other 
university funds, faced cuts of 10 percent or 
more. Dr. John Minton, administrative affairs 
vice president, makes a point during a Board of 
Regents athletic committee meeting. Student 
regent Steve Fuller watched the proceedings. 


Randall Capps 


assistant to the president 


Paul Cook 
assistant to the president 
for resources management 


Harry Largen 
vice president for 
business affairs 


John Minton 
vice president for 
administrative affairs 
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Housing 


Horace Shrader 
housing director 


Charles Keown 
student affairs dean 


— Lisa Roberts 


Living in a dorm room made for two isn’t 
for everybody — especially if there are three. 


Three’s not company 


hen two people live in a 

small dorm room, it can 

lead to a strained 
relationship. 

Put three in that same room, and 
the situation takes on a new 
dimension. 

Western students were ‘‘tripled”’ for 
the first time this year because of a 
record-breaking number of students 
who applied for on-campus housing. 

For some, living three to a room 
was an exercise in patience. 

But for others, being tripled meant 
having another friend. 

Men were tripled in East and North 
halls, and women were in Florence 
Schneider Hall, which was converted 
to a dormitory from guest quarters. 

Residents who lived three to a room 
at the beginning of the semester were 
later given the option to move to dou- 
ble rooms if they paid the regular 
housing fee. Tripled room prices were 
$60 less. 

Laura Ross, a Louisville freshman 
who lived in Schneider Hall, said she 
and her roommates share everything . 

Her roommate Wendy Woodside, 
also a Louisville freshman, agreed. 


“Yeah,”’ she said, ‘I eat the middle of 
my Pop-Tarts, and she eats the 
crust.” 

The girls said they were glad to be 
in the same room because they got 
along. Their third roommate, Judith 
Hornback, is another freshman from 
Louisville. 


ee 
‘It’s not really like 
rooming with three; it’s 
like rooming with five.’ 
— Wendy Woodside 
———e ees 


“Judith never has much to say,” 
Ross said. ‘We get along with her real 
well.” 

The three girls shared two chests of 
drawers and one closet. ‘‘It’s so 
crowded we can only bring the 
necessary things,’’ Woodside said. 

Bunk beds and a single bed took up 
most of the floor space in the room, 
originally furnished to house two. 
Family pictures, high school 
paraphernalia, books and food clut- 


tered the shelves, just like in regular 
rooms. 

But refrigerators weren't installed 
in Schneider Hall rooms until late Oc- 
tober. When they finally came, the 
girls put theirs in the bathroom 
because there was no place for it in 
the room. 

Woodside, Ross and Hornback 
shared the bathroom with two girls in 
the next room who had not been 
tripled. 

“It's not really like rooming with 
three,’’ Woodside said. “‘It’s like room- 
ing with five.” 

Neighbor Helen  Holzknecht, 
another Louisville freshman, said 
sharing the bathroom with five girls 
was enough. “'l don’t know if | could 
take six,’’ she said. ‘‘There’d be that 
many more towels and shampoo bot- 
tles to get in the way.” 

Woodside said the five girls were 
more like family than friends, so even 
though they quarreled occasionally, 
living in crowded quarters didn’t hurt 
their relationship. 

“If we could knock out the walls,”’ 
she said, ‘‘we would.” 

Part of the reason they got along so 


CROWDED IN A ROOM meant for two, Wendy 
Woodside, Helen Holzknecht, Judith Hornback 
and Laura Ross try to study and socialize. Wood- 
side, Hornback and Ross — Louisville freshmen 
— were roommates in Florence Schneider Hall. 


well, she continued, was because they 
usually weren’t in the room together. 
In the mornings they would leave at 
different times and take turns waking 
each other. But at night, she said, 
they partied. 

Getting roommates to leave during 
open house was never a problem, 
Woodside said. ‘‘When we have boys 
up, we all just sit around and talk 
together.”’ 

“But they never come back,”’ she 
said, laughing. 

The girls liked being tripled. “‘I like 
it because there’s always someone 
around,’ Ross said. ‘‘It's more 
exciting.” 

But for several men in North Hall, 

_tripling wasn’t as enjoyable. 


Scott Thurman, a freshman from. 


Murray, said he and his roommates 
get on each other’s nerves. 

Thurman said although they didn’t 
mind being tripled, they often teased 
each other about moving into another 
room. ‘‘Sometimes you come in and 
find things on your pillow like an 
apartment ad,” he said. 

Leitchfield sophomore Eddie 
Gawarecki, one of Thurman’s room- 
mates, agreed that living three to a 
room wasn’t as bad as he had imagin- 
ed. But he said it bothered him when 
their third roommate complained 
about things not going his way. 

Usually though, if the three began 
to get in each other’s way, they went 
to the library or to the lobby to watch 
television. 

“Everybody’s got their bed, and the 
rest of the room is common ground,” 
Thurman said. “Sometimes it just 
gets to be too much if we're all around 
at once.” 

Living tripled could have been 
worse, he continued. ‘“‘At least we're 
not as bad as girls,” he said. “We 
don’t all ‘ave eight things that need to 
be plugged in every morning.” 

Roberto Ledesma, a senior from 
Quito, Ecuador, also lived tripled in 


North Hall. And like others living 
three to a room, Ledesma and his 
roomates could have moved to double 
rooms. 

They decided to remain tripled, but 
they stayed together for reasons other 
than saving money. 

Ledesma and his roommates, 
members of the swim team, stayed 
together because the only empty 
rooms available were in Pearce-Ford 
Tower. 

Ledesma’s roommate Bobby 
Couch, an Indianapolis, Ind., 
freshman, said, “Right now we're in 
the ideal place for our sport.” 

Couch said members of the swim 
team had to be at Diddle Arena at 6 
a.m. 

“If it’s cold in the morning and you 
have to walk over to Diddle with your 
hair wet, it’s not worth walking any 


farther than you have to,”’ he said. 

Living tripled didn’t cause many 
problems for the swimmers. “As 
members of a team, we're supposed 
to get along,’’ Ledesma said. 

“So far it’s worked out real well,” 
Couch said. 

Men who were tripled in North and 
East halls shared two dressers and 
two closets. Some of the men put the 
dressers inside their closets to save 
space. 

“| didn’t even know what to bring,” 
Thurman said. ‘I didn’t know what I'd 
have room for.” 

Ledesma felt like many other tripl- 
ed students after he had unpacked in 
the fall. He was the first to move into 
the room, and he said after he finished 
moving, the room was almost full. 
“All I could think was, ‘Oh no, how 
are we going to do this?’ ”’ 

Diane Comer [] 


Renovated Kentucky Museum 


A recollective effort 


cardboard river winds through 
A« city made of huge 
decorated boxes. 

The city’s buildings include the 
Down and Out Restaurant, and the 
Fashion Hat House — where there’s a 
special on Mickey Mouse ears. An 
entertainment club features topless 
dancers, but a sign warns adults that 
no one over 18 is admitted without a 
son. 

It is a child’s paradise. 

And it should be because it was 
built by elementary school children. 

It’s in the recently renovated Ken- 
tucky Museum. The city, appropriate 
ly named New Town, was built by a 
group of children after they had 
observed the museum’s Main Street 


AT THE ENTRANCE to Gallery H, President 
Donald Zacharias and Dr. Henry Hardin, 
academic services dean, glance at the Kentucky 
Museum gift shop. The small shop had books 
and handmade souvenirs. 


— Lisa Roberts 


exhibit, which depicts the former 
vitality of Main Street in Bowling 
Green. 

The New Town exhibit was only 
one workshop for local children pro- 
vided by the Kentucky Museum. The 
exercise encouraged children to res- 
pond to what they had seen in the 
Main Street exhibit. 

Riley Handy, Kentucky Library and 
Museum director, said the museum 
likes to have educational projects as 
well as exhibits. The museum in- 
cludes an activity room _ for 
workshops and demonstrations. 

“‘A museum's first job after collec- 
ting and arranging is to educate,” 
Handy said. ‘Each exhibit that we 
have in this museum could stand on 
its own in any museum and have 
educational value.” 

The New Town children’s 
workshop was conducted during the 


continued on page 134 


oger So 
BELOW A LARGE PHOTO mural, museum 
curator Ira Kohn inserts a pane of glass into a 
display case before the July 4 opening. The 
cases kept some fragile museum pieces from 
dust and handling. 
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LOWELL HARRISON 


historian 


EARL WASSOM 


library services director 


RILEY HANDY 


Kentucky Library and 
Museum head 
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FM station 


Effort con 


museum's reopening on July 4, 1980. 
Western Kentucky University Presi- 
dent Donald Zacharias and President 
Roberta Williams of the Kentucky 
Association of Museums. con: 
gratulated the Kentucky Museum on 
its $2.7-million renovation, which in- 
cluded two new wings that add 40,000 
square feet to the exhibition space. 
The reopening also celebrated the 


After three years 


relocation of museum exhibits in the 
expanded Kentucky Building. They 
had been stored for four years. The 
museum's reopening introduced 
several new exhibits in-addition to the 
elementary children’s New Town. 
“Main Street: Mirror of Change” is 
a collection of 50 enlarged 
photographs of old Bowling Green. 
The photographs, mounted on bright 
panels, are introduced by a short 
paragraph that invites the visitor into 


in the works, WK YU-FM 


was on the air and 


Well received 


omecoming had meaning for 
more people than students 
and alumni. 


After three years of planning, 
WKYU-FM went on the air Nov. 8 at 
1] a.m. 


Dr. Charles Anderson, media ser- 
vices director, said the satellite receiv- 
ing station was installed by university 
engineers in September. He said 
Western was the first National Public 
Radio affiliate to build the receiver 
without outside help. 

The dish receives satellite signals 
but cannot transmit. 

WKYU-FM is one of more than 230 
non-commercial stations affiliated 
with public radio. The station plays 
folk music, jazz, classical and even 


SSS 
SS ? 


‘Friends of mine swore up and down 
that they would never listen to the 
station because they didn’t like the 
kind of music that we’d be playing.’ 


— Mike Montgomery 


ee 
SSS 


some big band music. News and other 
informational programs such as ‘“‘All 
Things Considered” are also a big part 
of the schedule. 

John Hight, an Evansville 
sophomore, said he liked to listen to 
the FM station at night. “'l really like 
the jazz portion of the programming, " 
Hight said. ‘The FM station offers 


variety.” 
Greg Bilbrey, a senior from Bodman 
Station, Ill., said he liked listening to 


the station because he said, ‘‘The 
quality of the music is fantastic. 

“When | lived in Illinois, | used to 
listen to an NPR radio station. When | 
moved down here, | didn’t realize how 
much | missed it,”’ Bilbrey said. 

Even though he didn't have a lot of 
time to listen to the station, Bilbrey 


said he would like more music. 

“The talk shows are informative, 
but with the quality of sound 
reproduction they have, it would be a 
waste not to play more music,” he 
said. 

On Homecoming day, two 
presidents shared the air as WKYU- 
FM signed on. NPR president Frank 
Mankiewicz spoke by means of the 
satellite, and Dr. Donald Zacharias 
also came by as part of his Homecom: 
ing appearances. 

“The sophisticated satellite system 
will be able to make an enormous 
amount of material available for the 
listeners,’’ station manager David 
Wilkinson said. 

“But we wanted to originate some 
of our own stuff, too,”’ Wilkinson said. 
So the new station produced its own 
show called ‘‘Local Edition,’ which 
features five- to seven-minute stories 
about local people. 

The FM station received more than 
$275,000 in grants for building its 
Studios. Station officials said they 
want to get more money from listener 
memberships. 

When construction began on the 
FM-stereo station, Anderson said he 
began to get phone calls. ‘‘People in 
the area were very anxious about the 
new station,” he said. 

The station has seven full-time pro- 
fessionals and as many as 15 part- 
time students. 

“The people that | work under are 
second to none,’ Mike Morgan, a 
junior broadcast major working at the 
station, said. 

Morgan's first air shift was early on 
a Saturday morning. ‘‘This was the 
first time | had ever worked on radio 
before — it was quite an experience. 
You really have to learn fast in this 
type of a situation,” he said. 

Mike Montgomery, another student 
worker, said the job was challenging. 
“I had worked in a radio station 
before, but this is the most challeng- 


the past to discover Main Street. 

Profiles of people who worked in 
the area are included in the exhibit, 
and people can hear tapes from those 
who remember the street in the 
1920s. 

The exhibit ends with a challenge 
to identify present-day Main Street 
landmarks and encourage visitors to 
preserve their cities. 

The Bird in a Gilded Cage exhibit 
shows the changing role of American 


‘cassia 


ing thing | have ever done. Everything 

has to be timed out just right.” 
Although Montgomery only worked 

six hours a week, he said he liked it. 


“I've always enjoyed classical 
music, but this is giving me the Oppor- 
tunity to learn more about my 
career,”’ he said. 

Montgomery said he has heard 
many compliments about the station 
since November. oe 

“Friends of mine swore up and 
down that they would never listen to 
the station because they didn't like 
the kind of music that we'd be 
playing.” 

But, he said, “My friends are turn- 
ing off some of the local stations and 
turning into the FM station.”’ 


Brian Foote L] 


women and dramatic fashion changes 
from 1875-1929. 

Handy said the museum is now 
remodeling an authentic log cabin, 
but it will not be open to the public un- 
til fall 1981 or spring 1982. 

Handy said the cabin, which is in 
front of the Kentucky Building, was 
donated by Sam Houson Watkins and 
was moved without its roof because 
of low-hanging power lines. 

It was built about 1800 by Ar 


chibald Felts and will be refurnished 
by the museum’s education depart: 
ment, Handy said. 

“We plan to fill one of the four 
rooms with reproductions that can be 
touched. We want to teach what it 
was actually like to live in the 1820- 
1860 period,” he said. 

“We will do things like reenact a 
portion of the day, such as lunchtime, 
so they can see how the family gets 
ready for the meal — the meat hang- 


ing by the fireplace, the bareness of 
the inside of the cabin. Immediately 
visitors will begin to see how different 
it was back then,” he said. 

“We hope to combine the library 
and museum resources in an educa- 
tional, informative and enjoyable way 
and to acquaint. visitors with the peo- 
ple, history and heritage of 
Kentucky.” 


Carol Sheets 


[iiss 


— Jim Gensheimer 


Charles Anderson 
media services director 


David Whitaker 
university publications 
director 


IN THE SOUND BOOTH at WKYU-FM, James 


| Mitchell auditions for a news position before the 
opening in November. The Gallatin, Tenn., 
freshman made a tape so his try-out could be 
reviewed later. 


— Linda Dono 


HAND ON THE CONTROL board, chief 
engineer John Davis breathes a sigh of relief as 
the FM station signs on. The station began 
broadcasting on Homecoming day. 


UNIVERSITY ENGINEERS and workmen 
assemble the FM station's satellite receiving sta- 
tion. The dish enabled the station to monitor as 
many as 12 channels from their network, Na- 
tional Public Radio. 


— John Rott 
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Higher education 


tie: saeco Samia 


— Jim Gersheimer 


at higher prices 


state budget cuts have played 
havoc with both the university's 
and the student's pocketbooks. 

The Basic Education Opportunity 
Grant fund was cut by Congress, 
resulting in a $50 decrease in grants 
for 3,014 students. 

“It’s crippled me,”’ Pat Molloy, a 
Bowling Green senior, said. 

Molloy said he had gotten $600 in 
aid each semester last year, but 
because of the cut in BEOG and other 
cuts in his personal aid program, he 
now doesn’t get enough to cover tui- 
tion — he has to make up the dif- 
ference out of his own pocket. 

But the financial crunch lifted for 
15 freshmen who received Award of 


[ ee" rising tuition costs, and 


Excellence scholarships because the 
College Heights Foundation decided 
to increase the four-year scholarships 
from $500 to $1,000. 

University President Donald Zach- 
arias said scholarships could be in- 
creased for the same reason the 
grants had to be cut — the economy. 
When interest rates rise so does in- 
come from trusts and investments. 
The foundation invests its money to 
build on the base for scholarship 
funding. 

But the interest rates have made 
other money more scarce. 

“It really helps,’ Jamie Monroe, a 
Bowling Green freshman who got an 
Award of Excellence, said. ‘| came in 
on the $1,000, and with me living at 


home it’s really easy. | could survive 
on $500, but this is much better.” 

Students who got the scholarship 
had to have a minimum grade-point 
average of 3.8 on a four-point scale, 
an ACT composite of 28 and a rank in 
the top ten percent of their high 
school class. ; 

“It helps you eat better,’’ Mark 
Husk, a Lewisport freshman, said. 
‘But seriously, money is not a prob- 
lem (for me). | got another scholar- 
ship, so this just makes it better.”’ 

When the renewable award began 
four years ago, 20 scholarships were 
given. But when the amount doubled 
this year, the number of awards was 
cut to 15. Upperclassmen did not get 
the raise. 


; 


he 54hour rule is gone — 
without a graduate to its name. 

- In January, the Board of 
Regents voted 5 to 3 to institute a new 
rule with old ties — a 42-hour rule. 

But for the past year because of 
changing Academic Council rulings, 
many students had been wondering if 
the rule on upper-level course hours 
applied to them. 

“| think it is too many hours to re- 
quire of a student,’ Jerry Johnson, a 
Louisville senior, said. 

“If they keep the general education 
requirement the same and then tack 
on 54 upper-level, that is just too 
many. | don’t see the logic of reason- 
ing behind it,”’ he said. 

The rule, put into effect in April 
1978 for August 1980 graduates, 
1} became a subject of controversy 

' when the state’s assistant attorney 
general issued an opinion at the re 
quest of the Herald. 

He said the rule could constitute a 
breach of contract with students 
entering before Jan. 1, 1979, because 
of a clause in the university's 1977 
catalog. That clause said a 32-hour re- 


IN A POPULAR DECISION by the Academic 
Council, student requirements were lowered 
from 54 upper-level hours to 42. College of 
Education associate dean Kenneth Brenner and 
dean Joseph Sandefur fidget during the meeting. 


“I’m glad they did it (increased the 
amount), but | wish it was retroac- 
tive,’ Mary Ellen Nance, a junior from 
Slaughters, said. 

“Il can see the administration's 
stand because they might not have 
been able to afford to give it to 
everybody. But I’m glad they’ve in- 
creased academic scholarships to a 
level closer to (the) athletic,’ she said. 

Upperclassmen’s awards were not 
increased because money for their 
scholarships was divided 20 ways in- 
| stead of 15, university-school rela- 
_ tions director David Mefford said. 
| “We had to reduce the number to 15 
| because we received no additional 
money from the College Heights 
Foundation.” 

In another budget decision by early 

| summer, the financial aid office found 
| that each basic grant would be cut by 
$50. There was a lot of confusion 
| because some students’ forms were 
processed before the cut, according to 
| financial aid director John Holder. 
But Cathy Dalton, grants and loans 
clerk at the campus financial aid of- 
fice, said the $50 cut was such a sub- 
| tle change that most people didn’t 
notice. 


When the Board of Regents changed the 
54-hour rule to 42, students could carry 


A lighter load 


quirement was still in effect. 

The regents later voted to apply the 
54-hour rule only to students entering 
Western after that date. 

But problems with course number- 
ing and prerequisites caused the Ac- 
ademic Council to exempt mathe 
matics, science, dental hygiene and 
social studies majors from the 54-hour 
rule. 

Theoretically, the council said the 
first half of a student’s college educa- 
tion should be in freshman-and 
sophomorelevel coures, leaving the 
last two years of college for the 
upper-level hours. But the 54-hour re- 
quirement would have been a 22-hour 
jump from previous years, and it was 
causing some students problems. 

“Tl feel that is a little unfair,’’ David 
Spicer, a sophomore from Bowling 
Green, said. *‘l (would) have to go an 
extra semester just to graduate.” 

A Herald article in spring 1980 said 
that according to Jack Sagabiel, 
associate director of academic advise- 
ment, no other Kentucky school had a 
54-hour requirement. 

Sagabiel did research on the issue 
in 1978 when the university first talk- 
ed about implementing the 
requirement. 

Then no schools required more 
than 50 upper-level hours: the Univer- 


‘‘As far as the actual cutback, there 
weren't many upset students,’’ Dalton 
said. “‘Of course there were some 
questions, (but) | didn’t get as many 
complaints as | thought | would.” 

Yet Holder said most students 
assumed they were getting the full 
amount of their grant. 

“This can drastically affect the 
finances of a needy student,’’ Holder 
said. With the tuition increase and the 
grant decrease, full grants were ac- 
tually $70 less than Western’s tuition. 

“However, we have tried tomeet 
the needs of students in other pro- 
grams, such as the supplemental 
grant program, the national direct 
loan program or work on campus,” he 
said. 

Freda Parker, a Springfield, Tenn., 
freshman, said that she was told in 
April she would get an $800 federal 
grant. In August, she was told that 
funds had run out, so she received no 
money. 

Luckily, Parker got $1,750 in 
scholarships from her high school and 
a $250 College Heights Foundation 
scholarship. 

“If | hadn't gotten the scholarships | 
did, | wouldn’t be here,”’ she said. 


sity of Kentucky required 40 upper- 
division hours, Eastern and Morehead 
both required 43, Murray averaged 40 
and Kentucky State and Northern had 
no specific requirements. The Univer- 
sity of Louisville’s requirements 
varied, but the most it required of any 
student was 50 upper-level hours. 

Even when the 54-hour rule was in 
effect, many freshmen and 
sophomores didn’t know they had to 
have that many upper-level hours to 
graduate. 

Laura Ray, a Louisville freshman, 
had mixed emotions about the re 
quirement, but overall she didn’t like 
it. 

“No, | don’t think it’s fair. It is too 
many hours for a person to get in 
before they finish school. It just isn’t 
reasonable,” she said. 

Karen Herrington, a Manchester, 
Tenn., junior and a transfer student, 
said, “I feel that 54 hours is a little 
strict for students. | would fall under 
the 32-hour requirement which | feel 
is a little more reasonable.” 

Now the university has adopted the 
42-hour rule. Before 1974, Western re- 
quired 43 upper-level hours, but the 
Academic Council reduced the re 
quirement to 32 in 1974. 

Julie Carter 
and Robert Carter 


A LINE in the financial aid office waits on basic 
grants clerk Cathy Dalton. Students had to fill 
out federal and state forms before they could 
qualify for financial aid. 


# 
David Mefford 
university school relations 
'. dean 


ia YS 
A. J. Thurman 


financial aid director 


Tom Updike 


admissions director 


— Cynthia Dyer 
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TEACHERS WERE LEFT with little to do during registra 
tion as most took advantage of advance registration in the 
fall. Freshmen Mike Nutter of Bowling Green and Bob LeTen- 
dre of Vienna, Va., look for a class to fit in their schedule. 
Many classes were closed early. 


— Todd Buchanan 


SURROUNDED by empty chairs, Brad Hoag, a Grand 
Rapids, Mich., sophomore looks for a class in the schedule 
bulletin during registration. He couldn't take advantage of ad- 
vanced registration the spring before, but many students did 
use the advance registration at the registrar's office. 


— Todd Buchanan 


The silver lining comes with the same old cloud. 


Diddle-free registration 


t went from Z to A. 
I For the first time Western offered ad- 

vance registration to all of its students, and 
registration for the spring semester began in 
early November. 

“It was much quicker and easier this time 
around,” Craig Garrett, a Paducah sophomore, 
said. 

But lines formed in the registrar's office from 
early in the morning to late afternoon, becom- 
ing most crowded at noon. 

“I've been up here for an hour trying to 
register, and each time | think | have my 
schedule worked out, another class closes and | 
have to start all over again,’’ Douglas Bryant, a 
Greensburg sophomore, said. 

Bryant said he didn’t see much difference 
between registering in Diddle Arena or the 
registrar's office. ‘‘l am so far back in line to 
register that I’m having trouble getting the 
classes | want,”’ he said. ‘I’ve had to re-do my 
schedule three times already.”’ 

Steve Byrne, a junior chemistry and biology 
major from Louisville, said he wouldn't have 
any trouble getting the classes he needed. “‘All 
my classes are upper-division classes, and not 
too many people have to take them,” he said. 

Moments later Byrne found his organic 
chemistry class closed. 

“That will be changed,” he said. ‘I won't 
stay here another semester for one class. This 
is the most ridiculous thing | have ever seen.” 

When asked what he planned to do, Bryne 
said he was going to get a course pass from the 
instructor to make sure he got into the class. “‘It 
better solve this problem. 

“This organic chemistry is a continuous 
one,”’ he said. ‘I had to split up my classes in 


9 
ss 


IN A TENSE SITUATION, Joy Marsh, a Glasgow freshman, 
waits to see if she will get the classes and times she has 
chosen. She was relieved when she found none of her choices 
were closed. She was participating in advanced registration 
for the spring semester. — Chris Clark 


order to enroll in it. This is a required class for 
me, and I am going to get it.”’ 

Reg Taylor, an Evansville, Ind., freshman, 
said he had heard about the registration at Did- 
dle Arena and was dreading it when he came to 
Western. “I heard it was hell, but I’m glad | 
never had to go through it.”’ 

Taylor said he wished other students had 
made their schedule before going to the 
registrar’s office. ‘‘People come up here and try 
to register without going to their adviser, and it 
takes a lot longer to register then. And it holds 
everybody else up, too. 

‘| had mine (a schedule) all planned out as to 
what | was going to take,”’ he said. ‘‘The only 
problem | had was with one math class. It was 
closed, but I just took the next one that was 
open, so it really wasn’t a big deal. 

“From the time I got my packet to the time | 
had finished registering, it took me about 25 
minutes,” Taylor said. 

Taylor said he registered on his assigned day 
so he could get the classes he wanted. 
“Registering was fairly simple, and it really 
didn’t take much of my time. It was on my way 
back to the dorm, so | just did it then,” Taylor 
added. 

“It's a pretty good system,” Phillip Parker, a 
junior public relations major from Quality, said 
about advance registration. “‘You_ get 
everything out of the way before you have to 
come back to school. It’s a hassle to go through 
registration when you get back from Christmas 
break because you are busy moving in and try- 
ing to figure out a work schedule. 

“That's a major advantage of registering in 
advance,” he said. ‘‘Since | have registered, | 
already know what my work schedule is going 


es Mike Collins 
COUNSELING IS PART of the job for Becky Pleasant of the 


registrar's office. She discussed adding a class with 
Louisville sophomore Kathy Studdard. 


toibe: 

Parker also pointed out that advance registra- 
tion is quicker. He said he has spent as many as 
two hours registering in Diddle, but he got out 
of the registrar’s office in 30 minutes. 

“The main problem with registration in Did- 
dle is the fact that you have to fill out all those 
computer cards, and that takes time. You have 
to try to figure out which cards to give 
everyone, and that slows a person down, too,”’ 
Parker said. 

‘In Diddle Arena, students are all thrown in 
together and it’s a mess,”’ he said. 

Parker said advance registration gave him all 
the classes he wanted. ‘‘I didn’t have any trou- 
ble with classes in my major because they were 
all taken care of for me.” 

Garrett said he liked advance registration 
because it was quicker. “‘It’s a lot easier, but we 
really won’t know until we get back and pay 
our fees. 

‘| thought registration went pretty well, con- 
sidering it was the first time Western had ever 
tried something like this.’’ However, he said he 
didn’t get one of the classes he wanted. 

“| had to use a course pass so | could get a 
broadcasting class, but they offer that every 
semester for some of the more popular 
classes,” Garrett said. 

At the close of advance registration, 7,834 
students had registered for the spring semester, 
according to Registrar Stephen House. 

And even though lines were long at times, 
most students thought it was better than 
before. 

“Anything is better than registering in Did- 
dle,’ Parker said. 


Brian Foote L] 


IT TOOK 11/2 HOURS for these students to get to the mid- 
dle of the bookstore. Long lines were common during the first 
week of semester as students bought books and supplies for 
their classes. 


— Kim Kolarik 
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Trimming the future 
Progress stunted by budget cuts 


Illustrations by Ralph Bergmann 


estern administrators last fall 
were greeted with a $2.2 
million budget reduction for 


1980-81 and the likelihood of an addi- 
tional $1 million cut for 1981-82. 

“Full impact of this cut may be 
one, two or even three years away,” 
budget director Paul Cook said. 

But as the year progressed, impact 
was felt in almost all phases of the 
university's operation. 

The reduction, ordered by Gov. 
John Y. Brown, was necessary when 
revised state revenue estimates pro- 
jected a $114 million shortfall. Higher 
education’s budget was sliced $30 
million to help meet the state cut. 

“To -suggest this is not dealing a 
tremendous blow to higher education 
in the state is not looking at the 
facts,’ President Donald Zacharias 
said. 

Zacharias expressed concern at the 
Council of Higher Education's attitude 
toward the cutbacks. 

‘No one seemed particularly alarm- 


Expectations 
VS. 
Appropriations 


$22, 734, 300 


$21, 448, 506 


$19, 266, 747 
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ed,”’ he said. ‘Somehow we have to 
find a way to communicate to the 
council that this is not an infinitesimal 
amount of dollars in impact.” 

Zacharias and Cook said their main 
concern was meeting the cut without 
reducing faculty and staff raises. This 
left reductions to be made in person: 
nel, capital outlay and operational 
expenses. 

The cuts were slightly offset by 
some unexpected revenue increases. 
These included $200,000 in registra- 
tion fees caused by the unexpected 
rise in enrollment and almost 
$500,000 in funds from 1979-80. 

Bookstore inventory purchases 
from the College Heights Foundation 
added $181,000, additional dormitory 
rent from the conversion of Florence 
Schneider Hall added $135,000, clos- 
ed capital construction accounts add- 
ed $60,000 and $18,000 was gained 
from increases in basketball ticket 
prices. 

Development director John 
Sweeney, appointed by. Zacharias to 


$26, 702, 40g 
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CL] Money requested by Western in millions of dollars 
@ State appropriations to Western in millions of dollars 


coordinate solicitation and receipt of 
funds from private sources, also 
helped ease the budget cuts. 

Sweeney said much of the money 
received had to be used as the donor 
stipulated, but about five to 10 per- 
cent of the funds were available for 
any purpose. 

Despite the additional revenue, 
$1.34 million still needed to be cut. 
Most of the reductions came from va- 
cant faculty and staff positions left 
unfilled and a 10 percent across-the- 
board cut in every department. 

Cook said 17 faculty positions 
weren't filled, causing a slight in- 
crease in the student teacher ratio. 

The dental hygiene department lost 
one part-time faculty member — a 
significant loss for a faculty with only 
four full-time members, department 
head Dr. Fogel Godby, said. 

“They called for some belt tighten- 
ing when the belt was already too 
tight,’’ Godby said. He said the vacant 
position definitely affected class size. 


Cook said the vacancies caused 
many deans and assistant deans to 
act as department heads — a situa 
tion that would have to change. 

“We'll have to review and decide 
what we'll do — these positions even- 
tually have to be filled,” he said. 

Department heads eliminated 100 
student jobs, and those remaining 
were reduced in hours. Howard 
Bailey, assistant dean of student af- 
fairs, said no students were fired, but 
the cuts came from positions that 
werent filled. 

“The time of year the cut occurred 
left us with a lot of positions which 
had not been filled yet. Departments 
had to double up and do without in 
many cases,” he-said. 

In November, departments were 
again cut as the federal government 
raised student minimum wage to 
$3.10 an hour. Although students got 
a 44-cent raise, Western had to cut 
hours for those students to break 
even. 

A. J. Thurman, student financial 
aid director, said students who 
weren't working were getting 
other forms of financial aid. He 
said 90 percent of the aid 
available to students was 
supplied by the federal 
government, which had 
increased its portion 15 
to 20 percent more 
than the year before. 

‘“Many students 
don't realize that 
working is only one 
piece of the financial 
help we provide,”’ 
Thurman said. 

In January, the U.S. 
Department of Educa- 
tion dealt Western 
another financial blow 
when they stated that 
Western and other Ken- 
tucky schools were still 
segregated in violation of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1954 and 
1964. That meant Western 
would have to spend money to 
recruit more black students and 
teachers, but state legislators were 
planning more cuts. 

Because of the federal pay in 
crease, resident assistant hours were 
cut, causing the dorms to be locked 
more than 36 hours a week. 

To further trim expenses, all over- 
time hours were cut from RA jobs. 
Bailey said they used to pick up extra 
hours doing things like clearing snow 
from dorm sidewalks. “We just 
couldn't afford to be paying students 
for extra services,” he said. 

Another $3,000 was cut from 
residence hall programming. 
“Anything that wasn’t totally essen- 
tial to running the dorm or self- 
supporting just had to be cut,’’ the 
assistant dean said. 

Money for banquets, parties and 
film series, usually common in dorms, 
was not available. Bailey said pro 
grams sponsored by volunteers were 
used to compensate. 

Though reduced $93,000, the 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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athletic budget cut caused less effect 
on sports than was probably ex- 
pected, athletic director John Oldham 
said. He said most athletic money had 
already been spent and scholarship 
players signed when the word from 
Frankfort came. 

All sports were cut 10 percent with 
the exception of football, Western's 
biggest athletic expense. Oldham said 
equipment had been ordered prior to 
the cut, but cutbacks were made in 
coaches’ travel, game films, team- 
eating plans and recruitment costs. 


21.40% 


coach Clem 


Men's _ basketball 
Haskins said two scholarships were 
eliminated — saving $7,300 — and 
the purchase of new uniforms was 
postponed — saving $1,500. All 
sports made reductions in laundry, 
travel, equipment and scholarships. 

No intramural programs’ were 
eliminated as a result of the cut, Max 
Appel, assistant director for recrea- 
tional activities, said, but other 
changes were made. 

The University Center Board was in 
the process of negotiating with the 
Charlie Daniels Band for the 


EASTERN 


NORTHERN 
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Homecoming concert when the 
board's funds were cut by $35,000, 
center board director Ron Beck said. 

Revenue generated from the fall 
semester was to be used to help the 
spring semester because $22,000 had 
been committed to fall activities 
before the cut. 

“We just didn’t have the necessary 
funds to back that sort of major con- 
cert,’ Beck said. 

He said the board's inability to find 
a concert promoter had nothing to do 
with the cut, but it stemmed from the 
same reason — bad economic 
conditions. 

“Students are being more careful 
with how they spend their money,” 
Beck said. 

He said he felt this was the reason 
the university center's revenues did 
not decline. 

“Students are choosing to use the 
cheaper facilities here rather than go- 
ing out in the city and paying higher 
prices,’ Beck said. 

Prices at the university center 
weren't raised, but lobby hours were 
cut by half an hour, and student 

hours were cut. The stereo 
listening center on the third 
floor was closed, and craft 

shop hours were also cut, 
Beck said. 

“If further cuts are 
made, | would like to 

think that at some 

point in time they 
will set priorities 
about what is to be 
cut instead of mak- 
ing a_ straight- 
across-the-board cut 
in every depart- 
ment,” he said. 

Cook said he made a 
major cut by not buying 
some needed equipment. 
Cook said when savings 
are made in maintaining 
equipment, “‘it’s like playing 
Russian roullette. If the equip 
ment doesn’t go out — you're 
ahead, but if it does — you're in 
trouble. Physical plant administrator 
Owen Lawson said the most reduc 
tions were made in cleaning. Weekend 
campus cleaning was _ practically 
eliminated, he said, and buildings, 
dorms and offices were being clean 
ed less frequently. 

Food services director Lon 
Slaughter said cuts were made in sup- 
plies and several positions vacant in 
the summer were cut. He said food 
services did not increase prices but 
began closing the university center 
grill at 10 p.m. 

Cook said the budget cut was not 
just a reduction in workers. 

‘When you have a reduction of this 
nature, it engenders a negative kind of 
attitude,’ he said. ‘‘It affects morale 
and people's level of motivation. 

“This cut has no doubt taken away 
all the flexibility of our budget,” he 
said. ‘‘We could have done a lot of 
things with that money.” 
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Budget cuts 


Ron Beck 


university centers director 


Buddy Childress 


university stores director 


The university center’s candy 
counter can be the most popular 
place to grab a quick snack. 


Caramel desire 


Photos by Chris Clark 


Li ll take some M and M's. 
please,’ the student said. 


As the clerk went back to 
the candy, the most popular sold 
lobby counter in the univ ersity 

the student rummaged 
pockets to find a lost 
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y counter) we're talk- 
ing about candy and two-for-25-cent 
es, he said. Childress said the 

o low on the limited mer- 

counter that it doesn't 
make much mone 

People try to buy the bulk candy by 

Murell said. But the store 

many customers that the 
clerks would be worked to death if 
they sold less than a quarter pound of 
smaller candy. 
According to J. David Evans, sun- 
dry and supply manager, the store 
couldn't make a profit by selling less 
than that. 

‘(The candy counter) doesn’t even 
generate 10 percent of the total sales 
in the bookstore,”’ Childress said. 

But according to Childress, there 
are reasons for having the candy 
counter 

Evans said the counter is a conve- 
nience outlet. It was started after 
Western discovered the success of 
similar stores in other schools. 

The counter handles items the 
bookstore has no room for. That in- 


cludes items like the candy — which 
has to be weighed — cigarettes and 
tobacco. 


Evans said they are now selling 
more natural foods because students 
are becoming more conscious of what 
they eat. 

But college students. still buy 
more bubble gum than any other 
group of people,”’ he said 

Because the bookstore closes at 6 
p.m. the candy counter has some 
duplicate items for the late evening 
customer. These emergency items in- 


clude notebook, 
pencils. 

But the heaviest business is bet- 
ween 10 a.m. and 12 noon, Murell 
said. Then students buy candy the 
most. “It is an impulse item. People 
are here quick and gone quick.’ 

As he said that, another student 
asked if the jaw breakers were hot. 
“Well, they're pretty warm,” he 
joked. 

In addition to the candy, school 
supplies and cigarettes, there are also 
Western souvenirs for visitors — 
mugs, ashtrays and T-shirts. 

Murell, who has worked at the can- 
dy counter for seven years, said T- 
shirts were the biggest selling 
souvenir. 

On one weekend he sold 119, a 
large amount for the size and selec- 
tion available at the counter, Evans 
said. Because the counter was open 
before and after football games, it got 
a lot of business from fans who walk- 
ed in to buy a snack. 

The candy counter opened in April 
1972 — six months after the 
bookstore, Childress said. 

And it has helped the Western stu- 
dent with a sweet tooth ever since. 


Paper, pens and 


Kim Kolarik 


A VARIETY OF ITEMS, including candy, T 
shirts, pens and paper, are sold at the university 
center candy counter. Alberta Zentz gets change 
for a student while Rick Ashby weighs candy 


AT THE CANDY COUNTER, Alesia Canafax 
wears a hat she thought of buying for her 
brother. The Newburgh, Ind., sophomore is 
helped by Rick Ashby 


Garrett cafeteria consolidation 


Two become one 


Garrett snack bar found 

themselves descending to the 
bottom floor of the conference center 
when the snack bar and cafeteria 
were consolidated in the fall. 

But the move and remodeling didn't 
seem to cause much inconvenience 
for most regulars eating in the snack 
bar. 

Duane Taylor, a senior from Beaver 
Dam, said he usually ate in the snack 
bar twice a week. He said the move 
downstairs caused him no inconve- 
nience at all. “‘It was really closer for 
me since most of my classes are in 
Grise Hall,”’ he said. 

Taylor said the change probably 
helped the university with some of its 
budget problems. ‘I could see where 
it was to to the school’s advantage. It 
might have been a good move to cut 
costs,” he said. 

Charlotte Demunbrun, a_ student 
=mployee in the snack bar, said she 
got to know more people when the 
snack bar was on the main floor of the 
conference center. Yet Demunbrun 
iked her new working hours. “The 
mew hours are better because it’s 
»2pen to just 3 p.m.,”’ she said. 
Although the Glassow sophomore 


S tudents who looked for the usual 


worked at the snack bar, she said she 
rarely ate there. 

“Once in a while | would eat 
breakfast there, but | wouldn't have 
wanted to eat there every day,” she 
said. 

One faculty member who wanted 
to remain unidentified, said she felt 
the cafeteria and snack bar looked 
better, but she disliked the food. 

“IT used to eat there three times a 
week, but then | just quit going 
because the food was so bad,” she 
said. But she did think the at- 
mosphere was better after the move. 
“It’s noisier, but it is a happy kind of 
noise.” 

Steve Tong said the cafeteria’s food 
was worse than he expected. The 
Owensboro freshman bought a meal 
ticket and ate in the conference 
center every day, but he felt the 
ticket’s price was too much consider- 
ing the food he got. 

“The food wasn't worth it — the 
french fries and Tater Tots weren't 
fresh,”’ he said. 

Anne Zachari, a junior from 
Louisville, said she liked the combin- 
ed snack bar and cafeteria because 
“when they put the two together, it 
got bigger — nicer.” 


Zachari also liked the atmosphere, 
saying it was “‘more laid back. People 
with any kind of personality come up 
to Garrett,’ she said. 

‘| liked the food better at the Down- 
ing University Center, but my friends 
all went to Garrett — so! went there.” 

Kelley Houck said she saw a dif- 
ference in the atmosphere at the 
snack bar after the move. “I think the 
personnel are happier after the 
change.” 

Houck, a junior from Roanoke, Va., 
had one small complaint about the 
service: she thought they should have 
a pot of coffee available instead of 
instant. 

Nancy Johnson said she liked the 
old snack bar better because it was 
separate from the cafeteria. “After 
the renovation, it was too easy to get 


a tray stuck in your back in line — it 
was a madhouse,” the New Haven 
senior said. 


Nonetheless, Johnson ate at the 
conference center every day. “‘! think 
the food is better up at Garrett than at 
DUC,” she said. 

Moving the snack bar did cause 
Johnson a little inconvenience; she 
said she liked the other location. 

‘‘When the snack bar was upstairs, 
you could just walk into it right from 
the door,”’ she said. 

Although there were mixed reac 
tions about the new snack bar, not 
everyone thought the change was 
bad. “It is a whole lot better than 
anything they had at UK,” Johnson 


said. ze 
Mary Ann Lyons | 
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Snow on College Street hill, 
gas lamps used for making pralines, 
study halls every night and lights out 


at 9 p.m. are just a few of the memories held by the 


Oldest Western grad 


Photos by Cynthia Dyer 


many students come to Western 
looking for the wild college life. 

But students looking for a wild time 
at college wouldn’t have found it here 
in 1906, according to Louise Pickering 
Jarratt. 

Mrs. Jarratt, born in 1889 in Wood- 
ford, Tenn., is the oldest living 
Western graduate. Her memories of 
sliding down College Street in the 
winter and making candy over gas 
lamps were two of the few recreations 
students had. 

After going to boarding school until 
she was 16. Mrs. Jarratt came to what 
was then Potter girls’ school. At Pot- 
ter she earned a two-year associate 
degree in classical studies. 

When she compared college life 
then and now, she said there were 
some similarities and quite a few 
differences. 

The students at Potter led quiet 
lives, except for an occasional ‘‘for- 
bidden pleasure’ — like making can- 
dy over the gas lamps. 

‘A lot of times we would make can- 
dy in the chafing dish over the 
lamps,” she said. ‘‘We would make 
pralines mostly; that was a lot of 
FUT 

During the winter, the students 
liked to slide down the icy College 
Street hill. Now students sometimes 


I n addition to getting an education, 


pilfer cafeteria trays to slide down the 
hill in front of Van Meter Auditorium. 

“Sliding down College Street from 
Cherry Hall was the big fun then,”’ 
Mrs. Jarratt said. But she quickly add- 
ed, “I didn’t slide though.”’ 

College students then, as now, had 
to study a lot. But then, studying was 
done according to a strict schedule. 


‘We had a little Danish 
pastry cook, and we had 
good food. But Mother 
thought I was starving 
because she used to 
send me a big box of 
food every once in a 
while.’ 

— Louise Pickering Jarratt 


‘We were required to study in our 
rooms, then we had a study hall every 
night from seven until nine. A teacher 
supervised us,”’ she said. ‘‘But at nine 
we had to be in bed. 

‘‘We also had chapel every morning 
in our study hall, and we had songs 
and a Bible study,”’ she said. 

Even though Ogden boys’ school 


Nancy Louise PicKeRING, Tennessee, AUK 

Classical Course. Member Y. W.C. A. 
Cabinet ‘06, 07; Associate Editor ‘Talis- 
man’ ‘06, ’o7;  Hypatian Literary 
Society. 


“O blessed with a temper whose unclouded 


ray 
Can make to-morrow cheérful as to-day.” 


was right next door, not much social 
activity went on between the girls’ 
and boys’ schools — except for an oc- 
casional prank. 

“They (the boys from Ogden) used 
to paint our fences red,’ Mrs. Jarratt 
said. ‘“‘They used to do all kinds of 
things like that.” 

There were some campus clubs, in- 
cluding greeks, then. “And every 
once in a while we would have a 
reception,’ she said. The clubs com- 
bined social activities and learning. 

Mrs. Jarratt remembered lectures 
from Dr. Livingston's African trip and 
meetings of her sorority. 

“Il was a Delta Pi Kappa (now the 
Kappa Delta sorority), we would have 
meetings, but that was about it.”’ 

Even without many extracurricular 
activities, the students stayed on 
campus. Western’s reputation as a 
suitcase school was built later, she 
said. 

“I went home at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and Easter,”’ she said. And 
instead of taking the family car or a 
bus home, she rode the train between 
Bowling Green and Woodford. 

Students today complain about the 
food on campus, but Mrs. Jarratt said 
she had no complaints about the food 
she ate in college. 

“We had a good cook,” she said. 
‘We had a little Danish pastry cook, 
and we had good food. 

“But Mother thought I was starving 
because she used to send me a great 
big box of food every once in a while.”’ 

Tuition is one of the major dif- 
ferences between college now and 75 
years ago. While the cost of going to 
Western can be as high at $1,500 per 
semester today, Mrs. Jarratt spent 
about $2,000 for housing and tuition 
during her two years at Potter. 


Carolyn Oldham [) 


SENIOR STATISTICS and two quotes accom: | 


pany Louise Pickering Jarratt’s graduation por- 


trait in the 1907 Talisman. Mrs. Jarratt received _ 


a two-year associate degree in classical studies. 


AN ILLUSTRATION REMINDS Mrs. Jarratt of 


her life at Potter Girls’ School as she looks | 
through her 1907 Talisman. Mrs. Jarratt said she 


“doesn't think much of college (now)."’ 
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Harold West combines 
medical skill with a sense ; 
of humor, and students think he’s the 


ood Doctor 


Story and photos by Crystal Cunningham 


r. Harold West is a mechanic, of sorts. : 
He looks under hoods and checks carburetors, 
but he uses tongue depressors and slevioseape | in- 
stead of crescent wrenches and screwdrivers. 


So when an unhealthy student waits stiffly in one of ie 
little examining rooms in the university health clinic, he is _ 
greeted warmly by West, who grins and ae “Let's cree 


your carburetor here. ” 


West, a 30-year veteran of private practice, ‘became s 
Western’s new doctor during the 1980 spring semester — _ 


a slow period at the clinic. Since then, DOwevel: business 
has increased. 


West said he and the other university physician ae ae 


50 to 70 patients a day. 


‘‘With more people (in the fall), there's more need for ihe . 


service,’ West said. ““The campus is packed like sardines.” 


West explained his views on the clinic and his. relation: ae 
ship with the students. 


‘The position has lived up to everything I had: hoped 


he said. ‘I think the reason for that is the people | work 


with. They're a swell staff, very cooperative, vey oe 
— even the cleaning lady.” 


West builds rapport with his patients and staff by com: - 


bining warmth with humor. 


“You can soak that hand while youre bugga your 
girlfriend with the other,” he told a student who sat in the 
emergency room with a cut hand immersed in a shallow 


tub. 

‘He has a really good personality, aa cheerful, 
Diana Carey, a registered nurse at the clinic, said. “The 
students always seem to come out with smiles on their 
faces.” 

Linda Baker, one of West's patients, said West had a 
good bedside manner. 

“He took time to listen to what | had to say, the 


Greensburg senior said. ‘‘Lots of times doctors don’t seem ~ 
too concerned with what's going on inside of you, but he’s 


concerned with what youre _ feeling and the kinds of 
pressure you're under.” 


continued on page 149 


A TONGUE DEPRESSOR and a flashlight help Dr. Harold West do 
a check-up. Robert Krausman, a senior from Radcliff, needed the ex- 
amination before he could qualify as a student teacher. 
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Dr. Harold West 


WITH FLU SPREADING around the campus 
during the winter, Dr. Harold West, the Univer- 
sity’s physician, examines Anthony Wallace, an 
Owensboro freshman, for symptoms. The doctor 
was checking Wallace's pupils. 


AN INJECTION SHOULD lessen the pain for 
this student suffering from an arm injury. Nurse 
Nancy Darso gave the shot in the health clinic 
while West watched. 


Good Doctor cont. 


Baker said West put her at ease 
when she came in. ‘‘Lots of times | 
stay really wound up,” she said. 

“When he first came in he was 
making cracks about how cold it was 
in the room and how he had to subject 
his patients to stethoscopes,’’ she 


said. 


West said he has always had a good 
relationship with patients. ‘‘A good 
sense of humor can get you through a 
lot of jobs, not just medicine. | think 
you need to acquire it.”’ 

On the other hand, West 
acknowledged the serious side of 
medicine, mainly its need for compas- 
sion and discretion. 

“It's difficult for you emotionally,” 
he said. ‘‘How do you tell someone 
who's deathly ill that they have six 
months to live?”’ 

West has had experience in dealing 
with medical problems of all ages. 

He graduated from Temple Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia in 1948. He then 
practiced medicine in New Jersey and 
Connecticut for 30 years. In both loca- 
tions he was a high school physician, 
giving examinations to athletes and 
cheerleaders. 

West said being a high school doc- 
tor helped his private practice — 
especially in obstetrics. He said he 
had many school teachers as 
patients. 

“1 Jove to deliver babies,’”’ he said. 
“| miss that.” 

Although West may miss the varie- 
ty of private practice, he said he does 
not miss the paperwork. 

“| love it up there,’’ he said of his 
practice in Connecticut. ‘But there is 
so much government interference in 
private practice. The paperwork is 
unbelievable.” 


His dislike for paperwork is one of 
the reasons he came to Western, 
despite taking a cut in salary. 

“If you're doing something you 
dislike for a lot of money — quit,” he 
said. ‘‘Do something you like for less 
money.’ 

“A doctor’s salary at Western isn’t 
as competitive with private practice 
as it used to be,”’ Dr. John Minton, ad- 
ministrative affairs vice president, 
said. 

“Doctors are hard for Western to 
get because the salary offered the 
doctors is lower than most receive in 
private practice,” he said. 

Yet the salary doesn’t bother West. 
He said his needs are less than before 
because his children no longer live at 
home. West also said he likes his 
work here. 

He said that private practice 
becomes tiring after so many years. 

Unlike private practice, which 
often required him to work long, ir 
regular hours, he works at the clinic 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays. 
He and Dr. Howard Zeigel alternate 
the weekend duties. 


TO CUT DOWN on his paperwork West talks in- 
to a Dictaphone, making patient notes. West 
usually finished his working day this way. 


West’s routine at the clinic is less 
hectic than his private practice, he 
said. 

“You know, all | do is use this 
thing,’ he said, holding the 
microphone of a machine that records 
patient information. “I think I’m 
forgetting how to write.”’ 

In his spare time, West plays ten- 
nis, but the game gave him a sprained 
ankle, causing him to hobble around 
the clinic for a few days. 

West shrugged and laughed as he 
told of the accident, and he said he 
hoped it would heal quickly. 

“| like to zip around, you know.”’ 

In the past, Western’s clinic had 
had trouble keeping doctors, but West 
said he plans to stay a while. 

“IT like the kids; they’re a lot of 
fun,” he said, tilting his head to one 
side. 

“Kids, huh, they’re bigger than | 
am.” 

“He’s very easy to work with,” 
Marelle Normand, a registered nurse 
at the clinic, said. ‘““‘We’ve let him 
know that we'd like him to stay 
around a long time.” LJ 


AT THE END of a long day, West hands phar- 


macist Berry Steen a prescription. Steen 
sometimes came into West’s office to joke 
around. 


Stanley Cook 
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director 
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Computer games/Rape prevention 


Computer programming 


Photos by David Beckley 


the computer science students in 

the Thompson Complex lab. 

One student entered his secret 
number into the terminal, and the 
screen flashed a message: ‘“‘Good 
luck, and may the force be with you.”’ 

A game of Star Wars had begun. 

“The games get people who might 
normally be afraid of the computers 
used to using them,” lab manager 
Brad Wilson, a computer science in- 
structor, said. 


I: wasn't classwork that occupied 


ep FACTOR (8-8):? 1 


Fun and games 


He said most of the computer 
games were for entertainment, but 
many games also had educational 
value. Some of the more complicated 
games included Dungeons and 
Dragons, biorhythms and three levels 
of chess. The types of games ranged 
from outer space varieties to simple 
tic-tac-toe. 

No fee was charged for a student to 
play the games, but each student was 
required to know his own space ac- 
count number and password before 
beginning the game. The part of the 
computer that contained games 
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Rape prevention 


wasn’t open to students until after 
laboratory hours. That policy allowed 
priority to students who needed to do 
classwork, Wilson said. 

Most chemistry and computer 
science studénts use the lab on the 
central wing of the Thompson Com- 
plex for their class assignments, and 
learning to operate the computers is 
really not very difficult, lab assistant 
Al Collins, a senior computer science 
major from Hopkinsville, said. 

Students first enter the word hello 
on the computer screen by using a 
keyboard. The computer in turn asks 
for the student’s account number and 
password. From there the computer 
gives a directory so that the student 
can choose a game. 

Matt Gore, a freshman journalism 
major from Glasgow, said he was in- 
terested in computers because “‘jour- 
nalism is becoming more and more of 
a computerized field.”’ 

Gore preferred to play computer 
games that he had programmed 
himself. One game took nine hours to 
design, he said. 

He produced the new game by ex- 
perimenting with programs already on 
the computer. He said that he stole 
some of his ideas from a modified 
Radio Shack program. 

Other students used the terminals 
in other ways. 

Mark Pitcock, a computer science 
major from Marrowbone, used the 
computer to write reports. 

Changing paragraphs and words is 
easier on the terminal than on conven- 
tional typing paper,”’ he said. 

Although the senior worked in the 


A VIDEO DISPLAY of the computer game 
“Star Trek,”’ is shown on a terminal at Thomp- 
son Complex. The three figures represent 
Klingons and the star in brackets is the Enter- 
prise. The game’s object is to kill Klingons. 


An individual responsibility 


r | The Department of Public Safety 
offers female students two ser- 
vices for rape prevention — an 

escort service and a film presentation. 

Because of these and other programs, 

the campus is “relatively safe’’ accor- 

ding to Sgt. Janet Kirby, a parking 
and traffic supervisor who also deals 
with rape prevention. 

But students’ opinions sometimes 
differ. 

“I’m scared to death,’’ Stephanie 

Wood, a Las Vegas, Nev., junior, said. 

When | walk down from the parking 
structure to my dorm (Gilbert Hall) at 
night | have to walk by McCormack 
where those big trees and bushes are. 

I've heard people back in those 

bushes — I don’t know if they were 

playing or not, but it really scared 
me,’’ she said. 

Most women seem to be more 
afraid in the parking structure late at 


night by themselves, but there are 
other problems because of the lack of 
parking spaces near the dorms. 

“We have to park clear over on 
State Street past Cherry Hall at night, 
unless we want to park in the struc- 
ture, and that’s just too far from here 
(Potter Hall) at night,’ Denice 
Crocker, a Versailles junior, said. 

Laura Rudolph, a Paducah junior, 
doesn’t like to walk by herself at night 
because of a lack of lighted 
walkways. 

“I wouldn't walk to the student 
center from my dorm because I'd 
have to walk by McLean Hall where 
it’s really dark in back. And the 
front’s not lighted much better,’’ she 
said. 

However, Betsy Auspaush, a Lex- 
ington graduate student, thinks the 
campus is well lighted. 

“I’ve not had any problems, and | 


really haven't heard anyone say 
they've had any,” she said. 

“I’ve recommended the escort ser- 
vice to people, though. I’ve never us- 
ed it, but I've heard people say some 
good things about it,’’ Auspaugh said. 

The service escorts female 
students on campus after dark. Ac- 
cording to records for September 
1979, the department gave 134 
escorts, and in October, 242 were 
given. 

“Girls become more aware of the 
escort service, | think, after the rape 
program is given at the beginning of 
the semester,’ Kirby said. 

The program offered by public safe- 
ty, called ‘“‘How to Say No to a 
Rapist,”’ is given to dorms on request, 
usually at the beginning of the fall 
semester. But other clubs on campus 
have been encouraged to use the 
show. 


Grise Hall lab, he still liked to play the 
games in the Thompson Complex lab. 
| He said his favorites dealt with outer 
space. 

Pitcock estimated that he spent 15 
| hours a week in the lab just for his 
| | personal use. 
+, So that the number of people using 
‘| the game file can be limited, lab 
assistants are able to find out how 
each terminal is being used. Wilson 
| said if more than three people were 
| using the game file, that part of the 
| computer couldn't be used until one 
| game was finished. 

‘Students sometimes created 
| murals of computer type by using let- 
| ters — usually the x — and numerals. 
| One that hung on the wall of the com- 
_| puter lab was a picture of a man on 
| the moon. Another available included 
'|a mural of the Starship Enterprise. 
_| Thus, the computers had also become 
) an art form. 
|| . Patrick Molloy, a senior computer 
| science major from Bowling Green, 
| liked the games the best and said the 
|most exciting game for him was 
Dungeons. 
“It’s a fantasy simulation game 
'with a large underground cave,” he 
said. ‘But the real challenge comes 
from knowing that you could get 
| hopelessly lost in there.”’ 
' Gore, like many of the students in 
\the lab, was impressed with the 
| machines: ‘“‘You just tell them what 


“It’s great.”’ 


| 
| Mary Ann Lyons [) 
| 

| LAB ASSISTANT Mike Aiton, a sophomore 
| from North Bay, Ontario, works late one night in 
| the Ogden College computer lab. He was doing a 
| class assignment when someone on another ter- 
/ minal began to send him messages. 


i 


_ A movie is shown, followed by a 
|question-and-answer session. During 
\the session Kirby and Marlice Cox of 
\the public safety department explain 
how 50 percent of all rapes can be 
prevented, and that less than half are 
‘reported. 


They emphasize walking in well- 
lighted ares at night — never alone. 
For those who park in the parking 
structure at night, they advise 
\students to stop by public safety first 
)so that an officer can escort a girl to 
her dorm. 

! “Basically, what we emphasize is 
‘common sense,” Kirby said. ‘We do 
jall we can do, | think. It’s really up to 
the individual.” 

The Helm-Cravens libraries have 
\their own crime-prevention program, 
iwhich consists of student employees 
patrolling the building at night. In ad- 
dition to looking for people breaking 
the rules at the libraries, they watch 
for exhibitionists and rapists. 

There have been ‘‘one or two in- 
stances of attempted rape and six or 
seven instances of exhibitionism in 
the last six years,”’ according to Leon 
Vincent, the librarian in charge of the 


student patrollers. 

The student patrol was begun in 
1974 after a rape attempt and two 
thefts. Now at least three students 
work each night until the library 
closes. 

Despite all these precautions, two 
rapes have occurred on campus in the 
past five years; both rapists were pro- 
secuted and convicted. 

Public safety considers this a good 
record, considering the number of 
women on campus. 
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But there have been several women 
students raped off campus in recent 
years, including two women this year. 

“| didn’t think too much about rape 
prevention until those rapes were in 
the news,” said Lisa Simpson, a Scott- 
sville freshman. ‘| never thought 
about the escort service until then — 
| always thought well, I’m able, | can 
walk. Now I think the escorts are a 
really good idea.” 


Ellen Sandman L) 
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Capable teachers 
at discount prices 


n a time of budget cutbacks, 
[eetese assistants are one source 

of qualified help for less money, 
according to Dr. Elmer Gray, graduate 
college dean. 

Gray said the students were vital to 
the university in teaching introduc- 
tory and lab classes and doing 
research. 

The assistants are expected to ‘“‘be 
both students and faculty,”’ he said, 
by working 15 to 20 hours a week and 


STUDENTS in a basic guitar class receive help 
from Bowling Green graduate assistant Jamie 
Muffett. The class was learning a finger hammer- 
ing exercise, used for improving dexterity and 
stretching. 


carrying up to 12 hours of graduate 
classes a semester. 

But the assistants have not been 
spared from budget troubles. At the 
end of 1980, the budget was cut 10 
percent, eliminating 22 of about 225 
graduate assistant positions. 

Students are paid about $2,800 for 
nine months, depending on the type 
of assistantship. In addition, out-of- 
state students pay-in-state tuition, and 
all assistants receive a 10-percent 


faculty discount at the bookstore. 
But according to some graduate 
assistants, this is not always enough. 
“You have to supplement,” David 
Rightmire, a graduate assistant who 


works in the philosophy and religion 
department,” said. He said the salary 
“would be very helpful for a single 
graduate student,’’ but he said he is 
married and has a_ two-year-old 
daughter. His wife has to work to pay 
the bills. 

Linda Skaggs, a worker at educa- 
tional television, agrees. 

“Even the maximum assistantship 
is piddling,’’ the Shepherdsville 
graduate student said. ‘I’m living on 
what | make. But if | had to make car 
payments and if | didn’t have parents 
that lived on the farm and could sup- 
ply me with a little food, I'd have 
trouble. 


— Steve Lowry — 
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Assistantships 


“| pay my own rent and utilities, 
which is more than I am sure a lot of 
graduate assistants can do,”’ she said. 

Pay for summer work is worse, 
Skaggs said. “There is no way you 
can live on what they pay an assistant 
in the summer. It’s easier for me to 
just get hired to work here during the 
summer and to keep on doing the 
same kind of things that | do for my 
assistantship.” 

Rightmire does research, grading 
and teaching for Dr. Margaret Howe. 
“| enjoy the ability to get to know my 
professor better and to build a better 
working relationship,”’ he said. 

Although Skaggs said her assistant- 
ship is different from any one else’s 
on campus, she said the experience at 


ETV would help her find a job later. 
“I suppose my assistantship is dif- 


ferent in that I don’t necessarily work 
with the same group of people all the 
time. | don’t teach class every day, 
but I work with the agriculture depart- 
ment, people in chemistry and people 
in the music department.” 

She said she has been working on a 
series of instructional videotapes for a 
chemistry class and a recruiting tape 
for the agriculture department. 

“Most graduate assistants teach, 


but | don’t do that,’’ Skaggs said. “'l 
am probably one of a few graduate 
assistants who just gets assigned to 
go out and do things.”’ She said she 
also gets more chances to go to other 
production facilities — “‘to go out into 
the real world, so to speak.”’ 

Rightmire and Skaggs have also 
found that being graduate assistants 
can be very demanding, as Gray said. 

Rightmire said assistantships “ex- 
tend your graduate program” because 
students are only allowed to take 12 
hours a semester then. 

His graduate program calls for 30 
hours of work, and since most 
assistantships last one year, he must 
go for one semester without it. 

But because he is from Boston, 
Mass., Rightmire said he would have 
to pay out-of-state tuition that 
semester. 

Skaggs has a different problem. “| 
think they expect graduate assistants 
to work 15 to 20 hours a week, but 
I’m usually here for longer than that,”’ 
she said. ‘I’m usually here in the 
neighborhood of 35 to 40 hours a 
week.” 

She said, with her work load, “12 
hours (a semester) is insanity. 

“I’ve known people who have taken 


12 hours and had (an assistantship), 
and | don't think there is any way 
possible that you can finish out those 
classes,”’ Skaggs said. 

Because she has averaged nine 
hours a semester, Skaggs said it 
would take her a year and a half to get 
her master’s degree. 

“If | were just working a flat 15 to 
20 hours a week, it would be different. 
| would have more time to devote to 
my studies. But limiting myself to 15 
hours a week, | would be cutting 
myself in way of experience, she said. 

Gray said graduate assistants are 
expected to be better than average 
students. To be eligible for an 
assistantship, students must have an 
undergraduate grade point average of 
2.8 or higher, a score of 800 or higher 
on the Graduate Record Examination 
and have three letters of recommen- 
dation. 


Skaggs said free tuition for 
assistants or competitive scholar- 
ships ‘“‘would make life a lot easier 


because that’s an extra $300 you 
wouldn't have to shell out every 
semester.” 

Graduate assistants need an extra 
break, she said. 


Bob Skipper 


Instead of retiring, some 


people over 65 choose to continue 


their education and learn 


Something for nothing 


illiam Mathes is a student at 
Western, with most of his 
classes in chemistry. Ed- 


ward Dibella is another student, tak- 
ing classes in diplomatic history and 
German. In those aspects, Mathes 
and Dibella are like thousands of 
other students here. 

But when it comes to age and ex- 
perience, the similarities end. Mathes 
is 68 years old and has a master’s 
degree in chemistry, and Dibella has 
been teaching sociology in college for 
four decades. 

They are just two of a number of 
so-called “senior students’’: older peo- 
ple who have returned to school 
either to pursue a degree, or just take 
“interesting’’ classes for personal 
enrichment. And one reason so many 
of them have come to Western is that 
they can get a scholarship just for be- 
ing age 65 or older. 

All the student has to do is present 
proof of age, and the university writes 
out a scholarship card that takes care 
of tuition, according to chief cashier 
Jim Clark. ~ 

Although Dibella was graduated 
many years ago, he has a personal 
reason for taking his German course 
— he hopes to visit his son, who is 


stationed in Germany in the Air Force. 

“I’m interested in foreign languages 
— | was visiting some of the countries 
when | was taking other languages 
and thought | could use the informa: 
tion,’ Dibella said 

Dibella was a teacher at Western 
for 41/2 years, and before that he 
taught at the University of Maryland 
for 35 years. His bachelor’s degree in 
social work came from Washington 
University in St. Louis. 

Mathes is a_ retired research 
chemist who received his master’s 
degree at the University of Louisville. 
He also taught night courses in 
chemistry at U of L for 28 years. 

“I! think they (the classes) helped 
me a lot. | felt that | could add 
something to the class,’’ Mathes said. 

Mathes said the course here that 
has benefited him the most was a 


summer class in catalysis, and he 
plans to take more cl :mistry 
courses. 

Mathes, now interested, |. a coal 


chemistry program dealing with the 
utilization of natural resources, said 
he probably wouldn't have taken the 
classes if not for the senior citizen 
scholarship. 

While many older students only 


— Steve Lowry 


A FORMER SOCIOLOGY PROFESSOR, Dr. 
Edward Dibella takes notes on a lecture in an in- 
troduction to wood processing class. Dibella 
returned to school to take courses in German, 
diplomatic history and industrial technology. 


audit courses or take them because 
they ‘‘sound interesting,’ there are 
others who are trying for a degree. 
One such woman, who asked not to 
be identified, is pursuing a bachelor’s 
degree in business and hopes to 
become a counselor upon graduation. 
She has 116 hours toward her degree. 
She said she couldn't come to col- 
lege earlier because of obligations at 
home. ‘‘I’'d always wanted my degree, 
but various things interfered — like 
when my children were younger.’ 


Sharon Wright] 


Elmer Gray 


Graduate College dean 


Carl Chelf 


dean of extended campus 
programs public service 
and continuing education 
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Older non-traditional students 
achieve their goals through a 
strong sense of direction because 


It’s never too late 


o Charlie Perkins, getting senile is ‘a lot 
of hogwash.” 


Perkins, who said he was more than 70 
years old, lived on the third floor of Pearce-Ford 
Tower and was working for a master’s degree in 
health science. 

Although he worked in banking for 40 years 
in Florida, Perkins said he earned a bachelor’s 
degree in biology from Western 46 years ago. 
Perkins returned to the university because of 
his interest in the subject. 

“| wanted to be a doctor,’ the graduate stu- 
dent from Glendale said. But after being ac- 
cepted at medical school in Tennessee, he had 
no money to go and he said he was heartbroken 
for years over it. 

Since his return to Western, Perkins said he 
has worked in the school’s medical research 
laboratory. He decided to live in the dormitory 
because it is close to classrooms and the 
cafeteria. Besides that, he says he enjoys the 
company of ‘‘the boys’ who live there. 

“I'd be lonely if | took an apartment for 
myself,’ he said, because several of the boys 
stop by his private room to chat and drink 
coffee. 

“| feel like I'm one of them,” he said, adding 
that he has noticed little difference between col- 
lege students now and when he first attended 
Western. 

Perkins said he must study more than the 
younger students because of the time lapse 
since his last formal schooling, but he makes 
better grades now than ever before. 

“There's no reason older people can’t go to 
school and learn,” he said. ‘‘So many people 
think you get senile in older age.” 

Perkins is one of about 4,000 students enroll- 
ed at Western who are older than the traditional 
college age and have been out of school for 
some time, according to scholastic develop 
ment dean Ronnie Sutton. 

Sutton said the number of non-traditional 
students attending Western has steadily in- 
creased over the past five years. 

The economy, he said, ‘is the single most im- 
portant factor’’ in the steady enrollment 
increase. 

“Education is a means of advancement,” 
Sutton said. ‘Historically, when the economy is 
bad, enrollment in higher education institutions 
goes up.’ 

According to the 1979 enrollment file, Sutton 
said about 40 percent of all Western students 
were 23 and older. 

Of this total, more than half of the students 
were under 30 years old; one quarter were 
between 30 and 40; and less than one percent 
were over 65, he said. 

The university wants to provide more ser- 
vices for this group,’ Sutton said. 

But, he added, the school's offer to provide 
information for older incoming students during 
informal orientation sessions proved to be 
unsuccessful. 


Non-traditional students 


“Two people came to one orientation 
meeting, and one came to another,’ Sutton 
said, so the school abandoned the program. 

Georgia Webb's higher education didn’t begin 
until after her marriage ended. 

The 51-year-old student is one of 12 women 
enrolled at Western through a federally funded 
program known as the Displaced Homemakers 
Project. 


‘School is a job; I’m serious 
about it all the time and ask a 
lot of questions in class. I’m 
here to learn something, not for 
grades.’ 

— George Roundtree 


Many of the women married young, quit high 
school, raised children and suddenly found 


themselves single again — either through 
divorce, death or separation. 
Because the women never acquired 


employable job skills, the program enables 
them to earn two-year associate degrees from a 
university or to attend a vocational training 
program. 

Calling herself the “oldest member of the 
group,’ Webb, a Bowling Green freshman, said 
when the women started learning about the pro- 
gram, nobody wanted to take the Western slots. 

“| would have thought of going to a training 
school of some sort,’’ she said, ‘but to me, no 
further than | got in formal education, the most 
audacious thought in the world would be atten- 
ding Western.” 

Out of school more than 35 years, Webb is 
working toward a degree in small business 
management. 

With moral support from some teachers and 
students who treat her like one of them, she 
said she has adjusted to school very well. 

“It's like 1, Georgia, have a self-importance in 
my own right, other than being a wife or a 
homemaker,” she said. 

Having almost completed one semester in 
school, Webb said she was looking forward to 
attending new classes each semester, but she 
was sad to leave the old ones because of her 
teachers and classmates. 

“| believe | could go to school for the rest of 
my life,”’ she said. 

After going to Vietnam with the Navy at 19 
years old and returning home with a Medal of 
Honor, George Roundtree enrolled at Western in 
fall 1979. 

Having attended Olympic College in 
Washington and Jefferson Community College 
in Louisville, the 27-year-old student said he 
came to Western for the theater department. 


Roundtree, a Louisville junior, said he wants 
an education degree in speech and theater 
because he would like to help develop minds. 

“My life is dedicated to progress for black 
people,” Roundtree said, “but | don’t pack 
hatred on my back.” 

Since coming to Western, be said he has 
been active in the Afro-American Players, is 
vice president of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and works 
hard in his classes. 

‘School is a job,”’ he said. *‘I’m serious about 
it all the time and ask a lot of questions in class. 
I'm here to learn something, not for grades.”’ 

A fulfilling social life has been the most dif- 
ficult thing for him, as an older student, to find 
at the school, Roundtree said. 

Roundtree said he has dated only two women 
since he came here — not because younger 
women don't find him attractive — but 
because he has not been able to find someone 
who fits in with his lifestyle. 

“I’m just an adult going to school,” he said, 
“but there’s no substance to these people's 
(younger students’) lives. They don’t know 
what they want to do and they don't care.”’ 

Roundtree stays away from discos because 
they are crowded, loud and sweaty. He said he 
would like to see a coffeeshop-ttype setting 
established on campus — ‘‘a place where we 


AFTER HER TEACHER had returned her theme paper, 
Georgia Webb shows the grade to a classmate in English 101. 
Webb, a Bowling Green freshman, had been out of school for 
35 years before enrolling here during the fall semester. 


to learn 


| (older students) can go, and where they 
| (younger students) can’t go.” 

| Although 44-year-old Richard Alexander said 
he doesn't like to make plans, he is working 
_ toward a two-year associate degree in architec- 
tural drafting technology. 

Self'employed as a home designer and con 
tractor, Alexander said he enrolled in the pro- 
.gram to earn “‘credentials for doing what | was 
already doing.”’ 

A Marrowbone sophomore, Alexander said 
he had taken courses from five universities to 
learn what he needed, but he has not attended 
classes full-time for 19 years. 

“| was afraid of studying because | didn’t 
know how I'd do, but I’ve never made better 

grades in my whole life,”’ he said. 

Finding time for social activities has been dif- 
ficult while taking 19 hours, Alexander said. 
_ But he has many friends at Western because he 
_ has been around this area most of his life and 
| knows many people. 

| Older students, for the most part, have decid- 
| 


ed what they want to do. Now all they want is 
the kind of education they know Western can 
provide. 

“I'm interested in students who are in- 
terested in what they're doing,” Alexander said. 


| Katharyn Runner 1) 


A TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATION MAJOR, Brenda Lyle, 
works in an air brush class. The freshman from Horse Cave 
was learning to use the air brush to make graduated lines. 
Lyle was one of 12 women in the Displaced Homemakers 
Project. 
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Weightlifting 


Muscletone 


Worth the weight 


aces scowl, arms shake and 

HE sweat drips as music beats out 
its rhythm. 

But music isn't the only rhythm- 


maker in this classroom. Students in 
Smith Stadium room 214 push and 


strain against their iron, weights, 
rhythmically conditioning their 
muscles in a weight training course. 

The group is divided into two 
categories, physical and education 
majors and other students, because 
the physical education majors are 
taught with different goals in mind, 
according to instructor Bob Rafferty. 

In the major-related classes 
students lift weights, but muscle tone 
is not the objective. They are taught 
how to teach weightlifting. 

Other students learn one of two 
basic programs for health and muscle 
fitness. 

“This class is good for people to 
come in and get instructions and get a 


program to get started on,’ Mark 
Clark, a graduate assistant from 
Mount Vernon, lowa, said. ‘They can 
come up anytime to lift weights.” 

Teaching students the correct 
method of weight training is one of 
the important goals of a beginning 
course, Clark, who teaches the 
course, said. 

Different types of people take the 
course — including females, Rafferty 
said. 

“There's just all kinds — big ones, 
fat ones, small ones, skinny ones, all 
of them; people who really like it; peo- 
ple who don’t particularly want to 
push themselves very hard,” he said. 

Sherry Goodridge, a sophomore 
physical therapy major from Cropper, 
said she took the course to build her 
muscle strength, so she could lift pa- 
tients when necessary. 

Instructors define their own pro: 
grams, but students usually go 


through a set of exercises twice 
before a unit is completed. The repeti- 
tions strengthen muscles. 

“This (the repetition) really puts a 
lot of strain on your muscles, but this 
is what builds them up,” Clark said. 

“It's hard for each _ individual, 
unless they really want to lift weights, 
to do that. That’s where the teacher 
comes in — where we can really en- 
courage them to help them,” he said. 

Charts list the weights and number 
of times each is lifted, but students 
are not graded on quantity because in- 
dividual strength differs. 

Physically, students benefit from 
the course throughout the semester 
and for a short time after, Clark said. 
But the benefits are long-term. 

Exposure to weight training gives 
students confidence to continue to 
work out in a gym — now and later in 
life. 

Maureen O’Connor _] 
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EYES CLOSED TIGHTLY, Sebree freshman 


Sharlene Hartford lifts weights. Hartford took the 


class because she wanted to get back in shape. 
“I'm going to make it,”’ she said. 


WITH ONE FOOT on the bench, Kandy Parnell, 
a senior from Bowling Green, watches her part- 
ner, Sharlene Hartford, attempt to step up with 
weights on her shoulders. They were the only 
women enrolled in the weightlifting class, but 
Parnell said, “It's hard work; it’s fun.” 


Cynthia Johnson didn’t 
have to go to another city to 
student teach, she just went 


Across the street 


hen Cynthia Johnson had to 
student teach, she didn’t go 
far from campus. 


Instead of moving out of town for 
her last semester, she crossed Univer- 
sity Boulevard to teach at Jones 
Jaggers Laboratory School, a private 
elementary school operated by 
Western. 

The Greenville music major taught 
from August until the end of the fall 
semester, and she said she just recent- 
ly found out she was the only student 
teacher there. 

It never occurred to me that | was 
alone,”’ the senior said. ‘But | still en- 
joy it.” 

She teaches students from 
kindergarten to sixth grade. Because 
there is only one music class at the 
school, Johnson said she got to 
‘tackle them all.’’ But I really enjoy 
working with the younger group 
because they have so much more to 
learn,’ she said. 

She first became interested in 
teaching at Jones-Jaggers when she 
attended a night class there. ‘‘] saw 
the children working together and was 
fascinated with them,’ Johnson said. 

She said she wanted to teach the 


students how to read music, play in- 
struments and learn folk dances. 

Johnson said when the students 
reach the third-grade level, they are 
able to play simple songs on the 
xylophone and piano. 

“We have daily exercises where the 
children write musical notes on the 
chalk board and explain what they 
have written,” she said. “They are 
able to clap out rhythm patterns and 
keep time, too.”’ 

Johnson feels that music is a mix- 
ture of singing, playing instruments 
and reading music. “‘It isn't one or the 
other but a combination of all three,” 
she said. 

She appears enthusiastic about her 
work, and her students respect her. 
Although the students sometimes are 
a problem in class, Johnson has con- 
trol over them. 

“The biggest discipline problem 
seems to be excessive talking, and the 
younger ones love to do their share,”’ 
she said. To punish a child, she tells 
the student to sit in one of her pink 
chairs until he is able to behave. 

Jones-Jaggers differs from  sur- 
rounding elementary schools because 
there are fewer students. ‘I believe 
this is advantageous for the student 
because each child is given more 
direct attention,’ Johnson said. 

Johnson feels that today’s children 
are exposed to a higher quality educa- 
tion which makes them seem more in- 
telligent than those students of 10 
years ago. She said, ‘‘Their 
capabilities are more advanced, and 
this is showing up in today’s child.” 

There have been many recent 
changes in the educational system, 
and she said they all seem to be for 
the better. When | was in elementary 
school, | had music class once a 
week, and that has changed in today’s 
schools because now they are attend- 
ing class everyday for 30-minute 
intervals.” 

She said she will move to Georgia 
when she graduates to find work in an 
elementary school. 

“IT will really hate to leave after 
becoming so attached to the 
students,’’ Johnson said, “but | have 
thoroughly enjoyed it here.”’ 


Norman Ehresman 
educational services 
division head 


Curtis Englebright 
teacher education 
department head 
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William Traugott 
educational leadership 
department head 


Laura Robb] 
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Guitar-making class 


Some students need 300 hours. 
Others combine passion, patience and skill. 
All are necessary ingredients in the 


Birth of a guitar 


rank Pittman built furniture for 
Fe years, but he has now turned 
his talents to guitars. 

“Furniture just sits there. I enjoy 
making guitars a lot more because 
they do something. They make 
music,”’ he said. 

Pittman, who has been a wood 
craftsman and an industrial education 
professor for more than 20 years, 
taught a guitar-making course offered 
in the spring. He has made five guitars 
himself and has helped make 40 
others. 

“It takes about 300 clock hours for 
a student to make a guitar. He really 
has to want to make one pretty bad,” 
Pittman said. 

Pittman learned the craft from 
Hascall Haile, a Tompkinsville man in 
his 70s who is considered one of the 


best guitar makers in the world. Musi- 
cians such as Jerry Reed and Chet 
Atkins own more than one Haile 
guitar; his handmade instruments 
cost between $1,000 and $2,000. 

Pittman learned from Haile while on 
sabbatical; he lived and worked with 
Haile for six weeks. In the summer of 
1978, they taught a five-week guitar- 
building workshop for a few students 
from all over the nation. Its success 
led to a full-ssemester course. 

Last spring, Pittman used the Haile 
method of steel and classical guitar- 
making with 10 students who decided 
to build an instrument as an indepen- 
dent study project. 

Bob Harrer, a Hawesville senior, 
made his first guitar in class during 
the spring of 78. 

“| really wanted to see if | could 


build a usable instrument. It’s a 
challenge in woodworking. And 
because of the music, it’s an artistic, 
animated creation,’ the industrial 
technology major said. 

“But it requires a lot of previous 
woodworking experience. And you 
really must have almost a passion 
about making a guitar if you want to 
finish it in one semester. 

“On many days, | would work on 
my guitar from 8:30 till 5, taking time 
out to go to class and eat. | stayed till 
the wood lab closed,” he said. 

But Harrer believed all the work 
was worthwhile. 

“When a true artist plays it, it’s 
really satisfying. That's when you 
know all the work is really worth it,” 
he said. 

Building a guitar begins with the 
neck. Next the wood for the sides is 
boiled in a tank. After it cools for 
awhile, the sides of the guitar are plac- 
ed in a hot bowed mold to be con- 
nected with the neck and top. 

The guitar is actually constructed 
in a plywood mold, which the student 
must also make. “‘When you first take | 
it out of that mold and it really looks | 
like a guitar, it’s like the birth of a | 
baby,”’ Harrer said. . 


— Kim Kolarik 


USING A STEADY hand, William Pittman 
sands a guitar. An industrial education professor, 
Pittman has made five guitars and helped in pro- 
ducing 40 others. 


“Then you string it up and play it. 
And at that first strum, you really 
breathe a sigh of relief if it sounds 
good. Even in that unfinished state, 
when you still have days and days of 
work to do, it’s like you can’t work, 
you just want to play it. 

“Once it’s finished and playing 
well, you immediately start thinking 
about the next one, and how you're 
going to make it better,” Harrer said. 

Despite his experience, Pittman still 
considers himself a novice at guitar 
construction. “The physics of a guitar 
is really complex. | am only beginning 
to predict how they will sound. 
There's a bit of black magic 
associated with it,”’ he said. 

“Western is the only university that 
offers such a course, and | am really 
pleased with the enthusiasm. 

“With that kind of intensive effort, 
it is possible to really burn yourself 
out. | don’t want a student to finish a 
guitar and never want to do it again,” 
Pittman said. 

Janet Pinkston |) 


aie umpire 
strikes back 


Li nce people start making 
verbal assaults against 
my mother and things 


like that, that’s when | start throwing 
people out of the game,” Jack Augus- 
ty said. “It’s a tough job, but it’s fun.” 

Augusty, a junior physical educa- 
tion major from Downers Grove, Ill., 
was one of Western’s intramural 
referees. Student referees have been 
used since the intramural program 
started, Hodgenville senior Grant Mc- 
Cullum said. 

“With the budget cuts affecting the 
department we have asked each team 
to supply one non-playing official to 
keep score or to be timekeeper,” Mc- 
Cullum said. 

The referees are paid on a per-game 
basis; McCullum said they could earn 
as much as $200 a month if they of 
ficiated every night of the week. 

‘“‘We pay the kids minimum wage, 
and if they work four games a night 
four nights a week they can make 
some good money,” he said. 

McCullum said he and intramural 
director Max Appel supervised the 
games every night. “We will back any 
of the officials’ calls during the course 
of a game. Even if they call three 
seconds on the defense we will back 
them up on the call.” 

Augusty said he remembered a bad 
call he made one night. “After it’s 
over there is nothing you can do 
about it.” 

He said he didn’t like to referee 
fraternity games because “they get 
too wrapped up in the game; it gets 
too physical.” 

“But I don’t get abused too much 
by the guys that are playing,’’ he said. 

‘My tolerance level isn’t too bad, it 
just depends on the kind of mood I'm 
in. One guy that | reffed with gave out 
11 technicals in one game.” 

“People | know try to take advan 
tage of me during a game, but | just 
kid around with them,”’ Augusty said. 
“They know I can’t favor one team or 
another, but they will try.” 

Eric Edwards, an Evansville, Ind., 
freshman, said he wanted to referee 
because it would provide a little 
spending money. 

“I am taking a sports officiating 
class and one of the requirements for 
the class jis that we have to officiate 
some basketball games,” he said. 

“| like the ability to rule over people 
without them being able to do 
anything about it,’’ Edwards said. 

Edwards said he likes to joke 
around with some of the players, but 
he calls them as he sees them. “A 


friend was the 
foul on, and he up t 
the game and said it was a good call 
That made me feel good 
Edwards said the funniest thing 
that ever happened to him was of- 
ficiating a game in which one of the 
coaches was a high school referee 
“After I called a f he other 


d u 
team he came up to me an 
hug me an 
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wards said. “And seconds later he 
was screaming and yelling at me that 
| had missed a lot of fouls in just 


was a high school referee | wouldn't 
have called the game.” 

But Edwards said he has alway 
wanted to be a referee. “This is a go 
pastime,” he said. 

Brian Foote J 


WITH A WHISTLE between his lips, Jack 
Augusty calls a foul. The Downers Grove, ll. 
junior was working as referee during an in 
tramural basketball game in Diddle Arena 


— Brian Pickerill 
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Nude models Robert Mounce 


Opportunity for interpretation 
of the human body gives art 
students a new point of view. 


he door to the class is kept 
locked. 
No windows are in the room. 


No outsiders are allowed, and the 
instructor must be present during the 
entire class period. 

But drawings in the gallery of the 
fine arts center give evidence about 
this secret. The drawings show that 
what goes on behind these doors 
hides nothing. 

Art students in the fall of 1979 were 
the first in Western's history to use 
nude models, thanks to a proposal by 
art department head Dr. Joseph 
Gluhman. 

Before then, Western was one of 
the few schools in Kentucky not using 
nude models in painting, drawing and 
sculpting classes. 

“I'm very pleased that they are part 
of the class,’ Barb Barry, a Louisville 
junior majoring in commercial arts, 
said. “The drawing of nude models 
has made the art department 
professional.” 

Dr. Walter Stomps, who teaches 
painting, drawing and design, said the 
use of nude models in art classes ‘‘br- 
ings students the benefits of com- 
parable programs in other depart- 
ments throughout the country and 
allows our students to be truly 
competitive.” 

One male and two female models 
now pose for the classes. 

Gluhman said only models who are 
not students are used because 
teachers feel that there are mixed 
emotions about nude models outside 
the classroom. He said using Western 
students could cause the models har- 
rassment on campus. 

The art department pays the 
models $4.50 an hour, and they usual- 
ly pose for two hours a day. 


The models are used in beginning 
as well as advanced art classes. One 
female model said she poses because 
it helps her financially. She said that 
once she becomes accustomed to the 
people in the classroom she feels 
comfortable. 

“The teacher will sometimes allow 
me to sit in positions so | can sleep,”’ 
she said. ‘When I'm tired they draw, 
and | can sleep.”’ 


‘The teacher will 
sometimes allow me to 
sit in positions so I can 
sleep; when I’m tired 
they draw, and I can 
sleep.’ 


— nude model, 
identity withheld 


The male model, who is a Western 
art graduate, said he poses because 
he understands the need for nude 
models in all art forms. 

“At first it was hard to accept,”’ 
Byron Hardwick, a junior commercial 
art major from Paris, said about his 
first year of drawing nude figures. He 
said the instructors explained that the 
body is a basic art form and a necessi- 
ty to skilled artists. 

“The human figure has a link with 
the past,’ art professor Dr. Charles 
Forrester said. 

“Everyone has an_ identification 
with the human figure and each 
generation draws it differently. To 
deny us this basic tool is like cutting 
us off from the past,”’ he said. 


Onward and westward 


College in Washington state chooses 
Potter College dean president-elect 


obert Mounce was a happy 
R man when he finished his final 

semester as Potter College 
dean. 

For Mounce, moving to a place not 
200 air miles from an active volcano, 
Mount St. Helens, was a return to 
family and friends. 

Mounce resigned from his 10-year- 
term as dean Dec. 31 so he could ac- 
cept an appointment as president of 
Whitworth College, a liberal arts 
school in Spokane, Wash. 

Academic affairs vice president 


James Davis said that Mounce ac- 
complished a lot during his time as 
dean. 

“| feel that he has accomplished a 
great deal as a leader — as an effec- 
tive role model for the rest of the 
faculty,’’ Davis said. “He is a produc: 
tive scholar in the field of theology. 
His work as an administrator, teacher, 
and author of many publications has 


stimulated others to be more 
productive. 
“The college (of arts and 


humanities) is stronger academically 


Learning 


Forrester said he lets each student 
decide for himself about the moral 
issues of drawing nude models. 

If a student decides against it, he is 
given an alternate assignment without 
academic penalty. But he said he ex- 
plains that drawing the human figure 
is necessary to excel in art. 

One student said it was easier to 
draw a model of the same sex as the 
artist. 

“If you master drawing the figure, 
you can draw anything,’ Wendy Lose, 
a sophomore commercial art major 
from Louisville, said. 

She said attitudes in her upper-level 
class are very professional, but she 
admitted she was shocked the first 
time nude models were used in her 
beginning class. But she said after 
looking around in the class and seeing 
everyone concentrating on drawing, 
she immediately joined them. 

“Any student who is serious about 
art realizes the necessity for the nude 
human figure,”’ she said. 

“You don’t actually iook at it as if it 
were a naked person sitting up there, 
but it’s more of an inanimate object 
that requires concentration to draw in 
order to get certain shadings correctly 
placed.” 

Hardwick said clothes hide muscle 
structure and don't allow the artist to 
know the human anatomy. 

“The figure can now be drawn as a 
whole part. Before, | would draw 
hands and legs and then just a blob of 
clothes,”’ he said. 

Melanie Harding, a sophomore art 
major from Louisville, said she was 
pleased when nude models were in- 
troduced into art classes. 

“The human figure is considered a 
work of art. Clothing tends to distort 
this form. | can relate my hand with 


now, better than it was before Dr. 
Mounce came. The department of 
journalism was developed as a 
separate department, was accredited, 
and now it’s possible to get a bachelor 
of arts degree in journalism,” he said. 

But Mounce seemed to think he 
could do more at Whitworth. His eyes 
sparkled, and a perpetual smile tug: | 
ged at the corners of his mouth when 
he talked about the career move. He 
said he enjoyed talking about Whit- 
worth College. 

“It'll give me a chance for ad- 
ministration at a different level — the 
president of a school. And I’ve spent a — 
lot of time on the West Coast. Our — 
whole family is oriented in that - 
direction.” 

He also seemed to like the idea that 
Whitworth had a different sort of stu- 
dent than Western. 

“About 50 percent of the students 


the eye and express myself better,” 
_ she said. 

Students agree that a course in 
/ anatomy could help in drawing the 
human form. They said it would tell 
| the artist about the placement of cer- 
tain muscles in the body. 


“I've seen artwork and drawings 
done by students at another universi- 
ty that did not use nude figures as 


at Whitworth are in the top 10 percent 
of their high school graduating class. 
That's significantly higher than a 
regional state university. Whitworth is 
a more expensive school with a dif: 
ferent student appeal,’’ Mounce said. 
“At Whitworth | don’t have to ad- 
vocate the liberal arts. In a university 
setting (like Western) there is a need 


to encourage the liberal component. 
“State universities tend to be more 


vocationally oriented, but you don't 
feel that same vocational presence in 
a private school.” 

Mounce said he didn’t see it just as 
a career move, but he saw it as a 
challenge. 

“At Whitworth I'll be responsible 
for raising about a million dollars a 
year in gift income and for raising the 
quality of education that is already 
there,’’ Mounce said. 

Mounce said he thought he was 


part of their art class. It doesn’t com: 
pare with the quality of work done 
here after we started using them,” 
Lose said. ‘‘There is so much more 
detail.”’ 


Art professors believe the oppor- 
tunity to draw nude models has 
helped their students’ ability. 
However, their use is rarely mention- 
ed outside class. 


ready to accept the challenge, and the 
Rev. Dick Leon, chairman of Whit- 
worth's presidential search commit- 
tee, agreed. 

“We were looking for someone who 
could integrate his faith into his pro- 
fession as an educator, someone with 
professional competence, leadership 
ability, administrative skill, and fiscal 
management. 

“Dr. Mounce shows great scholar 
ship and diversity of talent. The list 
continually narrowed down until Dr. 
Mounce was the clear choice of the 
committee — the unanimous 
choice,” Leon said. 

Mounce said he thought they were 
looking for someone who understood 
the significance of the liberal arts 
education. 

“That’s what I’ve been involved in 


all my life,”’ he said. 
Mounce has a doctorate in biblical 


the bare essentials 


Gluhman said this was because of 
misguided standards in the communi- 
ty. He said he hoped the use of nude 
models would become accepted. 


Marian Kirtley U 


THE MODEL RECLINES and holds a glass jar 
while Laura Reynolds, a Bowling Green senior, 
and Leslie Wilson, a junior from Hendersonville, 
Tenn., draw her. The two art majors were taking 
one of the first art classes using nude models. 


— Todd Buchanan 


 ——— 


criticism from the University of Aber 
deen in Scotland, and he’s written 
eight books dealing with different 
aspects of the Bible. 

Mounce believes his experience 
justifies his appointment to Whit- 
worth, but other more personal 
reasons affected his decision to go as 
well. 

He said the school has 1,850 
students, is 90 years old and has a 
long tradition in liberal arts. 

“I'm 58. My plan is to stay there for 
10 years and top off my career at 
Whitworth’s centennial in 1990. 

“Of course, in a period of 13 years, 
(the time he spent at Western) you 
make a lot of personal friends; that’s 
what you really miss. But I've lived a 
good deal of my life on the West 
Coast,”’ he said. 

“For me it’s like going home. 

Nathan Johnson (| 
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Children's theater/English hotline 


Children’s theater touring company 
finds audiences a challenge while 


Improvising through 


‘Another Summer’ 


Photos by Jim Gensheimer 


hen members of the 
children’s theater touring 
company do a show, they 


only take their costumes. 

That's because ‘‘Another Sum- 
mer,’ the musical children’s show 
written‘by the cast, uses no props and 
makes the audience use its imagina- 
tion — a big plus with teachers. 

The cast of nine theater majors 
took the show on tour to Warren 
County schools during the fall 
semester, and the audience response 
was overwhelmingly positive. 

“I think it was a very difficult show 
to put together because it was 
something we'd never done before,”’ 
Anne Gorman, a Hopkinsville senior, 
said. 

“Using an original story without a 


script meant that our goals were dif- 
ferent,’ she said. ‘As soon as we — 
as an ensemble — were able to 
understand our goals, the show un- 
folded by itself.” 

The touring company was part of 
the children’s theater series — the 
only college program offered in Ken- 
tucky. According to Dr. Whit Combs, 
supervisor of the program, the com- 
pany was added to children’s theater 
at the request of several local schools. 

In addition to bringing a play to 
young children, the touring company 
helped the college students involved. 

“| enjoy children, and | like the feel- 
ing that I’m providing an alternative 
to television,” Dave Snowden, a 
sophomore from Paducah, said. 

“I wanted to get across the idea 
that TV is terrible, and | wanted to 
give the actors improvisation ex- 


Grammarphone 


ocal English abusers have 
IL found a cure for their problems 
with the writers’ hotline. 

The English department has spon- 
sored the hotline for two years to help 
businessmen, housewives and 
teachers — but students have been 
discouraged from using the hotline. 

Although Wanella Huddleston, 
faculty supervisor for the hotline, said 
the students should go to their 
teachers for help with grammar, one 
faculty member said the volunteers 
didn’t mind helping students. 

‘We don’t write term papers for 
people,” associate English professor 
Margaret Bruner said. She said they 
would help students with grammar, 
punctuation, and other information. 

The hotline is manned by teachers 
from the English department for two 
hours a day, five days a week. 

“We just do it on our own time,”’ 
Bruner said. She said it was ‘‘just a lit- 
tle extra time we put in as a service to 
the college and the community.” 

The idea for the hotline originated 
from a story in Time magazine, accor- 
ding to Anna Jo Johnson, who started 


the service. 

“Michael Montgomery of the 
University of Arkansas at Little Rock 
had started a successful hotline ser- 
vice there, and | thought it would be a 
good thing here,’ Johnson said. 

Dr. Jim Flynn, English department 
head, said the staff has received calls 
from people throughout Bowling 
Green — even those who had trouble 
with personal letters. 

“But the hotline wasn’t used as 
much this past year as the first,’’ Hud- 
dleston said. ‘‘On the average, we 
received five or six calls per week.”’ 

The department had a few pro- 
blems with the hotline at first, 
Johnson said. “People tended to call 
at all hours. They thought that 
because it was a hotline it would be 
open anytime.’ Now they have facul- 
ty on duty from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
weekdays. 

No one has been stumped by a 
question, Bruner said, but she said 
she would not feel bad if she were. 

“None of us is infallible and_all- 
knowing,” she said. 


perience,’ director Joe Calk said. He 
said he decided to eliminate a written 
script and do a show based on im- 
provisations to allow more freedom 
and freshness. 

Calk’s main idea for the show was a 
summer camp, but he left everything 
else open for change. He cast Gorman 
and Reggie Jackson, an Oak Grove 
senior, aS counselors. Others were 
children at the camp. 

Janet Wilhite, a sophomore from 
Evansville, Ind., auditioned for the 
show because she said, ‘‘It’s one of 
the few improv groups available.”’ 

“As soon as | found out Joe Calk 
was directing, | didn’t hesitate to try 
out, knowing it would be a success,”’ 
Gorman said. : 

Calk worked with the cast on im- 
provisations to connect songs com- 
posed by musical director Jay 


Gaither, a Bowling Green senior. 

But being open to other people's 
ideas is important to a play's success, 
according to Calk. ‘‘l'enjoy feedback,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I demand it.”’ 

“If things don't go well, a lot of 


FRIENDSHIP, URGENCY and apprehension 
are shown by William Collins, Ronnie Veech, Tim 
Bryant and Cindi Mohr. The four, part of a tour- 
ing company play that used no sets, were in- 
troducing themselves at camp. 


times I'll sit down on the stage and 
ask them (the actors) what’s the mat- 
ter,’’ he said. 

“It was a great show because, as 
corny as it sounds, everyone was 
devoted to its purpose.’’ Beth Kirch- 
ner, a Louisville sophomore, said. 

“Each performance was the first 
time,’’ Calk said. 

Because of local success, the tour- 
ing company decided to become pro- 
fessional and tour several Kentucky 
cities during Christmas break. 
However, Reggie Jackson graduated 
and replaced by Ronnie Veech, a 
senior broadcast and theater major 
from Bardstown. 

Nancy Hampton, a sophomore 
from Louisville, thought the touring 
company would be good experience 
in theater. 

“I got to feel what it was like to tour 
and live out of a suitacase. It’s 
something most people don’t get ex- 
posed to until they enter the profes- 
sional world,’ Cindy Mohr, an 
Edgewood sophomore, said. 

“It’s challenging performing for 
children because they react so very 
honestly, whereas adults will clap 
regardless of what they really feel,”’ 
she said. ‘‘You have to work 10 times 
as hard to hold the attention of a 
child.”’ 

When the tour was over, the cast 
was excited about further possibilities 
for ‘‘Another Summer.”’ 

Plans were made to publish the 
show with the music. And most of the 
cast said they would like to go on tour 
again. 

Tim Bryant, a Columbia junior, 
said, ‘‘I’m sad it’s over — because as 
fun as it was, I never stopped 
learning.” 


William R. Collins U 


A HAND in his pocket and one in the air, 
Paducah sophomore David Snowden tries to con- 
vince Cindi Mohr, an Edgewood sophomore, that 
boys are better than girls in ‘Another Summer,” 
a student-written play about a summer camp. 
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Children's theater 


SURROUNDED by his fellow brothers, Carl Neugebauer raises 
his hand to ask a question. Baker likes teaching the monks 
because he said, ‘‘They’re so full of questions. That's what 
makes me enjoy it.”’ 


A DISCUSSION on Greek and Roman mythology has Baker at 
the blackboard to explain a point in his lecture. Baker, a history 
professor at Western, has taught at St. Mark's for more than two 
years. 
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James Baker at St. Mark's 


yY 


Photos by Jim Gensheimer 


he bearded professor looked at home among 
his students who were joking before class. 
Most of the students crowded the seats at 
the front of the small room, but a few stragglers 
sat in back near windows overlooking Shakertown. 
The teacher was Dr. James Baker, a Western 
history professor, and his students were monks. 
“A monk teaching monks — I’m the mad 
monk,” the Baptist professor said. 
Baker has been teaching church history to the 
St. Mark’s brothers and their seminary students 
for more than two years. 
“They are full of questions; that’s what makes 
me enjoy it,’’ Baker said. “I don't like a class where 
everyone sits and takes notes. Generally, | don’t 
get as much response from the students at 
Western,” he said. 
“It’s not easy to start because you've been away 
from studies for quite a while,’’ Carl Neugebauer, a 
seminary student from Quebec, Canada, said. 
“Some of the teachers talk, but they don’t want 
to be interrupted,” he said. ‘I’ve been in teaching 
for 20 (years), and I think one of the rare arts of a 
teacher is listening.” 
Thomas Twomey, a seminary student from 
Chicago, agreed with Neugebauer. “Not only is Dr. 
Baker knowledgeable, (but) he’s receptive to 
questions.” 
Baker leaned against the chalkboard rail, bent 
his leg and propped his foot on the front wall. 
The 15 men got out their books, pencils ready 
for note-taking. They were dressed completely in 
black — except for one brother whose olive green 
socks peeked out from under his robe. 
Baker pointed to a map at the side of the board. 
He was lecturing on Christian martyrdom but was 
sidetracked by other questions. 
“At Western the students have been going to 
school since (they were) six years old; it’s hard to 
provoke them,” Baker said. 
But Baker was clearly pleased that his students 
were asking questions. 
“There are things that they ask me about the 
Catholic faith that | can’t answer, so I try to stick 
to history,” he said. Baker, who graduated from 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, teaches his class in four semesters: to 
A.D. 500, to 1500, to 1800 and the modern church. 
He is beginning his second series of classes. 
“Even though I’ve been embraced by them, | 
still feel like an outsider,” he said. “I don’t live 
there like some of the men, and it’s not the same.” 
Baker travels to St. Mark’s in Logan County 
once a week. The priory is near Auburn, next to 


THE BROTHERS’ TEXTBOOK is just as thick as any other col- 
lege student's. Baker was discussing the book with student Fran- 
cis Kryzanauskas. In addition to readings, the St. Mark’s students 
have essays and weekly lectures. 


Dr. James Baker teaches church history 
to the monks at St. Mark’s, but they have 


rior knowledge 


Shakertown. 

“It’s kind of interesting that they’re located on 
the Shaker grounds — two religions sandwiched 
together,’ Baker said. The Benedictine brothers 
bought part of the Shaker land and buildings when 
the sect was declining in the early 1920s. 

“Originally the monastary was placed here 
because they thought it was in the Deep South. 
They wanted to create an example of integration, 
so they sent white and black monks,” he said. 

The brothers are still integrated, but many of the 
seminary students are older men studying to be 
priests. 

“Everybody down there has a past,” Baker said. 
Among the students are former nurses, teachers, 
accountants, cooks, beauticians — even an ex-FBl 
agent. 

It’s not unusual for grandchildren to attend their 
grandfather’s ordination, he said. 

Baker leaned on the lectern, looking at another 
upraised hand. He pointed to a brother who had 
spent 20 years at Gethsemani Abbey, a Trappist 
monastery where members take a vow of silence. 

Some of the brothers kidded the monk about ex- 
ercising his voice. ‘“‘The most talkative people are 
in their 50s and 60s,”’ Baker said. 

But the class’s questions didn’t defer the pro- 
fessor from the homework. He said he assigns two 
essays a semester and a few readings. 

“I enjoy it really,’’ Baker said. ‘‘But I have to ad- 
just because their goals and interests are so 
different.” 


Linda Dono UL) 


WHILE IN CLASS, Brother Francis dos Remedios toys with his 
pen. Baker's class included more than 15 monks and seminary 
students. 
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Deviant behavior class/Speech clinic 


n one sociology class, students 
can get extra credit for seeing X- 
rated movies. 
But there is a catch: they have to 


write a three-page sociological 
analysis of the crowd reaction. 
The class is called deviant 


behavior, and it covers everything 
from alcoholism, drugs and prostitu- 
tion, to homosexuality. nudism and 
pornography. 

The class, taught by Dr. John 
Faine, is an elective, and students are 
warned about the sometimes-sensitive 
subjects. 

“Students may well find that the 
subject matter, reading materials and 
illustrative materials contradict their 
own moral or religious beliefs or 
habitualized modes of behavior,’ the 
course syllabus said. 

“Each student should, therefore, in- 
dividually assess his/her ability to ob- 
jectively study deviance,’ it 
continued. 


Nonconformity 


Deviant behavior class studies sensitive subjects 


But despite the course’s sensitive 
nature, most students enjoyed the 
class. 
| think it’s interesting. Faine is 
open-minded about this stuff. If he 
had a closed mind about it, students 
might get a different perspective,” 


‘l would rather do 
something else than 
spend all day ina 
porno shop.’ 


— Holly Gustafson 


Holly Gustafson, a from 
Louisville, said. 

“| think it’s an excellent class. | like 
it a lot,’ Donna Meadows, also a 


Louisville junior, said. ‘We covered a 


junior 


wide range of topics, and he (Faine) 
did a good job. | think it should be a re- 
quired class; everyone should take 
itan 

Jack Augusty, a Downers Grove, 
Ill., junior, said the class made him 
wonder if any of the material pertain- 
ed to him. “‘Like, do | do this weird 
stuff?’ he said. ‘It makes you aware, 
and | think of things differently now.” 

The extra credit caused a stir 
among some students, but Faine said 
not many took advantage of the 
credit. A student could go to profes- 
sional wrestling matches, por- 
nography shops, prophecy crusades, 
triple-X theaters or any other activity 
they thought was deviant. 

“| don’t suggest anything that will 
get you in trouble or anything that will 
make you uncomfortable,”’ Faine 
said. 

But because that work was extra 
credit, the students had a choice. 

“Il wouldn't do it because of the 


Speech clinic 


A trying experience 


Photos by John Rott 


he small, black boy just kept 
: pacing. 


Back and forth, back and 
forth — one hand he had in his 
mouth, the other ran up and down the 
wall. It was his turn at the speech 
clinic, but today he was definitely not 
interested in them. 

His name is A. J. Butts. He is four 
years old and can probably hear only 
sounds at the volume of a whisper. 

Just recently he got a hearing aid, 
and he is beginning to distinguish 
sounds and learn sign language. 
Before, he couldn't really 
communicate. 

Western’s speech clinic is helping 
to change that. Student clinicians 
hope that through therapy, the boy 
will pick up a vocabulary of signing 
and an expressive language. 

“Right now, the main thing is 
teaching A. J. some method of com- 


SIGN LANGUAGE is one way speech clinician 
Julie Ashdon tries to communicate with four- 
year-old Angie Atkins. Ashdon tried to coax 
Angie, who has herpes encephalitis, to come 
down the slide. 


— En 


’ 


nature of it,’’ Gustafson said. 
“Anyway | would rather do something 
else than spend all day in a porno 
shop.” 

Meadows said she would have liked 
to take advantage of the extra credit, 
but she just didn’t have the time. 

One student who did try the out-of- 
class work was Cheryl Haynes, an Irv- 
ington sophomore. Haynes was pro- 
positioned by a pimp to become a 
“party girl.” 

“When he talked to me, | knew that 
| wasn't going to do any of that stuff, 
but | thought it would be great (to 
write about) for extra credit,’’ she 
said. 

She said the man wanted her to sell 
drugs for him and then wanted her to 
turn tricks at parties. 

Four other students also tried to get 
extra credit by wearing togas to class. 
But their efforts were in vain because 
Faine wouldn’t give them the credit 
unless they wrote a paper. 

“We wanted to see how Faine 
would react,’ Meadows, one of the 
toga-clad students, said. 

) “We did it mostly for fun anyway,” 
she said. 
Charlotte McPherson [1] 


A MIRROR helps Angie Atkins to communicate. 
Julie Ashdon used the reflection to help the girl 
arrange her fingers in the form of a sign-language 
letter. 


munication,’ speech clinician Becky 
Merideth said. 

“We tried correct speech but that 
didn't work. Sign language, though, 
seems to be very effective’ she said. 
‘He can do about 30 signs now.” 

The senior speech pathology major 
from Louisville said, “It can be 
frustrating to work with the same 
child from the last semester. If he has 
not been reinforced during the break, 
it’s almost like starting over again. 

‘Sometimes | feel like picking him 
up and shaking him. He knows every 
one of those signs, but he’s just stub- 
born,” she said. 

Merideth and her partner, Brooks 
Bell, a senior from Springfield, Tenn., 
always pray together before their ses- 
sion with A. J. ‘We really need to,” 
Bell said. ‘‘He bit the fire out of me 
once.” 

Many of the clinic’s young patients 
are from Bowling Green's Headstart 
Program. Children with speech 
disorders often begin therapy at an 
early age. 

“We like to get them as young as 
we can,” program director Frank 
Kersting said. It’s kind of late to start 
a rehabilitative program at age five or 
six.” 

When Nashville, Tenn., senior Ann 
Martin was trying to start a session 
with a preschooler, she said, “At first, 
he would hardly look at me. In the 
beginning it was a good day when he 
sat and just barely looked at you for a 
second. 

“And during our second session, he 
was crying so hard he threw up on 
me. You learn to start with nothing 


and expect nothing,’’ Martin said. 

But children are not the only ones 
who benefit from the work at the six- 
year-old clinic. Many international 
students go through therapy to get 
help with their spoken English. 

For the most part, student clini- 
cians are trained to work in public 
schools, and the graduates are cer- 
tified to teach from kindergarten to 
12th grade. During the spring 
semester, the speech pathology pro 
gram had about 35 undergraduates 
and 10 graduates. 

The part-time speech pathology 
program for those working on their 
master’s degrees is unique in the 
state. Because of it, graduate students 
are allowed to take two courses a 
semester, continue working in the 
clinic and take advantage of a sum- 
mer practicum. 

The speech clinic staff is looking 
forward to acquiring an electronic 
two-way communication system in 
each therapy room. The system, 
when installed, will allow the clini- 
cians to hear their professors’ instruc- 
tions through a small earpiece and 
modify their therapy accordingly. The 
clinicians will then be able to talk 
back and ask questions through a 
microphone. 

Now the students’ supervisors are 
yelling suggestions through the wall. 
“It has kind of become my trademark 
to yell that way,” Kersting said. 

“But it is really intrusive and 
destroys the integrity of their pro 
gram. We have decided to become 
more professional.” 

Janet Pinkston LJ 


William Floyd 
home economics and family 
living department head 
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— Brian Pickerill 


AT TRAINING in Somerset, Franklin junior 
Chuck Powell teaches a class in the assembly of 
a .45 caliber automatic pistol. His commander, 
Sgt. Roger Fuller, and other guard members lock: 
ed up guns in the munitions room. 
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Military matters 


en Chuck Powell took a 
basic mountaineering course 
to fulfill a general education 

requirement, he said he had no inten- 
tion of getting into ROTC. 

Now, the Franklin junior is not only 
an executive officer of Western’s 
ROTC battalion and a cadet in the 
Kentucky National Guard, but he is 
also a member of Scabbard and Blade 
iol Serial IP epees, iO MC 
organizations. 

Powell joined the  university’s 
ROTC program at the beginning of the 
fall 1979 semester — his sophomore 
year — after he had spent six paid 


weeks during the summer at ROTC 
basic camp at Fort Knox. 

‘| didn’t have a summer job for that 
summer, and they were supposed to 
teach some things that | was in 
terested in,’ he said about the camp. 
“I did pretty good.” ee: 

“I'm still not sure why I joined,” he 
said. ‘‘The money didn't matter, that 
much, but the management ex: 
perience and the training attracted 
me, | guess, though | was pretty 
cautious about it.”’ 

The reason for his caution, he said, 
was because of his unfamiliarity with 
the military and his fear of the com: 


When firefighters from Bowling Green 
attended a seminar in Bardstown, they were intent on 


1h he firemen stood in clusters and 
watched the fire as it consumed 
the old two-story farmhouse. 

’ Several men cheered as one side of 
the weather-beaten house succumbed 
to the flames and collapsed into its 
burning interior. 

Smoke poured from the chimneys, 
and suddenly a fireman rushed to 
hose down a bale of hay lying 
dangerously close to flames that 
leaped from a front window. 

The house was set on fire as one of 
several practice exercises in a 
regional fire training school in Bards- 
town in September. 

Three Western students, who were 
enrolled in fire safety classes, joined 
about 150 others in the training, spon- 
sored by the Kentucky Bureau of 
Vocational Education. 

Although the students didn’t 
receive class credit, the exercises 
gave them firefighting experience not 
found in textbooks. 

The program was developed to 
train or supplement firefighting skills 
for paid or volunteer firemen. Par- 
ticipants were taught in five 
categories, each dealing with situa- 
tions firemen typically encounter. 

Joey Coppage, a Hartford senior, 
and Bob Skipper, a Mt. Washington 
junior, both students in Western's In- 
troduction to Fire Protection class, 
participated in the structural fire con- 
trol class during the two-day program. 

Their job was to fight a house fire. 


CENTRAL HARDIN FIREMAN Charlie Wise 
holds a barrel steady as others try to spray as 
much water in it as possible. The exercise was 
part of a skills competition during the regional 
fire school. 


Bowling Green resident Jack Traut- 
wine, a part-time student taking the 
Hazardous Materials class, par- 
ticipated in a session dealing with 
flammable liquids and gases. 

Coppage said being able to take 
part in a real fire didn’t scare him, 
despite the chance that he might have 
been hurt. 

‘“‘These are professional 
firefighters,’ he said, adding that he 
felt safe in the controlled situation. 
“All | have is book sense, but they've 
got the practical education. | just 
watch their little tricks, and see how 
they do it.” 

Coppage, who was working toward 
an associate degree in fire technology, 
said he hopes to be a volunteer 
fireman someday. 

Skipper, unlike Coppage, said par- 
ticipating in the house-burning 
demonstration ‘‘scared the daylights”’ 
out of him. 

But Skipper, a photojournalism ma- 
jor, said the training helped him in a 
different way — he discovered how to 


get the best fire pictures. 
‘This is the first time I’ve been into 


something like this other than wat- 
ching from a fire line,’’ Skipper said. 
Skipper, whose father was a 
fireman in Louisville for 15 years, 
became interested in firefighting when 
his father became an assistant chief. 
“After hanging around the 
firehouse all the time, | just wanted to 
see what it was all about,”’ he said. 
Inexperienced trainees and season- 
ed firefighters took part in the train- 
ing, and neither Coppage nor Skipper 
had ever fought a building fire. 
Trautwine, who worked as a 
volunteer fireman for nine years on 


Avoiding burnout 


Fort Gay, W. Va., before moving to 
Bowling Green, became a regional fire 
service instructor in October. 

At the seminar in Bardstown, Traut- 
wine was trained to extinguish hazar- 
dous material fires, which are par- 
ticularly dangerous if not handled pro- 
perly. The class was told to appraoch 
the fire using different methods than 
they would use for a structure fire. 

Walter Futrell, assistant professor 
of fire safety and technology, taught a 
class on rural water supply. 

Futrell told his students how to use 
pump trucks to transport water from 
a nearby source, such as a pond or 
stream, to the location of a rural fire. 

The participants spent the first day 
watching films and receiving instruc- 
tion on techniques to be used during 
the second day’s field training. 

Early the next morning everyone in 
the class assembled at the Bardstown 
fire station and went in a group to an 
empty farmhouse several miles out of 
town in Nelson County. 

Everyone was required to wear an 
air mask in addition to standard 
firefighting gear. As novices adjusted 
to the gear and the surroundings, 
others prepared for the fire by scatter- 


ing hay and gasoline in the house. 

As the first fire was lit, a small 
group crawled into the house while 
the more experienced firemen 
demonstrated how to put out a small 
fire. 

Other groups followed, taking turns 
extinguishing fires in the house. Eight 
fires were set in all. 

By the end of the afternoon, all that 
remained were two chimneys and a 
mound of charred wood. 

Diane Comer 
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mitment (ROTC cadets may sign a 
contract with the Army for six years 
of service at the beginning of their ad- 
vanced training, which begins after 
basic camp or the equivalent in 
military science classes taken). 

Contracted cadets who are chosen 
by their schools may go to cadet 
troup leadership training, a three 
week course in general Army life. 
They also have the choice of airborne 
school to learn paratrooping or air 
assault school to learn helicopter 
assault tactics. 

Powell attended cadet troup leader- 
ship training and airborne school as 
well as advanced camp (which is re- 
quired for advanced cadets) in the 
summer of 1980. 


At the beginning of the fall 1980 
semester, Powell joined the Kentucky 
National Guard under the Army’s 


simultaneous membership program. 

The program allows contracted 
ROTC cadets to receive the normal 
$100 a month from the Army while 
being paid for National Guard duty 
$86 a month for a monthly weekend 
drill. 

Before the program which began in 
late 1979, a paid ROTC cadet could 
not be paid for National Guard duty. 

Powell joined the Guard “to be the 
best officer that I can,’ he said. ‘| 
want to take all the training and get all 
the experience that | can get. | really 
want to know my job.” 

Powell is in a mechanized infantry 
battalion in Somerset, and because he 
is the only cadet, he was not assigned 
to a section. This allowed him to work 
with a scout platoon on one drill and a 
mortar platoon on the next. 

He said that freedom was the 


reason he joined the battalion in 
Somerset. ‘| can make my own path 
with no expectations from my com- 
manding officers.” 

“I’ve learned so much more in this 
practical application than book work 
can ever teach,” he said. “In school 
they give you the overall picture, but 
when you actually do it, you find the 
small details left out.”’ 

Powell planned to finish ROTC 
training and receive his commission 
in May 1981, staying in school and 
the Guard until graduation in spring 
1982. Then he will enter the regular 
Army. 

“Entering the Army as an officer 
rather than an enlisted man is tremen- 
dously different,’ he said. “Taking 
orders doesn’t bother me, but I like be- 
ing in charge.” 


Ellen Sandmant) 


David Dunn 
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department head 


Fred La Roque 
military science 
department head 
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University farm 


A FIVE-HOUR OLD calf gets milk from pre- 
veterinarian major Jon Koella, a freshman from 
White Pine, Tenn. The young calves are kept 
together at the dairy farm southwest of campus. 


aretaking not haymaking 


Students employed at the Agriculture Exposition Center 
find that their work requires live-in attention 


he students who live and work 

at the Agriculture Exposition 

Center have to get up every 

morning at 6 to wet the arena’s red 
clay floor for an equestrian class. 

According to Gil Cowles, a Bowling 
Green freshman, other jobs they do 
can be anything from setting up 
meeting rooms to washing the holding 
pens used to house livestock during 
shows. They are also responsible for 
opening the building during the day. 

These are the usual jobs, but get- 
ting the center ready for a show is a 
different story. 

Cowles said he and the other stu- 
dent workers at the center had to 
come back from Christmas break 10 
days early to get ready for a national 
swine show at the beginning of the 
spring semester. He said the show 
was so big they had to go to Louisville 
twice for panels to make extra 
building pens for the livestock. 

Other things the workers must do 
to prepare for a show are haul straw 
for the holding pens and condition the 
arena floor. Cowles said floors are dif- 
ferent for different shows: walking 
horse competitions require a hard sur- 


face but quarter horse shows take a 
softer surface. 

After the center is ready for a show, 
the students help unload livestock 
and assign holding pens. 

In the swine show, the students 
washed hogs and painted numbers on 
their sides and backs for identifica- 
tion. For horse shows, the animals 
need a warm-up area. If the show in- 
cludes a sale, the center's sale area 
has to be prepared. 

Exposition center director Warren 
Beeler said response to the center, 
completed this year, has been good. 

Dirt floors and concrete are typical 
of an agricultural center, but he calls 
the building glamorous. ‘“‘Without a 
question, people are very impressed 
with the place,”’ he said. 

The idea for the center has been 
around at least 10 or 15 years, but 
real planning started in 1977. 

Besides its use for teaching (the 
building also had labs and 
classrooms) and agricultural events, 
Beeler said the center is a good 
recruiting tool. 4H and Future 


Farmers of America groups are allow- 
ed to use the facilities free, and many 


— John Rott 


members of these groups come to 
Western after high school. 

Beeler said the center could be bet- 
ter if they could get more livestock 
holding pens. The center has 90 pens 
now, but the director said they need 
300 to handle some of the bigger 
shows. 

He also said a 700-space parking lot 
was planned, but recent budget cuts 
have prevented the construction of 
the lot and pens. 

The four students that work at the 
center are ‘‘jacks-of-all-trades,’’ 
according to Cowles. ‘‘We do 
everything. Mr. Beeler had made out a 
schedule where one of us is responsi- 
ble for one thing for a week, then we 
do something else.”’ 

Cowles, a pre-veterinary major, said 
that Beeler doesn’t just give orders, he 
will also help them. Beeler is very con- 
cerned about their studies, especially 
during finals. ; 

“We don’t call him Mr. Beeler, we 
call him Warren. And he’s terrific to 
work for,’’ Cowles said. 

Even though Cowles is from Bowl- 
ing Green, he has raised cattle and 
been a member of 4-H. He said he has 
shown cattle for about 10 years. 

“I'm from the city, so this (working 
at the center) gives me opportunities 
I’ve never had before.” 

“Anybody you meet (here) has 
something to share with you,”’ he 
said. 4 

Another student worker, Jimmy 
Glass, a Stanford freshman, said that 
the center is ‘‘probably the best for its 
size,’’ but he agrees with Beeler that a 
bigger holding area would help. 

Glass said that he likes living at the 
center better than he would like living 
in a dorm, and he likes the exposure 
he gets to people in agriculture. 

“You get to meet people that are 
with the shows and get a little promo- 
tion that way,” he said. 


Becky Suiter_] 


FULL TIME CARETAKER Ray Hurt feeds the 
cows at the Agricultural Exposition Center. 
Several students live and work at the center 
while going to school. 
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— Steve Lowry 


An upper level biology course gave 
students a trip to the Bahamas and a chance for 


earning on location 


biology lab doesn’t always 

have to be in a cool sterile 

room in Thompson Complex 
— especially in the summer. 

As part of an upper-level biology 
course on marine invertebrates, Dr. 
Rudolf Prins and five students took 
their classroom to the Bahamas. 

Prins has organized seven yearly 
trips to Gulf areas to give students 
some practical experience in biology 
research. The idea for these trips 
came from a friend who teaches at St. 
Andrews University in Laurinburg, 
NEGe 

For the first five years, the program 
was planned around a trip to the 
Florida Keys. However, in recent 
years the class has met at San 
Salvador, an outer island of the 
Bahamas. 

The Carribbean reefs are better to 
study than the Gulf of Mexico, Prins 
said. ‘| go for access to the most 
spectacular sights in the water — the 
reefs.”’ 

The trip cost $420, including two- 
way transportation from Bowling 
Green to San Salvador, room, board 
and all laboratory equipment. 


The only price not included was the 
$50 tuition — the price of summer 
school enrollment. ; 

“It was a great time,’ said Kevin 
Kast, a senior biology major from Tell 
City, Ind. ‘“‘And who can go to the 
Bahamas for $420?” 

In early June the group left for Fort 
Lauderdale in a school van. A 
chartered plane took them to San 
Salvador. On the island they lived in a 
former naval tracking station which 
had been purchased by a group of 
New York colleges and converted into 
a research center for students. 

“The rooms were old barracks,” 
Kast said. ‘‘We slept three to a room.” 

“You could move the furniture 
around, and it gave you a chance to 
get to know the guys better,”’ he said. 

They spent most of the two-week 
course under water, observing the 
tropical aquatic life. 

Some of the group were licensed 
scuba divers, and the coastal reefs 
were a beautiful backdrop for their 
studies, Kast said. 

“The water around the reefs was so 
clear you had a visibility of 150 to 200 
feet,’ he said. On one dive they saw 


sponges five to six feet long. 

One of the best parts of the trip for 
Kast was the chance to do some night 
diving. ‘‘The way you see things at 
night underwater is how it actually 
looks. During the day the light is 
refracted on things underwater, and 
they are not their true colors.” 

The course objectives were to in- 
troduce students to underwater in- 
vertebrates in their own environment 
and other subtropical communities. 

But the course wasn’t over when 
the students returned to Bowling 
Green. To get an “‘A”’ in the course, a 
student had to complete a daily jour- 
nal while on the trip, collect and 
properly identify marine organisms, 
and write four papers comparing dif- 
ferent marine communities. The 
grading was on a flexible scale 
because not all the students had a 
similar background in zoology. 

“I met a lot of good friends from dif- 
ferent universities that still keep in 
touch,” Kast said. “I also learned 
more in that two weeks than in a 
whole semester of class work.” 

Robert Caudill 
and Margo Spagnuolo [1] 


Leonard Brown 
agriculture department head 


Wayne Hoffman 
geography and geology 
department head 
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department head 


Boyce Tate 
engineering technology 
department head 
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Lost River found 


Story and photos by Mike Collins 


nostalgic, as a local caving organization 
and Western facility 
discover the river's course. 

“We have found the Lost River,’’ Dr. Nick 
Crawford, an associate professor of geology 
and geography said. 

“Finding the source of the Lost River has 
been exciting — it’s been interesting research.”’ 
Crawford is studying the hydrology (water flow) 
of the Lost River Basin. 

The river has been dye-traced to Chaney 
Lake and Rich Pond in southern Warren Coun- 
ty, flood lakes that fill only during the winter. 
The river flows underground until it surfaces at 
the Lost River blue hole, about 400 feet from 
the mouth of Lost River Cave. 

The river disappears into the cave and flows 
under southern Bowling Green until it surfaces 
at the Dishman Mill rise in Lampkin Park, 
where it follows Jennings Creek to the Barren 
River. 

Although most of the river has been found, 
only a part of it has been mapped. The river is 
being mapped by the Green River Grotto, a 
chapter of the National Speleological Society, 
and is being coordinated by associate govern- 
ment professor Dr. Jay Sloan. 

“The true extent of the cave is unknown,”’ 
Sloan said. The cave system is actually com- 
prised of five caves and the connections be- 
tween them, he said. 

“We go in and do our mapping with a tape 
measure, Compass and inclineometer, and do 
sketch maps as we move along,” he said. 
These sketches are processed by a computer 
and transferred to the map. 

“It involves working under adverse condi- 
tions,’’ Sloan said, adding that the cold cave 
water could be chest-deep. He said the project 
has been underway for two years, and mapping 
is done “‘as weather conditions permit and as 
people with requisite skills are available.” 

A mapping team usually maps 1,000 feet or 
less during one 12-14 hour stint in the cave, 
Sloan said. He said parts of the cave are 
“nothing less than deathtraps’’ because of the 
danger of stormwater runoff filling 
passageways. 

“The principal cause of death in caving- 
related accidents is drowning because of water 
level changes,”’ Sloan said. 

The Lost River Cave mouth, below Nashville 
Road south of Cave Mill Road, is the most wide- 
ly known feature of the Lost River system. 

‘There are some people who just look on it 
as a hole in the ground,”’ government professor 
Dr. Raymond Cravens said. “‘But it’s really pro- 
bably one of the largest cave openings in the 
world.” 

Cravens, who with physical plant ad- 
ministrator Owen Lawson owns about 80 acres 
of land southeast of the cave, has compiled 


T he name Lost River is rapidly becoming 


and students 


Lost River Cave 


considerable material about the cave’s history. 

According to his films, a mill was operating 
in the cave when Warren County was formed in 
1796. After the first mill shut down a second 
was built on the river’s bank just outside the 
cave. 

It was destroyed before the Civil War. The 
last mill on the site was built in 1857 above the 
cave where U.S. 31-W now runs. A hole was 
drilled in the cave roof for a driveshaft to a 
waterwheel for the mill, which burned in 1915. 

The mouth of the cave, now owned by 
Louisville realtor Leroy Highhaugh Jr., was 
developed in the mid 1930s as a nightclub. A 
dance pavillion was constructed, dining tables 
were placed around the cave entrance and elec- 
tricity for lighting was produced by a generator 
on a dam of hand-cut limestone. 

Big band music, often live, played for 
couples in formal attire until the nightspot clos- 
ed in 1940. 

The cave mouth area has deteriorated since 
then. Parts of the dance floor and dining areas 
have collapsed, vandals have blown out most 
of a wall with cherry bombs and the dam is 
leaking badly. 

“I’m very much concerned it (the dam) may 
wash out,”’ Crawford said. He and other Grotto 
members are preparing to restore the pavilion 
for a reception during the International Con- 
gress of Speleology in July. The largest scien- 
tific meeting at Western, the congress had 
some 1,000 to 1,500 guests from around the 
world. 

Crawford said the cave is one of the most uni- 
que karst figures in the nation. He said a karst 
landscape is characterized by sinkholes, a lack 
of limestone region where some of the rock has 
dissolved. 

“The Bowling Green Mammoth Cave area is 
the most famous karst region in the world,” he 
said. 

Crawford’s study of the region's hydrology is 
centering on pollution in the cave and sinkhole 
flooding because of stormwater runoff. 

Don Rice, a geology graduate student from 
Meadville, Pa., is working on a thesis about the 
introduction of pollutants into the Lost River. 

He said much of it is from septic tank 
seepage, but petroleum waste, raw sewage and 
thermal pollution are also present. ‘‘I’m just try- 
ing to track down some of the sources of the 
pollution,”’ he said. 

Crawford is concerned the cave area may not 
be preserved in time, especially because of re- 
cent state budget cuts. ‘There are all kinds of 
reasons it ought to be saved,” he said, noting 
the site’s geology, hydrology, archaeology, and 
history. He said it has been designated a na- 
tional landmark. 

“I'd like to see it protected,” he said. 


IN A TRAILER near the Lost River Cave, Dr. Nicholas 
Crawford checks some water quality-testing equipment he 
had set up. Crawford teaches meteorology in the geography 
and geology department. 


INSIDE THE CAVE, Crawford examines the deteriorating 
bridge and pavilion. He led an effort to clean the area for an 
international geology conference during the summer. 


CONCRETE AND RUSTY barb wire clog the mouth of the 
Lost River. Local geologists have said debris and intermittent 
flooding within the cave can be dangerous when people 
explore it. 
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hey came, they saw and they 
reported that the business col- 
lege needed more teachers to 

get accredited. 

The American Assembly of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business, the col- 
lege’s accrediting body, is very con- 
cerned about class size at Western, 
according to business college dean 
Robert Nelson. 

But there are very few qualified 
business teachers in the country, he 
said. 

Nine hundred fifty schools are now 
looking for professors, and the place- 
ment service has only 160 teacher ap- 
plications, the dean said. 

However, the main problem with 
getting more teachers is the hiring 
freeze instituted because of the 
budget cuts, Nelson said. 

“The students are taking jobs after 
their master’s and are making more 


Teacher 
rationin 


The business college finds it difficult 
to compete with corporate America 


money than if they got the doctorate 
and started teaching,’ Nelson said. 
This -oblem is coupled with more 
any more students majoring in 
business. 

“The demographics say there are 
fewer students, and universities are 
getting smaller, but business is grow- 
ing,’ Dr. Edgar Busch, a marketing 
and management teacher, said. 

Because the number of teachers is 
falling and the number of students is 
rising, the class sizes are getting 
larger, Busch said. “‘All instructors 
would like to keep their class sizes 
down.” 

It is hard to say what a good class 
size should be, he said. In a class of 50 
some people would participate, and in 
a small class students could disrupt. 

‘Each class has its own personali- 
ty,’ Busch said. 

Nancy Miller, a senior management 
major from Louisville, said the large 
classes were not really too big. 

Miller, who was in class of 68, said 
it was ‘‘a little strange, but I’m not 
lost.”’ 

Some of the accounting courses 
have as many as 60 people, she said. 

“Most people just accept it; there's 
not much you can do,” Miller said. 

The lack of individualized attention 
for the students did not seem to be a 
problem, Nelson said. 

“The teachers have told me the 


Skills you can bank on 


anaging money can be a mat- 
ter of course. 
And the course is personal 


finance, a class that teaches students 
how to balance a checkbook and file 
an income tax form. 

Cheryl Burnett, a sophomore bank- 
ing major from Radcliff, said she en- 
joyed the class. ‘‘We learned that no 
matter how much money you make 
you can still learn to save,”’ she said. 


Burnett said the course was 
“down-to-earth — one that an 
average student with little financial 
experience could understand. 

She also said the finance class 
made her aware of the ways she spent 
her own money, especially on food. *'| 
tended not to go out and eat as much 
— late in the dorm more.” 

Students with any major can take 
the personal finance course, a class 


that originated 10 years ago. Accor- 
ding to Dr. Peggy Keck, instructor for 
the course, the class dealt mainly 
with eight financial areas: credit, in- 
surance, loans, investments, banking, 
taxes, estate planning and. home 
ownership. 

Keck said the course really helped 
students who were getting married. ‘‘l 
have had many young married 
couples tell me after taking the class 


quality of the students is getting bet- 
ter, which makes things work better,” 
he said. 

The business college has outside 
help for students who need it, he said. 
Graduate assistants and work ses- 
sions can aid the students. 

“One thing | like about Western is 
teachers tell you when their office 
hours are,’ graduate assistant Dan 
Reynolds said. “Students can come 
by and talk about (their) problems.” 

But the teacher shortage would be 
hard to overcome, Busch - said, 
because of the lack of money and 
lack of students going into business 
education. 

Nelson said that teacher morale 
was a problem because the teacher’s 


how glad they were they took it,’ she 
said. 

The course’s insurance section 
helped students she said, because 
“many college students take an in- 
surance policy and never know what 
they bought and what they're covered 
fons: 

Even though the course is offered 
to all students, Keck said the depart- 
ment recommended that the students 
have some economic or financial ex- 
perience. She noted that more non- 
business majors took the course than 
business majors. 

“Surprisingly, a large number of 


dedication could not replace a good 
salary. 4 

“The raises haven’t kept up with in- 
flation,’’ Nelson said. 

“Westerm needs to offer prospec- 
tive teachers a substitute for lower 
pay.” Busch also said it was hard to 
compete with rich schools. 

“We like our jobs because we have 
some autonomy,’ Busch said. We can 
control our own time when we are not 
in class. 

“(With) other deans in other 
schools, you have to ask to turn 
around,” he said. 

Reynolds, Busch and Nelson all 
agreed that business college ac- 
creditation would help lure teachers 
to Western. 


students in engineering and broad- 
casting took the course,”’ she said. 

Vickye White described the finance 
class as a good but difficult course. 
White, a sophomore banking major 
from Leitchfield, said she learned a lot 
from the class. ‘‘It made me aware of 
the things that were occurring in cur- 
rent markets,’ she said. 

She also said most people didn’t 
realize how good the class was. 

One student got to choose between 
taking the personal or business 
finance class. He took the personal 
finance class and decided he had 
chosen well. 


“Accreditation gives you a degree 
of status and publicity,’’ Nelson said. 

Some teachers will only want to go 
to the name schools, but others will 
look at accreditation, Busch said. 

An accredited program will start to 
attract better quality teachers and 
students, professors will start to 
publish articles and it will help 
Western get publicity, Reynolds said. 

“Money doesn’t cure everything,” 
Busch said. “But in this instance, it 
would probably help.” 

Kim Kolarik 


A SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS forced the Col- 
lege of Business Administration to allow 48 
students in this production management class. A 
maximum of 20 students per class are allowed 
for the college to receive accreditation. 


— Steve Lowry 


ee 


Terry Stahl, the business  ad- 
ministration major who chose the 
class, said he liked the structure of 
the class. 

“The class was really open — there 
was a lot of open talking and sharing 
our ideas and opinions in class,”’ the 
Bowling Green senior said. 

He said he liked the section on 
taxes and insurance policies. ‘‘It 
taught me which insurance policies 
were best for young people,”’ Stahl 
said. 

“I think the class should be a re 
quired course.” 


Mary Ann Lyons 


Robert Nelson 
College of Business 
Administration dean 


Charles Hays 


accounting department 


head 


John Wassom 
economics department 
head 
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Personal finance class / Teacher shortage 


Robert Oppitz 
management and marketing 
department head 


Hollie Sharpe 
business education and 
office administration 
department head 
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Marketing trip Co-op 


A management class visited Europe 
and explored cities and culture during 
the business side of their 


Continental exchange 


ondon had everything from 
orange-haired punks to conser- 
vatively dressed bankers, and 


for a few days during Christmas break 
it had 14 people who were part of an 


upper-level management course, 
Business Practice in England and 
France. 


Some took the course for the three 
hours credit, but many just wanted to 
see London and Paris. 

The class visited Lloyd's of London, 
the British stock exchange, Barclay’s 
Bank (for foreign currency exchange), 
British Petroleum Co. and several 


A co-operative experience 


ost students will graduate 
from college and wonder 
what to do next. 


And classes may be the only ex- 
periences they have in their major, 
but they don’t have to be. 

“When you graduate from college, 
you don’t immtediately find yourself in 
that position you've always dream: 
ed.of,’’ John Hines, a recent graduate 
who majored in environmental 
science, said. 

Hines worked with the Kentucky 
Department of Labor as an industrial 
hygiene trainee, and it added only one 
extra semester to his college career, 
he said. 

Cooperative education combines 
classes with on-the-job training. And 
according to director Pat Breelsofrd, 
co-op helps students get practical ex- 
perience while still in school. 

Besides giving experience for later 
jobs, the program also lets students 
decide before graduation what they 


other places of business interest, 
Larry Finley, who taught the class, 
said. 

“There were a lot of upper-echelon 
people there to talk with us,” Brian 
Fleming, a junior business administra- 
tion major from Lexington, said. 

“Sometimes the talk was over our 
heads, but it was very exciting,’ he 
said. “They took us seriously.” 

The business visits were only a 
small part of the trip, so the students 
used their free time to explore the 
cities. 

“It wasn’t all that exciting (getting 


really want to do, she said. 

“If | had gotten involved with co-op 
sooner in my college career, | would 
have been better off,’ Doug Fulker- 


son, a senior civil engineering 
technology major from Livermore, 
said. 


“Those who are unsure about what 
they want to do should try co-op,”’ he 
said. “The experience helped me 
realize what career direction | want to 
follow.”’ 

Sharon Gay Stone, a senior com- 
puter science major from Evansville, 
Ind., said she became involved in co- 
op because she wanted experience 
with computers. She said it gave her 
an opportunity to see what it was like 
to work at a job with other people. 

“It helps in your classes, too, 
because you know more about what's 
going on,”’ she said. 

“| feel that the opportunity for ex- 
perience can never be replaced with 
any book knowledge | might gain on 


off the plane) — it didn’t seem that 
different,” Betty Lyne, a Bowling 
Green resident, said. ‘The real thrill 
came later — walking along the paths 
and going through the churches.” 

She and her husband, Thomas 
Lyne, a Bowling Green Chamber of 
Commerce member, had _ planned 
their own itinerary for the trip. “Some 
of the students were there for college 
credit, but we weren't doing it for 
that,” she said. 

“The most exciting parts of the trip 
for me were seeing the Mona Lisa at 
the Louvre and taking communion at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (in London),”’ 
Lucinda Tanner, a senior accounting 
major from Bowling Green, said. 

The group spent four days in 
England, four in France and four more 
back in England. On New Year's Eve 
most of the group went to 
Shakespeare's birthplace, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, to see ‘Richard Ill’ by the 
Royal Shakespearean Actors. 

“After the final curtain call, the ac- 
tors came back out and sang “‘Auld 
Lang Syne,’ John Davis, a senior of- 
fice administration major from 


WHILE AT WINDSOR PALACE, Larry Finley, 
an associate professor in the department of 
management and marketing, stops to view the 
courtyard. Fourteen people traveled Europe as a 
part of their business practice class. 


campus, but it (the opportunity) com- 
plements it,’’ Suzie Rogers said. The 
senior dietetics major from Beaver 
Dam worked at Opryland last 
summer. 

Sometimes students hesitate to 
become involved in the co-op pro- 
gram because they may have to go to 
college for more than four years. But 
students who were in the program 
didn’t seem to mind the extra time in 
school. They said they had found the 
jobs’ benefits were far more 
important. 

Mike Flora, a senior engineering 
physics major from Smiths Grove, 
said he became interested in the pro- 
gram because of the financial 
possibilities. But he also realized the 
program had other benefits. 

“What | liked most was the fact 
that this job is in an area of research 
in which I am interested, namely 
space science. | also feel | gained 
knowledge which will prove useful 


Madisonville, said. ‘‘It kind of got to 
everyone.” 

“We enjoyed the trip to Stratford,” 
Mrs. Lyne said. “It was a quaint 
town.” 

But at least one in the group stayed 
in London for the New Year's celebra- 
tion in Trafalgar Square. 

“There was a crowd of about 
60,000, and all night long people were 
jumping in the fountains with their 
clothes on. It looked like bees were 
covering it,’’ Fleming said. 

“London is usually reserved but not 
then. | thought it would just be a cou- 
ple of nuts (in the fountains), but a lot 
of people were wandering around in 
wet clothes,”’ he said. 

Fleming liked the uproar and 
wanted to participate, but he said he 
had a bad cold. 

“I felt like | was missing out,’’ he 
said. 

The students spent most of their 
time in Paris sightseeing. ‘The 
Charles deGaulle airport looked like 
something out of Flash Gordon,” 
Finley said. ‘‘There were conveyor 
belts everywhere; they resembled an 
interstate exchange in some places.” 

But one of the most interesting 
things about the trip was trying to 
communicate with the French, he 
said. 

“The language barrier was a 
challenge,” Fleming said. ‘“You had to 
use hand language — which I 
enjoyed.” 

The students also used the sub- 
ways in both London and Paris. “We 
were amazed at the ease of getting 
around,” Mrs. Lyne said. But bombs 
were more of a threat there than back 
at Western. 

When the group returned to London 
from Paris, they were kept in their 
plane because of a bomb threat in 


—— 


even if | don’t join NASA after gradua- 
tion,’ Flora said. 

In co-op students earn a salary, 
usually $4 to $8 an hour, but some 
students also get credit for their work. 
According to assistant director Carol 
White, the employer often will offer 
the student permanent work after 
graduation. 

Dan Shumate, a senior electrical 
engineering major from Louisville, 
said he likes the program because it 
pays well, he receives credit, and he 
gets on-the-job training. 

Students who have worked through 
the co-op program seem to be happy 
with it. Rhonda Cary, an industrial 
technology major, chose to work 
through co-op because ‘‘they do most 


of the legwork,”’ she said. 
Cary worked at Cutler-Hammer in 


Bowling Green and said it was ‘‘one of 
the most beneficial (experiences) I’ve 
gotten in school.” 


Marla Jo Kingrey U 


' STEADY HANDS enable Diane Osborne, a 
Western graduate, to pour liquid into a test tube. 
' A Glasgow native, Osborne was working as a 
| Part-time lab technician at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's center in Peoria. Ill. 


part of the airport. In Stratford, a 
shopkeeper said there had been a 
bomb threat at the Shakespearean 
theater that afternoon. But by curtain 
time the area was clear, Tanner said. 

After some of the students had 
been to Piccadilly Circus one morn- 
ing, there was a bomb scare there that 
afternoon, Davis said. 

Signs warned a stray package in 
the subway could be a bomb. 

“People (there) have a_ healthy 
respect for bombs,” Tanner said. 

Even so, the group liked the trip. 

“It seems like a dream now,” Mrs. 
Lyne said. “‘We came home and 
thought the houses are so far apart.” 

So the students came came from 
Christmas vacation tired but happy. 
Fleming said, ‘“‘There was a good 
group relationship — a lot of 
camaraderie.” 

Robin Faulkner 


DARK CLOUDS provide a background for the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris. A Western business group 
spent four days in France sightseeing and taking 
in the country’s business areas of interest. 


Sports 


Irom fourth to first, from bench warmer to hero — sports are 
made of fragile conversions. 

A fourth-place finish in 1980 diminished hopes for a Ohio 

Valley Conference football championship in 1981. The team, 

thought to be a long shot for the OVC crown, finished with a 9-1 

tecord. They almost made it to national playoffs, but by spring it 


was. business as usual for coach Jimmy Feix; he was training next 


year’s players. 

New basketball coach Clem Haskins led the Toppers to another 
OVC championship, while winning the National Collegiate Athletic 
re - Association Rookie-Coach-of-the-Year award. But the team lost in 

_ the first round of the NCAA tournament. 

. _ The men’s cross country team rose from 12th to sixth in the 
“nation, but they started the season by losing their coach of five 
oe _-years, Del Hessel. : 

~ Yet one transfer student on the football team Sahel a 
scholarship _ for his place kicking. Sophomore Jim Griffiths 
became a ‘hero when he scored the winning points in the Eastern 
game by kicking two field goals. 

‘ Regardless of the season, the players adapted. 


a Inside | 
180 RECRUITING ee athletes come to 


Western from around the world because. of 
scholarship money. 


| 90 JIM GRIFFITHS — the sophomore 
HL place kicker from Glen Burnie, Md., became a hero 
oe after kicking the winning points against Eastern. 


a1 92 TUTORS — with studies and_ sports, 
athletes sometimes need extra help. 


200 CLEM HASKINS — Western's All- 


American moves up to coach fast-break basketball. 


a 202 DIDDLE DORM — wildcat Lodge it’s 
on not, but basketball players live away Om it all in 
their own house. 


- 226 ALUMNI MONEY —— the Hundred Club 


helps sports with recruiting and scholarship costs. 


ANOTHER GAME over, free safety Marvin Cottreil, No. 26, celebrates with a winning kiss to his nephew. The 
Harlan freshman was greeting his relatives after the victory against Kentucky State Cniversity. 
, — Todd Buchanan 
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Recruiting 


The scenic campus, the strong 
athletic programs and scholarship 
money are just a few ways Western has of 


Tempting talent 


n athletic myth — regional universities 
can't attract good recruits because 
they have weak teams. 

“A prospect, when he looks at a university, 
doesn’t see a university as a regional universi- 
ty,’ football coach Jimmy Felix said. ‘‘A pro- 
spect will look at the university as a place with 
a good athletic program.” 

Western has a good sports program, winning 
the Ohio Valley Conference's All-Sports Cham- 
pionship 11 times since 1962. The school has 
won the OVC Championship in basketball 18 


ov 


times and has 78 total championships. 

But basketball coach Clem Haskins thinks 
there’s more to Western than its sports 
reputation. 

“These are the three things that | believe 
brings a prospect to Western: the location, the 
beauty and the size,’’ Haskins said. 

But most students didn’t come here for the 
coaches’ recruiting reasons. 

They came for the money — scholarship 
money. 

“| had a schools 


chance of several 


(Oklahoma State and New Mexico), Ashley 
Johnson, a cross country runner, said, “but 
Western offered the biggest scholarship.” 

Basketball player Jane Lockin, a sophomore 
from Benton, IIl., said, ‘| would not have come 
here and played basketball without the scholar- 
ship. | mean who would?” 

Foreign students sometimes take an athletic 
scholarship to come to the United States. 

“The big goal in South Africa is to get out,” 
Johnson, a freshman from Pietermaritzburg, 
South Africa, said. “And the only way for an 


athlete to do this is to get a scholarship from a 
university in America.”’ 

“| had heard of Western through Nick Rose 
(an All‘American cross country runner from 
England),’’ Johnson said. “He ran for Western 
during the early ‘70s. He always said that 
Western was a good place to come. So when 
they offered the scholarship, | came.” 

Yet politics and finance aren’t the only 
reasons athletes came to Western. 

“If someone will just take the time and show 
interest in the kid, he will come,’ swim coach 


Bill Powell said. ‘‘The only difference between 
us and the other schools is that we tend to do it 
a bit more.”’ 

Andy Lano, a freshman from Portland, 
Maine, said he was influenced by personal 
attention. 

“| was in contact with Murray State, but their 
coach really didn’t show great interest in me,” 
Lano, a member of the golf team, said. 

“Coach (Jim) Richards, though, gave me a 
chance to try out and make the team. He only 
knew me by what he had heard about me. 


“The goal in South 
Africa is to get out. 
The only way for an 
athlete to do this is 
to get a scholarship 
from a university in 


America.” 
— Ashley Johnson 


“Western was the 
southern-most 


fered me the biggest 
scholarship, so | 
. fy took it.” 


pe a — Lorri Kokkola 
ae 


school and they of- 


Richards really didn’t have to do it, but because 
he did, | decided to come to Western,” he said. 

Lockin said, ‘The people were just so friend- 
ly, and they showed me such a good time that 
whether they offered me the scholarship or not 
| would have come to Western.” 

Television influenced another recruit. 

“l saw Western on TV when they played in 
the (1975 football) championship game in 
California,’ Tim Bereiter, a senior from Zion, 
Ill., said. 

“| liked what | saw in the play of the team 


‘| figured there was 
no way | could play 
inthe Bigulien a ..s0 
| decided to give 


Western atry.” 
— Tim Bereiter 


“| wanted a program 
where | could gain 
some experience 
and play.” 

— Cam Walker 


———— SS... ss. rrr, 


and the coaching of Feix.”’ 

‘‘When they contacted me, | was more than 
willing to come,”’ he said. 

Yet some athletes realized they wouldn't 
have been able to play in bigger schools. 

‘| figured there was no way | could play in 
the Big 10 Conference,” Bereiter, a football 
player, said. ‘Western seemed to be the right 
size school, so | decided to give Western a try.” 

“| wanted a program where | could gain some 
experience and play,” baseball player Cam 
Walker, a junior from Souris, Canada, said. 
‘Here, | was told that | would have the chance 
to do just that.” 

A chance to play ranks big with many 
recruits, but some come for personal reasons. 

‘‘My school only had 400 people in grades K- 


AFTER THE MURRAY GAME in February, Tony Wilson, a 
sophomore forward from Lexington talks with Freddy Dunn. 
A top basketball player at Warren East High School in Bowl 
ing Green, Dunn was being recruited to play forward or 
center. 


12, and most schools that recruited me would 
be considered too large,’ basketball player Kim 
Harrison, a freshman from Laurel Hill, Fla.said. 

“Western, though, didn’t seem too far out of 
my element. The other school | was consider- 
ing, Auburn, was just too far out of my ele 
ment,’ she said. 

“When we recruit an out-of-state athlete, we 
sell the fact that he is going to be considered a 
person not a number,’ Haskins said. 

“The decision involved where | live,” Lorri 
Kokkola, a sophomore from Jefferson, Canada, 
said. . 

“Across from Windsor, it is hard to find a 
place with facilities and a coach in the winter. 
Western was the southernmost school (that 
was interested in me), and they offered the big- 
gest scholarship, so | took it,’’ the track team 
member said. 

“To me, it was time that | got away from 
home,’ Lano said. *'| figured this would help me 
to grow up.” Lee Grace [) 
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Football 


AFTER THE MURRAY LOSS, Coach Jimmy Feix tries 
to console the senior members of the team. Because of 
the loss, Western did not receive a post-season bid to the 
Division I-AA playoffs. 


PULLED DOWN by an Austin Peay defender, John Hall, 
a senior from Goodlettsville, Tenn., loses a few yards. 
Even though Hall passed for 151 yards in this game, he 
passed for only 745 yards during the season — well 
below his total for last year. 


— Todd Buchanan 


MS 


— Coach Jimmy Feix 
If that’s true, then the football 
team was a joyful group. In fact, they were 
joyful nine times. 

And the team was only the second to do 
that in 67 years. They should have been 
~ joyful. After all, isn’t winning everything? 
Well yes, but some winners are 
remembered not because of their ac 
complishments but because of their near: 
accomplishments — winners who won 
every game except one: the last one. 

When the Hilltoppers lost their season 
‘finale 49-0 to Murray State, a perfect season 
was spoiled. Going into the game, Western 
had won nine games straight to capture the 
Ohio Valley Conference championship. 

They were ranked No. 1 nationally in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Division LAA. And they were considered a 
sure bet to make the post-season playoffs. 

Before the season began, the outlook for 
a winning year was promising despite the 
previous season’s 5-5 record. Thirty-seven 
lettermen were returning from that squad. 
But more importantly, 28 players were 
returning from the 1978 championship team 
that posted an 8-2 record before losing out 
ona post-season playoff invitation. 

Those numbers made Feix, as well as 
Hilltopper fans, optimistic. 

The player with the most potential was 
OVC Offensive Player of the Year John Hall. 
The 6-foot senior from Goodlettsville, Tenn., 
had thrown for more than 3,000 yards and 
24 touchdowns here and threatened to break 
career records on pass completions, passing 
yardage, passing attempts, touchdown 
passes and completion percentages. 

As the season started, it quickly became 
- apparent that the legs of fullback Troy Snar- 
don and tailback Nate Jones, not Hall’s arm, 
would be the Topper’s most effective 
weapons. 
At season’s end, the pair had become 
_ Western's most prolific running duo — gain- 
ing more than 1,650 yards combined. For 
‘the season, the team rushed for 2,339 yards 
— the most yards gained rushing by a 
Western team since 1963. 

Feix attributed the success of the running 
games to three factors: the big and ex: 
perienced offensive line, Snardon’s matura- 
tion as fullback and Snardon’s and and 
Jones's ability to work well together. 
ey Jones, a Madisonville junior, with his 


L4* The joy of competition is winning.” 


odd Buchanan 


ON THE LINE, Tony Eatherly, a freshman from Bowling 
Green, battles against a Morehead offensive lineman. 
Western defense, which produced one All-American, was 
a key factor in the year's success. 


A 9-1 record, a conference 
championship, but no playoff 
bid brought the season to 


.A bitter end 


quickness and speed was ‘Mr. Outside,’ 
and Snardon, an Allensville senior, with ag 
gressive running and 6-foot-l-inch, 205- 
pound frame was ‘Mr. Inside.”’ 

Whenever Western needed a few yards for 
a first down, opponents knew where the 
play would go — through the right side of 
the offensive line — but they were helpless 
to stop it. 

Anchoring the line were All-American 
guard Pete Walters, a Shepherdsville senior; 
tackle Phil Rich, a Bee Springs senior; and 
tight end Ricky Gwinn, a senior from 
Nashville, Tenn. The three averaged 243 
pounds in weight, were about 6-foot-3-inches 
tall and had three years starting experience 
among them. 

But the success of the running game 
meant the ultimate downfall of the passing 
game. 

With an established and effective running 
game, Western passed less. Hall, who threw 
for 1,439 yards in 1978 and for 1,418 in 
1979, accumulated only 745 yards on 45 
completions. More importantly, after the 
first three wins, Hall threw for only 239 
yards in the Toppers seven remaining 
games. 

The deterioration of the passing game 
undermined the Hilltopper offense in the 
season's final game. Against Murray, the on- 
ly game in which Western really needed a 
passing attack, they didn’t have one. 

When the Hilltoppers fell behind, only 
quick scoring through throwing could bring 
them back. But the three Western quarter- 
backs — Hall, Ralph Antone and 
Elizabethtown senior Marty Jaggers — 
could muster only four completions in 25 at- 
tempts for 46 yards. _ 

The kicking game did improve 
throughout the season. Feix discovered 
walk-on Jim Griffiths, a sophomore from 
Glen Burnie, Md., could kick field goals. — 

Griffiths connected on six of nine field 


goals for the season, and all but three of the — 


attempts were from at least 33 yards. The 
kicking was in stark contrast to the previous 
year when only four of 12 attempts were 
completed. 
Defensively, Western, was expected to be 
a little better than average. With the entire 
line and backfield returning, Western limited 
opponents to less than 11 points a game un: 
til the 49-point explosion at Murray. 
Although some opponents gained a great 
deal of yardage in a game, they had a hard 
time finding the endzone. : 
At season's end, defensive end Tim Ford, 
a Valley Station junior who led the team in 
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total tackles with named 
All-American. 

But Western's best defensive weapon was 
Ray Farmer's foot. The 5-foot-11l-inch, 180- 
pound punter kept opponents backed up in 
their own territory all season long with booming 
kicks. 

Feix said the Louisville senior didn't have a 
bad kick all year. Farmer, who led the nation in 
punting for part of the season, averaged 42.4 
yards per punt. 

One of the biggest reasons for the team’s 
success took place not on the field, but in the 
scheduling process when Lamar and Tennessee 


at Chattanooga were eliminated from the 


was 


— Jim Gensheimer 


AFTER BEING KNOCKED onto the track by a tackler, 
fullback Troy Snardon, an Allensville junior, is helped to his 
feet. For the season, Snardon and Nate Jones combined for 
1,650 yards rushing. 


WITH AN AGUSTIN PEAY defender coming at him, John 


Hall, a senior from Goodlettsville, Tenn., looks for an open 
receiver. With an offense geared toward running, Hall threw 
fewer passes this season than in 1979. 


schedule. 

The two NCAA Division | schools beat the 
Toppers the previous year 41-28 and 58-27 
respectively. 

Western's first two opponents in the 1980 
schedule were Evansville and Kentucky State. 
The two NCAA Division II schools provided the 
Hilltoppers with easy wins that would lay fhe 
foundation for a successful season. 

Western had little trouble with either ares 


cruising to a 34-0 lead against Evansville at L.. 


T. Smith Stadium and a 30-0 lead at Kentucky 
State before winning 40-18 and 30-8, 
respectively. 


THOUGH BLOCKED by an Evansville player, Tim Ford, a 
junior from Valley Station, attempts to block a pass. At 
season's end, Ford, who led the team with 111 tackles, was 
named an All-American. 


“— Todd Buchanan 


AFTER CATCHING a 71-yard touchdown pass against 
Evansville, Ron Hunter (86), a Princeton sophomore, is con- 
gratulated by Mark Nelson, a sophomore from Mercer, Pa. 


Hunter had his best game of the season, catching four Passes 
for 100 yards. 


Feix said the importance of the successful 
start was that ‘‘we kept from sustaining the in- 
juries that we did the previous year when we 
played Lamar and UT-Chattanooga. 

‘But when you get ahead, you don't get to 
give your veterans enough experience,” Feix 
said. ‘Some of our pass offense problems may 
have gone back to the fact that in those early 
games when we needed to be working on our 
pass offense and building up some confidence 
in our pass offense, the score put us in position 
where we couldn't pass. 

“It would’ve been embarrassing to the oppo- 
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IN THE SEASON’S second game, Owensboro sophomore 


Barry Skaggs is stopped by two Kentucky State University | 


players. The win helped the team develop the early-season 


confidence it lacked in the previous season. 
— Todd Buchanan 


— Roger Sommer 


A bitter end cm 


said. 
After the two opening victories, the first real 
test to determine whether the ‘Big Red 


Akron. 

The Zips, vying for the league title for the 
_ first time since joining the OVC a year earlier, 
were an important test. The game _ was 

Western’s first conference contest, and it was 
* on the road. 

The Hilltoppers blew several scoring oppor: 
tunities in the first half when they missed two 
field goal attempts and failed to score from the 
| one-yard line. The score ended 0-0 at halftime. 

f ‘We kind of let them out of the bag,” Feix 


~ Western's Passing one 


nent to throw passes and run the score up,” he 


WITH A TOWEL over his head to cool off, Franklin junior 
- Jerry Flippin: sits on the bench between plays during the 
_ Homecoming game. Flippin was one of ie keys to the 


HIS ARMS ‘AROUND a Middle Tennessee: quarterback, 


said. 

The game canuinded asa derenawe battle in 
the third quarter with the only score coming on - 
a two-point safety when US was tackled in 
the endzone. 

The game looked a as if it HICH end 2-0 before 
David Mullen returned a punt 50 yards to the 


Machine” was running smoothly was ae host's 31-yard line. Eight plays later Snardon 


\ 


scored on a two-yard run, the conversion at- 
‘tempt from Hall to Gwinn, was aoe: and 2s ; 
Hilltoppers won 8-2. 

“| think the character of my tenn was expos 
ed in that they did not quit and when we really 
needed to put the ball in the endzone we made 
the big play,” Feix said. ‘‘It (the comeback) 
showed that we had a lot of strength and 
character. 

A week later, Western traveled to Clarksville, 
font to take on an Austin Peay team levaed 


_ Western's | Tony, Wells, a Louisville junio 
him from passing. “Western ain 
Steno: from F ge a Brown threw 


tries to preven 


_ by Peay supporters as “The Angry Red Men.” 
_ Western entered the game ranked eighth na 
~ tionally and had not allowed a score in the first 
_ three quarters of every game. Western made 
the Governors even redder by edmniteiing a 


_ 20-14 beating. 
After an open date, Western Gefeaied visiting 


~ Youngstown State, 42-17, to gain a fourth-place 
‘national ranking on the strength of its 5-0 

record. 

Then came Eastern. 

Eastern was more than just another game. 
Even if the Colonels hadn't been one of the best 
teams in the nation and the defending national 
champion, the contest would have been fought 
with all the intensity of a civil war. To the victor 
_ would go the state bragging rights. 

__- After all, the Hilltoppers and the Colonels had 
‘been slugging it out on the football field since 
1914. 

_ The past two meetings between the schools 

did little to calm the rivalry. In 1978, Western 


won 17-16 on a field goal with no time remain- 


a 


ing. During the previous season, it was 
Western's turn to die by the field goal as a miss- 
ed attempt in the closing seconds sealed an 8-6 
Colonel win. 

The 19,700 fans that turned out on a cool Oc- 
tober day in Bowling Green to see if the teams 
could make it three thrillers in a row were not 
disappointed. 

Snardon, running over people like a 
bulldozer, gave his team an early 7-0 lead on a 
two-yard run in the first quarter. Both teams 
held each other in check until Eastern went 
ahead 10-7 in the third period on a touchdown, 
a safety and a two-point conversion. 

Pressing for some offense, Feix substituted 
his quarterbacks by putting Antone into the 


game at the start of the fourth quarter after Hall 
had failed to move the team in the third 


quarter. The sophomore signal-caller from 
McMurray, Pa., promptly directed a 67-yard 
scoring drive that ended while Griffiths kicked a 
23-yard field goal to tie the game at 10 with 13 
minutes left. 


— Todd Buchanan 


After an Eastern punt, Antone went to the 
ground for four plays, to the air for two, then 
handed off four straight times to Hickman 
senior Elmer Caldwell, who pushed the ball to 
the eight-yard line. Moments later, Griffiths add- 
ed his second field goal, 24-yards, for the win. 

Despite the big win, Feix and his troops had 
little time to savor it because conference foe 
Morehead State and a regional television au 
dience awaited them. 

“One loss is all it takes and it doesn't matter 
who the loss is to,” Feix said. ‘One loss can 
mean (losing) an undefeated season, a con- 
ference championship and a playoff berth.” 

The game was important because the Hilltop- 
pers needed to win away to keep pace with 
undefeated Murray, the country’s top-rated 


fear, continued on page 188 
A HOMECOMING CROWD of more than 20,000 was on 
hand to watch Western defeat Middle Tennessee 30-15. The 
crowd, which tied the record for the ‘second highest atten: 
dance, watched Western clinch its sixth OVC title in 13 
years. 


— Todd Buchanan 


— Todd Buchanan 


FIELD GOAL KICKER Jim Griffiths walks off the field after 
kicking a field goal against Tennessee Tech. Griffiths was 
one of the biggest surprises of the season when he became a 
walk-on starter. 


TAKING THE HANDOFF from Ralph Antone, a sophomore 
from McMurray, Pa., Troy Snardon looks for an opening in 
the Austin Peay defense. Snardon’s maturity as a fullback 
was one of the three main factors in the improvement of the 
running game. 
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AN INJURED Troy Snardon lies on the turf as teammate 
Ricky Gwinn tries to offer assistance. Even though Snardon 
was injured, he later returned to become the game's leading 
rusher 


— Jim Gensheimer 


A bitter end con. 


In a grudge match similar to the Eastern 
game, Western and Morehead played to a 0-0 
tie at halftime. 

Antone got his first start but was replaced by 
Hall when he couldn't move the team on its first 
three possessions. 

Western marched 80 yards for a score to 
start the second half, but the Eagles came right 
back with a drive and a score of their own to tie 
the game 7-7 at the end of the third quarter. 

The Hilltoppers started a drive in the fourth 
quarter that resulted in a 33-yard field goal by 
Griffiths and then locked the game up with less 
than two minutes left when Snardon scored 
minutes after Morehead turned the ball over on 
a fake punt attempt. 

Western turned in its best rushing day at that 
point in the season with 303 yards. But the 
game also marked the slow demise of the 
team’s once potent passing attack. Western 
could make only three completions in 12 at- 
tempts for 22 yards. 

“We've got to do something to throw the 
ball. It’s tough to win in college ball without 
throwing,’ Feix complained after the game. Lit- 
tle did he know how prophetic his statement 
would be when the Toppers faced Murray three 
weeks later. 

Murray, meanwhile, was losing its first game 
— at Eastern. Western moved into sole posses- 
sion of first place in the OVC. 

A little over 21,000 fans, the second largest 
crowd ever to witness a home game, filled 
Smith Stadium on a perfect fall day to see a 
winless Middie Tennessee team take on an 
undefeated Western team. 

Blue Raider coach Boots Donnelly voiced his 
team’s hopes when he said, ‘Il hope we miss the 
bus that goes to the game.” 

The Hilltoppers did little to spoil Donnelly’s 
fears as they rolled to a 35-10 Homecoming vic- 
tory while churning out a season-high 353 yards 
rushing. 


IN THE AIR to push away from an Austin Peay defensive 
back, Nate Jones, a Madisonville senior tries to turn the cor- 
ner. During the game Jones gained 183 yards — his best 
single game mark. 


Murray was humiliated 24-0 at Austin Peay 
that same day and the combination of win and 
loss gave Western its 10th OVC championship 
— its sixthin 11 years. 

During the two weeks that both Murray and 
Western had to prepare for each other, the out- 
come of the games between other highly 
ranked teams would affect Western's playoff 
chances. By the Saturday of the Murray con- 
test, four of the country’s top five teams were 
in Western's southern region. In order to vie for 
either the South's playoff spot or the wildcard 
spot, Western would have to beat the Racers. 

Then it came — the biggie. 

This one was for all the marbles. Murray, 
now 10th-ranked after two losses, was now in 
the proverbial driver's seat. 

The final game pitted an irresistable force 
against an immovable object — the Western of- 
fense against the Murray defense, both best in 
the conference. A week and a day later, the 
NCAA selection committee bypassed Western 
for a playoff bid, and a spectacular year had 
come toa bitter end. 

Despite the loss, Western had its best season 
in seven years. Walters best described the 
season and the loss in a locker room interview 
after the final game. 

“You could never convince me that when we 
came down here that that was going to be the 
score. | just can’t believe that everything they 
did happened right, and we just couldn't even 
get things clicking for us,’ Walters said. 

“But we still got a good team, doggone it, 
and | still believe we're the best in the OVC. 
We're still family. Everybody's a team. We win 
together, we lose together, and that’s just what 
it takes to be a team.” 

Feix added, ‘‘We started the decade of the 
80s just like the decade of the '70s when we 
won the crown. We've won it 50 percent of the 
time in the ‘70s and we started the ‘80s out in 
the same way. 

“It was a tremendous season with only one 
disappointment — the loss at Murray,” he said. 


Kevin Stewart L] 


— Kim Kolarik 


WITH HIS EYES fixed toward the bandit back, Brad Todd, a 
Sonora senior, runs a recovered fumble back for a 


touchdown. The touchdown during the Youngstown game 
was the first of Todd’s career. 


— Todd Buchanan 


WATER DRIPPING from his face, Rick Gwinn, a senior from 
Nashville, Tenn., gets refreshed between possessions during 
the Kentucky State game. Gwinn was one of the captains of 
the team in the fall. 
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Jim Gioithiths 


Jim Griffiths learns 
it pays to walk on to get 


A foot in the door 


Bs: high school athlete dreams of play- 

ing on a college sports team. 

For some the route comes via a schol- 
E others, not so lucky, have to walk on. 

On Sept. 27, a blond-haired kicker sat alone 
in the coaches’ dressing room as his teammates 
next door celebrated a 20-14 win over Austin 
Peay — a victory the walk-on field goal kicker 
had assured. 

It was Jim Griffiths’ first day in a Hilltopper 
uniform. He had replaced Mike Curnutte in 
mid-game and came through to kick two out of 
four field goals. 

Griffiths became Western's starting kicker, 
helping the Hilltoppers win the Ohio Valley Con- 
ference championship. 

Griffiths, a player who had never before got 
what he wanted, was suddenly becoming the 
center of attention. 

‘That first game was more than! could 


believe,’ Griffiths said. ‘‘l was by myself in 
another room and guys with recorders and 
notebooks came in. | thought, ‘For me?’. 

‘After Eastern | thought this all shouldn't be 
happening in one year,” he said. 

Griffiths, a sophomore from Glen Burnie, 
Md., had played football his senior year in high 
school. He had also played soccer, but he never 
had much playing time in the sport.. After 
attending a community college, he had planned 
to go to Towson State, a National Collegiate 
Athletic Association Division Ill school in 
Maryland. 

Griffiths said he became disillusioned with 
the program there, and when the coach could 
not find him an apartment as promised, he 
decided to walk on at Western. 

After his first start, Griffiths strengthened his 
position against Eastern in Smith Stadium Oct. 
25 as he kicked two fourth-quarter field goals. 


Those goals brought Western from behind to 
win 13-10 in a game televised on the Entertain- 
ment Sports Network, a cable TV network. 

Griffiths again became a television star on 
Nov. 1, this time on ABC-TV, as he put Western 
in the lead at Morehead with a 33-yard field 
goal. Western went on to win that game, 17-7. 

The Hilltoppers continued winning, rolling up 
nine wins in a row before losing to Murray State 
and then watching Eastern Kentucky — be 
selected for the NCAA Division I-AA play-offs. 

For his performance in the fall, Griffiths 
received a partial scholarship for the ‘spring 
semester and became a part of the team. 

‘| have had a taste of what's good,”’ Griffiths 
said. ‘‘| have had to struggle for all | wanted, 
and no one is going to take that job (kicking), 
unless an All-American transfers in. | have got a 
taste of what it is like.” 

Griffiths also has the distinction of being 


Western's first barefoot kicker, a move which 
was to get attention, he said. 


He first practiced with Western Aug. 25, but 


Griffiths was not put on the team roster. After 
he didn’t get to travel with the team to Akron, 
Ohio, Griffiths said he had planned to quit the 
team, but he decided to give it one more try. 

It was that Akron game that gave him his 
chance. Western missed two field goals that 
almost cost the Hilltoppers a victory. The 
following Monday, Coach Jimmy Feix held a 
field-goal kicking session. 

That was the first time Griffiths kicked 
barefoot. 

In addition to the attention, Griffiths found he 
could kick further and more accurately. He also 
got a job the next week against Austin Peay. 

Griffiths’ rise to team membership was not 
without pressure, however. 

Though Griffiths was two out of four against 
Austin Peay, he missed his first field goal. He 
said he knew if he missed the second attempt, 
it could be his last chance. 

“| thought, ‘You miss this one, and you're 
gone,’ ”’ Griffiths said. ‘I just concentrated, and 
it went through the uprights. That was a great 
feeling of pure ecstasy.”’ 

Next year he will begin the season as a 
starter, with his days of just being a walk-on far 
behind. 

“It was like a story come true, a storybook,” 
Griffiths said. 

Mark Heath (J 


— Bob Skipper 


— Todd Buchanan 


A 24-YARD FIELD GOAL by Jim Griffiths, a sophomore 
from Glen Burnie, Md., helped the Hilltoppers defeat Eastern 
Kentucky 13-10. Griffiths kicked two field goals during the 
game. 


FOR ATTENTION Jim Griffiths decided to kick field goals 
without a shoe. By doing this he felt the coaches would 
notice him sooner. The idea worked and he went from a 
walk-on to a scholarship player. 
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To make the team, student 


athletes must first concentrate on 


Making the grades 


Photos by Mike Sabo 


ohn Mark Fones wakes up at 7 a.m. on 
weekdays to get ready for classes, just like 
12,605 other Western students must do. 

But unlike most students, when Fones 
finishes classes around noon, another impor- 
tant part of his day starts — tennis practice. 

When an afternoon-long practice ends, he 
studies until bedtime. The next day is the same. 

Fones, a Franklin junior, is one of about 300 
student athletes who faces the challenge of be- 
ing the athlete a coach expects and the student 
he expects of himself. 

When many students think of a college 
athlete, they think of a jock who spends his 
time living and breathing sports. But few realize 
jocks are also students who must go to class, 
do homework, study and take tests. 

‘Sure it’s tough,”’ Fones said. ‘‘Last year we 
played 36 matches, and that really hurt when | 
had to miss classes. Last year’s finals were the 
same week as my conference matches, and | 
had to reschedule half of my finals. That 
rescheduling made things a hell of a lot harder 
on me. 

For Rick Wray, a Hickman senior, playing 
basketball and keeping good grades meant stu: 
dying in strange places. ‘I’m majoring in 
English and it’s fairly hard to keep up with the 
reading assignments,’ Wray said. ‘You have to 


do a lot of reading on the road trips — in the 
bus and in the motels.” 
A coach can appreciate the problems 


athletes face. 

Basketball coach Clem Haskins said, “I think 
a lot of people say, ‘Well, there's a jock over 
there, and they get all they want to eat, and 
they get to live in Diddle Dorm (men’s basket- 
ball resident hall), and they're getting special 
treatment.” 

“Well, they need special 
they're not getting it,’’ he said. 

Football tailback Nate Jones echoed that sen- 
timent. ‘Being an athlete you have to make a 
lot of sacrifices. Your social life isn't what you 
want It to be,’’ Jones, a Madisonville junior, 


treatment, but 


said. 
All Western coaches said that most of their 
athletes are at least average students — they 


have to be. For an athlete to receive a scholar- 
ship and remain eligible to play, he must stay 
off academic probation. 

Lowest grade-point averages start at 1.7, but 
must increase to 2.0 with a junior or senior 
rank. So an athlete who doesn't keep required 
grades is dead weight. 

“First of all, grades are our No. 1. If a kid is 


Academic — athletic feature 


not capable of getting a college degree or work 
ing towards a degree, he cannot help us,” 
Haskins said. 

Many athletes claimed they were recruited 
on their talents and not on their grades, but 
coaches said grades were an important factor 
in recruiting a high school athlete. 

‘Grades are the first thing you look at after 
you determine if an athlete is a good prospect 
talent-wise,’’ football coach Jimmy Feix said. 
“Obviously, you have to determine first if they 
are big and fast enough to play, then you check 
their grades out.” 

However, sometimes coaches do recruit poor 
students because they are exceptional athletes. 

“If there’s a 2.0 student who's a superstar, 
you've got to take a chance on him and hope 
his grades come through,’ swim coach Bill 
Powell said. 

Athletic director John Oldham, a former 
Hilltopper basketball star and coach, said 
despite that recruiting, all athletes must have a 
2.0 high school GPA — the same all students 
must have to enter college. 

That requirement is enforced by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, the college 
athletics governing body. The NCAA added an 


‘Grades are the first thing 
you look at after you 
determine if an athlete is 
a good prospect talent-wise’ 
— Jimmy Feix 


additional education requirement in January 
1981 by requiring all NCAA student/athletes 
take 24 hours each school year. 

Most coaches keep close tabs on players’ 
grades. Some coaches are concerned that their 
players are learning, but mostly they're con: 
cerned about player eligibility. Periodical grade 
checking and mid-term deficiency reports tell 
coaches about their players’ academic status. 
When player is doing poorly, tutors and 
required study hours are implemented. 

Feix required his players to spend |! 2 hours 
weekly at a study table during the fall's first bi- 
term and have two 1!/2 hour study halls during 
the second bi-term. The first study hall was 
mandatory for anyone on academic probation 
from the spring and the second was mandatory 
for anyone receiving two or more deficiencies 
at mid-semester. 


Ron Hunter, a Princeton sophomore, had to 
attend the football study hall in the fall 
semester. 

‘For some people studying is not that hard, it 
really depends on how many hours you're tak- 
ing,’ Hunter said. “| had 18 hours this time and 
between football and studying, it was really 
hard for me.” 

But like most athletes, Hunter learned to 
cope with the pressure. He said he often studied 
with his girlfriend, who helped him out “a 
whole lot.” 

Hunter said any athlete can get a tutor from 
the Hill, but sometimes ‘“‘one of the coaches’ 
wives will tutor you.” 

Haskins hired a full-time academic assistant 
with part of the money from the Hilltopper Hun- 
dred Club, an athletic booster club. Dixie Ma- 
jurin, who according to Oldham “‘rides herd on 
the players,”’ is responsible for getting tutors 
for academically weak basketball players, plan- 
ning class schedules and checking grades and 
class attendance. 

The biggest burden on a athlete's study time 
is the time they spend on their sport. Most 
athletes spend 15 to 25 hours a week in their 
sport during the season. In the off-season, they 
practice about half that time. © 

According to All-American football guard 
Pete Walters, a senior from Shepherdsville, tak- 
ing time to be good in a sport and taking time to 
be good in class is all a matter or priority. 

“Doing well here came with making 
priorities, Walters said. ‘| believe that during 
the season it’s harder to make grades, but 
youre so structured — come to practice, be 
here at this time, be here at that time — that 
you get into the structure in football and you 
learn from it and start doing your grades like 
that.” 

“| think it's helped me being structured and 
being disciplined in sports,”’ he said. “‘If you're 
disciplined in sports, you can be disciplined in 
your studies.” 

Walters put in about 20 hours a week on 
studies and 24 in football. He was president of 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes, a job he 
said took more than eight hours a week. 

“Sometimes it's hard when we leave for a 
road trip and we leave on Thursday and miss 
Thursday and Friday classes,’ tennis- player 
Laurie Leslie, a sophomore from Joliet, Ill, 
said. 

“You can make good grades, it’s not really 
that hard,’ Vivian Higg, an Owensboro senior 
who plays forward for the Lady Hilltoppers, 
said. *'| find myself doing a lot of make-up tests 
and work.” 


} 


“I miss a lot of class notes,” she said. “‘I feel 
that I'm taking away from my books because | 
could be studying more and doing more if | 
wasn't playing. But | wouldn't want to quit 
basketball.”’ 

For most athletes, the energy they spend in 
their sport can affect study habits. 

‘An athlete loses the block of time he spends 
practicing, but when he gets back to.a comfor- 
table warm place after practice or a game, he 
may go to sleep and lose another block of time 
that should be spent for studying,’ Walters 
said. 

Jones said, ‘It’s really very hard because 
you spend so much time on the field, and when 
you come in from practice your mind is tired, 
and you start studying, and it doesn’t sink in.”’ 

Even though student athletes live such a 
demanding lifestyle, statistics show that 
athletes do as well or better in school than the 
average student. 

Of the 134 football lettermen at Western in 
the past 12 years, 105 have graduated, 13 
didn't graduate after their eligibility ran out and 
six could not return to school because of 
academic deficiencies. 

Athletes trade their time and skill for an 
education. Without the lure of sports, many 
athletes would not have gone to college. 


Kevin Stewart 


ASSISTANT FOOTBALL COACH Sam Clark gives advice 
on an assignment to Danny Embree, a Buffalo freshman. Em- 
bree plays running back on the football team. 


A CLASS ASSIGNMENT occupies Todd Sims’ time. The 
Louisville freshman was studying in the athletes’ study hall 
in Smith Stadium. 
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Men's basketball 


The return to fastpaced play and the 
presence of Clem Haskins were reminiscent of 
Hilltopper basketball 15 years ago and it 


hen Western opened its season at 
7. \/ \7 the Wendy’s Classic in Diddle 

u/ Arena Nov. 28, Hilltopper fans had 
a sehise Or deja vu when Western players open- 
ed up a fast break. 

It was as if the famous crowd-pleasing, run- 
and-gun Toppers of the past had come to life. 

The presence of a former three-time All- 
American Hilltopper who used to run and shoot 
with the best of them made the sensation 
stronger. But coach Clem Haskins wasn’t zip- 
ping down the court to throw a winning basket, 
instead he was standing on the sidelines wear- 
ing a three-piece suit and a smile. 

The smile was for his Hilltoppers, who were 
executing the fast-paced basketball style that 
characterized Western. But that style had been 
unhappily absent the past two years. Now the 
fans were smiling, too. 

When Haskins was named head basketball 
coach in April 1980, two days after his 
predecessor Gene Keady announced he would 
coach Purdue, he promised exciting fast breaks 
as often as possible. He didn’t disappoint. 


TROPHY IN THE AIR, members of the men’s basketball 
team celebrate their victory over Murray State University in 
the Ohio Valley Conference tournament. The tournament win 
was Western's 10th since the tournament started. 


— Todd Buchanan 


Playing like the Hilltoppers of old, Western 
ran past eight other Ohio Valley Conference 
teams for the league crown and tournament 
championship. 

But when Western took its revived style to 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., for a first-round National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association tournament game, 
it ran into a brick wall. The University of 
Alabama-Birmingham stopped Western's 
season with a 95-68 beating. Western finished 
21-8. 

Because of schedule conflicts, Western 
students probably didn’t see any tournaments 
— the Wendy’s Classic was during Thanksgiv- 
ing holidays and the OVC and NCAA tour- 
naments were during spring break — _ but 
students did crowd the arena other times. 
Students liked Haskins’ fast-paced basketball 
more than Keady’s patterned, motion offense 
— a strategy one player described as boring. 

“It excites the crowd,’’ Mike Burke, a Lex- 
ington senior, said. ““That’s what | enjoy best 
about the games — the crowd excitement and 
the fast-break style of play.’’ Burke said he saw 
every home game and a couple away games. 

The senior added he had been a Hilltopper 
fan since the Jim McDaniels-led Hilltoppers 
made it to third place in the nation in 1971 and 


HANDS OUTSTRETCHED, Mike Reese, a Hopkinsville 
senior, tries to deflect a pass in the Middle Tennessee game. 
Reese was a leader in assists. 


took the headlines away from the University of 
Kentucky. 

“I just got tired of hearing about the Big 
Blue,’ Burke, who grew up in Wildcat country, 
said. 

The players enjoyed the revived style of play. 

“Keady was a coach that wanted us to slow 
things down,” forward Percy White, a freshman 
from Oxon Hill, Md., said. ‘Haskins is more of a 
running coach, pushing the ball up and down 
the court and scoring. | liked it better faster and 
| think the fans do too.”’ 

Regardless of Western’s style, few expected 
the team to do as well as the previous year’s 
team, which also went 21-8 and lost a first- 
round NCAA game. They lost four starting 
seniors for the fall and were expected to place 
third in the OVC. 

The team started slowly as Haskins ex- 
perimented with different starting lineups and 
player combinations. The team’s inexperience 
became evident when Vanderbilt came back 
from a 15-point deficit to topple Western in the 
Classic final, 78-76. Seven games later, an 84- 
58 thrashing by the University of Connecticut 
in that school’s Mutual Classic left Western at 
5-4. Days later the Hilltoppers looked sluggish 


continued on page 196 


_ Todd Buchanan 
AFTER SCORING a basket in the Middle Tennessee game, 
freshman Percy White from Oxon Hill, Md., and Elkton 


freshman Gary Carver run up court. White, who only started 
in seven games, became the fourth leading scorer. 
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Old times un. 


in an 86-83 triple-overtime win over the Univer- 
sity of the District of Columbia, an NCAA Divi- 
sion Il member. 

When students returned from Christmas 
break to get serious about studies, Western had 
to get serious about playing basketball because 
OVC play was starting. The OVC games and 
OVC rivalries bring most Western fans to the 
games. 

Lisa Harper, a Columbia senior, went to only 
two games because she had to ‘work, do 
homework and stuff like that.’’ But she saw the 
two games she thought would be the most 
exciting. 

‘| went to the Murray and Eastern games,” 
Harper said. “‘l went because of the rivalry they 
have with Western.” 

Harper was not different from many students 
who either didn’t care to see the team play or 
didn't have the time. ‘‘] usually had something 
else to do,’ Shari White, a junior from 
Newbursh, Ind., said. ‘The ballgames aren't 
that important to me. I care if Western wins but 
| don’t care about seeing them play.” 

For others, however, the OVC games are the 
season's best. ‘‘Western is one of the strongest 
teams in the OVC,” Robert Sailing, a Louisville 
junior, said. Sailing said he enjoys sitting in the 
student section and being part of the crowd. 

“If Western is blowing them out, the crowd 
gets lackadaisical, but close games and big 
games get the crowd up,” he said. 

Western proved early it was a conference 
contender by beating Akron at home. One 


HANDS in the air, Western players Carver, sophomore 
Kevin Dildy from Chicago, Ill., and senior Rick Wray from 
Hickman surround a Morehead player. Western defeated 
Morehead twice during the season. 
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game later Western continued to play well 
when it defeated Tennessee Tech away and 
took Murray into overtime on the Racer court 
before losing by two points. 

Western was starting to play well, and two 
players were also playing exceptionally well — 
Craig McCormick, an Ottawa, Ill., junior, and 
Tony Wilson, a Lexington sophomore. 

McCormick, despite the lasting effects of flu 
he got during Christmas break, continued to 
play the way that had made him an All-OVC 
selection the year before. McCormick's scoring 
(14.3 points per game) and rebounding (6.9) 
were similar to his previous year’s averages, 
but enemy defenses knew McCormick was the 
key to Western's inside game and surrounded 
him with defenders. 

McCormick responded by passing to team- 
mates for open shots. He finished the season se- 
cond on the team in assists. 

The 6-foot-9 center said the team played bet- 
ter with good fan support. 

“This year’s attendance was not as good as 
the past couple of years, but as far as vocal 
support, the fans were very appreciative of our 
play,’ McCormick said. “‘It gives you a good 
feeling when someone goes after a loose ball on 
the floor and the fans show their appreciation."’ 

“It makes you feel good and want to play bet- 
ter. That’s one of the reasons why we only lost 
one game here,”’ he said. 

With four seniors gone and McCormick a 
marked man, Wilson took up the scoring slack. 
Wilson, highly touted as a high school player, 
was only partially effective the year before. But 
with experience behind him Wilson blossomed 
into the player fans and coaches expected. 


— Mike Collins 


THE NCAA JINX continued as Western lost to the Universi- 
ty of Alabama-Birmingham 93-68 in the first round of the 
Mideast Regional. White has a shot blocked in what Coach 
Clem Haskins said was the worst game of the Hilltoppers’ 
season. 


The 6-foot-7 forward led the team in scoring 
with a 14.6 average and grabbed 6.3 rebounds a 
game. Perhaps just as significant were Wilson’s 
explosive two-handed slam dunks that excited 
the crowd and often demoralized the opponent. 

When asked what he enjoyed most about 
Western games, Louisville sophomore David 
Fairleigh said, ‘‘Tony Wilson slamming.”’ But 
Fairleigh wasn’t alone. Many students said they 
liked Wilson's antics the most. 

Western's biggest OVC test came when it 
visited Eastern and Morehad on successive 
nights — a trip known as ‘“‘Death Valley.”’ 

The Hilltoppers needed something extra to 
get them past the swing into Eastern Kentucky. 
They got something the College Heights Herald 
called “White Lightning’ — Percy White 
lighting. 

White gave Western the push it needed by 
coming off the bench to score a career high 25 
points against Eastern and 19 points against 
Morehead in 84-80 and 77-65 wins. 

‘| wasn't playing 110 percent all the time,” 
White said. ‘The coach helped me realize that | 
wasn't giving my all. During the second half of 
the season | started to give more and | realized 
how good | could play.” 

White's heroics were just part of an impor- 
tant effort Haskin’s got from his players on the 
bench all year. Haskins often said, ‘‘] don't have 


five starters, but eight or nine starters.” 
continued on page 199 


DESPITE AN ATTEMPTED BLOCK by an Alabama- 
Birmingham player, freshman Tony Wilson from Lexington 
scores two of his game-high 20 points. Wilson led the team in 
scoring and was the Hilltoppers’ second leading rebounder. 
— Todd Buchanan 


— Todd Buchanan 


Deg TS 
Old times ... 

Western’s super substitute was forward Ken- 
ny Ellis, a sophomore from Winter Haven, Fla. 
“| was happy with the role that | played as the 
sixth man coming off the bench and giving the 
team the spark they needed,”’ he said. 

“| started some games earlier in the season, 
then, | started playing some off the bench. 
Coach Haskins came to me and asked me 
which role I liked better, and | said coming off 
the bench. We discussed it and thought that 
was the best thing to do,” Ellis said. 

Such reasoning and play did not go unnotic- 
ed by the fans, many of whom had favorite 
players. 

“Kenny Ellis was my favorite,’’ Tom Brieske, 
a senior from Cincinnati, Ohio, said. ‘‘I think he 


A LOOK OF determination on his face, White moves to the 

basket against Alabama-Birmingham. Western was making 

its third appearance in the NCAA tournament in five years. 
— Todd Buchanan 


em 


— Todd Buchanan 


gets in there and hustles and turns the team 
around.”’ 

Fairleigh’s favorite was White. “He just came 
on at the end of the season and helped the team 
out,’’ Fairleigh said. 

-Western raised its record to 17-5 with three 
more conference wins before facing Murray in 
Diddle Arena. The team hoped to revenge its 
only conference loss.. A Western win would 


clinch the OVC regular season title and put the 


OVC tournament at Diddle Arena. 

Western slashed Murray by 22 points with a 
resounding 66-44 win. For the second year in a 
row, the nets at Diddle Arena were cut in 
celebration of winning the conference. 

The Hilltoppers traveled to Louisville’s 
Freedom Hall to take on the Louisville Car- 
dinals, an 18-8 club that had won its last 12 
games. Beating the Cardinals, or even playing 
them a good game would gain Western respect 
and some national recognition since Louisville 


BETWEEN TWO Austin Peay players, Wilson passes to a 
teammate. Wilson was one of the crowd favorites as his two- 
handed dunks excited the crowd and demoralized the 
opponent. 


was the defending NCCA champion. 

The game also drew because it was one of 
the few between major state universities of dif- 
ferent conferences. Louisville had played 
Western only twice since 1963. 

Western played gallantly, but with the score 
close in the first half, a technical on Haskins 
gave momentum to the home team. Louisville 
won, 90-75. 

The Cardinals never really put the Hilltop- 
pers away and Western hurt its own chances by 
hitting only seven of 22 foul shots — 31.8 
percent. 

In the OVC tournament, the Hilltoppers had 
little trouble with Austin Peay in a 84-72 win, 
but Murray had to come from behind to defeat 
Middle in overtime by two points. 

During opening round games Friday night, 
long-time Western fan Jim Pickens, a Bowling 
Green senior, talked about Western basketball. 


continued on page 200 


— Todd Buchanan 
WITH A HAND in his face, Reese puts up a jump shot 
against Alabama-Birmingham. Western shot 48 percent dur- 
ing the game but Alabama-Birmingham's 54 percent shooting 
was too much. 
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Old. 

“| bleed Hilltopper red,’ Pickens said. ‘‘l 
believe I’m as good a fan as | should be with the 
schedule that I have.”’ 

Pickens, a student assistant in the sports in- 
formation office for three years, said he had 
missed three home games since 1964. Pickens’ 
father played and coached at Western and his 
mother was a cheerleader. 

“| think fan enthusiasm has greatly diminish- 
ed in the past 10 years. There’s not as many 
hard-core fans as there use to be,”’ Pickens said. 
“In the mid ’60s during Haskins’ years, fan sup- 
port grew consistently during the three years he 
was here and peaked when McDaniels played. 
It’s just not been the same since.” 

“But | think it’s on the upswing now with 
Haskins as head coach and the style of basket- 
ball he plays,” he said. 

Debbie Tomes, a Bowling Green junior, said, 
“| think it’s really important for the student 
body to support athletics.’ Tomes, who said 
she came to her first Western game as a second 
grader, watched the tournament from her 
parents’ Red Towel seats. 

About 7,400 fans were in Diddle Arena as 
Western took on the Racers to decide who 


CIMESS on 


would get the NCAA's automatic post-season 
bid. White, now a starter, starred by muscling 
the smaller Murray team for 18 points on eight 
of 11 field goal attempts, but it was free throws 
by freshman guard Bobby Jones that gave 
Western the edge for a 71-67 win. 

The next day Western found it would be play- 
ing Alabama-Birmingham at Tuscaloosa with 
the winner going on to play Kentucky. Western 
fans rushed for tickets with the possibility of a 
Kentucky-Western matchup. Western had 
whipped Kentucky 107-83 in a 1971 NCAA 
game. 

An estimated 1,250 Western fans, more than 
any other school had at Tuscaloosa, awaited to 
see if Western could defeat the Alabama school 
and meet Kentucky. But a disappointed crowd 
saw Western fall flat on its face in a 93-68 loss 
— its worst in 21 NCAA appearances. 

“It's a shame we had to play such a poor 
game in a tournament like this at a time like 
this,’ Haskins said after his game. ‘‘My ball 
club is much better than they showed tonight. 

“We've had one helluva a year,” he said. 

Kevin Stewart L] 


A VICTORY over Middle Tennessee gave White cause to 


celebrate. White, nicknamed “White Lightning" after vic- 


tories over Eastern Kentucky and Morehead, scored 20 
points in the game. 


— Todd Buchanan 


A winning beginning 


NBC's Rookie Coach of the Year starts his coaching 


hen he was 10 years old, Clem 
Haskins walked across a field on his 
father’s farm in Taylor County. 


He saw his brother Paul and their neighbor, 
an All-State high school player, shooting 
baskets. Paul threw the ball to his brother and 
Haskins hurled it into the hoop. 

“I threw it just like a baseball, and | hit the 
first shot | ever made,”’ he said. 

On that day 27 years ago, Haskins set out to 
begin a basketball career that would culminate 
with a head coaching job at Western. 

“| had no idea at the time that | would end up 
playing college and pro ball. | was struggling 
just to go to school, and | had no idea what | 
was going to do,” he said. 

After high school, Haskins became one of the 
top five recruited players in the country. The 
University of Louisville and the University of 
California at Los Angeles wanted him. Closer to 
home, three schools in the Southeastern Con- 
ference tried to sign him. 

U of L eventually won Haskins’s favor. But 
after a summer term he left the school. ‘‘The ci- 
ty was too big, so | decided to transfer,”’ he said. 

The year was 1965 and Haskins transferred 
to Western and the Ohio Valley Conference. 

Like almost all universities, Western had no 
black team members. Coach Ed Diddle was 
often rumored as saying he didn't want any. 
But Haskins denied that. ‘‘If he was like that | 
didn’t know it. And even if he was, he would 
have been honest enough to admit he was 
wrong.” 

Haskins tound the racial situation at college 
the same as in high school — harassment on 
the road, respect at Western. In 1965 he scored 
55 points and hit 25 field goals — records that 
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still stand today. He became a three-time All- 
OVC Player of the Year and was an AIll- 
American his last two seasons. 

Yet his biggest moment came in 1966 at the 
Bowling Green airport. At 2 a.m. Western had 
just returned from a road trip defeating No. 1 
Kent State and No. 2 Loyola of Chicago. 

“We arrived at the airport and there were 
about 10- to 15,000 people there to meet us. 
Our plane couldn't even taxi down the runway 
it was so jammed,”’ Haskins said. ‘‘God, it was 3 
a.m. when we finally got back to the arena.”’ 

“It showed that athletics can help break 
down prejudices, and Bowling Green was pre- 
judiced at that time. It also showed Kentucky 
that blacks can be accepted both on the court 
and off as people,”’ he said. 

Haskins was picked in the first round of the 
National Basketball Association draft by the 
Chicago Bulls. 

‘| had a good pro career and | wouldn't trade 
it for anything,’’ he said. However, he didn’t 
find NBA life as exciting as his high school and 
college career. 

‘In pro ball it’s a job. There’s not as much 
fun in it because when you quit performing 
you're out. Unfortunately college ball is becom- 
ing the same way today. It’s a business now 
and it’s not as fun as it use to be.”’ 

Haskins played ball until he was 34, and 
scouted for the Washington Bullets his last 
season. 

In 1977 he was named part-time assistant 
coach at Western. In 1978, he became Gene 
Keady’s full-time assistant. In March 1980, 
Keady announced that he was leaving Western 
to take the job at Purdue. Rumors flew that 
Haskins would become Western’s, and the 


career with a 21-8 season 


OVC’s first black coach. 

“| didn’t apply for it when Richards left and | 
wasn't going to this time either. | felt that | had 
paid my dues to Western, and | guess | had 
pride in myself. | figured that if they wanted 
me, they would come and get me,” he said. 

Western did want Haskins. 

“| first felt that | would someday be head 
coach at Western about five years ago. It was 
only a matter of time before it happened,”’ he 
said. 

But few expected the new head coach to 
spark a winning season his first year. 

“If we keep getting some good talent, I'll 
make it. | have an excellent staff and that’s 
what it takes,’’ Haskins said. 

The team made it to the NCAA champion- 
ships with an OVC championship under its belt. 
The group was expected to place third in the 
OVC, but surprised other schools with its 
motivation and 21-8 record. The record got- 
Haskins the NCAA Rookie Coach of the Year 
award from NBC-TV and the OVC Coach of the 
Year award from league coaches. 

“People often praise only the head coach dur- 
ing the good, but everybody else deserves some 
credit,’ he said. 

For Haskins his job at Western is a dream 
come true. “I feel my career has helped give 
blacks confidence. My experience has shown 
that blacks have potential,’ he said. ‘I’m not 
bitter. My past has helped me prove a point and 
has pushed me to greater heights.” 

Kevin Webb L] 


AS THE TEAM celebrates winning the OVC tournament, a 
wet Haskins gets ready for a post-game interview. Haskins, 
who was named NCAA Rookie Coach of the Year by NBC, 
was thrown into the shower after the win over Murray. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL RESULTS 
Won 21 Lost 8 


WESTERN South Carolina 
Western VANDERBILT 
WESTERN Alabama-Huntsville 
Western TEXAS TECH 
WESTERN Rice 
Western DAYTON 
WESTERN Evansville 
WESTERN St. Louis 
Western CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN District of Columbia 
WESTERN Akron 
WESTERN Tennessee Tech 
Western MURRAY STATE 
WESTERN Austin Peay 
WESTERN Middle Tennessee 
WESTERN Morehead State 
WESTERN Eastern Kentucky 
WESTERN Morehead State 
WESTERN Akron 
WESTERN Tennessee Tech 
WESTERN Austin Peay 
WESTERN Murray State 
Western MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
WESTERN Eastern Kentucky 
WESTERN Northern lowa 
Western LOUISVILLE 
WESTERN Austin Peay 
WESTERN Murray State 

MEN’S BASKETBALL TEAM — Front row: Clint Allen. Second Carver, Percy White, Rick Wray, Craig McCormick, Alex Mosley, Tony Western ALABAMA-BIRMINGHAM 


row: Kevin Dildy, Scott Blankenship, Bobby Jones, Mike Reese, Bryan Wilson, Ken Hatcher, Kevin Burris. Back row: Bill Edwards, Donnie 
Teater, Kenny Ellis. Third row: Anthony Bolwes, Don Evans, Gary McFarland, Dwane Casey, Clem Haskins, Ray Hite, Kerry Farrar. 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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Diddle dorm 


Diddle Dorm gives the men’s basketball team a 


Home court advantage 


Photos by Mike Collins 


Hall, away from all other campus housing 
— but it is a dorm. 

All the floors are carpeted, but it is still a 
dorm. 

The only residents of the building are basket- 
ball players, and the rooms are twice as big as 
those in Pearce-Ford Tower, but it is still a dorm 
— an athletic dorm. 

According to the players who live there, Did- 
dle Dorm is not your average dorm. 

It could be the red doors that mark the en- 
trances. Maybe it’s the red carpet covering the 
back steps. Or it might be lack of a lobby desk. 

Residents of Diddle Dorm believe a homelike 
atmosphere sets Diddle apart from other 
dorms. 

“We are like a big family,’’ Anthony Bowles, 
a Hopkinsville sophomore, said. 

Isolation is one advantage many players see 
to living in Diddle Dorm. “‘To be away from peo- 
ple is nice,’’ Bobby Jones, a freshman from 
Macon, Ga., said. ‘‘It gets us away from the 


) iddle Dorm is near Science and Technology 


A CHALKBOARD SIGN in Diddle Dorm’s lounge serves as 
inspiration to basketball team members. The lounge, which 
has a television and a study area, is one of the few places a 
player can relax before a game. 


noise and to concentrate on 
studies.” 

In Diddle Dorm the players are usually only a 
few minutes away from most academic 
buildings. Although the location may be conve- 
nient to class, the players’ basketball schedules 
are not. 

“It is harder for us to go to class,’ Tony 
Wilson, a Lexington sophomore said. ‘‘After a 
night game we're tired, and we don’t want to go 
to classes the next morning. If we were down in 
Barnes, we might not make it to classes as 
often.” 

The biggest advantage, according to the 
coaching staff, is that the entire team is in one 
place and is easy to find. 

‘By having all the players together curfew is 
easy to handle. The coaching staff doesn’t have 
to run all over looking for players,” athletic 
director John Oldham said. 

Craig McCormick, a junior from Ottawa, Ill., 
said, ‘‘It’s not that big of a hassle getting us all 
together for a team meeting.” 

But the advantage of isolation and team 
togetherness can also be a problem. 

Team members said they felt out of the main 
stream. The players also have curfews, study 
hours and fewer open house privileges. 

The dorm does have open house hours — 7 


it helps us 


p.m. to midnight on Friday and Saturday, 5 
p.m. to 10 p.m. on Sunday — but because 
athletes reside there, they do not last as long as 
open house hours for other dorms. 

“You just need to find a girl with her own 
apartment,’ McCormick said. 

“Seriously, though, it is hard on the social 
life. We're isolated and we don’t get to mingle 
with the rest of the university,’’ he said. 

‘“‘We are paying a price to live here,’’ Kevin 
Burris, a Campbellsville freshman, said, “We 
didn’t get a Christmas break, and we also did 
not get a spring break either.” 

Although Diddle Dorm with its carpet and 
larger rooms may seem plush, the coaches 
must make sure the dorm continually passes in- 
spection with the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. 

The University of Kentucky used to have the 
ultimate athletic dorm, the Wildcat Lodge. The 
problem with the Lodge was that facilities of- 
fered to the basketball team were not made 
available to the rest of the student body. 

The NCAA recently revised its housing 
bylaws, and since then many universities have 
taken a second look at their dorms. 

‘Ever since they (the basketball team) have 
been there, | have emphasized that building be 
operated under university housing, which it 
presently is,’’ Oldham said. 

“| even had the Ohio Valley Conference com- 
missioner, Jim: Delany, come by and inspect 
the house,” he said. ‘I didn’t want to see the 
same thing happen to us as happened to UK.” 

But there have been some questions about 
the house, Oldham said. ‘‘There once was a 
washer and dryer in the building. Since other 
students did not have access to one, they were 
removed.”’ 

Oldham said the only major difference be- 
tween Diddle Dorm and other university hous- 
ing is Diddle Dorm’s carpeting. 

“The bottom floor is concrete, so we had to 
put in carpet,”’ he said. 

According to the OVC commissioner, 
Western's athletic dorm is nothing compared to 
those at Kentucky or the University of 
Alabama. 

‘“‘My impression was that the housing situa- 
tion was no more extravagant than the rest of 
the dorns,”’ Delany said. “You didn’t have ice 
cream machines and whirlpools in the place 
like you did at several other schools. The only 
thing they had different was carpeting; but that 
was because the house is so old.” 

In addition to providing equal housing for 
athletes and non-athletes, a second part of the 
NCAA housing rule states that non-athletes 
should be allowed to live in the dorm. 

“We did offer the university the chance to 
put people in the dorm if needed,’’ Oldham 


i ect 


said. ‘‘| don’t believe there should be an empty 
bed in the entire university if there are people in 
need.” 

“If we would put people in there, it would 
only be on a temporary basis,’ housing director 
Horace Shrader said. ‘‘] don’t believe the people 
would be too happy going into an athletic 
dorm.” 

He said non-athletes in Diddle Dorm would 
have trouble adjusting to the life of the team. 
Oldham agreed. 

“If I'm not an athlete, | may not want to go to 
bed at 11 p.m.,”’ Oldham said. ‘“‘But since the 
students would be staying at the dorm, they 
would be subjected to the dorm rules. And 
since lights are turned out at 11 p.m., the stu- 
dent wouitd have to go to sleep rather than 
study.”’ 


The players felt non-athletes may not under- 
stand the.psychology surrounding a loss. 

‘‘When we lose, we don’t want to hear about 
it,’ Bowles said. ‘If we had someone here that 
was not connected with the team, they would 
be wanting to know what happened. This would 
really get a lot of players mad.”’ 

But Bowles likes his small ‘‘family.”’ “We win 
together, and we lose together. We know 
everyone's problems and try to help each 
other.”’ 
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WITH POSTERS and clothes in the background, Anthony 
Bowles, a Hopkinsville sophomore, laughs at a joke from 
Clint Allen, a Beaver Dam Freshman. The rooms at Diddle 
Dorm were larger than most dorm rooms and were occupied 
by one person. 


UP THE HILL on Normal Drive, Diddle Dorm sets among the 
academic buildings. The house which belonged to the late 
basketball coach E. A. Diddle, was converted into a speech 
clinic and now houses some basketball team members. Its 
homelike atmosphere sets it apart from other dorms. 
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Even with talent and potential, 
the Lady Toppers finished 


One more than even 


( oach Eileen Canty had everything a 
coach could want in 1981. 

The Tops had good recruiting in 
1980. especially when two high school All- 
Americans transferred to Western from the 
University of Kentucky. However, the team 
wasn t able to put together a great season. 

After beginning the year with six school 
records in their second game, the Hilltoppers 
finished the season 15-14. They missed a 
chance to tie for second place in the. Kentucky 
Women's Intercollegiate Conference by losing 
their last game to the University of Louisville, 
83-78 

With that loss went the team’s chances of ad- 
vancing to post-season play for the first time in 
the school’s history. 

In all. Western set eight records during the 
season 

With their second win over Campbellsville. 
121-66. the team set school records for most 
points scored in a game. The 187-point output 
by both teams also set a record for most points 
scored in a game. 

Records for the most field goals and the best 
field goal percentages in a game also fell. The 
Hilltoppers connected on 54 field goals in 80 at- 
tempts. good for 78 percent. The Toppers also 
made 29 assists in the Campbellsville game. 

Forward Sharon Garland, a London 
freshman, broke the record for best individual 
field goal percentage. connecting on 14 of 18 
field goal attempts for 77.8 percnet. 

However, Garland couldn't hold on to her 
record too long. Teammate Jane Lockin took it 
away when she got 13 of 13 attempts from the 
field in a home game against Murray State. 

All-Ohio Valley Conference veterans Alicia 
Polson and Laurie Heltsley got their shot at the 
record books during the season as well. Polson, 
a Glasgow senior, and Heltsley, a Beech Creek 
junior, joined the list of five other women at 
Western to score more than 1,000 career 
points 

Despite all the records, the Tops finished 
with a 15-14 record. 

“We were much improved over last year (the 
Tops finished the 1979-80 season with a 8-19 
record), but still, the season was not as we had 
anticipated it to be.’ Cathy Canty said. 

Indeed, Canty had hopes for her Toppers — 
and with good reason. She thought the squad 
was talented and balanced between veterans 
and newcomers 

“This squad was definitely the best bunch of 
recruits I’ve come up with,” Canty said. “It was 
a banner recruiting year, and we had excellent 
depth 


Two top recruits were transfers from the na- 
tionally ranked University of Kentucky. Senior 
point guard Geri Grigsby was a part-time starter 
at Kentucky, ranking among the all-time assist 
leaders of the Kats. 

Grisby was named Miss Kentucky Basketball 
in 1977, a title honoring the state's best high 
school player of the year. The high school All- 
American was also named Player-of-the-Year in 
1977 by a national magazine. 

Grigsby led the Toppers in assists for the 
year, finishing with 111. She felt that transferr- 
ing from Kentucky ‘was the best change | ever 
made and | don't regret it one bit. Western has 
made basketball fun again,” she said. 

Garland was voted Miss Kentucky Basketball 
in 1979, after leading her Laurel County High 
School team to three consecutive state cham: 
pionships. Garland was voted a first-team All- 
American her senior year. 

The 5-foot-11 forward was a valuable reserve 
at Kentucky, although she saw limited action 
with the Kats. 

However, the situation was different for 
Garland at Western. She was a starting forward 
for the Toppers and averaged 13.5 points a 
game. 

“Coming to Western was a complete change 
from my freshman year — for the better,” 
Garland said. ‘The girls here get along really 
well and that really wasn't the case at U of K. 

“We might not have won as many games as | 
thought we would, but I'd rather be here with a 
15-14 record than at U of K going to the 
regionals as the KWIC champs,” she said. 

In addition to transfers Grisby and Garland, 
Canty also strengthened her squad with 
freshman recruits Dianne Depp, a 6-foot:-1 
center from Owensboro; Kim Harrison, a 5-foot- 
11 forward from Laruel Hills, Fla.; Angie Payne, 
a 63 center-forward from Riverdale, Ga., and 
Cindy Young, a 5-foot-8 guard from Monticello, 
Ind. 

Depp started at center at the beginning of her 
collegiate career and played consistently 
throughout the season. Depp led the Toppers in 
field goal percentage, finishing with 61.8 per- 
cent and an average of 10.2 points per game. 
Her performance earned her a spot on the All- 
OVC freshman team and the AllLOVC second 
team. 

Depp said her role on the team came as a Sur 
prise. “I really hadn't expected to play that 
much my first year — especially starting, she 
said. ‘‘But that really inspired me to work hard 
all season.” 


“In college ball, your position is never wrap: 
continued on page 207 
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THE LAST FEW seconds of any close game is important. In 
the Murray State game, sophomore Sherry Ford from Horse 
Branch, and Dianna Depp, an Owensboro freshman, watch 
as Murray makes an effort to win the game. Murray had the 
ball the last six seconds of the game and with one second left 
shot and missed. — Todd Buchanan 
IN THE AIR Geri Grigsby, a McDowell senior, tries to deflect 
a pass. Grigsby, a transfer from the University of Kentucky, 
came in to become the Topper's leader in assists with 111. 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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One MOTE cont. 


ped up — especially when you are competing 
with Jane (Lockin) for the center position,” 
Depp said. 

Harrison was a top reserve, who came off the 
bench to hit several crucial shots. Her strong 
outside shooting earned her top scoring honors 
against Morehead State and aided the Topper 
effort in an 83-78 overtime win at Northern 
Kentucky. 

Payne saw early action with the Toppers at 
the center position, but elected to transfer to 
Georgia State after the fall semester to play 
closer to home. 

Canty said she “looked to the balance be- 
tween newcomers and veterans as a positive 
factor in the Tops 1980-81 season.” 

Senior co-captains Polson and Vivian Higgs, 
an Owensboro junior, headed the list of five 
senior, three junior and two sophomore 


— Todd Buchanan 


THE BASKET is close as Laurie Heltsley a junior from 
Beech Creek, skirts around two Raiders. Heltsley ended up 
leading the team in scoring with an 18-point average. 


WHILE HER TEAMMATES score the decisive basket in the 
Middle Tennessee game Cindy Young, a freshman from Mon- 
ticello, Ind., jumps in celebration. Young was part of the 
“banner recruiting year’ Western had, according to women’s 
basketball Coach Eileen Canty. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


veterans. 

Polson’s experience and team leadership 
were evident in her consistent play. The 5-foot- 
10 forward from Glasgow was the second 
leading rebounder on the squad, averaging 6.7 
rebounds and 12.8 points per game. She paced 
the team from the free throw line, hitting 72 of 
85 attempts for an 84.7 percent, one of the 
highest percentages in the country. | 

Polson and Heltsley were both named to the 
Division IIl Academic All-American squad by 
the College Sports Information Directors of 
America. Polson, a psychology major with a 3.9 
grade-point average, is considering a medical 
career. ‘‘Now that I’m done with basketball, | 
want to work towards a career. But | might help 
the team out next year, possibly doing a little 
scouting,’ she said. 

Heltsley, a Beechmont junior, led the Tops in 
scoring this season, averaging 18 points a 
game. Heltsley held the top scoring honors in 
15 of Western’s 29 games. The 5-foot-10 guard 
also led the Tops in steals, coming up with 45 


on in addition to handing out 91 assists. 
Heltsley was named to the first-team All-OVC 
team for the second straight year. 

Lockin, a 6-foot-3 center, was one of five Top- 
pers to finish the season with a double-figure 
scoring average. Lockin averaged 10.2 points 
and 6.3 rebounds a game. Lockin dominated 
one area of the game — blocked shots. She 
stopped 73 attempted shots and was the only 
Topper to reach double figures in that area. 

The season began with a rigorous condition- 
ing program. The program, modeled after that 
used by the men’s team, included a strict diet, 
springs, weight lifting and drills. 

The conditioning paid off, since the Tops 
were able to stay healthy and almost injury-free 
throughout a 29-game schedule, one of the 
school’s longest for a women’s basketball 
team. 


AS SHE PUSHES away a player from Middle Tennessee, 


Kim Harrison a freshman from Laurel Hill, Fla., goes after a 
lost ball. Harrison was considered by Coach Canty as one of 
her more valuable substitutes. 


— Todd Buchanan 
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However, not all players were excited with 
the conditioning program. ‘‘The worst part was 
dreading it, the second worst part was doing it, 
and the third worst part was trying to walk 
back to the dorm after you did it,’’ Grigsby said. 
She said, “if you can make it through practice 
you Can survive anything.” 

The Tops played in two invitational tour 


naments, taking them to Madison, Wis., and 
Miami, Fla. 

Western placed third in the Badger Invita- 
tional at the University of Wisconsin in early 
December. But, Cecilia Mimms, a senior-from 
Indianapolis, Ind., was sidelined for the season 
after a Knee injury that required surgery. 

During Christmas vacation, the team was in 
the Miami Jamboree, which featured some of 
the top teams in the South. 

“We didn’t do that well,’’ Polson said. ‘‘We 
lost all of our (three) games, but they were 


against top schools. We gained a lot of good ex- 
perience, though.”’ 

Western tied with Middle Tennessee for 
second place in the OVC, with a 4-2 record. The 
Toppers finished with a 5-7 record in the KWIC, 
putting them in a tie with Louisville for fifth 


place. Sally Raque 


IN AN EFFORT to set up a play, Geri Grigsby, a McDowell 
senior, calls time out. Grigsby was one of the Toppers better 
players. She transferred from the University of Kentucky to 


go to a smaller school. sin Ganehalmer 


Off the court people see her 


as Western’s Homecoming Queen. 
But on the women’s basketball team, 


Jane Lockin is considered the 


Center of attention 


ane Lockin is a lady and a Lady Topper. Ac- 
cording to Lockin, the two go hand-in-hand. 
And after being crowned 1980-81 


Homecoming queen, many would tend to agree 
with her. 

The 6-foot, 3-inch blonde from Benton, IIl., 
sat in her rainbow-colored dorm room and ex- 


plained her theory. 
“The girls on the team are just that — girls. 


ew ee ey 
ease4eng 
BEE Qng 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL TEAM — Front row: Shari 
Price, Cindy Young, Alicia Polson, Vivian Higgs, Sherry Ford, 
Geri Grigsby. Second row: Shirley Fulkerson, Cecilia 
Mimms, Kim Harrison, Angie Payne, Jane Lockin, Dianne 


They are feminine. Actually, that’s why | came 
to play for Western. | really wasn’t planning on 
playing college ball, but after coming to 
Western and meeting the girls on the team | 
changed my mind.”’ 

Lockin said the coaches and players en- 
couraged her to get involved in other campus 
activities as well. 

“IT could easily see that there was more to 
these girls than just basketball. They all had 
other interests as well, and that was important 
to me,”’ she said. 

“| didn’t want to fall into that common 
stereotype of being an athlete that just sits 
around and dribbles a ball all day long,’’ Lockin 
said. 

So she decided to come to Western her 
freshman year in 1978 to play bal! and major in 
business administration. She also came to get 
involved. 

Lockin did get involved. In addition to her 
center position on the Lady Topper squad, she 
became active in Western’s chapter of the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes and became 


treasurer of the chapter. 
Another opportunity to become involved 


came this fall when Lockin was nominated as a 
Homecoming queen candidate. 

“| was really thrilled,’’ Lockin recalled. 

“The first thing | did was to go to Coach 
(Eileen) Canty and tell her about it. | wanted to 


IN THE LOCKER room before a game, Jane Lockin waits 
for the trainer to finish wrapping her ankle. Because of the 
ankle injury, the Benton, Ill. sophomore had to have her ankle 
taped before every game. 


Depp, Sharon Garland, Laurie Heltsley. Back row: Kris 
Schreiber, Pam Herriford, Nancy Bolen, Eileen Canty, Hilary 
Allen, Nancy Lorten, Amy Kitchens, Christy Keith. 


_ ball 


make sure it wouldn’t interfere with my basket- 
ball,’’ she said. 

Lockin felt that her role as a basketball 
player was a big factor in her winning the 
crown. ‘Basketball has provided me with an op- 
portunity to meet so many people and to be 
seen by a lot of others. | think a lot of my sup- 
port must of come from athletes and sports 
fans in general. 

“I guess when you're 6-3, you get noticed,” 
she said. 

Now Lockin gets noticed not only as the 
tallest player in the history of women’s basket- 
at Western, but also as the tallest 
Homecoming queen in Western’s history. 

“Il remember during our first home game 
when | blocked this shot. Someone in the crowd 
stood up and said, ‘Western’s the only school 
who’s got a Homecoming queen that can stuff a 
a shot!’ I really enjoyed that,’ Lockin said. 

Indeed, that someone was right. Lockin can 
“stuff a shot.’’ She proved that this season, 
tallying up 73 blocked shots on the year, an 
Ohio Valley Conference record. 

So it seems Lockin has proved her theory. 
One can be a lady and an athlete as well. ‘‘If | 
had to pick out one good thing that came out of 
winning the Homecoming queen competition, 
it’s that | hope the fact has changed some peo- 
ple’s minds about the stereotype of the woman 
athlete,’ she said. 

According to Lockin, the other Lady Toppers 
agree. ‘‘They tease me and say I’m good for our 
image. Now Coach Canty introduces me as ‘our 


center and Homecoming queen,’ ”’ Lockin said. 
Sally Raque L] 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL RESULTS 
Won 15 Lost 14 


Vanderbilt 
Campbellsville 
EAST TENNESSEE 
LOUISVILLE 
Northern Kentucky 
Dayton 
NORTHWESTERN 
Western Michigan 
MIAMI 


WESTERN 87 
WESTERN 121 
Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
WESTERN 
Western 
Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
WESTERN 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 103 
Western 78 


AUBURN 

dT-Martin 

TENNESSEE TECH 
KENTUCKY 

Murray State 

Austin Peay 

Eastern Kentucky 

Middle Tennessee 
MOREHEAD STATE 
EASTERN KENTUCKY. 83 
MOREHEAD STATE 60 
Northern Kentucky 78 
Kentucky Wesleyan 
AUSTIN PEAY 

Murray State 
KENTUCKY 

Middle Tenneseee 
Southern Illinois 
LOUISVILLE 
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A HALO OF INNOCENCE over his head, Big Red tries to 
steal a hug from Little Red. The son of mascot Big Red, Little 
Red was added in the fall. 


WHILE THE MEN’S basketball team is in the locker room, 
yell leaders Jennie Sauer, a Louisville sophomore; Sally Anne 
Sadler, a Morehead sophomore; and Mark Allen, a Henderson 
junior, wait for the team to make their appearance. 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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| 


A record year for Big Red 


estern’s mascot is one year old. 
And in that year Big Red became 
Western’s symbol statewide. 


Big Red buttons, pins, dolls, puppets, T- 
shirts, mugs and even a record have gotten the 
Big Red mark. 

“I think the record just shows how much 
spirit Western fans have; the record shows how 
much Big Red has become a great team mascot 
with a lot of support,’ cheerleader Jack Quire, 
a Jeffersontown sophomore, said. 

Bowling Green sophomore Jim Holton wrote 
the song, called ‘‘Big Red Boogie.” 

“He (Big Red) needed something to identify 


- with and tell him what he does,”’ Holton said. 


He got the Alumni Association to support his 
song, and it was recorded within three days of 
being written. The cheerleaders and an elemen- 
tary school class chanted in the background. 

The mascot also helped with the recording 
session and promotions of his new record. 

“Big Red was at the recording session mainly 
for a motivation factor, and he played the sax- 
ophone,”’ Hodgenville junior Mark Greer, Big 
Red’s alter ego, said. 

“It (the record) is something for students to 
remember Big Red by when they graduate,” 
Quire said. ‘It should be very special for 
students who were here in spring 1980 because 
he was first created then.”’ 

If the record sells well, the group plans to 
print a cover with Big Red and his saxophone. 

Greer was selected in spring 1980 to be the 
second Big Red. 

Although he auditioned before a three-man 
panel and was asked to put on the Big Red suit, 


he did not think he would get the part. ‘‘I just 
knew | was crazy, but | didn’t know how crazy 


everyone else was,” he said. 

“Mom thinks it’s cute,” 
thinks I’m an idiot.” 

Big Red's cheering abilities got him a Key to 
Spirit award last August. Greer (as Big Red) 
competed with other team mascots at the Na- 
tional Cheerleaders Association cheerleading 
camp at Virginia Tech. 

Western's cheerleading squad also got top 
honors, winning a blue ribbon in each area of 
competition. They won third overall at the 
association’s camp. 

“They all did an exceptional job,’’ adviser 
Becky Rhoten said. ‘When you look at who we 
placed behind, you know what we mean.” 
Western placed ahead of Ohio State, but behind 
Memphis State and the University of Kentucky. 


“Western walked away with the respect of all 
the schools there after they saw what our 


Greer said. ‘‘Dad 


YELL LEADERS — Front row: Jack Quire, Jim Gibson, Barry 
Morgan, Dale Augenstein. Back row: Jenny Johnson, Patti Vencill, 
Annette Thurman, Janice Dockery. 


cheerleaders did,’ Greer said. 

Often Big Red dresses in costume, according 
to the theme or team in a ball game. Greer 
comes up with the ideas for the costumes and 
has friends help make them. 

Along with marching with the band, enter- 
taining spectators and bouncing along the side 
lines, Big Red interrupts the cheers to hug a yell 
leader or lift her. His favorite antics are stealing 
pom pons and eating basketballs. At Homecom- 
ing the cheerleaders introduced Little Red, son 
of Big Red. 

‘‘He’s just a special treat,’’ Rhoten said. Little 
Red entertains fans and their children running 
around the field or stadium looking for his dad- 
dy, Big Red. And, just like his daddy, he jumps 
around, plays with the fans, cheers with the 
cheerleaders and yells with the coach. 

Patti Davis U 


YELL LEADERS — Front row: Tom Daugherty, Mark Allen, David 
Dilley. Back row: Sally Anne Sadler, Jennie Sauer, Karen Sheryak. 


A cheerful ending 


erry Sauer had never been a cheerleader 

before she became one in the fall of 1979. 

And she'd never been in the hospital 
before then, either. 

But many things changed for her after that 
semester. 

Sauer discovered she had Hodgkins disease, 
a form of cancer, shortly after Christmas that 
year. 

The disease kept Sauer in Louisville’s Subur- 
ban Hospital for three weeks. 

During that time, Sauer got cards from 
Western administrators as well as students. She 
received letters from former university presi- 
dent Dero Downing and Gary Ransdell, assis- 
tant director of alumni affairs. The cheerleaders 
gave her a silver plate, a music box and a bou- 
quet of flowers. And she received many suppor- 
tive phone calls — the most memorable from 
former head basketball coach Gene Keady. 

Keady told Sauer that if the basketball team 
won that night against Murray, he would give 
her the game ball. 


The Hilltoppers won, 68-48, and th 
cheerleaders brought the ball to her the a 
day. 

Because she missed an entire semester of 
school, Sauer said she will graduate in 
December 1981. She was an_ alternate 
cheerleader this year. 

Sauer said her experience with Hodgkins 
disease has changed her outlook on life. 

“The entire incident was like a nightmare,” 
she said. ‘Now I’m more appreciative of the 
things | took for granted.” 

Sauer said there is a 90 percent chance the 
disease will never show up again. 

‘| just pray to God that it never does.” 

Perry Hines 
and Andy Drewlinger 


TO ACCOMPLISH HER DREAM of being a cheerleader, 
Louisville sophomore Jennie Sauer first had to conquer 
Hodgkins disease. Her doctor discovered the cancer when 
she was home for the holidays in January 1980, but she was 


able to return to the squad in the fall. 
— Tresa Megenity 
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Swimming 
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The swim team set three goals, and 


ae ; 
7 14. 


although they didn’t achieve all of them, 


Two out of three ain’t bad | 


a feeling of victory and frustration. 
They had the thrill of winning the 
Midwest Intercollegiate. Championship but 
didn’t reach the primary goal of the season — 
the 100th career victory for coach Bill Powell. 

Going into the season, the swim team had 
three goals. The first was to come out with a 
winning record — a tradition broken only in the 
team’s first year in 1970. 

With most of the swimmers from last year’s 
11-0 team returning, a winning record seemed 
assured to everyone except Powell. 

“At the beginning of the season, | knew we 
were going to win our share, but with the team 
we had, | was not sure about the way things 
would turn out,’ he said. He was concerned 
about the young team going against Indiana 
State, Kentucky and Eastern Kentucky. 

Powell did expect his team to win its share of 
meets, and they finished the season with a 5-2 
record. 

“Beginning the season | knew we were not all 
that good,” Powell said, ‘‘but I just had a feeling 
that they would come around because of the 


f | 1 he season left swim team members with 


type of kids they are.’ 

After early losses to Eastern Illinois and Ken- 
tucky, the team bounced back to beat Indiana 
State and win the Midwest Intercollegiate 
Championship. 

“We were kind of dissappointed over not go- 
ing undefeated,’ Mark Ritter, a senior from 
Belleville, Ind., said. ‘I mean we should of 
beaten UK and we should have beaten Eastern 
Illinois, but we were just sick, and they (Eastern 
Illinois) just overpowered us.”’ 

But the team had another disappointment. 
Powell failed to get his 100th coaching victory. 

At the start of the season, Western needed 
only six victories to reach the mark. ‘“‘I started 
the program from scratch 12 years ago, and | 
believed that we would reach the mark against 
Eastern,’’ Powell said. 

But because of the early losses, the chance 
at the magic mark would come _ against 
Kentucky. 

The previous year, Western had beaten Ken- 
tucky by the final relay. This time the roles 
were reversed: the score was tied eight times, 
the lead changed hands three times and Ken- 


tucky won the meet in the last relay. 

With the loss to Kentucky, Powell feared the 
team would be down for the next meet — the 
Midwest championship. 

“We were really down for the next three 
days,’ Bobby Couch, a freshman from _In- 
dianapolis, Ind., said. ‘‘But then the captains 
took control and started talking up the upcom- 
ing meet, telling us to forget about Kentucky 
and think about the Midwest.”’ 

“Il wanted to try to keep everyone’s head on 
straight,” Ritter said. ‘‘I kept telling them to 
forget Kentucky and think about the 
championships.”’ 

Western captured the championship, win- 
ning seven of 17 events and setting six school 
records, accomplishing goal No. 3. 

“We just swam out of our gourd,’’ Powell 
said. ‘‘Every guy had at least one lifetime-best 
swim. | mean, Couch had never swam under 
five minutes in hte 500 freestyle before, but he 
came out and swam a 4:49.” 

“Everything just seemed to fall into place,”’ 
Couch said. ‘I came in hoping to improve my 
time but not that much.”’ 


That's because the crowd played an impor- 
tant part in the victory. At every important 
meet, the stands were always filled. 

“It just does something inside of you to see 
all those people in the stands,’’ Peter Edwards, 
a sophomore from Liverpool, N. Y., said. The 
team also entered the pool clapping with 
enthusiasm. 

“It was something we just picked up on,” Rit- 
ter said. ‘‘Edwards brought it down from his 
high school and we just started using it.” 

“We used it in my high school,’’ Edwards 
said, ‘‘It had a good beat and it seemed to get us 
really psyched up and when the crowd started 
picking up on it like they did against Kentucky, 
it really got us up.” 

Powell believed that the closeness of his 
team coupled with the team goals were main 
factors that contributed to the season. 

“Oh man, they were so close throughout the 
year,’’ Powell said, “‘When they lost to UK they 
were down but they just picked themselves up 
and went in there and won that thing (the 
Midwest championship).”’ 

“‘Also,”’ Powell continued, ‘‘People think of 
swimming as an individual sport, but it’s really 
a team sport with each individual going for a 
common goal — victory.” 

The team reached its common goal with a 
winning season and the Midwest championship. 

But there was still disappointment in the 
failure to reach No. 100. But as Ritter said, “‘It’s 
over and it’s done with.” 

Lee Grace 


— Todd Buchanan 


SWIMMING RESULTS 


Illinois Invitational 9th of 15 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 

WESTERN 


WESTERN 


Evansville 

Louisville 

EASTERN ILLINOIS 
Indiana State 

Vanderbilt 

WESTERN Eastern Kentucky 
Western KENTUCKY 

Midwest Intercollegiate Championship 1st of 11 


SWIMMING TEAM — Front row: Todd Cabelka, Randy Gifford, Tim 
Ring, John Kahrs, Roberto Ledesma, Bob Couch. Second row: Bob 
Wood, Dave Girard, Chris Jircitano, Scott Irwin, Ron Finley, Gary 
Oertel, Matt Kraft, Pete Edwards. Third row: Shane Strait, Tom 
Weiler, Cliff Hardin, Jeff Glover, Ryan Hardin, Bob Peck, John Holst. 
Back row: Don Vear, Gregg Henry, Jeff Webber, Gus Palas, Mark Rit: 
ter, Kevin Swaidner, Bill Powell. 


— Bobby Roe 
AFTER WINNING the 1000-yard freestyle, Ron Finley, a 
junior from Plymouth, Mich., is congratulated by coach Bill 
Powell. Finley set a new record in the 1000-yard freestyle, 
breaking a record by 10 seconds. 


COATS AND TOWELS thrown on the chairs are left after 
Western’s loss to the University of Keritucky. Mark Ritter, a 
senior from Belleville, Ill, is consoled by Ron Finley, a junior 
from Plymouth, Mich., and Matt Buckley, a sophomore from 
Bridgeville, Pa. A loss on the last event prevented Powell 
from reaching his 100th career victory. 


_— Todd Buchanan 


IN THE 200 -YARD backstroke, Joe Mason, a junior from 
Walton, Ind., celebrates setting a record. The old record had 
been set by fellow teammate Ron Finley, who won it back 
later in the season. 
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Gymnastics 


Injuries and a new scoring process 
helped put the gymnastics team 


Off balance 


ith four members from the previous 
W team returning, it appeared the gym- 

nastic team had the experience 
needed for a winning season. 

But with four injured gymnasts, an inex- 
perienced coach, a rules change and doubts 
about the team’s future, the team’s chance for 
a winning season was gone. 

Because the best performer and three other 
members were injured, the team only finished 
second in two meets and finished last in four 
other meets. Also because of injuries, the team 
did not participate in regional competition. 

“Most of the accidents were just freaks of 
nature,’ coach Charlie Farrington said. 

Henderson sophomore Stacy Williams had 
her cheek bone fractured during a warm-up 
when a teammate kicked her in the face. ‘‘l was 
just stretching out and had turned around when 
Mary (Raible, a Louisville sophomore) acciden- 
tally kicked me,” Williams said. 

But Linda Warren's accident was not a freak. 

The sophomore from Syracuse, N.Y., the on- 
ly team member with a scholarship, was prac- 
ticing on the parallel bars during Christmas 
break when she broke her ankle. 

“I was practicing a new dismount on the 
bars,” she said. ‘When | came off, | just landed 
wrong and hurt it.”’ 

Williams said, ‘‘We were all so surprised that 
she got hurt ‘cause she did the trick so well. 
When she landed she told us that she thought 
she had hurt herself.” 

Warren said she had high hopes at the begin- 
ning of the season. “But they kind of went 
down the drain.” 

The only girl to escape injury was Susan 
Stromzand, a sophomore from Lowell, Mich. 

“| guess | was lucky,” Stromzand said. ‘‘The 
only injury | ever had that was connected to 
gymnastics was a broken nose | got during a 
fight my brother and | were having over 
whether we would watch a baseball game or a 
gymnastic meet.” 

Because most experienced members were 
out with injuries, the team faced an even bigger 
problem — inexperience. ‘‘With all the in- 
juries,” Farrington said, ‘‘we had to rely on 
those who didn’t have it (experience). 

“All of the freshmen had no experience,”’ the 
coach said. “‘And many of them could not han- 
dle the pressure of the crowd and the judges.” 

The team also had an inexperienced coach, 
its second coach in two years. 

Farrington was a team member two years 
ago and had not had any coaching experience. 


WHILE GETTING READY for the Eastern meet, Mary Rai- 
ble, a Louisville sophomore, gets some advice about her floor 
exercise from coach Charlie Farrington. The floor exercises 
were only one area in which the team competed. 


“I! will admit that | was hurting for 
knowledge,” she said. ‘A lot of things were not 
done normally — such as the schedule. | just 


did not realize the paper work that is required to 
set up a schedule.” 

Another problem the team had was keeping 
score. 

In 1980 the Federation of International Gym- 
nastics changed the point values for all 
movements. The change in scoring made the 
gymnasts change their routines. 

Farrington said there was disagreement be- 
tween her and the judges on the interpretation 
of the rules. “Many of the judges had a difficult 
time in learning the new rules and many judges 
dropped out because they did not want to take 
the time to learn the new rules.” 

Williams said, ‘I had to change my routine 
three times because of the disagreement in 
scoring. It was very frustrating. We had to do 
harder tricks and because we had to do that, we 
had to press our luck and that was where the in- 
juries occurred.” 

Stromzand said, “At the beginning of the 
year the tricks that | was doing were not worth 
all that much. By the time I realized that, it was 
too late to do anything about it. | mean it is real- 
ly hard in the middle of the season to work out 
a new routine.” 

Many team members were wondering about 


the future of the team because of the coaches, 
performances and budget cuts. Five girls from 
the previous team had transferred to other 
schools. 

‘We were a team that was essentially thrown 
together,’’ Stromzand said. ‘‘| mean, there was 
absolutely zilch in recruiting last year.”’ 

Fort Knox sophomore Joni Robinson said, 
“We started last year without a coach and 
(were) wondering if we would have a team. This 
year | assumed things would be the same.”’ 

But the team did have hope. 

‘In the back of our minds we knew if we had 
a respectable season, it may possibly cause 
them (the university) to take a closer look at the 
program and keep it,’’ Stromzand said. 

But keeping the team rested with budget 
cuts. 

Many people, especially university officials, 
did not know what would happen. 

“I could not even venture a guess,’ 
director John Oldham said. 

Even with these rumors, the prospect of the 
sport's elimination did not bother any of the 
gymnasts. 

‘Wondering if we were going to have a team 
was the least of our worries,’ Stromzand said. 
“Most important thing was that we would im- 
prove our scores.” 


, 


athletic 


Lee Grace L] 


— Todd Buchanan 


GYMNASTICS RESULTS 


Western 87.85 EASTERN KENTUCKY 118.15 
Ball State 105.5 
Western 77.57 GEORGIA COLLEGE 113.45 
Western Carolina 27.28 
Western 71.6 KENTUCKY 113.95 
Western 108.05 SOUTHEAST MISSOGRI 132 
Central Arkansas 105.1 
Central Missouri 100.9 
Western 96.95 MEMPHIS STATE 127.95 
East Tennessee 126.35 
Western 96.8 EASTERN KENTUCKY 132.75 


GYMNASTICS TEAM — Susan Stomzand, Mary Raible, 
Lisa Powell, Richard Farley, Jeff Lindsey, Linda Warren, Joni 
Robinson, Charmaine Farrington. 


— Todd Buchanan 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT are found on a mat at a 
gymnastics meet between Eastern and Western. Joni Robin- 
son, a Fort Knox sophomore, stretches her arms after her at- 
tempt on the uneven bars. Robinson, who had injured her 
ankle earlier in the semester, had had her cast off only a 
week before the meet. 


WITH HELP from assistant coach Richard Farley, Linda 
Warren practices on the uneven bars before the last meet of 
the season with Eastern. The Syracuse, N.Y., sophomore had 


been one of four gymnasts injured earlier in the season. 
— Todd Buchanan 
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Riflery 


The rifle team hoped for a bid to the NCAA 


championship, but with a rookie coach and three 


new members, the six marksmen found themselves 


Missing the mark 


hen a team loses two All-Americans, 
the effect isn’t usually drastic. 
But when the team _ has six 


members — like the rifle team — the loss of 
two All-Americans plus one other member can 
make a big difference. 

Three veterans were left: Steve Cser, a 
sophomore from Fords, N.J.; Eric Sack, a 
senior from Cincinnati, Ohio; and Greg Stickler, 
a senior from Louisville. 

“At the start of the season, | really didn't 
know any of them (the incoming freshmen), but 
by looking at their records | saw they were 
pretty good shooters,” Cser said. 

Kirby Sack, a freshman from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, had competed in the Olympic trials. She 
just missed a chance to qualify for the Olympic 
team. 

Dan Pyle, a freshman from Youngstown, 
Ohio, led his high school team to three state 
championships and gained the mark of an 
expert. 

Chris Lair, a freshman from Jenkins, Okla., 
won many state championships and placed 
fourth at the U.S. National Team tryouts. 

But even though the freshmen had reputa- 
tions as good shooters, they still had to face 
something they had never faced before — col- 
lege pressure. 

“The pressure in college shooting is a whole 
lot different than it is in high school,”’ Cser said. 
‘The reason we didn’t perform as well probably 
stemmed from this.”’ 

The previous year, the rifle team had placed 
seventh in national competition, but this season 
the shooters ranked 11th nationally. 

“We just got nervous,” Eric said. ‘‘The 
match pressure is just so much different than it 
is anywhere else.” 

The team faced additional problems when 
Kirby broke her elbow in the early part of the 
season. ‘| was out in the country and | was 
climbing on some rocks when | fell,’ she said. 
“After that | was mentally afraid to come back. 
But the bone healed quicker than anyone ex- 
pected, and before anyone knew it | was back. 

“In a way it was kind of a good thing that it 
happened,” she said. ‘The accident gave me a 


RIFLERY RESULTS 


Western 4,363 EASTERN 
Western 4,444 MURRAY 
OVC Tournament 


4,540 

4,587 
4th of 7 
3rd of 3 
3rd of 3 
3rd of 7 
3rd of 200 
1st of 20 


Western Kentucky Invitational 
Roger Withrow Invitational 
Kentucky State Championships 
NRA/ISU Sectionals 

Camp Perry Matches 


chance to take a break, and a break was 
something | thought would improve my 
shooting.” 

Cser said, ‘For a long time we were just 
traveling with four and that really hurt us.”’ 

But when the freshman returned, she broke 
her brother’s shooting record at a match at 
Camp Perry, an Army camp in Missouri. 

“| had been loud-mouthing about the record 
all week,” Kirby said. ‘When we got to Camp 
Perry, | told him (Eric) to take a last look at his 
record because he wouldn’t have it much 
longer. 

“At first it had kind of been a joke. But once | 
got out on the range, the more | started to think 
about it, the easier the mark seemed to be.”’ 

Kirby broke her brother's record by three 
points. 

Cser said lack of coaching experience 
hampered Sgt. Gene Chaffins with his young 
team. 

“He is not really a coach,” he said. ‘‘All he 
does is assign things and handles the paper 
work for the Army.”’ 

Lair said the coach was unfamiliar with 
shooting as a sport. “‘It just took him a little 
longer to get familiarized with shooting,” he 
said. ‘‘He also had to get used to us.” 

“Toward the end, we began to show more im- 
provement in the matches,” Lair said. 

The improvement led to two successive 
third-place finishes and a first-place win. 


WITH OTHER TEAM MEMBERS in practice, Sgt. Gene 
Chaffins watches Kirby Sack, a freshman from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as she aims. Chaffins took over as coach after the 
previous coach Sgt. John Baker, was transferred to Fort 
Jackson, S.C. 


“Il figured we would pull through,” Kirby 
said. “I just had confidence that the team would 
pull through and qualify for nationals.” 

But 11th place ended hopes for a National 
Collegiate Athletic Association championship 
berth; Western missed a bid by 25 points. 

“Considering the number of freshmen on the 
team and the lack of experience that we had, | 
think we did a pretty good job,”’ Kirby said. 


Lee Grace L] 


RIFLE TEAM — Front row: Greg Stickler, Steve Cser, Eric Sack. 
Back row: Chris Lair, Dan Pyle, Kirby Sack, Gene Chaffins. 


— Steve Lowry 


CONCENTRATION is essential to good marksmanship so 
Steve Cser eyes his target on the shooting range. The 
sophomore from Fords, N.J., was one of two returning 
members of the riflery team. 

— Steve Lowry 
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The men’s cross country team achieved the first 
perfect score in the OVC championship while 
track team members broke two national records 


Smelling like a rose 


ecoming head coach of a _ nationally 
B recognized team, winning the OVC and 

finishing sixth in the NCAA national 
championships could only happen in a dream. 

But dreams sometimes come true, just as 
they did for Curtiss Long. 

In Long’s first year as coach of the men’s 
cross country team, the men not only won the 
Ohio Valley Conference championship, but 
placed sixth in the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, the team’s best since second place 
in 1974. 

“It was a coach's dream,”’ Long said. ‘‘l mean 
on Aug. 20, | was the assistant coach at the 
University of Georgia planning for the upcom- 
ing season when | heard that the position had 
opened up. 

“I interviewed for the job on the following 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday | got the job,” he 
said. ‘‘On Sept. 1, | arrived at Western.”’ 

Long replaced Del Hessel, who had become 
head track coach at the University of New Mex- 
ico. He inherited from Hessel everyone from the 


Men's track/cross country 


previous year’s OVC championship team — in- 
cluding All-American Larry Cuzzort, a senior 
from Evansville, Ind., and Simon Cahill, a 
freshman from Whitkirk, England. 

“I came into an ideal situation,’’ Long said. “I 
was following a well established long-distance 
expert (Hessel) and gaining a nationally ranked 
team.” 

In cross country, the team score is based on 
the individual finishes of each runner, and the 
team with the lowest points wins the meet. 
Against Murray, Western won 19-40, only four 
points away from a perfect score. 

Even though Western did not get a perfect 
score against Murray, they would do it when it 
GOUNnLECC REL eum IOs tan meet eCmm@ViG 
championships. 

Western runners claimed the first five places 
in the meet, and for the first time ever in the 
OVC championship someone had a perfect 
score. 

“It was a classic display of group dynamics, ”’ 
Long said. ‘‘It seems that everyone just pulled 


— Ron Bell 


energy from each other.”’ But the meet was run 
in the worst condition — mud. 

“We anticipated that we had the two best 
runners and that Murray had the next best 
two,’’ Long said. ‘‘But a sea of mud is a great 
equalizer.”’ 

“Il quite enjoyed it (running in mud),’’ Cahill: 
said. “l saw all that mud and said, ‘Hey man, 
I'm back home’. ”’ 

‘Most of the races | ran in back home were 
like that,” he said. ‘‘So | was quite pleased with 
it.” 

After the OVC, Western had to compete in 
one more meet before it could enter the NCAA 
Southern Regional Championship. To par- 
ticipate in the NCAA championships, a school 
must have participated in six meets during the 
season. Before the regionals, Western had been 
in only five. 

“| had hoped to run a home meet on Oct. 
18,"’ Long said, ‘‘But no one wanted to run 
here.’’ That was because the conference meet 
was the next week, and the University of 


WITH EYES FORWARD, Thomas Smith clears a hurdle 
during the 110-meter high hurdle race against Murray. The 
sophomore from Norristown, Pa., won the OVC 60-meter 
hurdles for the second year. 


Louisville was having a meet with all Louisville 
area schools. 

Long then tried to schedule a meet with Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan, but the NCAA told him the 
Southern Regional could be counted as the 
sixth meet. 

At the regional meet, the team finished 
second behind East Tennessee, but as one of 
the top five schools it qualified for the national 
championships in Wichita, Kans. 

In Wichita, Western finished sixth with both 
Cuzzort and Cahill winning All-American 
honors. Throughout the year Western had con- 
sistently grouped its finishers together, but in 
Wichita there was a gap of 52 places between 
Cahill (18) and Dave Murphy (70), a senior from 
Liverpool, England. 

“The separation occurred just because of the 
sheer numbers, Long said. “When the gun 
goes off, it is very difficult to stay together. But 
in looking at the times, there was only a 27- 
second separation between Cahill and Murphy. 

“What he (Cahill) did places him in a rare 
class,’ the coach said. ‘He had so many things 
conspire against him. | don't think many people 
appreciate the magnitude of what he did.” 

Two nights before the meet, Cahill dreamed 
he would do well. 

“| had a life-like dream that | had finished 
14th,” he said. “When | woke up, | said, ‘This 
can't be. Then when | crossed the finish line 
and was told my time, | couldn't believe it.” 

Long said, ‘In 40 years you may never have 
a collection of athletes like | had ever again.”’ 


Lil inning isn’t everything, it’s the 
only thing,” according to a 
sports adage. 


Long has taken that saying to heart but has 
adjusted it to fit the men’s track team. 

“Winning isn’t everything, but taking the ef- 
fort to win is,’ Long said. 

Working with a squad that was outnumbered 
by almost every school in the conference, 
Western finished second in OVC’s indoor meet 
and third in its outdoor meet. 

We won 7 out of 17 events at the OVC, but 
Middle (Tennessee State University) just beat 
us with their depth,’ Long said. 

Two examples of this were seen in the jump- 
ing events and the high hurdles. 

Middle Tennessee scored 46 points — one- 
fourth the total points in the meet — in both 
the triple and the long jump. 

The secand example of MTSU's depth was 
the 60-yard hurdles. Campbellsville freshman 
Tony Smith won the race, but runners from 
Middle Tennessee finished second, third and 
fourth. 

“We knew we didn't have the team depth 


AFTER THE. KENTUCKY INTERCOLLEGIATE Cross 
Country Championships, Simon Cahill, a freshman from 
Whitkirk, England, and Ron Becht cool down. Cahill gained 
All-American honors later in the season. 


that Middle had,” Long said, “but we went in 
there trying to win. 


“The reason we run meets is to run NCAA 
national qualifying times, he said. “A win-loss 
record leads to nothing more than personal 
satisfaction.” 

Personal satisfaction was what five in- 
dividuals and one relay team went for at the na- 
tional championships, in Detroit, Mich. 

But only one team member, Lubomyr Cham- 
bul, a junior from Scarborough, Canada, had 
any success. 

Chambul finished seventh in the shot put 


with a throw of 62-7, half an inch away from 
scoring in the meet and making All-American. 
With the start of the outdoor season, Western 
again was faced with the problem of not having 
enough team members. 

In the first meet, the team lost to Murray 
State University by eight points. Those eight 
points were lost in two events Western could 
not enter. 

“Murray had the only javelin thrower and the 
only pole vaulter,’ Long said. “We could have 
had other people compete in those events, but 
to have them compete in an event they are not 
trained for increases the chance for injury.” 

Injuries were one problem Western did not 
have to face until the end of the season. Going 
into the OVC outdoor championships, Western 
had not had one serious injury. But in one hour 
Western lost two runners: Ben McLeod, a 


i 


— Jim Gensheimer 


sophomore from Chesapeake. Va.. and Barry 
Mountain, a freshman from Alexandria, Va. 

With the loss of these two runners, Western 
was knocked out of four events — events in 
which they scored no points. 

“There was nothing that could be done,” 
Long said. 

Assistant coach Don Bradley said, “Ben was 
in second place with 10 yards to go when, 
bingo, his hamstring went. - 

“| couldn't substitute anyone for them 
(McLeod and Mountain) since they had to 
qualify for the spot they were in, Long said. “It 
was a Situation that when you are thin in an 
area and you become injured, you become 
void.” 

At the Mason-Dixon games Ron Becht set a 
national collegiate record in the 2,000 meter 
run, the first time a Western runner had ever 
broken such a record, with a time of 5:11 
minutes. 

At the Dogwood Relays, Murphy broke the 
meet’s 10,000-meter record by nine seconds. 
His time of 28:05.2 also established him as the 
fastest qualifier for the NCAA national 
championships. 

Even with the records set by Becht and Mur- 
phy, the team lost twice in the OVC tourney. 

“If you do well, you smell like a rose,” 
Bradley said. “If you lose though, you smell like 
a Cigar.” 


Lee Grace |) 


Kim Kolarik 
AFTER FINISHING SECOND in the 1,000-meter run at the 
OVC Championships, Ron Becht raises his hands in celebra 
tion. The junior from Tillsonburg, Canada, set a collegiate 
record in the 2,000-meter run at the Mason-Dixon Games 
three weeks before the championship. 


MEN’S CROSS COUNTRY RESULTS 


WESTERN 19 
Kentucky Intercollegiate 

Joe Binks Invitational 

Indiana University Invitational 
Ohio Valley Conference 

NCAA Southern Region 

NCAA Championships 


Murray State 40 
1st of 4 
7th of 7 
1st of 10 
1st of 7 
2nd of 54 
6th of 29 


MEN’S TRACK RESULTS 


WESTERN 64 
Ohio Valley Conference 


Murray State 72 
3rd of 8 
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Men's track/ cross country 


ne word summed up the women’s track 


The women’s cross country and track teams’ team — youth. But a second word also 


: : lied — talent, a talent h Cecil 
effectiveness was hampered because athletes were in Ward had been’ pa tigi rv i aan 


The team’s weak spot was distance events. 
Yet the problem was soon remedied for the 


women’s cross country team, which only a 

year earlier had finished last in all their events. 
Much of the reason for Western's distance 

improvement was freshmen Tina Jordan of Sor- 


rento, Mich., and Kathleen Beumel of 
i scat nin sae . Owensboro, both experienced high school 


— sores = cross country runners. 
2 patron pie But going into the season, both runners were 
—_ aie sete not at their full running potential. 


Beumel had had strep throat all summer and 
just “‘couldn’t run as well. “I just wasn’t up to 
my base,”’ she said. 

Jordan said she had shin splints. “They were 
minor in nature,”’ she said, but they could have 
caused problems. 

Jordan and Beumel, track team members, 
joined a group of track team volunteers trying 
to make up for a lack of cross-country 
specialists. 

In preparation for their season, the team 
competed in the Westport Invitational. With on- 
ly four runners in competition, Western did not 
figure in the team scoring, but Jordan came 
through to show her season-long potential with 
an individual performance of 13th. 

“In a situation like that,’’ Ward said, “‘you 
have to go for the win and settle for what you 
Geta. 


‘We needed to gain some team experience 
and taking part in the Westport meet did just 


TIMERS CHECK their watches as runners cross the finish 
line in a 100-meter dash at Western. The meet was the only 
home meet for the women. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


that for us,’ he said. The Kentucky Invitational 
was also a meet to gain experience. 

Western finished 11th out of 15 teams on the 
strength of Jordan's and Beumel’s running at 
37th and 49th. 

But the meet was significant because it broke 
the string of last-place efforts which plagued 
the team the season before. 

“Everyone felt good,’ Ward said. “If we had 
the people, we may have felt different because 
we would have done better.” 

In the next meet, the Kentucky Inter- 
collegiate Cross Country, Jordan finished se- 
cond — only one second behind the leader. 
With Beumel finishing 12th Western finished 
fourth, two points behind Louisville. 

According to Ward, Western could have 
finished third if not for an injury during the 
race. 

“Joyce (Fowler) stepped in a hole at the mid- 
way point,’ Ward said. ‘She finished the race, 
but she was only. able to walk the rest of the 
course. This enabled them (Louisville) to just 
sneak in on us.” 

With a 10th-place finish in the Indiana Univer- 
sity Invitational and the return of Sandy Seith, a 
junior from Oak Ridge, Tenn., the team went in- 
to the Ohio Valley Conference race at 
Morehead with high hopes. 


“| felt that we had the same chance that 
everyone else did,’ Ward said. “| had people | 
could depend on, and | felt our chances were 
good.” 

At the OVC, Western finished in third place 
behind Murray State and Eastern Kentucky 
University. Jordan and Beumel finished second 
and sixth. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


WITH A LOOK of determination, Lorri Kokkola, a 
sophomore from Windsor, Canada, throws the javelin during 
the Kentucky Women’s Intercollegiate Conference meet. 
Kokkola was one of the self-appointed team leaders during 
the year. 


“| figure we did as well as we could,” the 
coach said. “You can only do as well as what 
you ve got to work with.”’ 


oing into the track season, it seemed 
the women would not have all the cross 
. country team’s problems. 

According to Ward, the team was probably 
the school’s best women’s track team. “But 
that was before grades and other things started 
to hurt us,’ Ward said. Starting the season, it 
looked like the team would be facing one of the 
cross country team’s problems — a lack of 
athletes. 

But things didn't work out the way they did 
for the cross country team. The sparce team 
finished second in the OVC championship 
behind a much larger team from Murray. 

“Murray picked up on us where we didnt 
have any athletes entered, Ward said. 

“We wanted to win so bad, but we didnt 
have enough people,’ Jordan said. “Just a cou: 
ple of people would have made a difference. © 

One major difference was a lack of senior 
leadership. With the team’s oldest member only 
a junior, the leadership role fell on twe people: 
sophomores Victoria Gay and Lorri Kokkola. 

“It was kind of hard for us because the ma- 
jority of the people on the team were runners, © 
Kokkola, a sophomore from Windsor, Canada. 
said. Kokkola specialized in the javelin throw, a 
field event. 

“A lot of people came to me because | was 
honest, Gay, a Lexington sophomore, said. ‘|| 
would tell people what they were doing right or 
wrong, and they knew | was telling them the 
truth.” 


— Jim Gensheimer 


IN SECOND PLACE, Tina Jordan, a freshman from Detroit, 
Mich., tries to pass a runner from Murray. Jordan set school 
records in both the 1500 and 3000 meter run. 


Gay has broken two records in the shot put 
and the discus. *‘To me, it’s just a goal for the 
season, Gay said. “| can’t stand going through 
the year and not breaking a record. | feel as 
though | haven't done anything. 

Seven out of the 16 best performances were 
set by three freshmen. 

Jordan was one of those freshmen; she set 
two school records. 

“It (3000-meter) is not my race at all,’’ Jordan 
said. ‘| didn’t even know | broke the record till 
someone told me.” 

Sara Lewis also played a large role in the 
season. 

Lewis, a freshman from Memphis, Tenn., set 
a school record in the 100-meter and qualified 
for the Association for Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women Championships. 

“All year long | hadn't been doing that well, 
but | decided | would do it for Ward at the 
OVC,” she said. She didn’t set her record until 


the championship because of the pulled 
hamstring. 

The third freshman was Lisa Smith of 
Louisville. 

“In high school things were a lot different,” 
Smith said. “I won a lot there, but when | got 


here things were different.” 

“We started talking about the meet on the 
way down,’ Kokkola said. “We got really 
psyched up. We Knew we were good enough to 
win. 


“You could just tell that they (the other 
teams) were scared of us,”’ 
could just see it in their faces.” 

Arthur Anderson 
and Lee Grace) 


Gay said. “You 


WOMEN’S TRACK TEAM — Front row: Victoria Gay, 
Siegrid Fulderson, Terrie Castle, Sarah Lewis. Second row: 
Vata Allen, Kathleen Beumel, Phyllis Davis, Lorri Kokkola, 
Charlene Hill. Back row: Cecil Ward, Gayle Watkins, Angela 
Gay, Tina Jordan, Lisa Smith, Shelia Clay, Sandy Seith. 


WOMEN’S CROSS COUNTRY RESULTS 


Westport Invitational 
Kentucky Invitational 
Kentucky Intercollegiate 
Indiana Invitational 
OVC Championships 


did not score 
11th of 15 
4th of 5 

10th of 14 
3rd of 7 


WOMEN’S TRACK RESULTS 


6th of 12 
3rd of 6 
7th of 24 
2nd of 6 


Memphis State Invitational 
Kentucky Intercollegiate 
Becky Boone Relays 

OVC Championships 
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Tennis 


The loss of men’s tennis 


scholarships and the resignation of 
the women’s tennis coach contributed to a 


Net loss 


tall, sweaty Morehead player grunted as 
A he strained to return each shot. 

On the other side of the net, 
Western’s Ken Putlak stood coolly at the 
baseline, hardly moving, returning the shots 
with apparent ease. 

The 5-foot-6 blond sophomore from Louisville 
wasn't competing in the No. 1 singles position 
— or even the No. 2. Putlak filled the No. 3 slot 
for the Hilltoppers after transferring from the 
University of Louisville. 

Yet Putlak has been team leader in his in- 
dividual record, and he provided a little spice to 
a rather bland season. ; 

“There's not really that much difference be- 
tween my top three players,’ coach Ray Rose 
said. “‘But Kenny’s really been a boost to the 
team — there’s no question about that.”’ 

Putlak finished the regular season with an 
18-11 record in singles and a 17-9 record in the 
No. 2 doubles competition. 

“We let a few close ones get away from us, 
but everybody has their ups and downs. All in 
all, I'd say it’s been a good season,” Rose said. 

But with a 15-11 record and a fifth place (out 
of eight teams) in the Ohio Valley Conference 
Championships the coach said something had 
to be wrong. 

Rose said he thought the doubles team was 
weak. “If we finished the singles matches at 2-4 
and knew we needed three doubles matches to 
pull it out — we didn’t get them,” he said. 

The regular season individual matches were 
important for the regular season matches. 
“They really aren’t that important as far as the 
team record goes, but their importance is that 
they determine the individual seedings going in- 
to the conference tournament,”’ he said. 

‘| could have been playing better — we all 
could have played better, but I’m happy play- 
ing here,”’ Putlak said. 

Putlak had to sit out a year because of his 
transfer. “‘It's hard to sit out of a year of formal 


MEN’S TENNIS RESULTS 
Won 15 Lost 11 


EAST TENNESSEE 
APPALACHIAN STATE 
Carson-Newman 
dT-Martin 

North Alabama 
David Lipscomb 
Hope 

KENTUCKY 
MICHIGAN STATE 
Cincinnati 
MURRAY STATE 
AUSTIN PEAY 
Youngstown State 
Indiana State 
Tennessee Tech 
Eastern Kentucky 
MURRAY STATE 


Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
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8 
7 
8 
8 
1 
3 
8 
0 
2 
8 
5 
9 
6 
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competition, but | gained a year of experience 
without losing any eligibility.” 

Putlak hoped to fill the No. 2 slot in the fall 
left vacant with the graduation of Andres 
Thomsen, a senior from Vina Del Mar, Chile. 
Also completing their four years of eligibility 
this year were No. 1 Jorge Alemparte, a junior 
from Vina Del Mar, Chile, and No. 5 John Mark 
Fones, a Franklin junior. 

“There's no way we'll be as strong next 
year,’’ Rose said. ‘The budget cut is destroying 
me. | have no scholarships to recruit with, and 
the ones I had were severely cut.” 

“Look at Tennessee Tech,” he said, “they 
dropped their spring sports scholarships three 
years ago, and they’ve been the doormat of the 
league ever since.” 

Rose watched Norwalk, Conn., freshman 
Hector Huertas hit a shot into the net during the 
Toppers last home match of the season. ‘‘Come 
on, Hector,”’ he said, ‘we're gonna have to have 


sharper shots than that.”’ 
B coach Betty Langley, conflict and uncer- 

tainty scarred the women’s tennis fall 
season. However, the spring season was salvag- 
ed when former Western standout Katy Stroz- 
das Tinius replaced Langley. 

“The fall season was full of conflict,’’ said 
No. 1 player Sandy Leslie, a junior from Joliet, 
Ill. “Coach Langley wasn’t very supportive and 
everybody was uptight out on the courts.”’ 

The Toppers finished the fall season with a 
46 record and a disappointing last-place finish 
in the Kentucky Women’s Intercollegiate Con- 
ference championships. 

Leslie lost her first conference match in three 
years, falling to Murray’s Fran Spencer 3-6, 6-2, 
7-6, but took her revenge in the KWIC tourna- 
ment, beating Spencer 6-3, 6-4. 

Leslie believed the fall season was also mar- 
red by some poor coaching decisions. ‘‘She 


ecause of the resignation of fifth-year 


WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
OVC Tournament 


Louisville 

Evansville 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
ALABAMA-BIRMINGHAM 
AUSTIN PEAY 

Louisville 
ALABAMA-BIRMINGHAM 
Morehead State 
Evansville 
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WOMEN’S TENNIS RESULTS 
Won2 Lost1 
Western 1 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
WESTERN 7 dT-Martin 
WESTERN 8 Austin Peay 
dT-Martin Invitational 
OVC Tournament 


3rd of 6 
4th of 7 


(Langley) kept switching everybody around. | 
played doubles with three different partners, 
and the last switch came with one week before 
the KWIC.”’ 

After Langley’s resignation in late December, 
the ever-threatening budget cuts and a tem- 
porary hiring freeze created uncertainty that 
hung over the players’ spring season. 

“It was a really tough time for us ‘cause we 
didn’t know what was going to happen,”’ Leslie 
said. 

The team had a meeting to discuss the situa- 
tion, and the players worked out on their own 
between the seasons. 

“We all tried to run and exercise on our own 
as much as possible, but the tough part about it 
was not so much staying in physical shape, but 
keeping up psychologically,”’ Leslie said. 

The team got a much-needed lift in late 
February when Tinius was hired. But the late 
appointment took its toll. While most of the 
Western's opponents had been practicing since 
Christmas, Western didn’t have its first spring 
practice until early March. 

The lack of practice caused Western to lose 
in the first spring match to Middle Tennessee, 
8-1. In the fall, Western had beaten Middle 
Tennessee. 

But things soon turned around. Western won 
its next two matches, finishing third in the six- 
team University of Tennessee-Martin Invita- 
tional and fourth in the OVC. 

“IT really don’t feel we did that bad, taking in- 
to consideration our late start,’’ Leslie said. 
“Coach Tinius really got things going for us and 
changed a lot of attitudes. The (spring) season 
was just too short — everything was just star- 
ting to click together. | felt like | was just 
starting to play.” 

Leslie had her second loss of the year in the 
UT-Martin Invitational, 6-0, 0-6, 7-5, but evened 
up the final series at 2-2 with a 6-1, 6-3 victory 
in the OVC tournament. 

The victory advanced Leslie to the regional 
tournament of the Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women in mid-May. The top- 
seeded doubles pair of Leslie and Muge 
Ozgenel, a freshman from Ankara, Turkey, also 
qualified for the regional tournament. 

“We might have been able to pull out a third- 
place finish in the OVC, but overall I was really 
pleased with the girls. They had a tough start, 
but they recovered and we all seemed to enjoy 
ourselves,” Tinius said. 

Sally Raque L] 


WITH HER EYES ON THE BALL, Sandy Leslie returns a 
shot in a match against the University of Tennessee-Martin. 
Leslie, a junior from Joliet, Ill., captured the singles title in 


the OVC championship. ie alae 
— Kim Kolar! 


— Jim Gensheimer i 


NUMBER ONE SINGLES PLAYER Andres Thomsen, a 
junior from Vina Del Mar, Chile, practices his forehand before 
the Cincinnati match. Thomsen ended the season with a 14- | 
14 record in singles play and a 17-11 record in doubles. 


WOMEN’S TENNIS TEAM — Front row: Katy Tinius, MEN’S TENNIS — Front row: John Mark Fones, Andres 
Susan Bradley, Terri Zhe, Lisa Metzger. Back row: Christa Thomsen, Ken Putlak, Tom Pennington. Back row: Hector 
Riley, Laurie Leslie, Sandy Leslie, Muge Ozgenel. Huertas, Danny Darnell, Tony Thanes, Jorge Alemparate. : 
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Tennis 


Trapped in a rut 


— Mike Collins 


Golf 


xcept for a few minor changes in the 
E schedule, the men’s golf team nearly 

duplicated the previous year’s 
performance. 

The year before, the Hilltoppers had finished 
second in the Ohio Valley Conference Tourna- 
ment, coming one stroke short of upsetting 
champion Eastern. 

In April it was the same story. Western was 
favored, and the Hilltoppers led until the last 
two holes. But then they were upset by host 
Morehead, 875 to 877. 

If Franklin junior Ken Perry had made a birdie 
on his last hole of the tournament, Western 
would have had a chance to go into a playoff. 
But, unlike one by Morehead’s Charles Bowles, 
Perry’s putt fell short — and Western lost. 

Perry played his worst game of the year in 
the conference tournament. He had finished in 
the top five in every previous tournament and 
had missed winning medalist honors in the Col- 
onel Classic in Richmond by one stroke in a 
sudden-death playoff. 

In the OVC, Perry finished with a 228 — in 
21st place, 15 strokes behind tournament 
-champion Bowles. 

With only nine holes to go, Western had built 
a 10-stroke lead and still led by eight with four 
holes to play. 

Coach Jim Richards blamed the course for 
Perry’s poor performance and the team’s loss. 

The Winchester course was 6,078 yards long 
and had no driving range. Richards said a cham- 
pionship course should be at least 7,000 yards 
long. The shorter course was advantageous to 
the other OVC schools that didn’t hit the ball as 
far as Western, he said. 

“It is ridiculous when you don’t have a 
warm-up, (driving range),”’ Richards said. 
“When you have a course that is 6,000 yards 
long, anything can happen. Too much luck is 
involved, not the players. 

“Once he (Perry) got behind, he couldn’t 
believe this was happening to him,” Richards 
said. ‘‘He got back breaks, the ball would back 
out (on him).”’ 

On many of the holes Perry hit the ball too 
far and into the rough. 


Scott Ray, a Central City junior, led Western 


with a 216 for third place. Mike Naton, a junior 
from Camilus, N.Y., and Scott Beard, a 
Louisville sophomore, tied for eighth with a 
220. Phillip Hatchett, a Russellville freshman, 
had a 226 for 18th place. 

Perry, before his 21st placing, had been in 
contention for an invitation to the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association Tournament at 
Stanford, Calif. 

Western was inconsistent throughout its 
regular season. The Hilltoppers finished 
anywhere from 16th place in the Furman 
University Invitational to second in the OVC 
and the Kentucky Intercollegiate at Lexington. 

The Hilltoppers also played one of their 
strongest ‘schedules, including an appearance 
in the Southeastern Intercollegiate, considered 
one of the best college tournaments. Western 
finished 11th behind such teams as Alabama, 
Florida State, North Carolina and Mississippi. 

“We had a very young team this year, but 
next year | will have more experienced guys on 
the team and we will be much better,’’ Richards 
said. ‘| don’t mean we'll have the champion- 
ship in our hip pockets, but we'll be closer to 


WITH GRASS FLYING, Central City junior Scott Ray hits a 
shot from the fairway. Ray was the highest finisher for 
Western in the OVC tournament with a third-place 216. 


winning next year.” 


cesses for women’s golf. 

After a good fall schedule, a disappointing 
spring schedule ended in a first-place finish in 
the.Southern Illinois Invitational. 

“This spring, they haven’t played their best 
until the last tournament,” coach Nancy 
Quarcelino said. ‘Basically, it was just a moun- 
tain for them (winning the tournament). It was 
just another tournament for me, but it gave 
them a good taste in their mouths. 

“This tournament — they did the best they 
could do this year, but not the best they'll be 
able to do next year,” she said. 

With a young team — the oldest members 
are two juniors — it was a rebuilding year for 
the Toppers, the second-year coach said. Even 
so, they progressed from the previous year. 

“It's gone from a team that was in the mid 
80s (before the fall season), to a team that’s in 
the low 80s to the upper 70s,”’ Quarcelino said. 
“We had an average of 333 my first year, so 
we've dropped it 9 shots (to a 324 team 
average).”’ 

In the fall season, the team finished second of 
three teams in their home tournament, fourth 
of 10 in the Blue Ridge Invitational, and sixth of 
eight in the Lady Boiler Invitational. They 
placed 15th of 22 teams in the Georgia Invita- 


I t was a year of disappointments and suc: 


— Todd Buchanan 


A 20-FOOT PUTT facing her, Susan Clement, a Henderson 
sophomore, lines up her shot. Clement made the putt, but a 
missed one on the hole before made her lose the tournament. 


tional and third of six in 
Invitational. 

One key to the team’s improvement was the 
addition of Somerset freshman Terri Chadwell. 
With Marion freshman Melissa Jones, she add- 
ed a sense of competitiveness within the squad. 
“We've had a good year,’ Chadwell said. ‘‘It 
could have been a lot better, but basically we 
had a good year.” 

Chadwell said the competition within the 
team was about equal among all the players 
and really didn't put any additional pressure on 
her to do better than her teammates. 

“There's a lot of competitiveness,” 
Quarcelino said. “They all want to go on the 
trips, but they don’t dislike each other.” 

Henderson sophomore Sue Clement said she 
was aware of the competition within the team. 
“I’m worried about all of them beating me, (but) 
as long as | make myself happy, | can’t worry.”’ 

Clement, Chadwell’s roommate, said the 
team’s closeness was more important than the 
competition to the team. ‘‘We get along super, 
we're really a close team.” 

Greensburg junior Savonna Williams said her 
coach was a driving force behind the team. 
“She's a very close friend. Her door is always 
open if we have a problem on or off the 
course, Williams said. 


the Kentucky 


Mark Heath 
and Barry L. Rose 


WOMEN’S GOLF TEAM — Front row: Nancy Quarcelino, 
Sue Clement, Terri Chadwell, Marla Williams, Melissa Jones. 
Back row: Melissa Losson, Jennie Dieterle, Susan Mercke, 
Savonna Williams, Cindy Summers. 


MEN’S GOLF TEAM — Front row: Phil Hatchett, Scott 
Ray, Scott Beard, Mike Nation. Back row: Jim Richards, Joe 
Vitalone, Andy Lano, Charles Rawlins, Kenny Perry. 


MEN’S GOLF RESULTS 


2ne of 6 
5th of 8 
16th of 26 
15th of 24 
5th of 20 
2nd of 6 


Mirror Lakes International 
Rolling Hills Intercollegiate 
Furman Intercollegiate 
Southeastern Intercollegiate 
Colonel Collegiate Classic 
Kentucky Intercollegiate 


Ohio Valley Conference Championship 2nd of 8 


WOMEN’S GOLF RESULTS 


4th of 6 
6th of 18 
12th of 18 
1st of 5 


Seminole Invitational 
Duke Spring Invitational 
Kentucky Invitational 
Saluki Invitational 
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Athletic programs are more dependent now 


than ever on support from alumni organizations 
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Photos by Todd Buchanan 


oney is the lifeblood of athletics. 
Without money, a school cannot 
recruit top players or employ qualtiy 
coaches. Without money, it can’t compete with 
schools of its own size, according to Hundred 
Club member Denny Wedge. 

‘‘When a coach comes to a school, he wants 
to know his pay and what base in terms of 
money for recruting he will have,” he said. 

Now with athletic fund cuts, coaches must 
find ways to raise much of their own money. 

“It comes down to a game of mathematics,”’ 
women’s track coach, Cecil Ward said. ‘‘It is 
almost impossible to compete without money, 
and with no help one can't win.”’ 

At other schools alumni have been the 
answer, according to football coach Jimmy 
Feix, so he began the Hilltopper Hundred Club 
in 1965. 

“Several years ago, the program had a small 
amount of money to help the recruiting pro- 
gram,’ Wedge said. ‘‘The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association then made it legal for us to 
help.”’ 

Since the ruling, the Hundred Club has grown 
in size and in the amount of money contributed. 

“The alumni have been most helpful to us,”’ 
Feix said. ‘With budget cuts the way they are, 
it is impossible for us (the coaching staff) to see 
every player that can help us. 


BEFORE THE KENTUCKY State football game, Walt Lut: 
trell, former president of the Bowling Green Area Alumni 
Club, talks with Glen Leach. The two were at a reception at 
Lt. Gov. Martha Layne Collins’ mansion in Frankfort. 


FISTS HOLDING a sign made from a pillowcase, a Hundred 
Club member cheers for No. 53, Catlettsburg junior Tom 
Tussey, at the Morehead football game. Hundred Club 
members frequently traveled to away games to support the 
team. 


Alumni money 
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“Alumni can go and look at a kid and tell if 
he can be of use to us. That way it will save us 
some time and some money.”’ 

Within the Hundred Club are four levels of 
membership: booster, loyalty, topper and red 
towel. A booster member donates a minimum 
of $25, but $500 is the minimum for a red towel 
member. 

“When it first started you pledged to pay $25 
for four years. Once that was paid off, you were 
a lifetime member,’’ Hundred Club member 
John Grider said. 

Grider said recruiting costs necessitated 
larger sums of money to be raised. 

“Right now we have about 450 members that 
give approximately $100,000 to the athletic 
program,’ John Oldham, athletic director and 
Hundred Club President, said. 

But Oldham said the club has not reached its 
peak. With 90 percent of the members from 
Bowling Green, the club decided to hire a direc- 
tor to expand the area. 

“We have not really branched out yet,” 
Oldham said. ‘‘We hope that with the hiring of 
the director, the club will be able to expand into 
the areas of Louisville and Owensboro.” 

By expanding, the club plans not only to help 
the men’s programs, but also to support the 
women’s. 

“All | can say is that things better change,”’ 
Ward said. “‘We don't have the funds to com- 
pete. It is not fair. Times will change — they'd 


Ya 


better.” 

In January 1981, the club voted to support 
women’s athletics. 

“It was a matter of economics,’’ Oldham said 
in explaining why women had not been includ- 
ed. ‘‘We had to wait till we were big enough to 
support women’s athletics as well as the men’s 
program.” 

According to Oldham, the vote by members 
to include women’s athletics was a unanimous 
one. But another member believed it was just a 
token. 

“You can just see how much they (other 
members of the Hundred Club) support 
women,’ member Jane Jones said. “‘I realize 
that some can’t get here, but if they truly sup- 
ported the program, they would be here.”’ 

“All| can say is that it was a unanimous deci- 
sion of the board and the members to go 
through with it,’’ Oldham said. “| am willing to 
say that 20 out of 100 are probably against it, 
but they don't say anything to me about it.” 

Many people believe athletics and booster 
club roles may change within a few years. 

“Il can see that the way state funds are set up 
that the Hundred Club will be playing an impor- 
tant part,’’ Grider said. 

“It has come down to the fact that we have 
more pressure on us to raise money to help 
out,”’ he said. 

And Oldham agrees. 

Lee Grace UJ 


WITH THE FILES on all the alumni beside her desk, Bowl- 
ing Green graduate student Mary Jude Hagan does some 
paperwork in the Craig Alumni Center. The files are used to 
keep track of alumni to solicit contributions. 


AT A RECEPTION before the Kentucky State football 
game, a waiter pours a cup of coffee for a Western alumna. 
The reception, at the lieutenant governor's house in 
Frankfort, was attended by several hundred Western alumni. 


Having their second-best season ever, 
but not matching the past year’s performance, 


made the baseball team 


A diamond 


in the rough 


_— 


— Jim Gensheimer 


Before the 1981 season, Murrie had 
enough confidence to say his ball club 
could be just as good as it was the year before. 

That team was 47-13, Ohio Valley Con- 
ference regular-season and tournament cham- 
pions, and runner-up to Florida State in the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association’s 
Southern Regional tournament. 

However, optimism did not help Western 
when it came to defending its conference title. 

Western lost both OVC tournament games 
and unlike last season, the team went out with 
a whimper, 39-20. 

Going into the season, Murrie knew it would 
not be easy to repeat the conference win. The 
team was missing 11 players, seven who had 
played important roles in the previous success. 

Gone from that team were the OVC’s Player 
of the Year Mike Murray, AllOVC second 
baseman Kenny Fox and a five-man pitching 
staff that accounted for 37 of Western’s 47 
wins. 

“We lost a lot of outstanding people from last 
year’s team,’ Murrie said. “But we had a crop 
of outstanding and experienced players. return- 
ing along with some promising newcomers, and 
| believed we would have a shot at going to the 
NCAA 

Others agreed with Murrie at the beginning of 
the season, including a national baseball 
publication that ranked Western 16th in the na- 


B aseball coach Joel Murrie is an optimist. 


IN THE PROCESS of making an out, Rick Parrish, a 
sophomore from Largo, Fla., attempts a bunt against the 
University of Alabama. When he ran toward first base, the 
catcher pushed him out of the way. 


tion. 

When they finished with a 7-5 record on their 
annual spring break tour of Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida, the road to the NCAA playoffs 
looked much rougher than the year before. 

The main difficulty Western had during the 
spring tour was fielding, a problem that would 
surface again later in the year. 

Western committed 30 errors in its first 12 
games. The team had only completed one-fifth 
of its schedule but had already made one-third 
the errors made the year before. 

‘We had a lot of new personnel (13 out of the 
24 players were new to the team), so inex- 
perience was a factor,’ Murrie said. ‘The inex- 
perience just showed up more at defense than it 
did elsewhere.”’ 

The players, especially the veterans, never 
wavered through the rough start, insisting ‘‘the 
Hilltoppers of old’’ would emerge as the season 
progressed. ; 

That optimism and perseverance was not in 
vain, as Western won 28 of its next 38 games 
and won the OVC Northern Division champion- 
ship before losing its final two games to Austin 
Peay and Eastern Kentucky in the conference 
tournament. : 

Rene Zarate, a senior from Tampa, Fla., 
believed errors were the reason for those losses. 

“Our fielding may have been a cause for our 
losing,”’ he said. ‘If you don’t make the routine 
plays behind the pitcher, you don’t win.”’ 

‘We were also very inconsistent from day to . 
day in the field,’ Ralph Antone, a freshman 
from McMurray, Pa., said. “One day we would 
make the routine play, the next day we would ~ 
not.”’ 


The team clinched their division title almost 
two weeks before the tournament, but that may 
have been a problem. 

“A lot of the guys thought that since we were 
in the tournament, the rest of the games were 
not important,’ Cam Walker, a freshman from 
Souris, Canada, said. ‘‘When the tournament 
started, we were not as sharp as we had been 
during the season.” 

One of the biggest surprises for the season 
was the performance of pitcher Phil Rine. 

At one point, Rine ranked third in the nation 
with a 0.74 earned-run average. During Rine’s 
senior year in high school he injured his pit- 
ching shoulder, requiring surgery. 

“Beside the physical pain, just knowing 
you're not going to have your full potential is 
frightening,’ the junior from Lakeland, Fla., 
said. Rine was used sparingly the year before, 
but during the season he emerged as the ‘‘stop- 
per’ (to end a losing streak) for Western in 
crucial conference games. 

Murrie said, ‘“The reason he was so good was 
because no one hit him hard.”’ 

“Everytime you're relied on it puts pressure 
on you,” Rine said. “But it is the type of 
pressure that’s good for you.” 

At the end of the season Rine again had arm 
trouble. It knocked him out of the first game of 
the OVC tournament after pitching just more 
than one inning. 

“He (Rine) threw a lot of innings during the 
year,” Murrie said. ‘‘It just took its toll on him.”’ 

Although. Murrie had a stopper on_ his 
pitching staff, he knew the team would need to 


use the younger players, too. 
continued on page 230 
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AFTER HITTING a home run, Ralph Antone, a sophomore 
from McMurry, Pa., is greeted at home plate by teammates. 
Antone was one of the leading home run hitters on the team. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


WITH A CLOUD of dust, Simpsonville senior Mike Williams 
slides into third base. Williams finished third on the collegiate 
career home run list with 53. 


=, 
— Jim Gensheimer 
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One pitcher who responded to that need was 
Walker, who was undefeated in his first six 
decisions. 

Walker said one of the reasons he won six in 
a row was the hitting. 

‘When you had as many big bats as we did,”’ 
he said, “if you got behind early in the game, 
like | did, they could pick you up with one or 
two swings of the bat.”’ 

Walker was one of the 10 junior college 
transfers on the team. 

‘Junior college players are just better than 
high school players in terms of experience,”’ 
Murrie said. 

Walker said, ‘‘They’re not fresh out of high 
school and they have more experience, more 
seasoning, and they have faced tougher 
competition.” 

‘Cam had been the guy that complemented 
Rine so well this season,’’ Murrie said. ‘“‘You 
always know you're going to get a supreme ef- 
fort from Walker every time he takes the 
mound, and that’s heartening for a coach to 
know. 

“| knew that pitching would be a question 
mark early in the experience, but the staff 
developed into one of the best in the region,” he 
said. 

Another success was the hitting 
similar to that of the past year. 


team, 


“I have definite philosophies about hitting 
that | keep with the team,” Murrie said. ‘‘We 
have an offense like basketball and football, 
and we try to manipulate our offense to fit the 
situation.” 

A player that seemed to adhere to those 
philosophies was Mike Williams. 

The junior from Simpsonville finished his col- 
lege career in third place among college home 
run hitters with 53. 

“I didn’t try for it (hitting home runs); it just 
happened that | hit a lot of them,’’ Williams 
said. 

Williams hit so many home runs because of 
his swing, according to Murrie. 

“Williams generates a lot of velocity in his 
bat swing,” Murrie said. “A person's size 
doesn't determine whether he will hit a lot of 
home runs but the velocity of his bat does.”’ 

“| knew it was just a matter of time before we 
got on track,”’ Williams said. ‘‘There were a 
number of inexperienced players at key posi- 
tions and it took them a little while to get used 
to our system.” 

Another player who was considered a team 
leader was Zarate. According to Murrie, Zarate 
was the coach on the field. 

“I have been here for four years,’’ Zarate 
said, ‘and | figure that | have been here long 
enough to know the hitters and the ballparks.” 

“Everyone looks at the catcher since he 
usually is the center of things. I've always had a 
big mouth so | just kind of took over the job.” 


It was Zarate’s hitting, though, that took 
most of the attention of the year. 

In his three previous years, Zarate had hit on- 
ly five home runs. This season he hit 11. 

Zarate said the increase in home runs came 
about because of a change in his hitting stance. 

“| raised my hands a bit higher on the bat,”’ 
Zarate said. ‘‘This also caused my shoulders to 
be higher which increased my power.” 

Murrie said, “Zarate not only made some 
physical adjustments in his stance he also 
made a mental adjustment. He just started 
thinking about how he could drive the ball 
farther.” 

If there was a success story on the team, it 
had been Western’s designated hitter, Antone. — 

The sophomore was a hitter-catcher and also 
the back-up quarterback for the football team. 

“It was difficult at the beginning to make the 
switch, but after a couple of weeks of play it 
just came easy,”’ Antone said. 

Centerfielder Donnie Thomas, an 
Elizabethtown junior, was a reserve guard on 
the basketball team for two years before 
deciding to concentrate on baseball. 

Thomas finished third in batting despite miss- 
ing three weeks of the season because of a pull- 
ed hamstring. 

‘‘T really got off to a rough start, and so did a 
few of the other veterans on the team,”’ 
Thomas said. ‘“‘But at about mid-season 
everybody started swinging the bat well, and 
we just took off from there." 


— Kim Kolarik 

One player who developed rapidly was third 
baseman Paul Knuth, a transfer student from 
Kalamazoo (Michigan) Community College. 

Knuth, a freshman from St. Joseph, Mich., 
quickly established himself as one of the 
leading hitters by hitting 17 homeruns and driv- 
ing in 58. 

After losing the talented double-play com- 
bination of Murray and Fox to graduation, 
shortstop and second base became positions 
that would have to be filled by. first-year 
players. 

A platoon system using juniors Kevin 
Birkofer of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Jim Hess of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., at shortstop and 
freshman Mark Ashby of Shelbyville and senior 
Robert Pickett of Campbellsville at second base 
worked well, the coach said. 

“The middle of our infield was a prime con 
cern of mine before the season started,’ Murrie 
said. ‘We made a lot of costly errors out there 
early in the year, but | attribute that strictly to 
inexperience. Once we got a few games under 
our belts, these players proved they could do 
the job.” 

“We went out last year and had the best 
record this school has ever had,’’ Murrie said. 
“This year we lose 16 and we come up with the 
second best record. To me that says 


something.” 
Jim Pickens 


and Lee Grace 


IN A GAME against the University of Kentucky, coach Joel 
Murrie argues with umpire Wally Moss about a close play at 
second base. Western lost both the argument and the game. 


BASEBALL TEAM — Front row: Tim Weisheim, Jeff Lind: 
sey, Dave DeLello, Brian Day, Mark Ashby, Chris Joslin, 
Kevin Birkofer, Rick Parrish. Second row: Joel Murrie, Rick 
Shaker, Craig Martin, Don Thomas, Brent Harris, Phil Rine, 


BEFORE THE EVANSVILLE GAME, Larry Mitchell, a 
junior from Tampa, Fla., empties a bag of grass from his 
lawn mower. Mitchell has been the grounds keeper for the 
baseball team for three years. 


oe 


— Steve Lowry 


Tim Wright. Third row: Kenny Pickett, Randy Anderson, 
Greg Raymer, Doug Metz, Kevin Benzing, Paul Knuth, Cam 
Walker. Back row: John Isabella, Robert Pickett, Mike 
Williams, Ralph Antone, Jim Hess, Rene Zarate. 


BASEBALL RESULTS 
Won 39 Lost 20 
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Intramurals 


Going for the won 


orority competition has moved into 
intramurals. 

The addition of a sorority division to 
the women’s intramural program has increased 
interest in intramurals, according: to Debby 
Cherwak, assistant recreational activities 
director. 

The new division allowed sororities to com- 
pete in 11 events for a championship. After 
receiving an all-sports trophy, the winning 
sorority competed against the independent 
champion for the campus championship. 

Cherwak said sorority teams were not strong 


IT TOOK FOUR overtimes before the Hookettes defeated 
the All Stars 38-36 to become the girls intramural basketball 
champions. All Star Sue Clement, No. 24, a Henderson 
sophomore, defends against Debbie Edrington, a Louisville 
junior, of the Hookettes. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


enough in the past to compete with indepen- 
dent teams. 

Co-rec, in which men and women play on the 
same team, is also offered by the intramurals 
department. Softball was the most popular 
sport offered in co-rec, Cherwak said. 

“It (a sorority division) makes it more in- 
teresting, and it makes the sorority participate 
more,’’ Alpha Omicron Pi member Becky 
Woods said. The junior from Brentwood, Tenn., 
said sororities previously competed only in ma- 
jor sports, but this year lesser-known sports 
drew interest because they earned points 
toward the sorority trophy. 

Chi Omega member Sherri Goodridge, a 
Cropper sophomore, thought the new division 
was better than the year before. ‘‘I liked it a lot. 
It’s more organized, and you get a chance to 


A HARD HIT grounder to third baseman Hal Taylor causes 
him to fall in the mud. Taylor, a Bagdad freshman, was play- 
ing for the Lonely Harts in a game against Nobody’s No. 5. 


play a lot more games,”’ she said. 

“I’ve enjoyed it very much,” Sigma Kappa 
member Lisa Powell said. ‘‘The people are real 
nice down there, and they help you out a lot,” 
the Mayfield freshman said. 

Goodridge said sorority rivalries helped in the 
competition. 

“I'd say there’s more rivalry (than in the in- 
dependent division). And any time there’s more 
rivalry, the competition is better,”’ she said. ‘‘I 
think it’s the same people on the same team, 
constantly striving to be the best on the Hiil.”’ 

Woods said, “‘As far as spirit goes, | think we 
can get into it more — but not competition, 
because they can hand-pick their team. I'd 
rather be playing for a sorority than for an in- 
dependent team because of the spirit.” 

continued on page 235 


ye eg 
— Kim Kolarik 


ON THE EDGE of his seat, Hookettes coach Greg ‘‘Hook”’ 
Davis shouts instructions to his team. Davis, a Louisville 
senior, also coached a men’s independent team, People’s 
Choice. 
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MEN’S INTRAMURALS 


Flag Football 
Basketball 
Softball 
Swimming 
Volleyball 
Bowling 

Track and Field 
Wrestling 

Golf 


Tennis (s) 
Tennis (d) 
Handball (d) 
Billiards 

Table Tennis (s) 
Table Tennis (d) 


Horseshoe (s) 
Horseshoe (d) 


Sigma Nu 

People’s Choice 

B.D.I. 

Sigma Chi 

Mo’s Men 

New Image 

Alpha Gamma Rho 
Lambda Chi Alpha 

Pete Pfannerstill (Lambda 
Chi Alpha) 

Jody Bingham (Kappa 
Sigma) 

Leigh Lessenberry/John 
Conner 

Tim Miluk/Dan Matheson 
John Cessna 

Dale Greenwell (Kappa 
Sigma) 

Doug Stice/Hakki Ozgenel 
Kerry Kerr 

Steve Goodman/Jim 
Anderson (Alpha Gamma 
Rho) 


Badminton (s) 


Archery 
Free Throw 


Frisbee 
Racquetball (s) 
Racquetball (d) 
Table Soccer 


All-Sports 
Champion 


Mark Chestnut (Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon) 

Chris Lawson 

Mike Bell (Lambda Chi 
Alpha) 

Tim Eckardt (Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon) 

Steve Shelton (Lambda Chi 
Alpha) 

Mark Chestnut/Mitch Gum 
(Sigma Alpha Epsilon) 

Buck Walter/Gary Crenshaw 
(Kappa Sigma) 

Lambda Chi Alpha 


WOMEN’S INTRAMURALS 


Archery 
Badminton (s) 
Badminton (d) 
Basketball 
Billiards 
Bowling 


Retta McGee 

Karen Francis 

Bev Westerman/Carey Magee 
Hookettes 

Cathy Schiess 

Buzzards 
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Flag Football 
Free Throw 
Racquetball (s) 
Racquetball (d) 
Softball 
Swimming 
Table Tennis (s) 
Table Tennis (d) 
Tennis (s) 
Tennis (d) 
Track and Field 
Volleyball 


All Sports Champion 


Endzones 

Bev Westerman 

Marcy Simons 

Marcy Simons/Kim Braden 
Nads 

Alpha Delta Pi 

Debbie Foley 

Kappa Delta 

Lisa McKee 

Janie Gaines/Temisha Bybee 
Phi Mu/Kappa Delta (tie) 
Hookettes 

Alpha Omicron Pi 


CAMPUS COMMUNITY TURKEY TROT 


Men’s Two-Mile Run 
Women’s One-Mile Run 


Flag Football 
Volleyball 


Innertube Waterpolo 


James Lynch 
Betsy Bogdan 


CO-REC CHAMPIONS 


Chitty Chitty Moons 
Internationals 
Water Logs 


Going for the Won. cont. 


“| think we go out there for the fun of it, but 
in the end, | think we play to win,”’ Powell said. 
“Your sorority pride is on the line, we want to 
be the best.” 

Sorority members who weren't on teams join- 
ed the competitive spirit. 

“The night we played for the (volleyball) 
championship, they were up there in a section 
yelling,’ Goodridge said. 

“Mainly, it’s just being there (that helps the 
team). When you have a lot of people yelling for 
you, it makes a lot of difference,” she said. 

Woods said, “They cheer and yell and 
sometimes they make signs for us saying ‘Good 
Luck’ and stuff like that.” 


But sorority intramurals were just one side of 
the coin. 
Scott Cornelius, a coach for the PFTs, an in- 


dependent team, said the competition was bet- 
ter in the independent bracket. ‘Whereas | had 
a whole dorm to choose from, they've got only 
a sorority,”’ the Chandlers freshman said. 

Suzanne Bomar, a Louisville graduate stu- 
dent, said she thought the sororities deserved a 
separate division. 

“They'd get killed (playing with the indepen- 
dent teams),’’ Bomar said. She played softball 
for Nads, an independent team. Bomar said she 
thought the independent competition was more 
intense because the sorority teams were play- 
ing mainly for fun. 

Marcy Simons, an Evansville, Ind., graduate 
student, said she did not mind a separate sorori- 
ty division. 

“They seem to have more continuity,” she 
said. ‘They're playing for a cause, for their 
sorority. They don’t seem to care about 
themselves individually, but more about the 
sorority.” 

Simons said crowd support was not as large 
for the independent teams. ‘There's definitely a 
big difference.’ Big and little brothers ‘are 
associated with the sororities. 

“In the end, | believe the independents are 
more talented,’ Simons said, although she ad- 
mitted to being biased because she plays on an 
independent team. 

“| don't think you could classify it as in- 
dependents are better than sororities,’ Joanne 
Rubin, a senior from La Grange, Ill., said. 

Rubin said she thought the sororities needed 
a separate division, but she did not like the 
playoffs in which four teams from each division 
competed for the campus championship. There 
are seven sorority teams compared to 14 in- 
dependent teams. 

“| don’t think that’s fair,” she said. 

Rubin said only three or four members of her 
team, the Spazmatics, had had softball ex- 
perience. ‘We're just out there mainly to have a 
good time, for the fun of it,”’ she said. 

But another player thought the games were 
more important than that. 

“Softball is fulfilling to the soul. It helps col- 


AN END RGN gives Sigma Chi Mark Johnson, a junior from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a chance to gain yardage during an in- 
tramural football game against Alpha Gamma Rho. AGR Joel 
Arnold, a sophomore from Cross Plains, Tenn., watched with 
Sigma Chi Dave Will, a Louisville junior. 

— David Frank 


lege students to release their inner pressures 
and emotions,’ Alpha Phi Omega member 
Robert Simmons, a Louisville junior, said about 
the men’s intramural program. 

Simmons said the service fraternity’s na- 
tional charter does not allow athletic competi- 
tion, but they do play softball “‘so we can 
establish somewhat of a name for ourselves.” 

“We play to win, but also to have fun. We're 
in it for the sportsmanship,” Simmons said. He 
said he enjoyed the competitive spirit men’s in- 
tramurals offered. “The competition is exciting 
because there's a lot of challenges between the 
teams. 

“It's not to have a litter of enemies, but to 
establish friendship among the greeks.” 

“It may seem like both groups are enemies 
with each other on the field,’’ Simmons said. 
“Once the competition is over with, there 
should be no bitter enemies, however, just 
friends.”’ 

“It was good competition and a lot of fun,” 
Len Kupferle, a Fort Mitchell junior, said. 

Kupferle defended the intramural officials. 
“A lot of times they got on the refs, but they're 
all right. It’s a tough job to keep things fair,” he 
said. 

David Erie 
officials. 

“The umpires weren't skilled enough for 
what they were doing,’ the Louisville 
sophomore said. “If they were going to make it 
big enough to give prizes, they should have got- 
ten somebody qualified.” 

Bobby Peck, a Versailles sophomore, said the 
officiating for the water polo competition was 
fair. “Of course, | have to say that because our 
team won," he said. 

“They said they were going to have a 
meeting to talk about the good points and the 
bad points before next year,’’ Erie said. He said 
his team would be there. “‘It never hurts to give 
suggestions.” 

“Despite the bad points, I'm pretty sure I'll 
play again next year,” he said. 

Barry L. Rose 


was disappointed with the 


coe John Roft 


WITH AN INNER TUBE to keep him afloat, Bobby Peck 
shouts instructions to his teammates as he defends the goal 
during an intramural water polo game. Peck, a Versailles 
sophomore, played goalie for an independent team, the 
Water Logs. . 
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Organizations 
tudents and their organizations adjusted to events around 
& them. 

. When the state made its budget cuts in the summer, the 

(University Center Board’s funds were cut by almost half. That and 
the lack of a concert promoter caused the board to shy away from 

_ financing major concerts, but it tried to compensate by increasing 
small concerts, coffee houses and contests. 

With high unemployment, students joined professional 

_ organizations for job contacts and improved job opportunities. 

Clubs were also hit hard by inflation and concentrated on 

_money-making activities more than social functions. Greeks 
lowered the cost of pins and raised money through bake sales in 
an effort to make fraternities and sororities more affordable. 

Neighbors of fraternities had a change of heart. They said the 
greeks were becoming quieter and more helpful than before. 

Yet the greek system on campus was still segregated. One 
white fraternity wanted to pledge a black but feared negative 
alumni response and peer pressure. Black greeks felt that despite 
the cultural differences, the two greek systems had many 
similarities. 

. The Kentucky Civil Liberties Union awoke after eight years of 
dormancy to fight the university’s dorm inspection policy. But the 
Associated Student Government endorsed the university by 

_ tefusing to pass bills against the inspections. 


Inside 
238 ORIENTEERING — getting lost is the 


first step to finding the way home. 


| | 2 46 POMPON CLUB — this new drill team 


performs for Western basketball fans. 


2 66 COURT — after eight years of inactivity, 


Western's chapter of the Kentucky Civil Liberties 
Union takes up dorm inspections. 


29 4 HOUSING — most greeks get along better 


than before with their neighbors. 


296 SEGREGATION —- black and_ white 


greeks do more things together, but are still racially 
separate. 


29 8 INFLATION — scholarships and fund 


raisers make it cheaper to be greek. 


A ROLL of toilet paper expresses’ Jim Holman’s feelings about the Eastern Kentucky football game. The 
freshman from Tell City, Ind., was playing in the marching band during halftime. 
— Jim Gensheimer 
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Orienteering 


Backwoods tracking 


Photos by Todd Buchanan 


estern’s 14 runners trickled in all after- 

noon getting lost was what 

members of the Orienteering Club 
liked to do best. 

But when the results of the James J. Garman 
orienteering meet were tallied, the team was 
surprised to learn they had fared well — plac- 
ing third in the open-team division and second 
in the ROTC-team division. 

‘In three years, I’ve never seen us pack so 
much gold home,”’ Rodney Howard, a Calhoun 
junior, said. ‘‘We usually don’t get a thing — 
half our team usually gets lost.” 

“Basically, all we do is have a good time. If 
you get lost, big deal,”’ secretary Donna Graves, 
a Louisville sophomore, said. 

“It's just really good for exercise. You get to 
see the world, enjoy nature and just have a 
good time,”’ Graves said. 

The morning had started early for the run- 
ners who were traveling to Cookeville, Tenn. 
They caught what sleep they could from 3 to 6 
a.m. during their van ride. 

Then they wandered into the lodge where 
teams from as far away as Wisconsin and 
Virginia were catching last minutes of sleep on 
the floors and couches. 

Neil Taylor, a Munfordville senior, said the 
meet was not a major one, but teams came 
from far away because so few are held. 

“Run a little bit, then sit down and rest. You 
can follow everybody else for a little while,” 
Graves told her running mate. “‘I just pray we 
don’t get lost.”’ 

The girls were running the non-competitive 
novice course, which had six points. The 
regular, competitive course covered 5.7 
kilometers with 10 points. Both courses would 
take the runners across creeks, valleys and 
along mountain ridges before taking them to 
the finish line. Each runner had to punch a card 
at each point in a specified sequence or he 
would be disqualified. 

The first point on the novice course was easi- 


ly found. Placed on a trail that led from the 
starting point, several runners punched in with 
hardly a pause. Another point was not as easily 
reached. Some slid down the hill above it, 
others cautiously picked their way up the leaf- 
filled slippery creek bed. 

“I can’t figure out this point at all; it has to be 
wrong,” one runner said. 

But she punched it as her second point 
anyway. “I’m not going to worry about it,’’ she 
said. 

Captain Dan Shumate, a Louisville senior, 
paused at a hilltop south of a point and glanced 
down. With a check to his map, he flew down 
the hill and past the point, seemingly sure it 
was not the right one. 

Ninety-eight minutes after he had picked up 
his compass and put on his bib, Taylor made 
his way down the rocky valley leading from the 
last point. 

A steep, muddy bank was the only obstacle 
left. 

Putting his map between his teeth, Taylor 
half slid, half ran down the bank and flew to the 
finish line. 

After he turned in his bib, Taylor, who ex- 
pects to be nationally ranked by the end of the 
year, was told he had the fastest time at the 
point. 

He later found out he had placed third in the 
individual open competition and _ received 
another trophy for being the cadet with the 
shortest time. 

“I lost a good 20 minutes at a couple of 
points,”’ he said. ‘The map said one thing, and 
the ground said something else. 

“That's part of why they call it ‘cunning run- 
ning,’ "’ Taylor said. ‘‘If you can find the right 
point and your competitor gets lost, that’s his 
bad luck.’ Several teams were aggravated at 
the course’s quality. Taylor, who has competed 


WHILE WAITING for Julie Chambers, an Owensboro senior, 
to punch her map, Cloverport sophomore Larry Hayden 
checks his compass. Punching the map showed officials that 
the runner had made it to each checkpoint. A punch at the 
wrong point later disqualified Hayden. 


in 20 meets, said many parts of the map and 
clue sheet did not coincide with the terrain. 

The markers had no way for runners to deter- 
mine the correct sequence, which caused a lot 
of confusion. And more than 30 runners were 
disqualified in the meet sponsored by Ten- 
nessee Tech. 

Graves and Rese Turk, who had run together, 
soon appeared at the top of a bank. They sat 
down and slid to the bottom, laughing so hard 
they could hardly stand up. Pulling and tugging 
on each other, they stumbled and fell toward 
the finish line. 

Graves dragged her partner the last few feet. 

“If you ever, ever, ever ask me to run in one 
of those things again — I'll kill you,” Graves 
threatened Shumate. 

Graves said she didn’t think they’d found all 
the points, much less in sequence. 

“We got a lot at the second point, so we 
decided to just skip two or three,” she said. 
‘When we finally found the fifth point — you 
talk about excited.” 

‘They sure weren’t kidding when they told 
us there were no escalators, no taxis, no 
nothing up there,”’ her partner said. 

Doug Price, an Owensboro senior, was the 
last Western runner to straggle in. Howard said 
he was surprised because he was usually the 
one who got lost. 

Price explained, ‘‘l got so wrapped up in the 
scenery | just didn’t want to come in.” 

The team, some showered and dressed, some 
still wet and muddy gathered in the van, ready 
to go home. 

“There’s a closeness that comes about 
between those of us that go on meets. It’s really 
hard to explain,” Graves said. 

‘The closeness | feel after going through that 
mess is something I'll always rémember.”’ 


Cyndi Mitchell 0 


THE WOODS are what make orienteering a challenge. 
Orienteering Club adviser Michael Ryan followed the path to 
the first checkpoint. Ryan was looking for the orange marker 
that designated a point. A regular competitive course usually 
had 10 points. 


ORIENTEERING CLUB — Front row: Daniel Shumate, Donna 
Graves, Neil Taylor. Back row: Doug Price, Michael Ryan, David 
Veech, Ray Salmon. 
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With more than 100 


organizations On campus 
most students could find 


a group that shared 


Fencing Club 
Frisbee Club 
Martial Arts Society 


Scuba Club 
Ski Club 
Skydiving Club 


t's a good exercise that 
[eevcees hand coordination and 

a sense of quickness. 

Bowling Green freshman 
Teresea Bowen, president of the 
20-member Fencing Club, 
described the benefits of her club. 

“We have a good time fencing 
and meet a lot of interesting peo- 
ple from all age groups. College 
students as well as men and 
women in their 70s like to fence, 
and they usually do it all their life,”’ 
Bowen said. 


“Since we have gained a new ad- 


viser, Tom Jones, we've learned 
more about leadership and public 


— Erica Smith 


relations, and that’s something the 
members enjoy,”’ she said. 

Meeting in Diddle Arena on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays gave the 
members the chance to practice 
and teach new members. 

The club participated in the 
Rebel Yell open at Tom Sawyer 
State Park in Louisville, with Bowl- 
ing Green junior Katy Simmons 
and Bowen qualifying for the 
finals. They also sponsored the 
state couples meet finals, and 
Bowen said it went well. 

“We're a club where the 
members are pretty close to each 
other, and we like to help each 
other out,’’ Bowen said. 

The group used money from the 
sports club association and a $5 
membership fee to buy equipment. 

‘We also participated in the raf- 
fle sponsored by the sports clubs 
and finished second to get a little 
more money,”’ she said. 

Through its members, the 
fencers paid for travel expenses, 
but the housing was usually pro- 
vided by competing teams. 

“The club is shaky. We're in a 
changing process, but everyone 
worries about the club, and we are 
working hard to make things work 
out,’’ Bowen said. 


“Fi risbee is a good way to 
meet people,” Scott 
Pelfrey, a member of 
the Frisbee Club said. 


ACROBATICS are also a part of karate 
practice. Randy Pruitt, a Campbellsville 
freshman, dove over a belt held by Louisville 
freshman Susan Connolly and Camp- 
bellsville sophomore Kenny Reff during club 
practice one afternoon. 


FENCING CLUB —_ ‘Front row: Carlene Hunt, foe owen. Lela McCar , 
Arthor Bush. Pieper Eckler, Greg Gregory, Alex Bell, eae os 


Sports organizations 


Others who have an interest in 
the club are invited\to an informal 
Frisbee rush where old members 
‘get together and party,” Pelfrey, 
a Lexington senior, said. 

“Tournaments included throw- 
ing the Frisbee in free-style, ac- 
curacy in distance and ultimate 
events,”’ he said. 

When practicing for a tourna- 
ment, Frisbee Club members meet 
five days a week and practice from 
one to three hours. 

“We'll probably have another 
disk-a-thon this semester, too,” 
Pelfrey said. 

“Last year the Frisbee Club rais- 
ed money for the speech clinic by 
throwing a Frisbee in a one 
sixteenth-mile loop outside the 
university center. The members 
who participated in the event 
threw the Frisbee a total distance 
of 1,000 miles, breaking national 
records,”’ he said. 

“Frisbee is good exercise, and 
it's a good excuse to get away 
from studying.” 


r ‘The Martial Arts Society is 
not just another karate club, 
secretary-treasurer Randall 

Pruitt said. 

Martial arts is judo as well as 
karate. But most of the society 
members do know karate. Four 
know judo, according to Pruitt, a 
Campbellsville freshman. 

The Martial Arts Society was 
established in spring 1980 by a 
“bunch of martial arters on cam- 
pus who didn’t have a place to 
work out,”’ he said. 

Pruitt said Smith Stadium was 
always occupied by the baseball 


Mutual interests 


team and Diddle Arena was filled 
with runners. 

Pruitt, who has been practicing 
karate for about four years, said 


the society gives him a_ better 
chance for more than a workout. 

Most members had some 
background in the martial arts. 
“Some members come in from a 
self-defense class, but it’s hard for 
beginners since we're not a club 
with an organized workout,’ he 
said. 

The goal of the society is to get 
its members black belts in karate. 


cuba Club members are 
looking for a good dive. 
“Membership in the Scuba 
Club is down because you just 
can't find any place in Kentucky to 
dive during the school year,”’ Alex 
Shields said. 

Yet the club did manage to go 
diving. ‘‘We took a weekend trip to 
Vortex) Spiniings iG ane 
November,’’ the Bloomfield 
freshman said. The cave in the 
area is an attraction to scuba 
divers. 

“The cave is just not something 
you see too often,” he said. ‘‘It’s 
just not natural to see something 
like that. They constantly dredge 
around the openings of the cave 
which is one of the openings to a 
spring.” 

The trip was planned through a 
scuba and ski shop in Bowling 


Green. ‘‘They arranged the 
transportation, lodging, oxygen 
tanks and guides,"’ Shields said. 


The group met at léast once a 
month to discuss scuba and hear 
speakers. 
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im Gauthier likes winter 
because it’s skiing season. 
“The Ski Club is just 
starting out, and we need to have 
an actively involved membership 
to keep the club going,’ Gauthier, 
a freshman from Louisville, said. 
As a new club, the members 
started with no money. The club 
charged $8 for membership which 
helped with travel and ski rental. 
“About 40 percent of the club's 
members have skis, but the other 
60 percent have to help meet the 
expense for theirs,’ she said. 
“To travel and ski as inexpen- 


sively as possible is the club's 
main goal,’ Gauthier said. 

“The main purpose of the club 
is to ski, have fun and promote the 
activity of skiing,’ she said. 

“We've not had an opportunity 
to do much to this point because 
of the lack of snow.” She said the 
group had wanted to go to 
southern Indiana when the weather 
got colder. 


ecause of expenses and ad- 

viser problems, tne 

Skydiving Club was 
unable to get off the ground. 


“We lost our adviser last spring 
(1980),”’ Jim Mitchell said. “We've 
been trying to rewrite our charter, 
but that was before all the budget 
cuts. The university does fund 
some clubs, and we were hoping 
they would help us.’ 

Even when renting equipment 
and a plane, skydiving is an expen- 
sive sport. “We need to make a 
membership fee like a lot of the 
other clubs,’ the Bowling Green 
sophomore said. 

Group rates for jumps were 


available but members’ were 
sometimes hard to find. “A lot of 


‘oges, Jackie Manning, Neil Taylor. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


IN CONTORTED POSITIONS, Mike Shaw 
and an Eastern Kentucky University oppo 
nent vie for the Frisbee in a game of 
Ultimate. Shaw, a senior from Pierre, S.D., 
attempted to block a pass. 


people think skydiving is 
dangerous, but it’s dangerous if 
you don't know how to do it,” 
Mitchell said. “It’s statistically a 
safer sport than golf.” 

Mitchell said military veterans, 
ROTC people and adventure-lovers 
are welcome members of the club. 
“Some people join just because 
they've always wanted to know 
what it’s like,” he said. 


G CLUB — Front row: James Mitchell, Laurel Elms, Pedro Guarderas. Back 


Sports organizations 


- Larry Norfleet, David so David Beckley, Ken Lawson, John Wehlage. 
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BOWLING TEAM — Front row: Elaine Alford, Chery! Skellie, Lynn Stewart, Sherri ee 
Second row: Larry Luvisi, Danny Graham, Nancy Range, Chris Townley. David Baize. Back row: 


Tom a Janice ay 


— Jim Gensheimer 


Bowling Club 
P.E. Majors Club 
Recreation Majors Club 


Soccer Club 
Water Polo Club 


Mutual 
interests cont. 


ntercollegiate and intramural 

competitions can get together 

through the Bowling Club. 

“| belong to the Bowling Team 
which is not the same as the Bowl- 


ing Club,”’ Sherri Deweese, a Lex: 


ington freshman, said. ‘The Bowl- 
ing Club consists of the Bowling 
Team and the Bowling League.” 
The team has 10 men and seven 
women who bowl separately at 
meets, according to David 
Beckley, a senior from LaGrange.” 
The team practices three times 
a week — Sunday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday — while the league 
has matches on Sunday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday,’ Deweese said. 
The team bowled in five meets 
and a non-conference tournament. 
They also sponsored a tournament 
at the university center, but 


LEANING BACK, Carlos Valencia, a junior 
from Cali, Colombia, bounces a soccer ball 
off his chest. He was practicing beside 
Pearce-Ford Tower with the Soccer Club. 


PLE. MAJORS CLUB ront row: Donna Ault Bevery Westerma 


basically Beckley said, ‘‘We bowl.”’ 

“We choose the best five 
players from tournaments and 
practice scores to bowl on the 
team at meets,” he said. 

The team changed conferences 
from the Southern Intercollegiate 
Bowling Conference to the Mid- 
South Intercollegiate Bowling Con- 
ference so they could play teams 
closer to Western, Beckley said. 

‘| joined the team because | real- 
ly like to bowl and thought that it 
would be a lot of fun and allow me 


to meet a lot of people,’’ Deweese 


said. ‘‘Yeah, it’s really a lot of fun, 
and I have met a lot of people.” 


t's been a slow year for the 
Physical Education Majors 
Club. 

According to secretary Donna 
Ault, the club is now going through 
a second infancy. 

“We just revived the club, and 
we're only one year old,” she said. 
“This used to be a club a long time 
ago at Western, but it died out. We 
brought it back last year.”’ 

“Unfortunately, the whole year 
had been kind of slow. We're trying 
to get things going now,”’ Ault, a 
senior from Dayton, Ohio, said. 

The club’s major project was its 
second annual obstacle-course run 
outside the university center. 

On the course, participants went 
through tires and soapy water — 
unusual obstacles. 

The club members also pro- 
moted spirit by selling “Go Big 
Red”’ T-shirts. 


P.E. majors should get involved 
with each other and the depart- 
mental staff. Events such as staff 
picnics were planned to help the 
two groups get together, Ault said. 

“I'd like to see every department 
develop a club like this because it 
lets the students and teachers get 
to know each other personally 
rather than professionally,’’ she 
said. 


pecial Olympics is a special 
time for the Recreation Ma- 
jors Club. 

“We're a pretty tight organiza- 
tion,’ president Mary Dee 
Boemker said. ‘“‘We do a lot of 
things together.” 

As their main service project, 
club members went to Bowling 
Green High School in late April to 
be buddies for a day to the han- 
dicapped and retarded children, ac- 
cording to adviser Jo Verner — 
also area coordinator of Special 


Olympics. 
In October the university 
center's television rooms were 


transferred into a haunted house 
for Halloween night. 

“We also attend recreation con- 
ferences,’ Boemker, a Louisville 
senior, said. She said she wanted 
to ‘‘get people who are recreation 
majors more interested.” 

The club helped with Girl Scout 
workshop at a local high school 
and sold prints to raise money for 
a camp. 

“It helps us build good rapport 
with the departmental faculty,” 
Boemker said. . 


uscles are not a prere- 

quisite for Soccer Club 

membership, but there 
are some requirements. 

“You don’t have to be a big 
muscular person or someone 7- 
foot tall to play soccer; all you 
have to have is a little talent or 
ability, and you have to be in good 
physical condition,’’ Carlos Valen- 
cia, a junior from Colombia, South 
America, said. 

The Soccer Club’s members are 
from a variety of countries, but 
they all get along fine and 
everyone attends practice regular- 
ly, he said. 

‘‘We have two teams, the start 
team and the second team. We 
play each other in practice,” 
Valencia said. ‘‘Everyone gets to 
play during the matches at some 
time or the other. 

“We have a good adviser this 
year, and he has worked hard to 
get us into Division 1 competi- 
tion,’ he said. Valencia said that 
playing in Division 1 for the first 
time was tough because they com- 
peted with teams that gave 
scholarships. 

“The competition was tougher, 
but we enjoyed it, and by playing 
in Kentucky we saved on traveling 
expenses,’ he said. 

The club had a good season, 
considering the tough competition 
from the University of Kentucky 
and the University of Louisville, 
and finished with an 8-4 record. 

Valencia said the club practiced 
in a gymnasium at an elementary 
school, and he hopes that the club 


will be more prepared for tough 
play next season. 

“It is hard to increase member- 
ship in the club because of the 
lack of interest in America,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But we can sometimes gain 
members by getting freshmen 
from foreign countries and the peo- 
ple who live in the dorms with us 
to join.” 

‘Expense money for traveling is 
the main problem,’ Valencia said. 
“We get $100 from the university, 
but the expense for uniforms and 
travel are usually met by the 
players.’”’ A $5 membership fee 
and candy bar sales offset some 
club expenses. 

“Our adviser is working hard to 


get together teams for next 
season, and we think that we can 
play with the tougher 


competition.” 


eople sometimes believe it 

would be impossible to 

organize a club that’s just 
for fun, collects no dues and has 
no membership requirements. 

Someone didn’t tell them about 
the Water Polo Club. 

“Our purpose is to just get a 
bunch of guys together and play 
water polo,” adviser Bill Powell 
said. 

“Water polo is a combination of 
basketball, soccer and football,” 
he said. 

The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association recognizes the sport, it 
holds a place in Olympic competi- 
tion and Western even competes 
on a limited intervarsity level. 

“Every year on the day of the 
Western-Eastern football game, we 
play Eastern’s (water polo) club 
that morning. This year, just as the 
Toppers rolled over the Colonels 
on the football field, Western's 
Water Polo Club slipped by the 
Eastern version, 6-5,’’ Powell said. 

This is the club’s only annual 
competition. But in the fall 
Western trounced Vanderbilt in 
their only other meet, 17-4. 

“We start around the first of 
September and usually finish up 
by mid-October because that's 
when we start swim team prac 
tice,’’ Powell said. 

The water polo club was mainly 
made of swim team members, but 
they stressed that the organization 
is open to anyone who wants to 
join. 

But Powell warned, ‘‘It’s a rough 
sport and swimmers usually have 
an advantage.”’ 
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Rugby Club 
Women’s Rugby 


Women’s Softball 
Women’s Swim Club 
Women’s Volleyball 


Mutual 
interests cont. 


ugby is a sport that many 
Re have heard of, but 

few people really 
understand. 

The Rugby Club had trouble 
raising membership because of the 
misconception that rugby is an ex- 
cessively rough sport, according 
to president Norman Lee Wade. 

“A lot of people don’t come out 
because they think rugby is too 
violent,’’ the Louisville senior said. 
“But the fact is that there were 
more injuries in intramural football 
this year than what we had.” 

Wade explained the misconcep- 
tion when he said a single incident 


in practice resulted in two players’ ' 


injuries. During a practice session, 
the players collided on a tackle, 
and both ended up with several 
stitches in their heads. 

These were the only injuries 
club members had all year,’’ Wade 
said. 

“Rugby is mainly for people 
who have been athletes all their 
lives. They come to college after 
they've played sports in high 
school, and there’s really nothing 
for them to do here. Rugby offers 
an outlet for them to stay in 
shape,” he said. 

As a team, the Rugby Club com- 
peted in eight matches, winning 
three. 


r l he Women’s Rugby Club 
may be relatively unknown, 
but Bowling Green freshman 

Cathy Jo Heath believes ‘“‘it’ll 

become popular in the next five or 

six years.”’ 

Tarrie Mudwilder, an alumni on 
the team, believes women’s rugby 
will become a letter sport. 

The club has been at Western 
since 1979. The girls practiced on 
the field next to Pearce-Ford 
Tower or in Diddle Arena. 

Heath said the only equipment 
needed is a mouthpiece, a ball and 
two goalposts. Two teams of fif- 
teen players and a referee make a 
game. 

The women’s team plays area 
schools, including Evansville and 
Vanderbilt, and has about five or 
six games a_ semester. The 
members hope the number of 
games will increase with women’s 
interest. 

Money for the team comes from 
the sports clubs’ fund, but the girls 
also have their own fund-raisers. 
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HER EYE on the ball, Glenda Young, an Ed- 
monton freshman, prepares to kick it into 
play. Tarrie Mudwilder, a graduate who 
plays when the team is short of players, 
watches from behind. 


r ‘I he Women’s Softball Club 
wants to become a varsity 
sport. 

President Beverly Westerman 
said a lack of funds prevented the 
organization from becoming a col- 
legiate team. She said some 
members petitioned the athletic 
committee, but budgetary pro- 
blems kept the organization in the 
club stage. 

During the spring season, ‘‘we 
have about 25 to 30 people coming 
out for the squad,’’ Westerman 
said. 

“We have quite a few people 
coming out at the beginning of the 
year, but as the practices become 
harder we lose some players,” she 
said. Fifteen people dress in 
uniform for each game. 

Some of the schools the group 
played against had intercollegiate 
teams while others were still clubs. 
The season began in March, in- 
cluded games with eight other 
Kentucky schools and a state tour- 
nament at the University of Ken- 
tucky in April. 

Westerman said she joined the 
club as a freshman because, “‘l just 
like to play softball and | heard 
Western had a club, so | came out. 
Il really enjoy the team.” 


lack of interest — that's 
what made the Women’s 
Swim Club _ inactive, 


according to recreation depart- 


ment faculty member Debbie 
Cherwak. 
“Students haven't gotten 


themselves going,” she said. 

Cherwak said the girls swam on- 
ly against each other with no inter- 
collegiate competition. She also 
said no scholarships were a reason 
for lack of motivation. 

Susan Albert, a Paducah 
freshman, said the team needs a 


— Steve Lowry 


WHILE COMPETING against Indiana 
University, Randy Bradshaw, an Auburn 
freshman, passes the ball before being tackl- 
ed. The Rugby Club defeated the Hoosiers 
6-4. 


coach. She joined the team 
because “I’m just a water person,” 
she said. 

The team received $130 a year 
from the sports association, but 
the club usually has money- 
making projects for travel and 
uniform expenses, according to 
Cherwak and Albert. 

Cherwak hopes to make the 
club active in the summer and ear- 
ly fall. 


Id equipment and a lack of 

travel funds were a few of 

the budget problems for 
the Women’s Volleyball Club. 

“Nobody in high administration 
cares about volleyball,’ president 
Pat Van Hook said. 

The 25-member club had a suc- 
cessful season scrimmaging with 
other clubs and competing with 
collegiate teams. But because the 
university failed to allocate money 
for a collegiate volleyball team, a 
major women's sport, the group 
has been classified between in- 
tramural and collegiate. 

Members began daily practices 
in August and continued until the 
season ended in November. The 


club also looked for interested 
players with or without 
experience. 

During the season, problems 


arose with battered equipment. 

Kentucky Wesleyan probably 
won't come back unless we get a 
new net,’’ Van Hook, a sophomore 
from New Carlisle, Ohio, said. 
Although Kentucky Wesleyan’s 
team is classified as a club, too, it 
has a paid coach, a team gym, and 
paid travel. 

Some of the Western team's 
travel expenses were also paid, but 
the money went back into the pro- 
gram for uniforms. 
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Pompon 


A halftime showstopper | 


t was halftime at Western’s Alabama- 
[rors basketball game. 

As usual, the fans stood up to go for drinks 
and popcorn, but amid the shuffle 16 girls walk- 
ed onto the gym floor. 

They weren't cheerleaders; the Pompon Club 
was finally actualizing six months of practice. 

“Everybody seemed to like the perfor- 
mance,”’ Sheila Crask, an Owensboro junior, 
said. ‘‘Some friends told me that instead of run- 
ning out at halftime people just kind of stopped 
and watched like they were surprised or 
something.” / 

“I thought the routine was good,” Arthur 
Anderson, a Hopkinsville junior, said. ‘I don’t 
think people really expected it.”’ 

During spring 1980 three girls were encourag 
ed by Mrs. Roger Schnepp, a former basketball 
coach’s wife, to form a pompon squad. 

The Pompon Club had troubles becoming an 
official club because members didn’t realize 
they had to go through the student affairs of- 
fice. ‘‘Nothing really came of it,’’ Jenny Robin- 
son said. 

“But no one understood you had to go 
through student affairs to be a campus 


organization,” the junior from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
said. 

Even though the group wasn’t recognized by 
the university, the squad had spring tryouts. 
“We felt that if we got a group together before 


— Tresa Megenity 


(going to the university) they would accept us,” 
Robinson said. 

And 40 girls tried out for the eight original 
positions. 

“In August we went to the United States 
Cheerleaders’ Association camp at the Universi- 
ty of Notre Dame with 20 other pompon 
squads,” Crask said. ‘We won the main com: 
petition for the grand national champion team.” 

“‘In the fall we found out that we were not an 
organization and Mrs. Schnepp had moved,” 
Robinson said. 

So the group got Dianna Harpe, university 
recreational activities secretary, to be its ad 
viser. ‘‘She knew who to talk to and how to 
become a campus organization,’ Robinson 
said. ‘Nobody else we talked to knew what to 
do or who to talk to.”’ 

In the fall the club had more tryouts, and 80 
people showed up that first day. 

But the club, unlike many other athletic ac- 
tivities, does not receive university funding. 
“We had a raffle for a dinner for two at the Iron 
Skillet restaurant and a couple of bake sales, 
but that was to pay for our pompons,”’ Sandy 
Schuler, a freshman from Evansville, Ind., said. 

‘Our performances are three to four minutes 
long. The free-throw competition and every 
thing limits us to time,” Robinson said. 

All the 16 girls had been on either a 
cheerleading, pompon, drill or glove squad in 


ON THEIR KNEES, Bridgette Harris, a freshman from 
Kokomo, Ind., and Leesa Chumbler, a Paducah sophomore, 
perform to the song “You Turn the Light On" by Kenny 
Rogers. The squad's second show was during halftime at the 
Morehead game in January. 


high school. 

“We've got girls who were cheerleaders or 
something like that in high school and this pro- 
vides something for them to do,’’ Crask said. 

The girls admit the Pompon Club is a sort of 
extension of high school, but they don’t want to 
be confused with the cheerleaders. “We're 
halftime entertainment, and that’s all,’’ Robin- 
son said. 


Donna Joslin 0 


POMPON CLUB — Front row: Sandy Schuler, Shelley Phillips, Eula 
Farmer, Mary Katherine Hancock. Second row: Gerri Augsberger, 
Tonia Johnson, Kimberly Lemmons, Sheila Crask, Nancy Vincent. 
Back row: Lisha Wood, Jennifer Robinson, Julie Goldey, Robin 

Spence, Leesa Chumbler, Shari O'Keefe. 4 


ce 
— Crystal Cunningham 


BEFORE BEGINNING THEIR ROUTINE, the squad 
members line up with their pompons behind them. The group 
danced to Michael Jackson's ‘‘Don't Stop ‘Til You Get 
Enough,” at a Bowling Green High School game. 


— Kim Kolarik 


IN THE MIDDLE of a routine, Nancy Vincent, a junior from 
Nashville, Tenn., practices for the Pompon Club’s halftime 


debut. Each of the 16 squad members had experience as a 
cheerleader or drill team member in high school. 


— Lisa Roberts 


HAND MOTIONS add to Julie Goldey’s dance routine at the 
Morehead game. The women's performances were often 
short because of other halftime activities. 
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Alpha Phi Omega 
Environ. Tech. Club 
Gamma Sigma Sigma 
Geo Club 


Pershing Rifles 
Rebelettes 
Scabbard and Blade 
Special Forces 


Mutual 
Interests 


his year was a good time to 
become a member of Alpha 
Phi Omega, according to 
Dr. Alan Yungbluth, adviser of the 
national service fraternity. 
Because there are only 10 active 
members in the fraternity, 
Yungbluth said the members of 
the next few pledge classes will be 
able to “rule the roost.”’ 
“It (the membership) is improv- 
ing,’ president Mark Binkley said. 


cont. 


“Five pledges made it last 
semester; this semester, seven 
made it. 

“We set prospective pledges 


just by word of mouth. We did put 
an ad in the Herald and we also 
had a booth at registration, but 
that was hurt by advance registra- 


— Teresa Megenity 


Steven Adams, Robert Wilkerson. 


Military, service organizations 


ALPHA PHI OMEGA — Front row: Amelia Barbee, Mike Nation, Jeff 
Shirley, Charlotte Archer. Second row: Mark Binkley, David Brooks, Gregg 
Kotzman, Porter Ramsey. Back row: Lynn Windhorst, Anthony Bombay, _ 


tion,’’ Binkley, a sophomore from 
Greenbrier, Tenn., said. 

Second vice president David 
Brooks agreed the group ‘‘needs a 
big pledge class to build up 
membership.” 

““Pledgeship is not to be taken 
lightly. It’s something you have to 
want to do,’ the Bowling Green 
graduate student said. 

“Pledging wasn't hard,” recor- 
ding secretary Jeff Shirley, a 
Bardstown junior, said. ‘‘You have 
to get 35 service hours, but the ac- 
tives help you out. 

Some APO projects included 
mailing the College Heights Herald, 
building animal shelters for the 
humane society and helping out 
with the Red Cross bloodmobile. 

The fraternity helped Boy 
Scouts plant trees at Wildcat 
Hollow last spring. They also work- 
ed at their Camp-A-Ree at Land 
Between The Lakes, in western 
Kentucky. 

‘Fellowship is also an important 
part of the fraternity, but the social 
aspect takes its place after ser- 
vice,”’ Binkley said. 


ommunity clean-up was 

high on the list of the En- 

vironmental Technology 
Club. 

“We try to unite other people in 
environmental technology and 
bring in other people from cam- 
pus,’ Environmental Technology 
Club president Pat Zoeller said. 

One important project of the 
members was to work with local 
organizations in the cleaning up of 
the community. They went where 
dumped trash was a problem. 

“We're a small club with only 


about 20 or 25 members,” the 


ALONE ON THE FLOOR, Military Ball 
queen Tammy Logan dances the traditional 
first dance with Cadet Carl Filip, a senior 
from Wescosville, Pa. Logan, a Hopkinsville 
senior, was crowned queen at the Scabbard 
and Blade-sponsored event. 


Louisville senior said. ‘And we're 
not really social or academic.” 

“Through the year, we try to do 
some different things,’’ Dan 
Straight, an Ashland senior, said. 
“We have some activities here on 
campus as well as.in the rest of the 
Cita 

The club has a strong sports 
rivalry with other engineering 
clubs. When possible, football and 
softball games are scheduled. 


ome people are confused 


about Gamma Sigma 
Sigma, a_ national service 
sorority. 


‘People are always mistaking us 
for one of the social sororities,” 


Kathy Miller, a senior from 
Louisville, said. 
“But we do just about 


anything,’ service chairman Karen 
Skaggs said. 

“We have some weekly service 
projects, some are once a month,” 
the Campbellsville senior said. 

“I’m proud of the organization 
and the service that we do,” 
treasurer Janice House, a junior 
from London, said. 

Service projects the Gamma 
Sigs undertook included working 
at the March of Dimes haunted 
house, singing for senior citizens at 
a local nursing home and mailing 
the Herald to alumni. 

Membership is open to anyone 
who believes in the ideals of the 
group — service, friendship and 
equality. 

Each member must serve at 
least 20 hours a semester, and 
they can get the hours at a variety 
of service projects. 

Two sophomores donated their 
time to United Cerebral Palsy. Liz 
Trent from Frankfort, Ind., and 
Susan Malone from _ Louisville 
worked on a raffle, a dance, a 
phone-a-thon and the January na- 
tional telethon. 


The two students were the main 


_ GAMMA SIGMA SIGMA — Front row: Jo 
_ Susan Malone, Cassandra Wyatt. Second row: 


ren Skaggs, 


Elizabeth Trent, Kathleen Miller, Rose Davis, Victoria Elder. Third 
Jane Mooney, Jeanne Mitchell, Amy Smith, Angela Cockrel, Glenda 


Reed, Jane Rackley, Lucindy McCubbins, Rach Adams, Jill 


workers, but Trent said, ‘‘We call- 
ed on the sisters to help us on the 
phones at the telethon, and our 
brother fraternity, Alpha Phi 
Omega, helped us backstage.” 

The club tried to have a celebri- 
ty auction but after a loss of the 
committee chairman and previous 
lack of student participation in the 
event they dropped the _ idea. 
Celebrity items collected before 
the idea was dropped were 
donated to a charity. Some items 
were a Bruce Jenner T-shirt and a 
scarf Valerie Harper wore in her TV 
show Rhoda. 

The sorority made $210 at their 
muscular dystrophy carnival, 
House said. 

Booths at the carnival included 
a wet sponge toss, a kissing booth, 
a bingo booth and a ring toss, but 
the biggest money maker was 
Gilbert Hall’s flower sale. 

“The Gamma Sigs are great,”’ 
president Joyce Pedigo, a Franklin 


junior, said. “I’ve acquired many 
long lasting friendships through 
the sorority. | can call on my 


sisters for anything.”’ 


he big event of the Geo 
Club is their annual pig 
roast. 

Club members build a firepit in 
the evening, and then early the 
next morning they begin the roast. 

“We eat the pig about 2 p.m.,”’ 
Greg Powell said. ‘‘We get together 
and have a hot dog and pig roast 
every year.” 

The geology- and geography- 
oriented club believes in social ac- 
tivities. ‘To a lot of the faculty, it 
is important to have a good rap- 
port with the students,’ the 
graduate student from Richmond 
said. 

The club had an organizational 
meeting and faculty-member talks. 
“The talks have an easier at- 
mosphere than lectures,’ Powell 
said. 


i 


The group also. sold 
refreshments in the upstairs 
lounge on the fourth floor of the 
Environmental Science and 
Technology building. Powell said 
the club bought furniture with the 
profits. 


recision and good looks are 
the goals of the Pershing 
Rifles on the field. 

The group’s main purpose is 
drill competition. They competed 
against Eastern Kentucky Univer- 
sity, University of Illinois and 
Eastern Tennessee State Universi- 
fy the drills teach self- 
confidence, self-discipline and 
pride,” Gary Greene said. 

Group effort with the national 
organization and its individual 
units is important. “If I meet 
another PR, we would feel a strong 
cohesiveness, like at West Point, 
because its national 
cohesiveness,’ Greene, a junior 


from Hollis, N.H., said. 

Weekly meetings helped ROTC 
student Paul Simmons. ‘‘When we 
cover stuff in class sometimes | 
already know it because of PR,”’ 
the Shepherdsville junior said. 


he Rebelettes aren't a 

group of Southern soldier's 

wives aS some_ students 
might think. 

They are the women’s saber drill 
team. 

The name would imply military 
activities to many _ people. 
However, captain Shelley Smith 
said this is only partly true. 

“We work with the military 
department,”’ the senior from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., said. “But you 
don’t have to be in the military to 


| join.” 


The team’s main activity is to 
act as ushers during football and 
basketball games. 

As far as competition goes, the 


group enters drill meets during the 
spring semester. 

“We do some service work,” 
Smith said. ‘‘But since we're not a 
sorority, we have less obligations.” 


ilitary students who earn 


special recognition 
become members of 
Scabbard and Blade. 
The group’s adviser, Capt. 


Robert Patrick, said it is basically a 
military honor society. 

“Our goal is to promote and 
develop the essential qualities of 
officers,’ Patrick said. 

Scabbard and Blade did all the 
planning, decorating and publicity 
for the annual Military Ball. The 
group also hosts a formal dinner 


after the ball for military people in 
the community as well as those on 
campus. 

“We goof off a lot,’ Scott Fuller 
said. ‘We do a service project now 
and then, but that’s not our 
primary purpose.” 


“1G pecial Forces is a 
branch of the ROTC 
department that gives 
students better military training,” 
Master Sgt. David Martin, adviser, 
said. 

Membership is strictly volun- 
tary, but the training program is 
not easy. 

Ray Salmon said the group has 
what is called a candidate pro- 
gram. ‘| don’t want to say it is the 


same thing as a fraternity rush 
system, but it is along the same 


lines,” the Rough River Park 
sophomore said. 
“The training program lasts 


eight weeks and offers members a 
variety of extra classes,”’ he said. 

“We are a very elite organiza- 
tion,’ Salmon said. “‘We have a 
charter which allows us to train 
with the Green Berets at Fort 
Bragg, N.C.” 

They also helped prepare for 
concerts and handled flag duties at 
football games. 


AT A BERET CEREMONY, Special Forces 
initiate Mike Everett says his oath. The Bowl 
ing Green freshman went through almost 
eight weeks of training at air assault school. 


— Chris Clark 
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AHA 
Amazing Tones of Joy 


Block and Bridle 
Delta Omicron 
Phi Mu Alpha 


Mutual 
interests 


eople who like horses have 
P found their club in 

American Horsemen’s 
Association. 

The club had two meetings a 
month where a guest speaker was 
invited to talk about horses. 

In the fall the club had an annual 
trail ride and campout to initiate 
new members. 


cont. 


The club sponsored both the 


university riding team, which won 
two national championships in 
Western style riding, and the 
university judging team. 

President Ellen Colwell, a junior 
from Rochester, N.Y., said, ‘‘The 
riding team gives a lot of kids a 
chance to get out, show their 
horses and win some ribbons.” 

They raised money by having 
Tennessee walking horse and open 
western shows. 

Club members participated in 
Future Farmers of America field 
day by having a horse clinic. 

“I joined the club because | like 
horses. Exposure to professionals 
can help me in the future because 
my major is horses,”’ Colwell said. 
“I like the club. It’s new, it’s small 


and it’s growing.” 


he Amazing Tones of Joy, 
a gospel singing group, 


celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary this year. 
The group had about 50 


members, vice president Euderia 
Gregory, a junior from Clarksville, 
Tenn., said. ‘““This number varies 
because we are always getting new 
members, especially at the begin- 
ning of the spring semester.” 

“| think the membership is so 
high because there are only a few 
black groups on campus,’’ Sharon 
Williams, a freshman from Fort 
Knox, said. “It gives us all a 
chance to get together.” 

The choir sang in churches in 
the surrounding area and on cam- 
pus. ‘‘We sometimes perform en- 
tire programs, but more often we 
just sing a few selections,” 
Gregory said. 

“We weren't real active during 
the fall semester,’’ president Dan- 
ny Hagans, a junior from Lex- 
ington, said. ‘“‘We had some pro- 
blems getting a pianist for rehear- 
sal and for concerts.”’ Despite this, 
the group gave about 10 concerts 
in the fall. 

They sponsored a gospel jam- 
boree on with choirs from Eastern, 
Murray and the University of 
Kentucky. 

“We planned a lot of activities 
such as visits to homes for the 
elderly, and civic and campus pro- 
jects,’ Marla Curry, a senior from 
Cave City, said. 

“Rehearsals are always fun, but 
hard work, too’’ Williams said. 
“We would practice old songs, and 
learn new ones. We knew we had 
to get going, and we really do.” 


AMAZING TONES OF JOY — Front row: Tish Smith, 

dleton, Teresa Buck, Lynn Haynes. Second row: Connie Collins, Ma 
bara Thomas, Donjea Jackson, Sandra Stanley, Chery! Watkins. Thir 
Sheila Holland, Bonita Peterson, Christie Swain, Trish Laine. Back 


Music, equestrian organizations 


embers of the Block and 
Bridte. Club aren't 
necessarily agriculture 


majors. They are just students in- 
terested in animal science. 

In the fall the club had an animal 
science quadrathlon, a competi- 
tion divided into four sections — 
each one relating to animal 
science. 

“The quadrathlon is good learn- 
ing experience that brings out the 
competitive nature of the 
members,’ Debbie Seymour, a 
senior from Island, said. 

The members got a chance to 
show their skills in competition at 
the Little North American 
Livestock Exhibition in late April. 
The exhibition was organized by 
club members who began training 
animals from the university farm 
in late January. 

To raise money, the club sold 
sandwiches during exhibitions at 
the agriculture center. 

Terry Strickland, a junior from 
Miami, Fla., said, ‘‘The closest I'd 
been to an animal (before joining 
the club) was a domestic dog. The 
club is really a good learning ex- 
perience that helps me feel like | fit 
in. 


usic is what Delta 
Omicron is all about. 
“Delta Omicron is so 


good because you work so hard 
together toward a common goal 
with lasting friends,” president Lin- 
da Hendrix said. 

And the women’s music fraterni- 
ty did work together. Their 
scholarship concert won them an 
award for promoting scholarships 
within the chapter. Music students 


participating in the concert were 
judged according to their musical 
ability by three music department 
faculty members. 

The chapter also received a 
campus service award for 
donating records to the music 
library and ushering at campus 
concerts. 

In the fall music majors organiz- 
ed a concert of unusual music to 
relieve the tension of finals week. 
The concert provided an outlet for 
compositions and performances 
that would not normally be heard 
at a formal recital. 

“It was so much fun,” Hendrix 
said. ‘‘We sponsored what we hope 
will become an annual event, a 
Concert of Unusual Music. Pieces 
of unusual music or variations of 
peculiar sounding works were per- 
formed,’ second vice president 
Ann Paxton, Lexington 
sophomore, said. 

“This year is the first year that 
we worked with the United 
Cerebral Palsy Telethon. We en- 
joyed working with the telethon 
and that’s why we are going to 
work with the March of Dimes 
Telethon in March,” Paxton said. 

“Social sororities just aren’t my 
thing. | wanted to socialize with 
and get to know the people in my 
department,”’ she said. 

“There are so many different 
things, so many different aspects. 
Really, | guess it’s just a lot of it is 
the fellowship. I’ve really enjoyed 
it so far.”’ 


hey encourage high stan- 
dards in music, but Phi Mu 
Alpha does more than that. 


“We try to purchase and donate 
equipment every year,’ president 


Greg Lyons, a Leitchfield junior, 
said. “‘This fall we supplied 
members of the marching band 
flag corps with satin shirts.”’ 

Besides providing volunteers at 
the Kentucky Music Educators 
Association’s high school band 
contests, members of the group 
set the stage at recitals and con- 
certs sponsored by the music 
department. 

In September the group had a 
picnic with Delta Omicron for 


members of the music 
department. 

As part of its program, the 
fraternity gave an American com- 
posers concert in November. 

They also sponsored a_ per- 
former of the semester concert at 
the end of each semester. The best 
performer, in the opinion of the 
fraternity, was given a $75 
scholarship. 

Barry Duvall, a Bowling Green 


senior, said he joined the organiza- 


tion “‘because the people that | 
knew who were in it were fine 
musicians, and they recommended 
the organization. | didn’t look at it 
as just aname on my resume.” 

“The quality of musicianship 
within the fraternity has improved 
100 percent in the past few years,”’ 
Lyons said. 

The group also sponsored the 
Miss Western Pageant and raised 
money for the winners’ 
scholarships. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


GROGPS OF STUDENTS judge cattle in 
the quadrathalon, a four-event agricultural 
competition sponsored by Block and Bridle. 
Karen Nation, a Shelbyville freshman, led a 
cow into the arena at the Agriculture Exposi- 
tion Center southwest of campus. 


“This year we are using a lot 
more fraternity people in the pro- 
duction. In the past we have used 
the university Jazz Ensemble to 
supply the music but this year we 
decided to do it all with fraternity 
members,”’ Lyons said. 
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Music, equestrian organizations 


Members belonging to more 


than one vocal group hurry to be 


articipating in more than one. of 

Western’s vocal music groups at once 

can pose a problem — especially when 
three groups have joint performance with 
separate music and choreography. 

Katie Mitchell, a London sophomore, ex- 
periented this last December during a 
Christmas show by the Choral Union, Universi- 
ty Chojr.and Chamber Singers. 


TWO MEMBERS of the Chamber Singers, Ted Barr and 
Rose Maltry, perform in the annual Christmas festival in Van 
Meter Auditorium. The singers, directed by Charles 
Hausmann and who usually perform classical music, were 
the most advanced of four choral groups at Western. 


Mitchell, who was in University Choir and 
Choral Union in the fall, said, ‘“‘Mr. (Charles) 
Hausmann would say something about the next 
song to give us time to run downstairs ... It 
was kind of hard because you'd be running up 
the stairs in a long dress, and you'd be all out of 
breath and then start singing the song. 

“There were all different kinds of positions 
for each song to achieve the best sound, and so 
everything was real confusing for me,’ she 
said. ‘The first time | went up and had to come 
back down, | went in the wrong place, which 
made that side of the risers real crowded — 
everybody was already elbow-to-elbow.”’ 


On key, on time 


Choral director Hausmann said many of his 
students are dedicated. 

“I think the students that are participating 
are fantastic — they're flexible, they adapt to 
different presentations of choral music,” he 
said. 

“There are some outstanding voices in the 
groups, and they’re not just music maijors,”’ 
Hausmann said. 

Member of the four university choral groups 
— the University Choir, Choral Union, Chamber 
Singers and Red Inc. (not offered previously) — 
often have majors outside the music 


department. 


— Todd Buchanan 


Hausmann said half the Choral Union and 
Red Inc. members weren’t music majors. The 
ratio of music majors to non-music majors in- 
creased as the selectivity of the groups advanc- 
ed: 15 percent of the University Choir members 
were not music majors, and only one or two of 
the 16-member Chamber Singers had majors 
outside the department. 

Mark Faith, a Bowling Green graduate assis- 
tant who has been involved with all the choral 
groups, described each group’s music as 
classical, from Renaissance and Barogue to 
modern jazz. 

But the difference between the groups, Faith 
said, lay in the music's difficulty, in the intensi- 
ty of the practices and in the number of 
performances. 

A student can choose his group, but music 
majors — especially vocal music majors — 
must be in at least one ensemble each 


semester. Students receive one hour credit for 


A SOUR NOTE during University Choir practice causes 
Bowling Green sophomore Suzanne Lindsey to flinch behind 
her music. The choir, which had about 45 members in the 
spring, was open to all students by audition. 

— Jim Gensheimer 


each course. 

Red Inc. is a jazz show group now directed by 
Hausmann. The ensemble sings, according to 
Faith, “‘music from all sorts of different eras”’ 
from the ’20s to the ‘50s. 

They sing selections from Broadway shows 
and from groups like Manhattan Transfer, per- 
forming with costumes and choreography. The 
group, open by audition, presents one major 
concert each semester. 

“| don’t mean to brag, but | thought we were 
rather good — I thought we were excellent,” 
Faith said. 

The University Choir, which he called ‘‘quite 
a varied group,” is also open by audition and 
had a membership of about 45 in the spring. 
The choir sings classical music from George 
Gershwin, Mozart and Thomas Luis de Victoria. 

The Chamber Singers is for students with 
more advanced musical and vocal skills. 
Members usually perform classical music but 
they specialize in the madrigal, many times 
sing a capella by small groups. Some music 
performed by the Chamber Singers was written 
by Bowling Green freshman Jon Yeenker, a 
music student. 

The 75-member Choral Union doesn’t have 
auditions. They perform only on campus with 
two concerts a semester. Faith said the group is 
for serious study, but it’s for enjoyment, too.”’ 

Beth Brooks, an Irvington freshman, took 
Choral Union last spring ‘‘for fun.” 

‘| really enjoy music a lot,’’ she said. ‘‘] think 
it’s worth the one-hour credit. 

“The music isn’t really difficult but it’s nice 
stuff, Brooks said. ‘‘Choral Union doesn't 
travel like Chamber Singers or University 
Choir; it’s just like a regular class.”’ 

Brooks said she got ‘‘personal satisfaction 
out of being able to sing with a group” and 
would like to be able to continue with the 
groups. However, because she has an off- 
campus job, she said she didn’t know if she 
could because of the time. 

“I've always liked singing in a choir, so | take 
it for my own enjoyment” Mitchell said. 


The one-hour class sessions two or three 
times a week are precious to the groups. 


“And Mr. Hausmann doesn’t waste a minute 
— not that he’s a Hitler or anything,’ Mitchell 
said. ‘We concentrate our efforts and make the 
best out of every session. Mr. Hausmann is a 
very good choir director.”’ 

Bowling Green junior Terry Tunks, a non- 
music major, has been in the University Choir 
and Chamber Singers. ‘'l love to sing. It relaxes 
me. It’s kind of like a group of friends that get 
together. 

He also likes the “‘artistic’’ side of the groups. 
“It's a creation thing. You get out of it what you 
put into it. All that’s asked of you is to go in 
there and sing — but you can do more than 
that if you want.” 

Rose Maltry, a senior from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is in both University Choir and Chamber 
Singers. ‘‘It's hard, but it’s something you enjoy 
doing. You just have to make the time.” 

“It’s so satisfying when you can go to a per- 
formance, everything turns out so good, and 
the audience likes it,’ she said. 

What she called the worst part of it came in 
the spring with extra performances and a tour 
when students miss a week of classes. Maltry 
said the work was good experience for music 
majors. 

Todd Woodward, a Glasgow sophomore, has 
been in University Choir and Choral Union for 
the two years he has been at Western and has 
been in Chamber Singers since his second 
semester. 

“| enjoy it fully,’ he said. ‘‘l like to think it’s 
the best thing | can do. | can’t see me majoring 
in anything else.” 

“Il try to keep myself thinking,’ Woodward 
said. ‘| known I’m supposed to be in the music 
career because that’s my talent — it’s God- 
given — | couldn't do anything else.” 

And Tony Conyer, an Adolphus junior, has 
also been in three groups. “‘It takes up my time, 
yes, but if | can’t cut it now, | sure won't be able 
to cut it later.” i 


Erica Smith O 
GRADUATE ASSISTANT Mark Faith from Bowling Green 
directs the Choral Union during a practice session in the 
Recital Hall of the fine arts center. The 75-member group was 
open to students with music and non-music majors. 


— Steve Lowry 
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SIX TUBAS PRACTICE together in the heat of the after- 
noon. Boyce Flener, a Morgantown freshman, and Tim 
Skean, a Bowling Green freshman, tried to master their 
music as well as the marching steps. The marching band 
drilled on the practice field behind the university center. 


DGRING A LIGHT RAIN the band takes cover under the 
university center. Marietta, Ga., graduate student Johnny 
Mashburn conducted the band as it played ‘‘Artistry in 
Rhythm” before the first football game. 


— Roger Sommer 


— Lisa Roberts 


A medley of ensembles 


band during football season, the time and 


bon though many students only see the 
effort put into performances takes more 


| than just a few months. 


Band selection went on during spring and 
summer, even though rehearsals began in the 
fall. Dr. Kent Campbell, director, said band staff 


and upper-level students planned the football 
_ shows for the 170-member group. 


_ “We had to decide what would make a good 
presentation to a football crowd,’’ Campbell 

_ said. “‘We have to consider the audience.” 

Campbell said he wanted the band to be 


_ “organized and rolling’ when classes began, so 
| marching band members came to school early 


for a week of intense, day-long practices. 
- “A lot of people do a lot of hard work to put 
together a 9-10 minute program, and many of 
them get nothing in return,’’ Campbell said. 
Though there are stringent requirements in- 
volved in performing, Carolyn Ward, a 
freshman from Youngstown, Ohio, said she was 
| in the band because she enjoys playing music. 
“It relaxes me when I’m playing, and it gives 
me satisfaction to know I’m supporting my 
school,” she said. 
| Other band members have continued to do 
what they did in high school. 
| “I was in band in high school, and | never 
jreally gave it up once | came here,” Kerry 
| Turner, a sophomore from Tompkinsville, said. 
“| taught percussion at a band camp this 
‘summer and decided | wanted to go into it.”’ 
|Turner, who was in the percussion ensemble 
‘his freshman year, changed his major to music 
because of the band. He is now in the marching 
and concert bands. 


| 
|| 


— Tresa Megenity 


The drum majors, rifle corps, flag corps and 
twirlers are an integral part of the band, Camp- 
bell said. He said the units are a vital part of the 
program because they are showy. 

“In high school my senior year | did (rifles), 
and | really liked it,’’ Luann Hughes said. 

“I don’t know how it will help me after col- 
lege, but | know it has helped me feel at ease 
among other performers,’’ Hughes, a Franklin 
sophomore, said. 

After marching season, many Big Red Band 
members play in ensembles as well as two 
other bands. 

The 50-member pep band became well: 
known by performing at home _ basketball 
games. 

“We play at every home game, and we have 
a lot of non-music majors,’’ Mark Jenkins said. 
Jenkins said the group usually played contem- 
porary music at the games. 

“We rehearse about once every three to four 
weeks,”’ Jenkins, a Bowling Green senior, said. 
“When we play, it’s mostly music we played in 
marching band, or either pop or rock music.” 

The concert band, also directed by Campbell, 
had 80 members. 

Kenny Vinson, a Scottsville senior, said this 
band has two on-campus performances and 
usually four concerts away from school. 


Todd Lowe, a junior from Bowling Green, 
believes the concert band is a good training 
ground for the serious-minded musician. 

“Right now it’s paying off an awful lot 
because band directors come here. Some know 
me and they can get me a job,”’ Turner said. 

Some ensembles concentrate on performing 
music written for a _ specific instrument. 


HIS LEGS CROSSED, Columbia senior David Hutchison, 
and Webb Hendrix, a junior from Union Grove, Ala., watch 
the action during the Austin Peay game. Pep Band members 
were seated on the floor level of Diddle Arena to play during 
men’s basketball games. 


Jenkins, who has been involved in almost every 
aspect of the band, is also in the brass 
ensemble. 

The brass ensemble had about 25 players, ac- 
cording to Jenkins. ‘‘We share a concert with 
another smaller ensemble.’’ The ensemble, 
which played contemporary music, did not 
usually travel off campus. 

Vinson said the trombone choir and tuba 
ensemble both make one appearance a year. 

Percussion and mallet ensemble musicians 
play a ‘‘myriad of instruments,” according to 
percussion director Bruce Radek. Both groups 
played one to two concerts on campus and, like 
many ensembles, tour high schools around 
Bowling Green. 


“| play all percussion,” Turner said. ‘‘But 


what I really want to do is perform and write.’ 0 


JAZZ ENSEMBLE — Front row: Lee Ann May, Linda Hendrix, Carla 
Spires, Bruce Redek. Second row: Barry Duvall, James Clark, Phil 
Bailey, Harold Yankey, Robert Caudill. Back row: Steven Knob, Steven 
Hollis, David Hutchison, Mark Jenkins, Webb Hendrix. 


— Tresa Megenity 


AS SHE KEEPS an eye on the game, Barbara Price tries to 
keep track of her music. The Louisville senior played 
baritone in the pep band during basketball-season. 
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Afro-American Players 
Alpha Psi Omega 


Forensic Society 
Green River Readers 
Western Players 


Mutual 
interests 


cont. 


he Afro-American Players 
think they are the answer to 
lack of literature and parts 


for black theater majors. 


During their first two years the 


AFRO-AMERICAN PLAYERS — Front row: Elaine Terry, Donna Johnson, 
Kathy Smith, Christie Swain. Back row: Cathy Brents, Archie Beck, Stanley 


Armstead, George Roundtree, Tuwanda Coleman. 


Drama organizations 


players performed twice a year, 
and they recruited many new 
members, according to assistant 
director Tuwanda Coleman. She 
credited a new member, George 
Roundtree, with this activity and 
reorganization. 

Coleman said the group, started 
four years ago by Dan Holden and 
adviser Marilyn White, is made of 
“people who can sing, dance and 
play instruments.” 

“But out of the 15 or so 
members there are only two or 
three theater majors,” she said. 

She said the group dances as 
well as acts. ‘“‘We have some 
dance students, but the girl who 
does the choreography isn’t a 
dance major. She just likes to put 


movements Coleman 


said. 

With Black History Week in 
February, the group wanted to 
work on a program to present to 
the community. 

But the club’s problem was fin- 
ding places to rehearse, Coleman 
said. 

“We tried to get Van Meter 
(Auditorium) for our productions, 
but theater students have first 
priority.” 


together,” 


n honorary society for 
theater students, “‘Alpha 
Psi Omega is a fraternity 
that tries to encourage good, 
dedicated work and develop a 
sense of professionalism in the 


nette, Marla Gary, Larry Caillouet. Second row: Mary Lindsey, Susan 


: Loos, Chuck Riley, Lori Medley, Anita Hall. Back row: Chris Allen, 
Michael Winters, Gary Dawson, David Goodwill, Sherman Coleman. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


AN EXPRESSION OF AGONY covers 
Bruce Benton's face during the Green River 
Readers’ production of ‘Rock Church.’’ Ben- 
ton, a Lexington freshman, played the 
preacher, nailed to the cross by Cherokee, 
Ala., sophomore Stan Armstead. The 
simulated crucifixion was staged to create 
followers for the preacher. 


field of theater,’ president Kathy 
Ballard said. 

To join, a person must be active 
in art and theater. Usually a new 
member will be a second semester 
sophomore or a junior before being 
considered. 

Ballard said the organization 
awards one freshman and one up- 
perclassman with a_ theater 
scholarship each year. 

“We entirely make the money 


Se 


FORENSIC SOCIETY — Front row: Robert Davenport, Tanya Cor GREEN RIVER READERS — Front row: Oneida Cox, 


Kimberly Crigler, Melissa Bedinger. Back row: Ja’ 
Pearse, Tammy McCubbins, Steven Barker. : 


for the scholarships from our 
fund-raising projects. Most of the 
money comes from_ selling 
refreshments at the major produc- 
tions, but we also made money 
from the Childfest, sponsored by a 
civic organization in Bowling 
Green,”’ the Louisville senior said. 

The group painted children’s 
faces with stage makeup for 50 
cents. Ballard said the fraternity 
did 180 faces during the fest, each 
like the child’s favorite cartoon 
character or singer. 


ooking Good Together was 
the theme for the Forensic 
Society. 

The speech team added many 
freshmen in the fall semester, and 
the new members working with up- 
perclassmen won the Ohio Valley 
Conference championship in 
November. 

“The debaters and IEers (inter- 
preters) both competed in the OVC 
Conference. It was a team victory, 
both divisions worked well 
together,’ adviser Larry Caillouet 
said. 

But the team is not all work and 
no play. “The Forensic Union is 
very much like a fraternity or 
sorority. There is a social aspect,” 
he said. ‘‘We have a Christmas par- 


ty at our house and a banquet in 
March.” 


Two assistant coaches aided 
' Caillouet in preparing the team. 
Melayna Nance, a Bowling Green 


graduate student, coached debate 
with Caillouet. Public speaking, an 
individual event, was coached by 
Cheryl Buntin, also a Bowling 
Green graduate student. 

The team sponsored the Na- 
tional Individual Events tourna: 
ment April 23-27. And although 
the Union had to submit a bid and 
fulfill 15 pages of requirements, 
Caillouet said it was worth it 
because 150 colleges participated. 

The team won first place in 
sweepstakes at Trevecca College 
in Nashville, Tenn., second at the 
Morehead Eagle Individual Events, 
first at the Indy 500 Debate in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and second at the 
Kentucky Colonel Classic 
tournament. 

Debate partners Robin Cornette, 
a Pikeville sophomore, and Karla 
Groschelle, a Jamestown junior, 
placed first in the OVC tourna: 
ment. The Forensic Union was the 
first to win first place at the OVC 
three times. 

President Chad Ellis, a Bowling 
Green senior, competed for the 
pentathalon at the OVC, and Alisa 
Clancy, a Bowling Green 
freshman, won third in the five 
events. 

“Ellis was a one-man wrecking 
crew,’ Caillouet said. 


he focus is on literature. 

But this group doesn’t 
read it. 

President Tammy McCubbins 


said the Green River Readers 
instead “‘study literature through 
oral interpretation.” 

“The focus is on the literature, 
to try to portray the literature 
through characters,’ the Horse 
Cave junior said. 

They performed one major show 
a semester as well as minor pro- 
ductions, including *‘Porcupines in 
themCniversitvassamtarce.s.Glem 
Maverick,” tne, stormy or 2 
songwriter; and ‘“‘Rock Church,” a 
comic story by Langston Hughes. 

“The audiences were moderate 
but not as large as they should 
have been. People who understand 
literature came to the _ perfor 
mances,’’ McCubbins said. 

Unlike other campus clubs, the 
members are mostly graduate 
students, she said. 

“There was a stream of new 
people coming to the meetings and 
being in the shows all the time,” 
McCubbins said. 

In addition to performing, the 
Green River Readers, attended 
festivals where players came to 
share their interpretations. 

Performers do not have 
costumes, sets or props. There are 
no. curtain calls. The audiences 
use their imagination. The only 
limitation was the imagination of 
the performer and the audience. 


hat does one call 30 to 40 
people who like to get 
together just because 


they enjoy being together? 

The answer is the Western 
Players. 

It's an organization of people in- 
terested in theater, but president 
Anne Gorman, a _ Hopkinsville 
senior, called it a social group. 

“We kicked off the season with 
a picnic at Barren River. The 
Western Players paid for the drinks 
and it was a potluck thing,’ Gor- 
man said. “We also had a Hallo- 
ween party and a Christmas party. 

“But the big event was held in 
May when we had a_ banquet. 
Awards were presented by the 
faculty to an outstanding Western 
Player, normally a senior, and also 
to an outstanding freshman,” she 
said. 

Punch and cookie sales, the 
group’s main money-maker, raised 
the money for the banquet, she 
said. 

“Punch and cookies is the 
hardest committee to get someone 
on,’ Gorman said. 

The organization provided 
ushers and house managers for all 
the shows, and they did many 
technical jobs. 

“| like to go over an outline for 
the meetings with the adviser, Dr. 
William Leonard, and the officers.” 

Gorman said the Western 
Players are really two different 
groups — the theater majors and 
people interested in theater. 

“The organization doesn’t put 
the shows on; auditions are open,” 
she said. 
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AAF 
NPPA 
PRSSA 


Sigma Delta Chi 
Ubiquity 


Mutual 
interests 


cont. 


Il the work of the 
Ainmerces Advertising 
Federation went into pro- 


ducing a Coors beer advertising 
campaign with the problems in 


AMERICAN ADVERTISING FEDERATION — Front row: Carolyn Stringer, Sondra Epley, 
Betsy Bogdon, Carl Jordan, Todd Engel. Second row: Carolyn Oldham, Julie Carter, Barbara 
Barry, Linda Greene, Greg Willett, Rhonda Jarboe. Back row: Lisa Clark, Jack Vandercook 


Michael Fox, Martha Reid, Clay Scott. 


Journalism organizations 


advertising class. 

“Members of the class pla® the 
campaign and the club helps with 
fund raising and odds and ends 
work,”’ Jack Vandercook said. 

The club presented its cam- 
paign in April at the national com- 
petition in Columbus, Ohio. 

‘“‘We were second in the district 
last year so we're trying to win this 
year,’ the Hendersonville senior 
said. 

As with many other campus 
groups, money was a problem. 
“We spend most of our time think- 
ing of a way to make money,” 
Todd Engel said. 

“We made a lot of money on a 
film we had: In Cold Blood.”’ 


isa Durall found herself 
following a dairy farmer 

through his barnyard at five 
on a cold, wet October morning. 
Durall, a junior from Greenville, 
was assigned to shoot a picture 
story about the Burkesville farmer. 

The photo project was part of 
the National Press 
Photographers Association 
photojournalism workshop at 
Burkesville. About 20 students 
and 10 professionals participated 
in the workshop, according to vice 
president Kim Kolarik. 

The photographs made at the 
workshop were critiqued by Tom 
Hardin, director of photography for 
the (Louisville) Courier-Journal 


NATIONAL PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION — Front row: Lisa Roberts, Crystal Cunningham, Cis 
Dyer, Vena Matlock, Tresa Megenity. Lisa Durall, Theresa Montgomery. Second row: Robert Skipper, John Wells, 
‘ Erica Smith, Carol Kraemer, Donna Joslin, Missy Anderson, Margaret Shirley, John McCormick, Steve Lowry. Back 

row: Mike Morse, Todd Buchanan, Michael Sabo, Mike Collins 


Kirves, Kim Kolarik 


, Jim Gensheimer, John Rott, Roger Sommer, To 


— Todd Buchanan 


COURIER-JOURNAL AND TIMES 
photographer Dan Dry critiques the portfolio 
of Louisville sophomore Jim Gensheimer. 
Dry spoke about portfolios and job hunting 
to the National Press Photographers 
Association. 


and Times, and Ricardo Ferro, 
staff photographer for the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 

Kolarik said the members of the 
student chapter developed 140 
rolls of film the photographers 
shot there and made proof sheets 
from the negatives. 

NPPA presented a slide show of 
the work done at Burkesville at the 
Courier-Journal photojournalism 
day in February. 

In addition to the workshop, the 


Sch ope pee oe 


association sponsored _ several 
speakers including Courier-Journal 
staff photographers Bill Luster and 
Dan Dry and National Geographic 
editor Bill Garrett. 

“The purpose of NPPA is to 
relate what other photographers 
are doing in other regions of the 
country,” Kolarik said. 

“When we have a speaker, it’s a 
relaxed evening. There is no for- 
malized speech. After he’s 
through, he looks at portfolios. 
Sometimes we'll go have a beer,” 
Kolarik said. 


pool of ideas — that was 
the Public Relations Stu- 
dent Society of 
America’s idea when it sponsored 
caucuses for more than 100 
members from Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Ohio universities. 
“Good fellowship in the profes- 


* sion and sharing ideas with other 


chapters has contributed to the 
success of our chapter this year,”’ 
Louisville junior Rick Redding said. 

The main accomplishment of 
the Kelly Thompson chapter was 
winning the university service 
award at the national convention 
in Atlanta. They won for their 
University Center Board teaser 
advertisements. 

“We've won all three national 
awards in the last five years that a 
student chapter can possibly win,” 
president John Lane, a Wil- 
mington, Ohio senior, said. 

“Through involvement in 
PRSSA, majors can develop their 
skills and help build a portfolio for 
themselves,’’ he said. 

Vicki Berling, a Ludlow 
sophomore, served on the national 
committee as the East Central 
district director. 

“A student needs to meet with 
the professionals and find out what 
area of public relations he is in- 


terested in and where the employ- 


ment opportunities are,’ adviser 
Dr. Robert Blann said. 
hey gamble for press 
freedom: 
Members of the Society 
of Professional Journalists, 


Sigma Delta Chi, took the first 
amendment cause to the students 
when they set up a casino night. 

“We all decided we wanted to do 
a fund raiser now because many 
Sigma Delta Chi chapters are do- 
ing something to support the 
Freedom of Information Act,” 
Robin Reeves, 1981 chapter presi- 
dent, said. 

The national organization sup- 
ports journalists: who may set in a 
court hearing, and the money from 
casino night went to the fund, ac- 
cording to Reeves, a Bowling 
Green junior. 

‘‘Membersbip with Sigma Delta 
Chi gives students contacts with 
journalists in the outside world,”’ 
Bob Skipper, 1980 chapter presi- 
dent, said. 

Skipper, a Mount Washington 
senior, said he talked with jour- 
nalists during conferences and 
conventions, and he felt it “‘gives a 
little bit of an edge over others 
when job-hunting time comes. ”’ 

“They remember you,” he said. 

Sigma Delta Chi sponsored an 
employment seminar where pro- 
fessionals in journalism, advertis- 
ing, and public relations 
demonstrated their job and talked 
about the job market. 

As part of tbe chapter’s lecture 
series, Pulitzer-prize winner Joel 
Brinkley told the story of his series 
on Cambodian refugees. 


biquity is not just a 
minority newspaper, accor- 
ding to editor Steve 


Benson. 

“We chose the name Ubiquity 
because we wanted something 
that wasn’t simple, but wasn’t too 
complex, either. It was different,” 
Benson said. 

““PeOpile aime iicleee ire 
everywhere. Thus, the name lends 
itself well to our paper,” he said. 

The first issue came out in 
December 1979, and the 
newspaper is slowly expanding, 
Benson, a senior from Indianapolis, 
Ind., said. 

“We started out mainly in Bowl- 
ing Green and around the campus. 
We've been continually growing 
and we're now circulating in 
Russellville, Glasgow and in small 
parts of Nashville,” he said. 

“I think we will continue to ex- 
pand, but because the Daily News 
and the Herald get most of the 
advertising around here, it’s tough 
for a new newspaper to get it go- 
ing. It’s a slow process, but we're 
eventually going to make it,’ Ben- 
son said. 

Ubiquity is ‘‘a kind of open: 
forum or discussion newspaper,” 
he said. ‘‘It can also be used for 


creative writing. We want people 
to write in stuff that they feel 
needs to be discussed, or maybe 
something they can’t get into the 
Herald or Daily News. 

“dbiquity is not only a vehicle 
for blacks, but also for jour- 
nalists,’’ he said. ‘We want to give 
them elbow room to talk about 
whatever they feel like.” 

The publication comes out 
about every five weeks. “‘It’s tough 
for us to come out monthly 
because we’re new,’ Benson said. 

“We had a few fund-raising 
events, but nothing substantial. 
The United Black Students made 
some contributions early in the 
year which helped us tremendous- 
ly,” he said. 

“It's a slow process, but we're 
expanding; we're continually 
growing.” 


WITH A COPY of Editor and Publisher 
magazine on the table, adviser James 
Highland and members Mike Sabo and Ellen 
Banahan wait for luncheon speaker 
Katharine Graham at the Sigma Delta Chi 
convention in Columbus, Ohio. Graham, 


publisher of the Washington Post, spoke on 
winning the public’s support for freedom of 
information. 
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— Bob Skipper 


IGMA DELTA CHI — Front row: Theresa Montgomery, Linda Dono, Andy Drewlinger, 

Suiter, Lisa Beaty, Janet Pinkston. Second row: Monica Dias, Erica Smith, Marian 

Diane Comer, Kathy Runner, Maureen O'Connor, Susan Albert. Back row: Margaret — 
James Highland, Brian Foote, Mike Collins, Mark Heath, Robin Reeves, Michael Sabo, 


Skipper. 
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College Heights Herald 


Technical advances at the 
Herald solved some problems, 
but the tempermental machines often had 


Terminal illness 


echnology invaded the College Heights 

Herald newsroom last year, almost over- 

shadowing the year’s news events, at 
least in the minds of staff members. 

The Herald converted to a computerized 
system of writing, editing and typesetting in the 
middle of the fall 1980 semester. In the new 
system, reporters type their stories on video 
display terminals (VDTs). Copy editors use the 
terminals to edit stories and to operate a high- 
speed typesetter. 

Problems with the system were abundant 
throughout the year. The equipment itself 
caused some of the problems, but many 
breakdowns resulted because of the Herald 
editors unfamiliarity with the system. 

Spring editor Margaret Shirley, a Bliss senior, 
explained the lovehate relationship Herald 
members have had with the computers. ‘'l love 
them except for the fact that we don't have 
anyone here who understands how to run 
them.” 

She said the Herald lacked someone with ex- 
tensive technical knowledge of the system. 
“We haven't learned to run it efficiently,’’ she 
said. ‘Some thought they (the VDTs) were an 
immediate cure for production problems.’ 

“| think they're great when they work right,” 
said Mike Collins, a Lexington freshman who 
was a production assistant during spring 1981. 
“The rest of the time they kind of make you 
think twice.” 

Among the problems was failure of the 


LIGHT BANKS illuminate Herald staffers as they lay out 
Pages for the spring sports issue. Besides aligning the copy 
on the pages, the staffers also proofread stories and photo 
cutlines. 

— Jim Gensheimer 


system caused by excessive heat in the 
newsroom. Electric fans were used in an at- 
tempt to cool the computer, but the problem 
was too complex for such simple remedies to 
always work. 

The terminals were first used in the fall 
semester when Amy Galloway, a Lexington 
senior, was editor. 

“They were like a person,’ she said. The 
staff members had to ask themselves, she said, 
“What was the mood of the terminals today? It 
was nice to be an experiment, but it got old.” 

Cyndi Mitchell, a Lexington sophomore who 
was chief copy editor in the spring, speculated 
that the system, which was supposed to save 
time, had the opposite effect. ‘I’ve wondered 
every time we missed deadline (midnight) 
whether if we had not used the terminals, we 
would be out by 10 or 11 o'clock.” 

She said it was not uncommon for the 
system to set back Herald production by two or 
three hours, and it was frustrating because ‘it’s 
something different every time. It’s never the 
same problem.” 

Some of the problems are “‘totally unexplain- 
ed,”’ she said. ‘Yesterday, it printed in a whole 
new language. ”’ 

Mitchell said operator inexperience cannot 
account for many of the problems with the ter- 
minals. ‘‘If it is human error, we haven't figured 
out what it is.” 

“Tl can’t wait for the day it does work right. 
Then it will be great,”’ she said. 


— Todd Buchanan 


A BASEBALL CAP on his head, adviser Bob Adams edits 
copy on a VDT. Adams, a former Herald editor himself, 
became a temporary copy editor on Mondays and 
Wednesdays to speed production. 


While technology caused internal turmoil at 
the Herald, reporting and comment on dorm 
room inspection policy generated the most 
spirited reaction of the fall’s news stories. 

The controversy began when Paul Deom, a 
junior from Boonville, Ind., and Associated Stu- 
dent Government member, challenged ASG’s 
support of the inspection policy and took the 
case to the Kentucky Civil Liberties Union. The 
Herald editorials supported the stand against 
room inspections, saying that “the university 
has taken it upon itself to play both mom and 
dad.” 

More reactions occurred when the KCLd 
decided to take the case, and student govern- 
ment then re-endorsed the inspection policy. 

But 1980 was a presidential election year, 
and the race between Ronald Reagan and Jim- 
my Carter was in the minds of Western 
students. The Herald had extensive coverage of 
the campaign from a local standpoint, covering 
visits to Kentucky by both candidates. The 
Herald also organized a student opinion poll on 
the election. 

Galloway said, ‘The presidential poll we did 
was a gallant effort. We didn’t claim for it to be 
scientific ... But on face value it was a good 
thing.” 

The random sample of 367 students showed 

Reagan the preferred candidate on campus, 
with 37.1 percent, leading Carter, who had 32.7 
percent. The poll had a five percent margin of 
error. 
. Besides the different stories and the new 
technology, there were other major changes in 
the Herald staff itself during the fall semester. 
“It was a younger staff than all other semesters 
I'd been around,” Galloway said. “All the old 
Herald staffers were no longer around.” 

The major news topic of the spring semester 
was the concern over state funding of higher 
education. But most of the spring semester was 
spent in uncertainty over how deeply further 
budget cuts would affect Western. 

The concern over Western’s financial situa- 
tion led many on campus to support President 
Donald Zacharias in his efforts to protect 
Western from further state budget cuts. The 
Herald also supported his efforts. 

Shirley saw Zacharias’s efforts to com 
municate the university's budget problems as 
being genuine. “He really seems willing to 
help,” she said. ‘‘I don’t think it’s a PR (public 
relations) thing.”’ 

The Herald editorial page had little criticism 
of the administration in the spring semester. 
Shirley said, ‘We haven't been tearing down 
the administration because they haven't done 
anything to be tearing down.” 

But, she added, when criticism “‘is justified, 
we're certainly going to do it.”’ 

Tom Beshear 
and Greg Bilbrey 
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Talisman 


The possible extinction of 
the Talisman and unexpected 
budget cuts left the 1981 staff 


Caught 


4 


in a bind 


a 


so they thought. 

But assembling a 416-page book 
sometimes caused headaches that no one could 
foresee. 

“You have to stay up all night sometimes to 
get in both school work and work on the book,”’ 
design editor Margo Spagnuolo, a Lexington 
sophomore, said. 

Because of conflicting schedules in which 
co-editor Linda Dono, a junior from Nashville, 
Tenn., had mostly morning classes and co- 
editor Robert Caudill, a Jeffersontown 
sophomore, had mostly afternoon classes, one 
co-editor was often coming in as the other was 
leaving. 

But when it came down to deadline, the staff 
worked morning and night. The staff was 
young — most members had not worked more 
than one semester on the previous Talisman. 

But the rebuilding began with the co-editors. 
Although both worked on the 1980 book, Dono 
and Caudill had never met until they were ap- 
pointed co-editors. 

“| had set opinions about what | wanted,” 
_ Dono said. ‘‘I just hoped we (she and Caudill) 
would agree, or there was going to be a big 
conflict.” 

Problems from the previous year came back 
to haunt the staff. 

The first problem arose when an advance 
copy of the 1980 book came in October. The 
book's overall printing quality was below the 
standards expected, adviser Bob Baker said. 

“We haggled with the printers and after 
reaching a suitable financial settlement gave 
permission to have the books delivered to cam- 
pus,’’ Baker said. 

Baker said bids could not be sent out for the 
1981 book until late November because of the 
legal questions which required rewriting the 
contract. 

The delay left the staff without a printer until 
early January, when a bid from Taylor 
Publishing Co. was accepted. 

But the damage had already been done. 
Realizing they had no printer in the fall, the 
staff had to defer production until the spring 
semester. 

Dono said it was difficult to prepare 
deadlines for a non-existent company. ‘‘People 
wouldn’t turn things in, and because they knew 
we didn’t have a printer, deadlines were dif- 
ficult to enforce,” she said. 

Added to that were the budget cuts. 

At a college yearbook workshop in August at 
Ohio University, the co-editors chose the theme 
“Conversions” to show students’ adaptations 
to the economy. 

“The theme seemed workable in light of the 
university's budget problems,” Caudill said. 
But after a 10 percent budget cut announced 
during the summer, the book had its own finan- 
cial problems. 

The $58,500 allocation was less than expen- 
ditures for 1969-70 and was not enough to 
cover printing costs of the 1981 book. 

But the book had a reserve fund from the 
mid-1970s and the previous year’s settlement 
with the printer. 

Even with the reserve, 24 pages of the book 
were cut to reduce costs. ‘‘This cut our work 
load,’ chief reporter Bob Skipper, a Mount 


T hey had been through it all before — or 


A BARE TREE provides photographer Steve Lowry with the 
angle he wanted. Lowry, a Versailles sophomore, was cover- 
ing the Wendy’s 10 kilometer race in November. 


— Mike Collins 


Washington senior, said. ‘But it also meant we 
had to cut back on our coverage of certain 
aspects of the university.” 

Announcements in the fall that the university 
would face further cuts gave rise to the rumor 
that the Talisman would end with the 1981 
edition. 

But a February survey among students who 
had received books in 1980 and had an interest 
in the 1981 book found that 69 percent of those 
who responded to the survey would not mind 
paying for it. 

In March, a recommendation by Baker and 
university publications director David Whitaker 
was sent to academic affairs vice president 
James Davis. They requested that funds for the 
past year be maintained for the next year and 
that the university consider raising additional 
revenue through sales of the book. 

At the Board of Regents’ May meeting, a 
$33,000 budget allocation was approved along 
with permission to sell the book. 

Although the allocation was much less than 
that requested, Baker said if the university had 
withdrawn all funding, the staff would have fac- 
ed two choices — drastically cut the quality of 
the book or cease publication. 

“I hope the book won't ever have to be a 
shadow of its former self,’’ he said. 

But the year was not completely depressing. 
Baker and the co-editors traveled to Chicago in 
the fall to accept the Five-Star All-American 
award from the Associated Collegiate Press for 
the 1979 Talisman. In January the association 
awarded the 1980 edition a Five-Star rating, the 
university's seventh consecutive award. The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association also an- 
nounced its top Medalist rating had been award- 
ed to the Talisman for the 10th consecutive 
year. 

In the office popcorn was often the staple 
food for staff members. 

“Everyone had his own idea of the best pop- 
corn, whether it be air-popped or cooked in oil, 
salted or unsalted, or what brand was best,”’ 
copy and greeks editor Debi Wade, an 
Owensboro senior, said. 

The 1981 staff was the first to use video 
display terminals (VDTs) to type and edit 
stories, but they still had to work long hours to 
meet deadlines. 

“I would like to get back to some regular 
sleeping hours,” Caudill said. Some staff 
members slept through newspaper production 
because the terminals were shared with the Col- 
lege Heights Herald. They returned to work 
after the paper was put to bed in the early 
morning hours. 

Other problems occurred when the computer 
system malfunctioned. 

“I t was not unusual, especially at the end of 
the year, to call a story from the directory (the 
computer’s memory) and find part of someone 
else’s story tagged onto yours,’’ Skipper said. 

But the VDTs did have advantages. 

“You can go through and edit a story and not 
have to worry about typing it again,’ Dono 
said. ‘Last year we had to retype the stories 
after they were edited. | think | would have 
gone out of my mind if we hadn't had these 
(VDTs).” 

Besides experimenting with the terminals, 
the staff also experimented with the ideas of 
co-editors — an unusual practice in recent 
Talisman history. 

Dono's main responsibility was writing and 
editing, while Caudill worked with design and 


photography. This arrangement relieved some 
of the pressure a single editor would have 
faced. 

“We each concentrated on our own areas so 
we didn’t have to worry a lot about the other,” 
Dono said. 

Caudill said he wanted to emphasize layouts 
with eyeflow as well as readability. 

“We played up the size of most of the 
headlines used in the book as more people will 
probably read the head and look at the photos 
than read the copy,’’ Caudill said. 

In May, Baker announced his resignation as 
the staff finished the 1981 book. He left to join 
his wife in Battle Creek, Mich., where she had 
been employed by the Kellogg Company since 
November. 

| regret not being around a book and staff the 
university has reason to be proud of,’’ Baker 
said. 

Staff members planned to celebrate when the 
book was finished. : 

Spring sports editor Lee Grace, a Southgate 
freshman, said, ‘‘When this thing is over, I’m 
going to go have a beer.” 


THERE WAS NO ROOM~ in the Talisman office when the 
1980 yearbooks were delivered in October. Co-editors Linda 
Dono, a Nashville, Tenn., junior, and Robert Caudill, a Jeffer- 
sontown sophomore, work at a table set on top of the books. 


1981 TALISMAN STAFF — Debi Wade, Margo Spagnuolo, 
Lee Grace, Bob Skipper, Linda Dono, Bob Baker, Robert 
Caudill, Carol Smith. 
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College Republicans 
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NAACP 


Speculative Fiction 
UdBs 
Young Democrats 


Mutual 
interests 


cont. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENT COMMITTEE — Front row: Nor Aili Ismail, Za’im Yunus, Izali Sulaiman, Hamidi Abu 
Hasan, Mufid Souki, Bassel Abdelwahab, Osama Sharif. Back row: Susan T. 


Zaid. Jamilah Aboulgaffor, Vicky Miller, 
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Political, special interest organizations 


44 his is the first time in 
five years that Western 
has hosted the conven- 

tion, and we're pretty excited,”’ 

Jamestown junior Karla 

Groschelle, a member of College 

Republicans, said. 

“It was tossed between the 
University of Louisville and Lex- 
ington for the last four years and 
it’s pretty unusual for a small town 
college to get such an honor,”’ she 
said about the state college 


esseneer, Connie Van DePol, Nik Suraya Nik 


Republican convention. 

“We were the first political 
organization to ever sponsor a 
booth in the Free Enterprise Fair,” 
Groschelle said. ‘‘Mostly we just 
answered questions like, ‘Tell me 
about Reagan's. economic plat- 
form’ and handed out printed 
material.” 

Nine club members \attended a 
reception held for Nancy Reagan 
in Lexington. 

The College Republicans were 


Andamo Jarrell. 


invited to attend a reception and 
mock political debate sponsored 
by the university lecture commit: 
tee. Debate speakers were 
Democrat Ned Breathitt; 
Republican Larry Forgy; and _ in- 
dependent Tim Woods, a 
Louisville junior. 


oom 305 of the university 
center became a stage anda 
theater during: the first Inter- 
national Week, sponsored by the 


a 


— John Rott 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPL 
Front row: Juanita Lusco, Cornelia Stockton, Connie Collins, Marla Curry. Second ro 
Shonna Dodson, Nikki Harris, Missy Hagans, Chery! Watkins, Vivian Chambers. Back 
row: Eugene Walker, Gregory Harper, Keith Williams, Lamont Wheat, Bruce Benton, 


student government and the Inter- 
national Students Committee. 

The two groups put together 
programs for nine countries. “‘l 
thought the best program was the 
Malaysian night,’ Osama Sharif, a 
junior from Jerusalem, Palestine, 
said. Malaysian night featured a 
candle dance, a martial arts exhibi- 
tion and a talk given by Malaysian 
students. 

After a lack of foreign student 
interest, the International Students 
Club changed its name to become 
the International Student Commit- 
teeue=— al branch) of student 
government. 

Adviser Susan Tesseneer said 
all international students are 
members of the group. She said 
they tried to involve all students in 
the committee through social 
events. 


he National Association 
: for the Advancement of 


Colored People stands up 
for equal rights, according to presi- 
dent Jeff Offutt. 

“Equal rights are not only for 
black people but for all people; 
equality is for people of all colors,” 
the Louisville sophomore said. 

The group collected minority 
students’ resumes to send to 
NAACP headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. There they were 
compiled for employment letters 
to corporations. 

During National Black History 
Week in February, NAACP spon- 
sored speakers for Black Expo ’81, 
along with United Black Students 
and Afro-American Players. 

The students worked with the 
administration through the faculty 
exchange program in hopes more 


DRESSED IN HER NATIVE costume of the 
Bahia state in Brazil, international student 
adviser Susan Tesseneer samples some 
ethnic food. Beside her, exchange teacher 
Froilan Insaurralde tasted shrimp. 


black faculty members could be 
found. 

Offutt said it might help find 
black faculty by exchanging facul- 
ty with smaller black universities 
instead of schools that are relative 


to Western in size. 
S ty members may have a 
horror story to tell you. 

Their group provides people 
with the chance to share interests 
in fantasy, horror, science fiction 
and the occult. 

WWE CMNOSS tae Manne 
(Speculative Fiction) so people 
wouldn’t feel we were excluding 
any particular aspect of this area,”’ 
president Pat Molloy, a Bowling 
Green senior, said. 

He added that many groups can 
call themselves science fiction 
organizations, but he said the word 


peculative Fiction Socie- 


““speculative’’ attracts more 
members. 
“A lot of people who read 


science fiction don’t realize other 
people do,” Molloy said. “Many 
people have a low opinion of 
science fiction enthusiasts,’ Tony 
Cannon, vice president, said. 

The society showed films to 
raise money, and for 50 cents non- 
members could become one-day 
limited members of the group. At 
conventions members met other 
people who enjoyed similar fiction 
and talked with favorite authors. 


[ J bi is the theme of many 
black organizations, and 
the United Black 
Students wants to keep it that 
way, President Joe Harris said. 
“United Black Students does 
not want to suppress other black 


A VOTER gets absentee ballot instructions 
from Cary Dodson. The Tompkinsville 
freshman was working at a desk set up by 
the Young Democrats in the university 
center lobby. 


organizations, but wants to pull 
them closer together,”’ he said. 

To do this the club sponsored 
Black Expo ‘81 with the NAACP 
and the Afro-American Players in 
February. The expo gave blacks 
and foreign students a chance to 
express their heritage through 
song, dance and art exhibits. 

In a meeting with President 
Donald Zacharias the group 
discussed the problems of black 
students. 

“(BS accomplished the main 
objective of the meeting just by 


bringing the problems to 
Zacharias’ attention,’ Harris, a 
Lexington senior, said. 

According to Harris, the 


organization does not function as a 
reactionary group, but if it sees 
something against blacks, 
members try to confront it before 
it becomes an issue. 


tial election to stimulate in- 


I almost takes a presiden- 
terest,’ Young Democrat 


Jeff Durham, a graduate assistant 
from Bowling Green, said. 

“Maybe in a gubernatorial elec- 
tion, you have almost the same in- 
terest, but not in the off years,” he 
said. 

Members staffed the 
Democratic headquarters 
downtown and passed out pam- 
phlets, buttons and bumper 
stickers. But a law allotting federal 
funds accounted for the lack of 
buttons and printed material 
available to distribute. 

“There wasn’t as much activity 
this time as four years ago. It 
seemed to be difficult to get ex- 
cited about this election,’ Durham 
said. 

The group made a brief effort to 
send in absentee ballots and about 
70-80 ballots were sent to the 
courthouse. 

“There weren’t that many 
dedicated people. I’m sure that’s 
why we lost so badly,’’ Lorrain 


Cooper, a graduate student from 
Louisville, said. 


SE 
— Jim Gensheimer 
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After almost eight years of inactivity 
Western’s Kentucky Civil Liberties Union 
was revived to investigate 


A matter of rights 


fter almost eight years of inactivity, the 
A campus chapter of the Kentucky Civil 
Liberties Union returned to prominence 
by attacking Western’s dorm inspection policy. 


KCLU president Michael Taylor, a Calloway 
senior, said he became interested in re- 
establishing the group after he learned about a 
student who wanted to challenge the room 
inspections. 


Paul Deom, a junior from Boonville, Ind., had 
contacted the Louisville KCLU chapter and ask- 
ed that they investigate the university room in- 
spection policy. Both Deom and Taylor, already 
members of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
wanted to establish a Bowling Green’chapter. 


Taylor said the chapter was trying to get sup- 
port from Bowling Green residents who may 
want to establish a strong local chapter. ‘‘We 
want people older and more experienced,” he 
said. ‘‘We want to get more involvement. We're 
trying to make a lasting KCLU presence here.”’ 

About 15 students joined the group, Taylor 
said, and most spent time raising money in a 
raffle to pay filing fees for a federal court case 
against dorm inspections. Bowling Green at- 
torney Flora Stuart was authorized by the 
Louisville chapter to represent students in the 
case. 

The dorm inspection controversy began in 
September when M. A. Baker, a senior from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, introduced a resolution to the 
Associated Student Government. He asked that 
the inspections be abolished because they 
violated students’ constitutional rights. 

Baker, former chairman of the ASG housing 
committee, contended that university officials 
were not qualified to make the inspections. ‘‘It 
has to be done by the state fire marshal or the 
board of health,’’ he said. ‘‘Competent people 
know what to look for.” 

The policy, as outlined in the ‘“‘Hilltopics’’ 
student handbook, required inspections twice a 
month — once by the dorm director and once 
by the resident assistant. The times and dates 
for inspections had to be posted at least 24 
hours in advance. 

At that time, housing director Horace 
Shrader said his office received few complaints 
about the inspections. 

“| don’t think it takes the state fire marshal 
to find six plugs in a wall socket,”’ he said. 

Student affairs assistant dean Howard Bailey 
echoed Shrader’s feelings about the resolution 
to end the inspections. 

“I’m very concerned that students would 
spend their time destroying university safety 
policies,’ Bailey said. ‘| would hope the 
students involved in ASG would not be in favor 
of compromising Western's. safety 
procedures.”’ 

Mark Wilson, ASG administrative vice presi- 
dent, agreed with Bailey’s position and said he 


Kentucky Civil Liberties Union 


also opposed Baker's resolution. ‘‘The bill is 
detrimental to the safety of students living in 
Western’s dorms.” 

“My point is that individual freedoms 
sometimes must be sacrificed for general 
public safety,’’ Wilson said. ‘Public safety 
comes at the expense of the individual’s ab- 
solute rights.” 

Other ASG members, including president 
Steve Fuller, disagreed. 

“When you interfere with someone's rights, 
there is a process you have to go through,”’ 


‘When you interfere with 

someone’s rights, there is 
a process you have to go 

through.’ 


— Steve Fuller 
ASG President 


Fuller said. That process included a warrant to 
legally enter the room, he added. 

The resolution was defeated by the student 
government, 16-13. 

Soon after Baker’s proposal was defeated, 
Deom contacted the Louisville KCLU chapter 
to ask that they investigate the inspections. 

“| don’t have anything to hide in my room,”’ 
he said. “‘I’m just interested in the basic rule of 
the law.” 

Deom researched several court cases to pre- 
sent to the KCLU to make his point. 

In one case, Smith and Smith vs. Lubbers, in 
1975 a federal judge ruled that if dorm rooms 
were to be searched without a warrant or 
without “‘reasonable belief’’ that the room was 
a safety hazard, then evidence found in the 
room could not be used in criminal cases. 

In October, the KCLU agreed to investigate 
the inspections and voted to appropriate 
money to file a case against the university in 
federal court. But the agency had to find a 
lawyer willing to represent student plaintiffs in 
the case. 

While the KCLU searched for a lawyer, ASG 
was presenterd with another resolution asking 
to abolish room inspections. 

KCLU member Lonnie Sears, author of the 
bill, explained the resolution in a memo to ASG. 
The memo said inspections would be accept- 
able if used solely for preventing fire and health 
hazards, but they violate students’ rights when 
they result “in the taking of a certain substance 
without the use of a search warrant, or when in- 
spection occurs without the presence of the in- 
dividual or his permission.” 

Sears said he did not believe that resident 


assistants or dorm directors had the right to 
confiscate anything in the room even if it 
violated university regulations and was in plain 
sight during the inspection. 

The second resolution against the inspec- 
tions also failed, 29-4. 

However, in December, the student govern- 
ment did pass a resolution asking for stricter 
university policy on room entry. 

In December Stuart officially announced her 
agreement to represent students should a case 
concerning the room inspections go to court. 
But her first priority, she said, was to talk to 
university officials to try to settle the case out 
of court. 

At the chapter's February meeting, Stuart 
said she had collected names of students who 
agreed to be plaintiffs against the university 
should the case go to court. ‘We're getting 
students who've actually suffered under the 
policy,’’ she said. ‘‘I feel that the law is definite- 
ly behind us.”’ 

In early March, Stuart sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Donald Zacharias asking that a meeting be 
set to discuss the revision of the inspection 
policy. 

The letter said Stuart had been authorized by 
the KCLU to represent Western students ‘“‘who 
have been denied their constitutional rights 
under the Fourth Amendment. Specifically, 
numerous students have been the victim of 
warrantless searches and on several occasions 
evidence seized has been used to either take ad- 
ministrative action against the students or in at 
least one incident this evidence was turned 
over to the local police.” 


Diane Comer () 


KENTUCKY CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION — Front row: 
Patty Corbin, Michael Taylor, Volice Schofield. Back row: 
Jeffrey Sharp, Gary Dawson, Paul Deom, Steven Boehm. 


POLAND HALL resident Mary James, an Ownesboro 
freshman, gets up to let resident assistant Jill McReynolds, a 
Scottsville junior, inspect her room in compliance with 
university housing policy. Room inspection, a controversial 
topic in the fall, continued in spite of requests to stop the 
practice. — Cynthia Dyer 
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ccc 
FCA 
ICF 


LDSSA 
Maranatha 
Navigators 


Mutual 
interests 


( “isnot Crusade for Christ 
is not a church or a club, but 

a ‘resource center’ for 
Christians, according to director 
Jim Sweetman. 

“The university does a good job 
on the physical and academic 
aspects of life. We are working on 
the spiritual aspect of life,’’ Sweet- 
man said about the interdenomina- 
tional gorup. 

Scott Neel, a Bowling Green 
junior, emphasized that the group 
is not a club, but a ‘‘weekly gather- 
ing — weekly involvement with 
the movement.” ; 

Though Campus Crusade is not 
a church, they encourage involve- 


cont. 


ond 


Religious organizations 


ment within a church. According 
to Sweetman, the group deals with 
student life. “‘We major on basics 
of the Christian walk — how to 
develop a personal relationship 
with the Lord through learning 
about him.” 

Craig Moody, an Owensboro 
junior, said Campus Crusade 
““made me come to realize how 
lost people are on campus.”’ He 
said there is a definite need for the 
ministry. 

“It hasn't helped my life, it 
changed it,’’ Neel said. 


he group came straight out 
| of “Happy Days” and Sha 
Na Na — at least this time. 

Poodle skirts and Brylcreem 
were everywhere. 

It was a '50s party by the 
Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes. 

“I've never had so much good 
fun,’’ Jane Locklin, a junior from 
Benton, Ill., said. 

Coach Jimmy Feix started the 
group about eight years ago at the 
suggestion of coach John Oldham. 
When Oldham asked Feix to at- 
tend a spiritual retreat he returned 
to start the local chapter. 


FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN ATHLETES — Front row: Gary Dykes, Suzanne Galloway, Mary Dee _ 
Boemker, Jeanne Golden, Lonnie Perkins, Patricia Hale, Jeannie Brey, Carolyn Carter, Mike Miller. Second — 
row: Terri McClure, Lisa Sutherland, Susie Cossey, Pam Morgan, Julie Sams, Tambi Gray, Bryant McDonald, 
Beverly Bishof, Joy Billingsley, Mindy Jessup, Laura Medley. Third row: Christy Keith, Jennifer Gibson, 
Deborah Rutland, Rhonda Jent, Mel Greer, Alicia Polson, David Goodwill, Bob Stratton, Linda Todd. Fourth 
row: John Perna, Bill Fischer, Tom Denk, Tony Darr, Mo Mojsejenko, Dona Schnur, Kevin Traushber, John 
Hutcherson, Dante Carpenter, Lonnie Hardin. Back row: Jim Ki 
ginton, Kurt Crawford, Jane Lockin, Pete Walters, Bart Law, 


ing, Dan Kerley, Chuck Beckman, Scott Wig- 


‘““FCA’s main goal is to present 
to athletes and coaches and all 
whom they influence, the 
knowledge and adventure of know- 
ing Jesus Christ,’ president Pete 
Walters said. 

“Christ is the best thing a per- 
son can possess,” Walters said. 
“The best thing we.can do is give 


Him to someone.” , 
Walters, a Shepherdsville 


senior, said the group has helped 
him meet other people outside his 
friends on the football team. ‘‘It 
has helped me grow in my spiritual 
life.” 

“I went to a meeting and felt lov- 
ed and special,’ graduate student 
Mary George, from Dodge City, 
Kans., said. 

Patricia Hale, a Columbia junior, 
said she wanted to grow spiritually 
after becoming a Christian and ex- 
plained this was her main reason 
for joining. 

“FCA helps me understand peo- 
ple better,”’ she said. 

Craig Moody, an Owensboro 
junior, became involved in the in- 
terdenominational religious group 
through friends. ‘‘It’s nice to have 
fellowship with people doing the 
same thing you're doing.”’ 

“Everyone loves the Lord and 
one another,’’ Chuck Beckman, a 
junior from Evansville, Ind., said. 
“It’s a great way to act crazy 
without getting arrested.”’ 


ince the 1960s, Inter- 
Grersity Christian 
Fellowship members have 
met yearly at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., to circulate among the people 
on the beach and tell them about 


God's love. 


SINGING IS AN IMPORTANT part of 
many religious get-togethers. Greg Smith, 
Tom Weakley, Brooks Bell and Dicky Brown 
led Campus Crusade members in song. The 
students met for Thursday Night Live, a 
gathering for informal devotions, songs and 
fellowship. 


FELLOWSHIP OF CHRI 
Robin Ekman, Eric Rhiver, Law 


Help through prayer is part of 
the group’s outreach. In addition to 
praying for friends at three-times- 
weekly prayer meetings, members 
learn about the needs of other 
countries and pray for them. 

“It serves as a fellowship for 
students of any denomination on 
campus,” president David Fullens 
said. 

“Inter-Varsity provides Christian 
training on evangelism,” the Bowl- 
ing Green senior said. 

If they didn’t want to go South, 
fellowship members could have at- 
tended seven- to 30-day programs 
at Cedar Campus camp _ in 
Michigan. The seven-day program 
teaches the New Testament and 
Bible leadership while the 30-day 
program offers discipleship 
training. 

“The camps teach about all the 
aspects of being a Christian and 
the lifestyle that Jesus Christ 
wanted us to lead,’ Sharon 
Reynolds, an Owensboro senior, 
said. 

“The fellowship has made me 
aware that being a Christian is not 
an individual thing but it is God's 
worldwide plan that we are involv- 
ed in,”’ Fullens said. 

“It is a chance to be of use to 
other people in encouraging 
brothers and sisters of Christ.” 


Ithough the Mormon 
religion isn’t thriving in 
Bowling Green, that hasn't 


stopped the Latter Day Saints 
Student Association from con- 
sistently gaining new members, 
Shea Strader said. 

The Greenville senior said the 
club did some community services 
as well as some social events. 

Besides being the only Mormon 
organization on campus, Strader 
said the group is different because 
“we have different rules and 
guidelines and we try to live by 


: 
: 


these. There’s good in other peo- 
ple, and just because we’re Mor- 
mon doesn’t mean we're better 
(than anyone else).”’ 

Strader said being a member 
“gives me a peace and content- 
ment of participating with other 
people who believe as | do. | feel 
like I’m doing the right thing.” 


that people who believe in 

Jesus can worship better 
together,’ Jackie Metcalfe, a 
Calhoun sophomore, said. 

Through weekly meetings, 
Maranathas share fellowship 
with other members and guests. 

“It is a church, and that’s the 
reason Maranatha is different from 
other campus organizations.” 

The organization meets on 
Thursday nights at the Free 
Methodist Church and on Sunday 
nights in peoples homes. “By 
meeting in other people's homes 


“y joined because | believe 


‘it’s more like family,” she said. 


Hope Reborn, a singing group 
sponsored by Maranatha, has per- 
formed at a Fountain Square crafts 
exhibition in the fall, a Baptist 
youth camp, at a small Baptist 
church outside of Bowling Green. 

Maranatha also sponsored a 
concert with religious singer Barry 
McGuire. “It was a great occa- 
sion,’ Metcalfe said. ‘“‘We wanted 
to be able to get the Christian 
groups on campus together so that 
Christian unity could be seen.” 

“We really believe that God is 
reaching out to this generation. 
That’s why we are reaching out to 
the students,’ director Mark 
Massa said. 

“Our No. 1 purpose is to see 
that people know Jesus.”’ 


orking with people so 
they can lead others to 
Christ is an idea the 


Navigators strive for as the 


newest religious organization on 
campus. 

“A lot of church groups are 
geared to fellowship,”’ Lou Bloss, a 


freshman from Radcliff, said. 
“Navigators have a specific mean- 
ing — to take a new Christian and 
help him to develop a method of 
Bible interpretation.” 

Members use Bible study, per- 
sonal devotion, Christian 
fellowship and witnessing to teach 
others to teach. 

“We don’t try to get big,” Art 
Bryson, a Radcliff sophomore, 
said. ‘We like to stay small for 
more personal contact.” 


“Judy Abi A | 
Gentry, James Muffett, Tom Doman, Garry Taylor, William Adams, Bobby 


, Liz Kein, Jacqueline Metcalfe, Kath 


, Margot Muffett, Charles Kelly, Cathy Taylor, 


But he emphasized that 
although the group doesn’t work 
hard to increase membership, “we 
won't tell people they can’t join.” 

A major goal of the Navigators, 
according to Bloss, is to know 
Christ and to make him known. 

Outside the campus, the club 
traveled to Paoli Peaks ski resort in 
Paoli, Ind., during January, and 
went to Lake Cumberland in April 
for a spring conference of 
Navigators organizations in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee area. 

“| learned a lot through Bible 
study and through the love | got,” 
Betty Jo Maynard, a Guston 


Gary Berger. 


NAVIGATORS — Front row: Jim Falwell, Colleen Falwell, Art Bryson, Susan Thake, 
~ Donna Bristow. Back row: John Wood, Lorne Sanny, Jennifer Gibson, Gregory Gibson, 


— Lisa Roberts 


AS IF BY MAGIC, illusionist Andre Cole 
shrinks his daughter and assistant, Robin. 
The show was sponsored by Campus 
Crusade for Christ in Van Meter Auditorium. 


junior, said. 


“| think one of the things I’ve en- 
joyed is meeting other people and 
learning from  others,’’ Bryson 
said. 

Maynard feels there is positive 
interaction between the Navigators 
and other religious clubs here. 
“There's a good rapport among 
the groups. I’ve got a lot of friends 
in other groups, and | think that’s 
the way it is all around.” 
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Chemistry Club 
Phi Mu Epsilon 


Sigma Pi Sigma 
Physics Club 
Tri-Beta 


Mutual 


interests 
|: you think it’s hard to relate. 


cont. 


what you learn in chemistry 

class to’ entertainment, you 
should see the annual Chemistry 
Club magic show, performed by 
Dr. John Riley. 

“In one trick he had a com- 
pound that looks like ice,’’ Lisa 
DelBuono said. “He lighted the 
fumes and actually held the ice- 
like compound in his hand. He. 
could hold it because only the 
fumes were burning.” 

But being a member of the club 
wasn't all fun and games. ‘“‘It’s for 
the student who has a definite in- 
terest in chemistry,” the Princeton 
senior said. 

As a service project, the group 
collected text books from science 
professors and distributed them 
among high school students. 


Wheeler, John Burch, Dwayne Senn, Vickie Curtis, 


Science Organizations 


A club picnic on Reservoir Hill 
featured a faculty fish fry, while 
student club members furnished 


the other dishes. 

Although most of the club’s ac- 
tivities deal with science, that day 
they left the chemicals back in the 
lab. 


o students of Phi Mu Ep- 
silon, numbers were more 
than work; they were play, 


too. 
Having professionals speak on 


math- and computer-science- 
related fields helped those 
students involved gain more 


knowledge about their studies. 

Dr. Carroll Wells, a math and 
computer science professor, gave 
a speech on tying and twisting in 
which he uses magical tricks with 
a mathematical basis. 

Assistant professor Glenn 
Powers spoke about numbers and 
presidents. “He explained how 
numbers can be used to determine 
a president's fate,’ secretary Shan- 
non Duchenois, a junior from Tell 
City, Ind., said. 

The organization is an honor 
society where students must have 
a high average and certain upper- 
level courses, she said. 

The club had one meeting a 
month and special activities which 


CHEMISTRY CLUB — Front row: Dennis Spears, Lisa DelBuono, Dorothy Wout amet s 
LaMaster, Karen Zimmerman. Second row: Cynthia Rippy, Pamela Harston, Phillip Ross, Carole Ledger 
Thomas, Mary Lou Wilson, Merry Summers. Back row: Charles Henrickson, Carolyn Carter, Dana 


included a rollerskating party and 
a banquet. 

“We had a joint rollerskating 
party with the Association for 
Com puliniqgue Vache ny, 
Duchenois said. “‘We had a big 
turnout. We invited math majors 
and minors, not just Phi Mu Ep- 
silon members.” 

According to president Tammy 
Logan, a Hopkinsville senior, the 
club also sponsored a high school 
math contest in the fall and had a 
Christmas potluck dinner. 

S group of seniors. 

“It’s an honor society,”’ 
sponsor Dr. J. E. Parks said. ‘‘Very 
few people make it as juniors.”’ 

Parks said the physics students 
were chosen on an overall grade- 
point average, the number of 


physics courses they had and the 


grade in those courses. 
In early April, mew members 


who meet the rigorous standards 
of the organization are selected. 
These new members are inducted 
at a banquet in their honor. 


he bridge-building contest 
was the biggest event of the 
physics olympics sponsored 


by the Society of Physics 
Students last fall. 


igma Pi Sigma is an elite 


Physics students from area high 
schools built a bridge from a kit, 
and society members tested each 
bridge's strength by pouring 
buckets of sand on it. The bridge 
that held the most sand won. 

The organization also had a free 
tutoring service for students in in- 
troductory physics classes. ‘‘The 
session is for the pre-professional 
and engineeringtype people who 
have to take a certain amount of 
physics,’ Allen Hudson said. 

“We put a sign up in the depart- 
ment for students who need tutor- 
ing to sign up,’ the Owensboro 
senior said. ‘““Members volunteer 
to work.” 

In cooperation with the universi- 
ty bookstore, members packaged 
and sold physics lab packets. 

Members also sold Cokes and 
coffee to faculty in their club 
room, on the second floor of 
Thompson Complex-Central Wing. 


ile he Tri-Beta Biology Club is 
concerned about wildlife 
preservation, members 
Margo Berke and Dorothy Wimsatt 
said. 

“Last fall Dr. Winstead mention- 
ed to the club that people aren't 
aware of the donations they can 
make on the income tax forms,’ 
president Chris Owen said. 


Front row: onan legen, Debbie boon € 


eresa Whittaker, Dede Metcalfe, Rickey Husk, C 


Hudson. 


Duchenois. Back row: John Headey, Pat does Mathew ahmigs Jim Brownfield 
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CHEMICAL FIREWORKS are created by 
Dr. John Riley, an associate chemistry pro- 
fessor, during his chemical magic show in 
September. Riley, who has given the show 
for five yers, also created snow that burned 
and chemical Jell-O with whipped topping. 


“The club put up posters to tell 
people to donate about a dollar on 
their income tax forms to help pro- 
tect and preserve wildlife,’ Wim- 


satt, an Owensboro senior, said. 
The club had other interests in 


the community. ‘‘We tried to raise 
funds to tag the trees in the Ogden 
College area,’’ Owen said. ‘‘Many 


Williams, Ron O'Connor, Sam Shields, Steve Cravens. : 


A FORMER FRENCH TEACHER on cam- 
pus, Margorie Claggett talks with Michael 
Aoun, a senior from St. Louis, Mo. Claggett 
was showing slides of Alaskan flowers to 
Tri-Beta members. The club wanted to 
preserve endangered species. 


high school students collect 
leaves, and this would be helpful 
for them.” 

“The students seemed to like 
our raffle for a dinner for two at a 
Bowling Green restaurant. We're 
going to continue that fund 
raiser,’ the senior from Bowling 
Green said. 


rolyn Carter, Lisa DelBu 


TREBETA BIOLOGY CLUB — Front row: Deniece McGuffin, Laurel Hodge, Chris Owen, Sara Koenig, 
Kimberly Klunder, Second row: James Buckner, Stephanie Wilwayco, Sandra Owen, Ruth Wheat, Margo 
Berke, Michael Aoun. Back row: Bruce Baskett, John Burch, Joseph McCarty, Larry Elliot, Joe Winstead. 


— Roger Sommer 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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Dental Hygiene 
Eta Sigma Gamma 
IAS 


KANS 
KPHA 


Mutual 
interests 


cont. 
Ll he Secret of Bright 
Tooth Planet’’ might 


sound like a Star Trek 
episode, but to the Dental 
Hygienists Association, it was 
their way of entertaining local 
children during National Dental 
Health Week. 


Senior members of the associa: 


tion used puppets depicting outer 
space characters to demonstrate 
proper dental hygiene to children. 
Other activities during the week in- 
cluded five-minute oral presenta- 


tions concerning proper dental 
health care habits. 
Adviser Karen Williams said 


some members also worked with a 
program at Panorama _ boarding 
school. ‘Panorama was a dental 
health program where we dealt 
with trainable retarded school-age 
children,’’ Williams said. 

Cheri Westerfield, a Lewisport 
junior, went to their New Orleans 
convention. 

“We got to look at different den- 
tal products displayed at an ex- 
hibit in the Superdome, right 
where they play football,’ she 
said. 

Membership in the professional 
Organization is elective for 
students. 

Westerfield said she liked 
belonging to the organization. ‘'It 
taught me how to deal with and 
work with other people.”’ 


iving parents a break from 
( their children was one way 

Eta Sigma Gamma presi- 
dent Rosemary Theriot thought 
she could ‘‘get the club more ac- 
tive in the community.” 

That’s why her club focused on 
Bowling Green's Wee Care pro- 
gram — a child-care program for 
parents who might not have the 
opportunity to go places without 
their children. 

In addition to baby sitting, Eta 
Sigma Gamma threw an odd Hallo- 
ween party where everyone came 
dressed as diseases and germs, Dr. 
Robert Bomb, adviser, said. 


Health organizations 


The club also teamed up with 
the Kentucky Public Health 
Association to become known as 
the Western Kentucky Health 
Club. Theriot said the consolida- 
tion was mainly for holding 
meetings and organizing projects. 

“In essence, we wanted to 
recruit more members. We didn't 
really get to participate in many 
activities because we needed a 
higher membership,’ Theriot, a 
graduate student from New 
Orleans, La., said. 

However, the club raised $200 
from its annual country ham raffle. 


hile diners are gorging 
themselves on a T-bone 
steak and mouth-watering 


baked potato, members of the 
Institutional Administration 
Society are looking in a 
restaurant's kitchen. 

That’s why when it came to 
selecting a place for an October 
field trip, members selected the 
Opryland Hotel in Nashville, Tenn. 

While they were there, the 
students looked at the food ser- 
vices department of the hotel. 
“The idea was to allow the 
students to see the real side of a 
hotel’s restaurant management,”’ 
adviser Nancy Stewart said. 

Susie Rogers, a Beaver Dam 
senior, went on the Opryland trip. 
“Opryland really rolled out the red 
carpet for us. It was an enormous 
restaurant operation — something 
for us to learn from." 

Another big event for the club, 
open to dietetics and institutional 
administration majors, was a two- 
day seminar in Bowling Green that 
featured speakers on topics related 
to dietetics management. 

“We tried to give our club 
members practical experience that 
they could use when_ they 
graduated,” Stewart said. 


r 1 he Kentucky Association 
of Nursing Students ‘‘did 
it on their own.” 

Adviser Linda Clark used those 
words to describe the KANS Horn 
of Plenty project last year. During 
Thanksgiving week, members sup- 
plied a local needy family with 
food. 

According to Lisa Hast, an 
Owensboro junior, the associa- 
tion's big project was National Stu- 
dent Nursing Week. “We _ spon- 
sored a free health clinic including 
blood pressure screenings and 
respiratory clinics,’ Hast said. 

Some of the free clinics were on 
campus and others were held at 
Greenwood Mall. 


Members dressed up Halloween 
week in costumes and took pum- 
pkin bread to the elderly at local 
nursing homes. The club also sold 
caramel apples, Hast said. 

In November, KANS sponsored 
a nurses career day. Hospital 
representatives from all over the 
state came to Western to recruit 
nurses. 

Hast felt the club was a good 
starting ground for her profession. 
“It's good just to get together and 
talk with other nursing students,’ 
she said. 


he fall semester was a transi- 

| tion period for the 
Kentucky Public Health 
Association, according to presi- 


dent David Stevenson. 


A MIRROR helps Cheri Banks examine five: 
year-old Kate Butler's teeth. The senior den- 
tal hygiene major from Western Hills, Ill, 
was working at the dental clinic in the 
Academic Complex. 


‘Petty. Back row: Mary Ci 
. Sara Johnson, Zandy Sto! 


The club, composed mainly of 
health and health education ma- 
jors, was trying to rebuild its 
chapter, the Bowling Green junior 
said. 

Western's chapter worked in 
conjunction with the Bowling 
Green-Warren County Health 
Department to collect money for 
the March of Dimes and American 
Cancer Society through raffles, 
bake sales and community dona- 
tions, according to Dr. Ray Big- 


gerstaff, adviser. 
The money raised for the two 


causes was sent to the national 
headquarters. 

Some members attended both 
the KPHA state convention and 
the State Student Health Con- 
ference in March. 


— Chris Clark 


WITH A SPHYGMOMANOMETER — an 
instrument for measuring blood pressure — 
around his arm, Eduaro Ramirez looks up at 
his nurse, Bowling Green senior Julie 
Bradford. 


_ Lisa Roberts 
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s. Second rew: Debbie Hulsey, Gale Carman, — 


Wan 


, Beth Gill 


ulie Jackson, Dana Carpenter 


: Becca Bresler, Amy Edwards, Julie Bradford, Lisa 


Curtis, Linda Roemer. Back row: 


Health organizations 


Amateur Radio 
ASID 
Fashion Inc. 


Horticulture Club 
Phi Upsilon Omicron 
WKUBA 


Mutual 
interests 


cont. 
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ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT INTERIOR DESIGNERS — Front row: Natasha Lacy, 
Brown, Sandy Potter, Anne Wallace, Amy Speicher. Second row: 
Becht, Jan Rader, Libby Partain, Phylis Harrell, Beth Lay. Back 
Cook, Tamela Penrod, Debra Miller, Janice Green, Connie Groneck. 


embers of the Amateur 

Radio Club sent free 

radiograms, messages to 
other radio operators, several days 
before fall finals. 

The club had a booth in the 
university center lobby to get club 
members more active and to pro- 
vide a public service for students 
to get in touch with relatives. 

“We didn’t have a whole lot of 
out-of-the-country messages,”’ 
Mike Dame said. But the group 
sent one to Germany and another 


Allison Boyd, Pamela _ 
Melody Durham, Kathy Dreier, Marcia Ann 
row: Jacque Howe, Cornelia Stockton, Janet 


to Colombia, South America. 

In May the club had a field day. 

“All over the U.S. ham 
operators set on their radios and 
operate as if under emergency con- 
ditions,’ Dame, an Owensboro 
senior, said. ‘“‘We go out in the 
county and work off a generator 
for 48 hours, camping out.” 

Members also have access to 
the radio room in Thompson Com- 
plex. ‘If you’re a member of the 
club you can use the equipment in 
there to call any place in the 


BROADCASTING ASSOCIATIC 


— Chris Clark 


world,” Chuck Martin, a Bowling 
Green senior, said. 

“We work pretty closely with 
the Kentucky Colonels, the local 
amateur radio club,”’ he said. ‘‘We 
help coordinate the Christmas 
parade and go to the hospital to let 
the kids talk to Santa at the North 
Pole.”’ 


hen Sandy Potter went to 

New York City, she went 

to discover more about in- 
terior design. 


Front row: Barrie Burnett, Ca Bladkv 

Mike Morgan, Jeffrey Morris, Jennifer Britton. Second row: Traci Tummons, Sand} \ 
Schureman, Mary Zinsius, Ellen Baity, Jackie Crockett, Judy Broderick, Laura Strobel. 
James Brady, Brian Foote, Eric Edwards, G 


ta Young, Richard Stone, Steven Dick 
Back row: Brooks Barvoets, Robert Moody, Michael Montgomery. : ee 


A MAKE-UP ARTIST puts the finishing 
touches on New Haven sophomore Mary Jo 
O'Bryan. She was preparing to go on stage 
during the Fashion Inc. Career Day show. 


The junior from Floyd Knobs, 
Ind., attended the national conven- 
tion of the American Society of 
Interior Designers. 

“| joined ASID because it was a 
chance to belong to a professional 
organization. It also gives me 


chance to find out what it will be . 


like when | graduate,” she said. 
The club had a dance at the 
Alibi and sold candy so Potter 
would have at least $200 with 
which to attend the convention. 
The members of the society and 
the interior design class went to 
New York City for a 10-day tour of 
manufacturers, museums and 
showrooms of interior designers. 
Potter said the most important 
aspect of the club is the involve 
ment with professionals because it 


_ is the best way to keep up with the 


changing patterns of interior 


designs. 


he second year for Fashion 
Inc. was a big one. 

And_ president Monica 
VanMeter was excited about the 
club’s development. “We're so 
new — we're just wanting people 
to know who we are as a club. Our 
membership really increased this 


year.” 
Last fall Fashion Inc. had a 
career day with shows and 


speeches for high school students 
interested in fashion-related 
careers. Miss Kentucky was the 
keynote speaker. 

The organization is open to all 
students in clothing and textile 
studies. 

“The club was designed for ser- 
vice to its members; we want to 
learn more about the clothing and 
textiles industries,’ VanMeter 


said. ‘We're not a service organiza- 
tion in the sense that we do com- 
munity projects to benefit others.” 

In the spring the club had 
another fashion. show, and _ in 
March some club members attend- 
ed the Atlanta Fashion Apparel 
Market to shop for new fashions 
and trends in clothing. 


orticulture Club 
members belong to a 
growing organization, 
according to Ellen Justiss. 
“The Horticulture club is 
important to students because it 
gives them expereinces beyond 


those they can get in the 
classroom, adviser Dr. James 
Martin said. 


“It helps to get the student 
excited about horticulture,’ he 
said. 

The club planned two programs: 
a lecture on plant breeding and one 
about bonsai, the Japanese art of 
developing a plant with a desired 
size and shape. 

Fountain Square’s greenery was 
maintained when the club took on 
city beautification jobs. 

The money earned from the jobs 
and selling poinsettias financed 
field trips to places like 
Cheekwood in Nashville, Tenn., 
and Callaway Gardens in Pine 
Mountain, Ga. 

JUStISS, a JUiiior iir@in 
Englewood, Ohio, said, ‘'I like the 
club because I’m a_ horticulture 
major and it’s a way to become 
involved with-my profession. The 
club is small, but it is growing.” 


lumni_ participation is 
strong in Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, an honor society 

for home economics majors. 
The chapter received a national 
award for their professional- 
visitation program at the national 


convention in June. The Pro-Vis 
was designed to promote career 
awareness in the chapter. 

They were involved in many ser- 
vice projects shared with an alum- 
ni chapter. The chapter collected 
postage stamps and coupons to 
send to help buy equipment for a 
children’s hospital in Louisville. 

Membership is by _ invitation 
only and is based on a students 
grade-point standing. 

“I think Phi C helps you to get to 
know a lot of people in the home 
ec department. Besides meeting a 
lot of people with similar goals, the 
projects we undertook help us 
learn how to interact with the less 
fortunate. Most important is in- 
volvement; it makes life more in- 
teresting,’’ president Sharon 
Tabor, a Hopkinsville senior, said. 

“The objective of Phi U is to 
make you feel like a professional, 
and it prepares you for graduation. 
| wanted to become active, and it 
is an honor that is rewarding,”’ she 
said. 


he Western Kentucky 

Broadcasting Associa- 

tion is an organization 
which “provides proper perspec 
tive for broadcasting and mass 
communication students,’ presi- 
dent Mike Morgan said. 

“The organization is important 
for a couple of reasons. First of all, 
it provides an opportunity for 
them (members) to meet other 
broadcasting majors and students 
outside of classrooms in a social 
atmosphere,’’ adviser Joseph 
Fulmer said. 

“Second, there is an effort to br- 
ing in professional broadcasters to 
learn from, which | think is ex- 
tremely important,’’ he said. 

“We meet twice a month, in- 
viting speakers from Kentucky 
and Tennessee who work in broad- 


casting to tell what it’s like in the 
real world,’ Morgan said. 

“Some of the biggies like Presi- 
dent Zacharias and Randall Capps 
(assistant to the president) came 
out, and we had one of the 
meanest volleyball games you'd 
ever want to see. It was great to 
see President Zacharias slamming 
that ball like he was,”’ he said. 

There was a Christmas party, 
and plans for field trips to 
Nashville to visit radio and televi- 
Sion, Gaits Geilk, Or INES) io) 
Nashville, Tenn., made a special 
appearance to speak to both the 
broadcasting association and 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

A mini-media festival, a type of 
bazaar in which video and audio 
tapes produced by students in 
classes or independently, was 
shown. “It's the kind of thing 
where everyone just sits around 
and gets a kick out of them,” 
Morgan said. 


AT A TABLE in the university center, Paul 
Gustafson, a Louisville senior, explains to 
Louisville freshman David Watts how to 
send a message by ham radio. Amateur 
Radio Club member Tom Ritter, a Bowling 
Green sophomore, relayed the message to 
Watt's high school friends in Mississippi. 


— John Rott 


y _Monica VanMeter, Betsy Bogdan. Second row: 
ask. Back row: Linda Reed, Cindy Cate, Janet — 
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Kappa Delta Pi 
NSSHA 
Ragland Library Club 


SCEC 
SNEA 


Mutual 
interests 


embers of Kappa Delta 
Pi seem to be moving 
through a_ constantly- 


revolving door, on to bigger and 
better things. 


cont. 


Adviser Virginia Mutchler said ° 


the organization for outstanding 
students in teacher education was 
constantly saying good-bye to its 


members and welcoming new 
ones. 
“Students were selected for 


membership into the society usual- 
ly when they were seniors — pret- 
ty soon they graduated and left us 
to do their graduate work,’ Mut- 
chler said. 

Undergraduates are required to 
have a minimum grade-point 
average of 3.5 to join, and 
graduate students a 3.75. 

Mutchler said KDPi raised no 
funds with civic projects, and the 
group had only one main meeting 
last year. ‘We used dues to pay for 
our formal dinner, the only club 
meeting we held.”’ 

“Since the organization is for 
teachers, we lost most of our 
students to the working field — 
that's when we had to recruit new 
members,’ she said. ‘‘Then the 
process just repeated itself.” 


new name for an old club 

— the Ragland Library 

€lub’s name will soon be 
changed to Alpha Beta Alpha, a 
national library science 
organization. 

According to president Kim 
Seabolt, a Round Hill senior, that 
change has helped reunite the 
club. 

The club has spent much of its 
time getting back together, but 
Seabolt said, ‘‘The changing of the 
club’s name to Alpha Beta Alpha 
has sparked a lot of interest in the 
members.” 

The club planned a visit to the 
Girls’ Club during National Library 
Week “‘to promote the joy of 


Education organizations 


reading,’ Seabolt said. 

Seabolt added that two of the 
club’s main goals were to get more 
people interested in the club and to 
fight the stereotype of the typical 
librarian. 


estelin) Sas wite bye Eight 
program is the only one 
of its kind in the country. 


Fit by Eight is a mainstreaming 
program, sponsored by the 
Student Council for Excep- 
tional Children, for handicapped 
and non-handicapped children 
between the ages of three and 16. 

The program, which meets 
about eight times a semester, gets 
the children involved in all kinds of 
recreational activities. The 
mainstreaming is an attempt to 


work the handicapped children 
back into the mainstream of 
society. 


“The purpose of this program is 
to help handicapped children and 
promote a better understanding of 
the special education program,”’ 
president Bob Rennegarbe, a Mun- 
fordville sophomore, said. ‘‘It also 
helps non-handicapped children 
learn to relate with the handicap- 
ped children.” 

Rennegarbe said members sold 
T-shirts to raise money; they also 
sponsored a Christmas program 
for Bowling Green's retarded 
citizens and had Christmas parties 
at area special-education schools. 

Beckey Clark, a Monticello 
senior, said one of the council's 


goals was to get up a tutoring ser- 
vice for handicapped children. 

“We may even set up a baby- 
sitting service for the handicapped 
children so their parents can have 
a free night,’’ Clark said. 

The organization had 45 
members out of 200 special educa- 


tion majors. 
ventions and group discus- 
sions, Student National 
Education Association 
members got information about 
education before entering teaching 

themselves. 

Members agreed learning about 
education was the main benefit of 
being in the organization. 

Patricia Weber said she enjoyed 
the opportunity to talk to and learn 
from teachers. She also said 
membership, ‘puts you close to 
your (future) teaching position. It 
allows you to see yourself in a 
teaching situation.” 

The junior from Davenport, 
lowa, added, ‘‘(We're) more aware 
of what's going on in education 
than some students not in SNEA 
and some teachers.”’ 

“It’s really good to be able to get 
together with other education ma- 
jors and transfer ideas,’’ Carol 
Rider, an Upton senior, said. *‘You 
get a professional feeling before 
you get out into (teaching).”’ 

Guest speakers included Doris 
Morton, a former Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association president discuss- 


hrough guest speakers, con- 


ing opportunities in teaching, and 
Dr. James Carpenter from 
Western's teacher certification pro- 
gram explaining how students can 
get their teaching certificates. 

Members raised money by col- 
lecting dues, having a coat check 
at home basketball games and sell- 
ing cookbooks. The money paid 
for activities and seven scholar- 
ships for club members. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


ROUND HILL SENIOR Kim Seabolt, presi- 
dent of the Ragland Library Club, displays 
the organization's magazine at a January 
meeting at Helm Library. 


WHILE BLINDFOLDED, Robin Lackey, a 
sophomore from Nashville, Tenn., is led 
through a set of pylons by Cave City junior 
Lisa’ Gossett. The activity, Fit by Eight, was 
sponsored by the Student Council for Excep- 
tional Children. 


— Todd Buchanan 


- STUDENT NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION — Front row: 


“Barbara Leveridge, Marion Tabor, Charlotte Moore. Back row: Liz Bottom, 
Leesa Krampe, Andy Drewlinger. : : : 
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PI DELTA PHI — Front row: Patty Durbin. Nora Cleek, Karla Baker, Mania Rit- 
ter. Back row: Monica Smith, Kelly Copas, Susan Suter, James Babcock. 
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Language, psychology organizations 


RUSSIAN CLUB — Front row: Cheryl Bickett, Mania Ritter. 
Jody Harper, Kim DeLong. Back row: Terry Hatfield, Randy 
Feese, Buel Young, David Brewer. 


— Todd Buchanan 


SIGMA DELTA Pi — Front row: Sandy Lanter, 
Koper, Dolores Hale. Back row: William Nolan, Carol B 
Clarice Scarborough. John Petersen. 


DESKS IN A CIRCLE, Psi Chi meets with 
Dr. Chuck Webb. Webb, a psychologist from 
the comprehensive care center, spoke to the 
group about his involvement in the 
Panorama Boarding School. 


Delta Phi Alpha 
Philosophy Club 
Pi Delta Phi 


Psi Chi 
Russian Club 
Sigma Delta Pi 


Mutual 
interests 


cont. 


Alpha. 

The national German honor 
society asks German students with 
a 3.0 grade-point average to 
become members. Because of the 
few German courses offered, not 
many students belong to the 
organization. 

“We're a very inactive group 
this semester.’ Susan Suter, a 
senior from Nashville, Tenn., said. 


r l he Philosophy Club was 
not really a club, and they 
did not have real meetings. 

Instead, a group of about 15-20 
interested persons attended 
monthly colloquiums. 

According to David Ray, a 
graduate student from Anderson, 
Ind., membership was open to 
anyone who attended the lectures 
and discussions. 

“We weren't really a club in the 
true sense — about three of four 
people would line up speakers, and 
people could come whenever they 
wanted,’ Ray said. 


ic an honor to be in Delta Phi 


— Tresa Megenity 


THE BOWLS AND POTS don't have much 
left in them as a student waits for food near 
the end of the line. Pi Delta Phi, the French 
honor society, had potluck dinners to en- 
courage student participation. 


In the colloquiums, attended 
mainly by philosophy majors, 
either a student or a professor of- 
fered a paper topic, then the group 
had a discussion. 

Rod Scott, a graduate student in 
philosophy from Birmingham, 
Ala., said he attended one such lec- 
ture. “The people there had some 
profound disagreements with 
some of their (speakers’) views,” 
he said. 

Scott said he first decided to go 
to the colloquiums ‘‘because final- 
ly there was a chance for a formal 
get-together — for discussion of 
philosophic ideas.” 

Having attended three univer- 
sities before coming to Western, 
Scott said he had never seen a 
philosophical lecture program 
similar to Western's. ; 

“| think it was a very good pro- 
gram, regardless of discipline.” 


i Delta Phi is a close-knit- 
P group of French students. 
“The main objective of 
the honor society is to promote an 
interest in France and French 
things,”’ Dr. Jim Babcock, adviser, 
said. “For example, we usually 
have a French film every year and 
invite everyone to come.” 

Initiation into the honor society 
is in the spring. Candidates for the 
initiation participate in a formal 
ceremony followed by a banquet 
where students and teachers can 
become better acquainted. 

“We have several bake sales 
and potlucks throughout the 
year,’ president Susan Suter, a 
senior from Nashville, said. “We 
also give out the William R. Walls 
Award in the spring to an excep: 
tional graduating senior, in 


memory of the former Western 
professor.’ 

Julie Marshall, a member of Pi 
Delta Phi, said she was honored to 
be invited into the club. “‘It has 
given me the opportunity to meet 
other French majors and minors,” 
the Milwaukee sophomore said. 

“The potlucks are always fun, 
because all foreign language 
students are invited. | really enjoy 
getting to know others who share 


my interest in languages,” she 
said. 
si Chi had a hard time get- 
ting its members to attend 


meetings. 

“Many of the students work, 
and it’s hard to get them all 
together to get things done,” Dr. 
James Craig, adviser, said. 

Psi Chi, the national honor socie- 
ty for psychology majors and 
minors, tried to build its member- 
ship but fell short of the goal. The 
organization required members to 
maintain a cumulative grade-point 
average of 3.2 and have nine hours 
of psychology courses. 

President Wayne Hall, a Bowling 
Green senior, said one of the club’s 
problems was that “‘under- 
graduates had a hard time identify- 
ing with what a psychology socie- 
ty was all about.” 

Hall, in Psi Chi for three years, 
said he enjoyed working with facul- 
ty club members, but “‘it’s been 
frustrating at times.” 


hat the Russian Club 
lacks in size it makes up 
for in enthusiasm. 


The club has eight members and 
most of them are in sponsor Mania 
Ritter’s Russian class. The Russian 
students have a real desire to get 
to know the Soviet Union and its 
people. 

“We often take a day out of Rus- 
sian class to talk about Russian 
culture or some aspect of life in 
Russia,’ president Randy Feese 
said. 

“So many people don’t try to 
understand the Russian language 
or way of life. Through our efforts 
in the club, we hope to better 
understand life in the Soviet 
Union,” the Louisville senior said. 

Ritter usually has a party with 
Russian food, drink and song at 
her home at the end of each 
semester. 

“What | like about our club is 
that it’s unstructured,” Ritter said. 
“We do things the students are In- 
terested in doing, instead of things 
| ask them to do. That's my idea of 
what a club should be.” 


igma Delta Pi members 
have mixed reactions about 
the Spanish honor society. 

“The only good thing about this 
organization is that it looks good 
on your resume,” president Jodi 
Liegl, a senior from Edina, Minn., 
said. 

Liegl was quick to blame herself 
for the lack of the club activity but 
said she is “perhaps following in 
the footsteps of her predecessors.” 

The society is open to any stu- 
dent who has had three college- 
level classes in Spanish and a 3.0 
grade-point average in Spanish 
with an overall average of 2.75, ac- 
cording to adviser Clarice 
Scarborough. 

“The club was created to give 
incentive to high achievement in 
Spanish, and also to provide a way 
for Spanish students to come in 
contact with other students,’’ Scar- 
borough said. 

“The Spanish honor society ex- 
ists, but fails to function,” Liegl 
said. “‘It is technically active, but 
creatively deprived.”’ 

But the society has not been 
completely inactive. The 12 
members were present at a 
Christmas party given by the Inter- 
national Students Committee. She 
said the group helps many incom- 
ing foreign students on campus. 

Liegl said she feels the club has 
little value here. ‘Maybe it fulfills a 
requirement that a university has 
to offer high-achievers. It also pro- 
bably adds to Western's prestige. 

“It’s not that we don’t have the 
opportunity to do any activity. | 
don’t feel restrictive — by the 
faculty or anyone — just inac- 
tive,’ she said. 

Vice president Sandra Lanter, a 
Union junior, said the organization 
had many assets. According to 
Lanter, Sigma Delta Pi member- 
ship allows the student to get ‘to 
know the professors on a personal 
level.”’. 

She also said the club helped in 
getting information about foreign 
language scholarships. Lanter 
credits her club membership for 
obtaining a scholarship in study in 
Mexico. 

Secretary Delores Hale, a 
Bardstown junior, also expressed 
appreciation for the club and its 
work. She said the group helps 
many foreign-language students 
who may have trouble adjusting to 
college in a different country. 

She also believes other students 
should get involved in a foreign 
language because it will help them 
become more culturally 
well-rounded. 
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ASSW 
Phi Alpha Theta 


Pi Sigma Alpha 
Pre-law Club 
Sigma Tau Delta 


Mutual 
interests ‘ont. 


ocial work agencies are con- 
G sey demanding new per- 

sonnel throughout the coun- 
try, and many Western students 
preparing for careers in that area 
are part of the Association of 
Student Social Workers. 

“The organization is used to 
make students more aware of the 
professional possibilities in social 
work,” secretary Sherrie Shartzer, 
a Leitchfield sophomore, said. 

The club alternates twice- 
monthly meetings between 
business and guest speakers or 
panel discussions. 

“Our members join for usually 
two reasons: first, it looks good on 
a resume; second, it provides an 
atmosphere for students to 
become more aware of their future 
jobs,” Shartzer said. 


English, history organizations 


PHI ALPHA THETA — Front row: Lucena Puckett, Sharon Tabor, 

Sue Lynne Stone, Cam Morgan. Second row: Michael Taylor, David 
Dalton, Carol Crowe, Laura Fields, Bruce Trammell. Back row: Steve. 
Boehm, Bill Hedger, Robert Hanses, Ronnie Bryant, Robert Taylor. 


The club also has a project to 
help community social work 
organizations, like working in a 
day care center. These projects 
provide on-the-spot experience for 
students. 


Li hat has one head, a 
toe, a sole, a face, 
and ae shaft?’’ 


Benedict Arnold immediately 
knew the answer was a golf club. 

Naturally, King George Ill was 
the one to name Marie Antionette 
as the notorious French lady 
whose reputation led to such scan- 
dals as ‘‘The Affair of the Diamond 
Necklace.” 

These two men were among 
four historic figures portrayed by 
Phi Alpha Theta members during 
a mock College Bowl competition 
against the history faculty. 

This honor society has meetings 
once a month and draws _ its 
membership mainly from history 
majors with a 3.3 grade-point 
average and above. The organiza- 
tion publishes the ‘‘Student 
Researcher,”’ a collection of four or 
five student essays that have been 
chosen by faculty members. 


According to president Sue 
Lynn Stone, a Bowling Green 
senior, “‘This publication gives 


students an opportunity to have 
outstanding papers published.”’ 


PI SIGMA ALPHA — 
ward Kearny. r 
Jeffrey ‘Munroe. 


Phi Alpha Theta sponsors history 
lectures on campus. The group 
has tentative plans to visit Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson's home, the 
Hermitage, in Donelson, Tenn. 

Stone said most members were 
upperclassmen and busy with 
other activities but she was pleas- 
ed more students were joining. 
FE ment, Pi Sigma Alpha is 

the club to join. 

“I enjoy governmént and the 
people in the society. A lot of my 
friends are in it. And being a 
member of Pi Sigma Alpha looks 
good on a resume,”’ Bowling Green 
senior Angela Settle said. 

The government honor society 
is open to students with 12 or 
more hours in government. They 
must also have a 3.0 grade-point 
average in government and an 
overall average of 3.0. 

“You need to be asked to be in 
it,’’ Settle said. 

The group isn’t very active and 
“only meets from time to time,”’ 
she said. 

President Bob Taylor, a Bowling 
Green senior, said the group has a 
spring banquet and_ speakers. 


or people who enjoy govern- 


‘Last year someone from the Ken- 
tucky Legislative Research Center 
came and talked about jobs for 
government students,” he said. 


Taylor said he'd like some kind 
of job in government and being a 
member of Pi Sigma Alpha gave 
him ‘‘an association with the pro- 
fessors that | normally wouldn't 
get’ 


eople complain about the 
P political system and our 

politicians, but test results 
in Dr. Frank Neuber’s pre-law class 
have shown not everybody is 
against the system. 

“The Pre-Law class is a non- 
credit class used to drill the 
students on questions which will 
be on the exam that is required to 
get into law school,’’ Neuber said. 
“We also try to go over the root of 
these questions and decide how 
the answers to them were 
arrived.” 

The class, a community service 
offered through Western’s Pre- 
Law Club and the Bowling Green: 
Warren County continuing educa- 
tion program, met in four sessions 
throughout the year with about 
eight classes each session. Each 
class lasted two hours as students 
prepared for the exam. 

“The scores range from 200 to 
800, and the lowest score that can 
be received and still pass is 473. 
The lowest score from a Western 
student that I’ve got back was 540, 
which is exceptional,”’ he said. 


=> == ee 


everal English faculty and 
graduate students in jackets 
squatted around a Hibachi. 

Sigma Tau Delta chose a cool 
day in October to grill hot dogs for 
its annual potluck picnic for 
students interested in the club. 

The faculty was a big help for 
the English honor society. “We do 
get a lot of faculty support,’ Laura 
Fields said. 

“When you have a limited stu 
dent participation it really helps to 
have the faculty involvement,” the 
Bowling Green senior said. 

The club tried to vary its ac 
tivities. “We try to present a 
literary event, but we try to get 


something that has a common ap- 
peal even for someone who just 
has one class in English,” Fields 
said. 

Professor John Spurlock spoke 
on ‘‘the Whiz,’ a pickpocket gang 
operation. His lecture dealt mainly 
with Argot, the trade language. He 
said ‘“‘Class Cannon” is the 
language term for the No. | 
pickpocket. Among the specializ- 
ed words, there are terms for 
places where wallets are kept. 

The group’s biggest event was 
the initiation banquet at Mariah's 
restaurant, in a historic home on 
State Street. The banquet included 
dinner, a formal ceremony and a 


talk about Robert Penn Warren 
given by Dr. Will Fridy. 

The group also had a film called 
“Rapaccinni’s Daughter.” 


AT THE LECTERN, Dr. Frank Neuber 
prepares students for the Law School Admis- 
sion Test. Neuber, a government professor 
and adviser to the Pre-Law Club, taught the 
six-week continuing education course in 
cooperation with the city, county and 
Western's Pre-Law Club. 


IN MOCK COLLEGE BOWL Competition, 
Bruce Trammell, Cornelia Morgan, David 
Dalton, and Ronald Bryant, dressed as 
historic figures. They were competing 
against members of the history department 
during a Phi Alpha Theta club meeting. The 
students were called the Will Bes and the 
teachers were the Has-Beens. 


= Todd Buchanan 


— Steve Lowry 
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Associated Studen 


IHC kept busy, but 


ASG did little to follow up 


A year of resolutions 


estern’s dorm room inspection policy 
was an area of continuous debate in 
Associated Student Government. 


Twice, student government defeated resolu- 
tions asking that the room inspections — 
which are used to check for health and safety 
violations — be abolished. However, ASG did 
approve a_ resolution asking for stricter 
guidelines during room entry. 

This controversy began when Michael Baker, 
a Cincinnati senior, submitted a resolution to 
the student government against the inspec- 
tions. When the measure was defeated 16-13, 
Paul Deom, a junior from Boonville, Ind., con- 
tacted the Kentucky Civil Liberties Union to 
ask that they investigate the inspections. 

In October the KCLU agreed to appropriate 
money to file a federal court case against the 
room inspections. But despite the KCLU's in- 
terest, the student government continued to 
support the university's policy and defeated a 
second bill against the inspections 24-9, with 
three abstentions. 

Arguments against the room inspections 
focused on the charges that the inspections 
could lead to illegal searches and seizures. 

But administrative vice president Mark 
Wilson, a Shelbyville junior, said, ‘You cannot 
equate checking for fire violations as reasons 
for search and seizure. If this (resolution) were 
to pass (and inspections be stopped), then in- 
dividual rights of those living in dorms would be 
waived.” 

A bill outlining stricter room entry pro- 
cedures for inspections and maintenance was 
later approved by student government. The bill 
described more standardized procedures for in- 
spections than those listed in the Hilltopics 
dorm living handbook. 

The resolution was introduced as an attempt 
to define the boundaries of an inspection 
because some “‘students equate a dorm inspec- 
tion with a ‘search’ — even if merely a ‘search’ 
for health and safety hazards,” the bill said. 

The highlight of ASG’s fall semester was the 
popular International Week in November. 

Osama Sharif, international students com- 
mittee chairman, coordinated the nightly pro- 
grams in the university center. 

Nine countries — Switzerland, Palestine, 
Iceland, Malaysia, Colombia, Brazil, India, 
Pakistan and France — were featured, with 
students presenting a condensed description of 
their native countries. The presentations includ- 
ed folk dances, lectures, films and slide shows. 

‘We had very good attendance and the pro- 
grams were well put together,”’ Sharif, a junior 
from Jerusalem, Palestine, said. 

In the spring, student government also spon- 
sored an International Food Fest and fashion 
show 

ASG hoped to continue a car pool match-up, 
co-sponsored with the Barren River Area 
Development District. 

Almost 450 students participated in the car 
pool program both semesters. 


t Government, Interhall Council 


To protest serious budget cuts the state 
made to higher education, a petition was cir- 
culated in the spring asking state government 
to “‘consider the importance of higher educa- 
tion in Kentucky’s future before making further 
cuts in higher education,” the bill stated. 

The petition was sent to Gov. John Y. Brown, 
Finance Secretary George Atkins and the Coun- 
cil on Higher Education. 

The petition said the Associated Student 
Government and the students who signed 
believed that “Kentucky's greatest resource is 
its youth The secret to utilizing this 
resource is by providing Kentucky's youth with 
a quality education. To provide a quality educa- 
tion, financial support for faculty and educa- 
tional facilities is essential."’ 

‘Many students don’t realize the seriousness 
of these cuts,’ president Steve Fuller, a Bowl- 


‘You cannot equate checking 
for fire violations as reasons 
for search and seizure.’ 

— Mark Wilson 


ing Green senior, said. “‘Because of these cuts, 
we're talking about dismissing faculty.”’ 

A survey conducted by the student opinion 
poll committee revealed that 29 percent of 
Western's students would recognize student 
government president Steve Fuller. 

Yet 31 percent said they would recognize 
university center director Ron Beck, and 
another 28 percent said they thought Beck was 
the student government president. 

The survey showed that 74 percent of the 
students polled would recognize Western Presi- 
dent Donald Zacharias. 

The random poll was the first in a series con- 
ducted by the committee. Chairman Kevin 


Kinne said he was disappointed that so few 
students could distinguish between Fuller and 
Beck, but he was particularly surprised that 
more students wouldn't recognize Zacharias. 


ASSOCIATED STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Front row: Patti 
Davis, Cristy Sisk, Diane Olson, Marsha Sanner, Debbie Ray, Anne 
McKee. Second row: Lonnie Sears, Tammy Kaufman, Bridgett Wyatt, 
Ricky Hardesty, Allison Boyd, Kevin Strader, Kevin Grace. Third row: 
James Buckner, Perry Hines, Kevin Kinne, Craig Hoffer, Jeffrey Morris, 
Greg Zoeller, Margaret Ragan, Paul Solverson. Back row: David 
Sturgeon, Charles Bussell, Mark Wilson, Steve Fuller, Allen Norvell 
Michael Alvey, Jeff Rice 


With the recurring cockroach problems in 
dorms, student government took a stab at 
eliminating the pests. ASG approved a bill ask- 
ing the housing office to “look into the 
(cockroach) situation and look for ways this 


problem can be controlled.” 
Diane Comer (J 


ur job is to make residence halls a better 
C) pecs to live.’ Interhall Council presi- 
dent Kevin Strader said. 

The purpose of the council, he said, is to see 
that students’ needs are voiced and that action 
is taken to see that those needs are taken care 
of. 

Two events sponsored by the council involv- 
ing all students living in residence halls were 
Parents’ Day and Hall Olympics, Strader said. 

Parents’ Day is in the fall, and it encouraged 
students to invite their parents for a weekend 
stay at Western. 

Hall Olympics was a spring event which 
allowed students to compete in athletic events 
including water polo, swimming and track and 
field. 

Each residence hall had council represen- 
tatives to plan activities for their dorm. The 
representatives met twice monthly to voice 
complaints and needs of students living in 
those dorms. 

Lesser activities, ranging from ping-pong 
tournaments to coffee and doughnuts during 
finals week, were planned by the individual 
dorm representatives. 

Strader said the council has found more 
ways to help the residents, and he intends to 
see that action is taken. 

Plans include increasing the number of open 
houses per week, increasing lobby hours, doing 
away with hall monitors now required for open 
houses and investigating the possibility of hav- 
ing pinball machines installed in every dorm. 

Strader would like to see an executive board 
in the council's future. 

He said any student wanting to voice 
something concerning his residence hall life 
should bring it to the council’s attention 


because “that’s what we're here for.” 
Marian Kirtley 0 


INTERHALL COUNCIL — Front row: Melinda Cornwell, Anne 
Carpenter, Gwendolyn Oller, Greg. Clark, Michael Handy, Marytena 
Berry, Joann Reinert. Second row: Terry Berryman, Julia Webb, Pen- 
ny Wooten, Vernon Pruitt, Jon Schaffrick, Kevin Arnold, Marion Tabor, 
Susan Thake. Back row: Julia Graham, Rob Williams, Doug Hoots, 
Jack Smith, Winston Stevenson, Robert McKay, Ron Stewart, Kevin 
Strader, Perry Hines 


(ire, aN 


— 


— Jim Gensheimer’ 


ADMINISTRATIVE VICE PRESIDENT Mark Wilson, a 
Shelbyville junior, answers a question about the state-wide 
council of student governments in an ASG meeting. The stu- 
dent government's accomplishments included supporting ad- 
ministration policies on room inspections and calling for an 
end to the cockroach problem. 


PARENTS’ DAY can be the first time some parents see their 
children on campus. Mr. and Mrs. Rob Bryant talk with their 
son Bob Bryant, a Hopkinsville freshman, before the 
Youngstown football game. The dorms had parents’ recep- 
tions, and activities finished Sunday morning with a continen- 
tal breakfast. 


— Todd Buchanan 
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University Center Board 


events were limited because of 


Insufficient funds. 


concert. 

But now, the conversation often turns 
to concern over the lack of concert money — 
not only the students’ but the university’s. 

Budget cutbacks caused problems for the ad- 
ministration and for student organizations. One 
of the hardest hit was the University Center 
Board. 

Because the center board’s budget was cut 
by $35,000, UCB had to change its approach to 
most of the programs it sponsored during the 
year. 

Center board chairman Leslie Freels, a Cadiz 
senior, said the budget will probably be 
drastically cut again next year. But she added, 
“The concerts that the center board brings to 
campus shouldn't suffer.’ 

Sunshine Promotions didn’t renew its con- 
cert contract with Western in the fall, but the 
center board independently sponsored several 
successful concerts. 

“Since we don’t have a contract with Sun- 
shine Promotions we can bring a more varied 
type of concert to campus,” Freels said. 

According to Freels, the biggest problem fac- 
ing the center board next year will be taking a 
new approach to programming. ‘‘The center 
board will be forced to express more creativity 
because of the cutbacks,”’ she said. 

Because the center board is a relatively new 
organization, members said they find it 
frustrating to promote. 

They said it was hard to model the board 


¢ tudents here used to talk about the next 


after other university boards because each 
university had its own unique problems. 

“Potentially, it can be a very effective stu- 
dent organization. But with very little or no 
money, it has limited effectiveness,’ Burgin 
sophomore Heather Lyons, chairman of the 
cultural arts and exhibits committee, said. 

Vice chairman Sheren Compton said, the 
board needs more student involvement in ac- 
tivities and programs. ‘‘I wish I could just have 
students beating down UCB's door,”’ the Bowl- 
ing Green senior said. 

The board split from student government 
two years ago and since then has tried to pro- 
vide quality entertainment for Western 
students. The center board’s more successful 
activities included Hill-o-ween, April Fest and 
College Bowl. 

The highlights of Hill-o-ween, Western's Hallo- 
ween celebration, included pumpkin-carving 
and costume contests. The costume contest 
prizes were sought by participants dressed as 
Dracula, ghosts, goblins and Miss Piggy. 

College Bowl teams went from Western to 
regional competition. More than 15 teams com- 
peted in the preliminary rounds with the Cop- 
perheads, a history department team, winning 
the campus competition. Team members were 
captain David Dalton, Bruce Trammell, Cor- 
nelia Morgan, and Ronnie Bryant. The team 
played in the regionals at Johnson City, Tenn., 
in February. 

In March UCB sponsored a Mardi Gras day. 
Street artists, a masquerade ball and jugglers 


UNIVERSITY CENTER BOARD 


COLLES 
(GROUNI 


loday 


WITH A SPARE guitar and a coat in the background, Rick 
Cecil and Eric Albany take part in the center board’s Coffee 
Grounds series. The board sponsored several groups, giving 
free refreshments to those who stopped by. 


University Center Board 


NOVEMBER 


NOV 26 THANKSGIVING. 
30 MALY 


— Steve Lowry 
DURING THE FIRST WEEK of school, the singing duo of 
Barb and Mark Rosenthal perform a bit of Southern rock dur- 
ing a University Center Board concert. UCB sponsored 
several small concerts throughout the school year. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


filled the university center for a night of 
celebrating. Publicity chairman, Debra Young, 
said ‘‘Hopefully it will become an annual event. 
It was a great way to get everybody excited 
about spring break.”’ 

Both Compton and Freels said UCB has 
changed immensely from the organization it 
was last year. 

“In the future we’ll just have to be more fruit- 
ful and creative in our ideas,’ Compton said, 
“We've done a good job considering the cir- 
cumstances with which we had to work.” 

Perry Hines L) 


MOST MEMBERS of the Ken Smith Trio wear sunglasses 
— except for Ken Smith himself. The local group performed 
in the lobby of the university center in January. The center 
board moved the acts into the lobby from the grill to get more 
audience exposure. 


UNIVERSITY CENTER BOARD — Front row: Leslie Freels, Jo 
Verner, Anne Carpenter. Back row: Michael Hughes, Car! Kell, Steven 
Horn, Susie Cossey. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


Alpha Epsilon Delta 
Gamma Beta Phi 


Omicron Delta 
Kappa 
Phi Eta Sigma 


Mutual 
interests 


n observation program 
sponsored by Alpha Ep- 


silon Delta helped 


cont. 


member Lisa DelBuono decide to 
become a doctor. 

“I'm in pre-med. | joined to max- 
imize my chances to get into 
medical school,’’ Dana Wheeler 
said. 

“It's a good atmosphere. You 
pick up a lot of stuff from the 
other members. You find out what 
kind of classes you need,’ the 
senior from Owensboro said. 

Not only was the society a good 
place to meet other pre-med 
students, it was a helpful stepping 
stone to medical school. ‘““AED 


“members had an acceptance rate 


of close to 90 percent — that’s 


ALPHA EPSILON DELTA — Front row: Steve Sheldon, Phillip Ross, Rebecca Lacy, John Stephe 


Keith Hewitt, Stephanie Wilwayco, Lisa Harwood, D. Hush Puckett. Second row: Gregg Nicks, ee 
Seymour, Donita McElroy, Veronnie Jones, Beth Bailey, Kevin Moore, Bruce Baskett, Brently Stice. Third SS 
row: Marthie Combs, Samuel LaMaster, Lisa DelBuono, Sam Shield, John Conner, Jack Gerughty, Laurel 
Hodge, David Curtis. Fourth row: Pamela Harston, Merry Summers, Karen Witty, Georgette Howard, — 


Debbie 


really good. This year close to 
everyone who applied was ac- 
cepted,’ Mark Newman, a senior 
from Owensboro, said. 

“We have mock interviews. 
When you join a med school you 
have to have an interview where 
you are asked, ‘Why do you want 
to be a doctor?’ or ‘What are your 
views on abortion?’ and things like 
that. Our interviews prepare us for 
this sort of thing,’’ Wheeler said. 

In the fall the group spoke with 
representatives from the univer- 
sities of Louisville and Kentucky 
who explained entrance policies of 
their medical schools. 

“The experience of knowing 
what's going on in the medical 
field and being around people who 
have learned helps students to get 
ahead,’ DelBuono, a senior from 
Princeton, said. 

An observation program allowed 
students to watch doctors at their 
daily jobs. 

“Western has an excellent pre- 
med program, and AED fills in all 
the holes so you know what to ex- 
pect. It supplements the program 
very well so you don’t go into it 


A LINE OF STUDENTS wait to give blood. 
Alpha Epsilon Delta worked with the 
American Red Cross to take students’ blood 
donations in the West Hall cellar. 


Dei ayne Senn, J 
_ Reed, Glenda Bastin, Paul Cook. Back row: Tom Fai 


cold turkey,’’ Newman said. 


amma Beta Phi gave 

faculty members a day to 

be appreciated spring 
semester. 

Members served teachers with 
cake and punch in the university 
center on a February Teacher Ap- 
preciation Day. 

Kim Kennedy, a sophomore 
from Farmland, Ind., said the na- 
tional honor society tried to build 
its membership. 

“Not many people came to the 
meetings except officers,’’ she 
said. ‘People probably would have 
just rather gone to parties.”’ 


Students in the society had to 
have a minimum _ grade-point 
average of 3.5. ‘The assistant to 
the president is our adviser. | think 
that must tell people that the club 
is important,’’ Kennedy said. 

The members sold mums during 
Homecoming week to raise 
money. The organization also par- 
ticipated in Gamma _ Sigma 
Sigma’s Muscular Dystrophy Car- 
nival in the fall. 

Their initiation dinner was really 
special, according to Kennedy. 
“We had speakers and a formal in- 
duction service with lighted 
candles,”’ she said. 

Kennedy said she got a real 


, Timothy | 


Margaret McClendon, Larry Simpson, Sharon Jones, Cynthia Rippy, Billy Cole. Back row: Joseph McCarty, — 
Ross Cotton, William Moss, Leslie Miller, Dana Wheeler, Mark Newman, Steven Shelton, Douglas Williams, 


_ Johnson, Donna Sharp, Jacqueline Wyatt, Kimberly Kennedy. 


Scott Chapman. - 
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sense of leadership from the 
organization. ‘‘It provided an extra 
incentive to keep up my GPA. It 
was a privilege to belong to the 
organization,” she said. 


micron Delta Kappa is in 
the top 10. 
A member of the Associa- 
tion of College Honor Societies, the 
society comprises juniors and 


seniors in the top 10 percent of 
their class. 

In addition to scholarship, the 
students must also excel in one of 
four other areas: athletics, student 
government, publications or fine 
arts,’ adviser Jack Sagabiel said.” 


“We're not that much a service 
group,’’ president Gabe Hernandez, 
a Louisville senior, said. ‘“‘We just 
attend conventions and things like 
that.” 

Their regional convention was at 
the University of Alabama _ in 
March. “‘We sent a delegate to 
bring back new ideas to the 
chapter,’’ Hernandez said. 

‘Being asked to be a member of 
Omicron Delta Kappa was the big- 
gest honor | have had since | have 
been on campus,” he said. 

Vice president Mark Newman, 
an Owensboro senior, said, ‘‘It 
looks good on my record and will 
help in the long run.” 


“3 


t, 
chimmel, Melani 


a Walton, Rhonda T! 


ccording to members of 

Phi Eta Sigma freshman 

honor society, their 
organization isn’t very active 
because the students are busy 
with other activities. 

Although the society doesn’t 
have many activities, “It’s an 
honor to belong to it,’’ Zania Stone 
said. 

“You meet a lot of people, and 
you have people there who you 
can turn to if you need help 
(academically),’’ the Sturgis 
sophomore said. 

“| think it is very useful,’’ David 
Parks, an Owensboro sophomore, 
said. 


— Steve Lowry 


A COTTON BALL and rubbing alcohol are 
used to clean a blood donor's arm. Louisville 
junior Tom Mattingly looks away before giv- 
ing a pint of blood at the Red Cross drive. 
Sam LaMaster, a Jeffersontown senior, was 
next in line. 


He added that the club shows 
academic achievement and gives 
members a chance to “meet peo 
ple in the same situation you are.”’ 

Every freshman student that 
has a 3.5 grade-point average 
receives an invitation to join Phi 
Eta Sigma, Parks explained. 
Students then decide if they want 
to join. The society plans its initia- 
tion ceremony for sophomores 
near Homecoming. 


1 obs t Caudill, Anita Nepier, Sara Koenig, Kimberlee Duncan, Oneida Cox, Tammy Mc: 
lack Sagabiel. Second row: Dave Ralston, Fadocia Nole, Sharon Law, Carolyn Powell, Sherri Snell, 


i ger Cornelius, Bambi Davis. Third row: Maureen O'Connor, Karen Waskiewicz, Zania Stone, Jeffery 
ie Harding, Carolyn Pile, Autumn Hunsler, Chandra Carter. Fourth row: Jodi Thieneman, Becky Johnson, 
ipton, Donna Sharp, Joy Howell, Martha Reed, Jane Chappell. Back row: Timothy Eckardt, — 
as Hoots, Colleen Pohlseers, John Wyatt, David Parks, Jeffrey Dickerson, Porter Ramsey. ee 
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: Kathy Tommey, Beth Sample. Karen Husk, Jacqueline Wyatt. Secon 
_ fow: Mark Pitcock, Mark Husk, Rick Husk, David Yates, Patty Coker. 


Back row: Claudia Starks, Bradley Wilson, Timothy Ebelhar, Glenn 


_ Humphrey. 
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Kevin Hamilton, Back row: James Bee Rodney Durrett a 
Ritchie, Fred Spires. 


— John Rott 


ACM 
Am. Soc. Manuf. Eng. 
Am. Soc. Mech. Eng. 


Ind. Educ. and Tech. 
IEEE 


Mutual 
interests cont. 


peed and accuracy are the 
reasons the Association for 
Computing Machinery 
sponsors their programing contest. 

A team of two contestants has 
two hours to write two programs. 
The problems are judged on quali- 
ty and working time, and penalty 
points are given for a program that 
doesn’t work. 

Campus contest winners attend- 
ed the regional Fortran programing 
contest. 

At the end of February, 15 
students and faculty attended a 
computing machinery conference 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“ACM is a chance to meet peo- 
ple with a common goal through 


TEA, COFFEE and hot water were on the 
menu for a brown bag lunch. Tom Angsten, 
a senior from Detroit, Mich., mixes a cup of 
tea during the lunch sponsored by the 
American Society of Manufacturing 
Engineers. Bowling Green senior Larry 
McPhail and Austin junior Rick Bush were 
finishing lunch in the Environmental Science 
and Technology Building. 


our social meetings and parties,” 
Jackie Wyatt, a Smiths Grove 
senior, said. 

Students from college nation- 
wide filled out forms for an 
employer reference manual. 
Employers also sent in an applica- 
tion to help match students with 


_ jobs. The convention was a chance 


corporations 


to meet employers for informal in- 
terviews and job contacts. 

“The most important thing is 
the contacts that can be made 
through the Employer Register. 
We've had several students that 
have gone to work for some of the 
contacted through 
Employer Register,’ Wyatt said. 

The club also sponsors a lecture 
program where members can 


| choose speakers through a mini- 


| booth at 


bibliography sent to them. 


T he Industrial Education 
and Technology Club 
started the year on the right 
note by setting up a guitar-making 
the September Free 
Enterprise Fair. 

The booth consisted of a guitar 
exhibit and a photographic display 
showing students making the in- 
struments in a class at Western. 

In November members worked 
together with the Society of 
Manufacturing Engineers to build 
a stagecoach float that captured 
first place in the Homecoming 


parade. They also sponsored 
Homecoming queen candidate 
Yvette Lucas. 

Secretary Delores Woods, a 


Scottsville sophomore said, “‘The 


club is good because it is a chance 
for the members to get together 
with teachers at the meetings and 
social functions such as hay rides, 
cookouts and picnics.” 

“We get to meet area 
businessmen by going on field 
trips and having them to speak at 
meetings,” she said. 

“It’s an interesting organiza- 
tion,’’ president Timothy 
Bollenbecker said. 

“Most of my life I’ve been in- 
volved in some kind of a service 
organization by helping out with 
services such as the Muscular 
Dystrophy Carnival,’ the junior 
from Harrisburgh, N.C., said. 

Members of the club set up a 
ting toss booth at the carnival and 
earned $25 for the charity. 


hen members of the 
Institute of Electrical 
and Electronic 


Engineers took a field trip to the 
Toshiba Company in Lebanon, 
Tenn., they wanted to know what 
went on behind the _ television 
screens. 

At Opyrland Productions, they 
wanted to know what went on in- 
side the camera instead of around 
it. 

“On campus we get engineers to 
talk to us and tell us what’s going 
on in the industry because it’s hard 
for students to start abreast of all 
information,’’ president Keith 
Shaver said. 

The Bowling Green sophomore 
said, “I joined primarily as a 
freshman to get to know some of 


the engineering students, and it’s 
working.” 

Although the club has speakers 
from area industries, it does even 
more for the future. 

“We're trying to get together a 
bookstore that carries engineering 
supplies at a cheaper price. We 
can do this by buying bulk 
materials and breaking them down 
for the students,” he said. 

Vice president Terry Parker, a 
Scottsville junior, said, ‘‘It looks 
good to an employee that you 
belong to an organization that they 


belong to. 
I to make a winning Homecom- 
ing float. 

And the American Society of 
Manufacturing Engineers, along 
with the Industrial Education and 
Technology Club and Bemis 
Lawrence Hall won the Regents 


t takes a lot of time and effort 


Award for their Homecoming 
stagecoach float, ‘“‘Whip the 
Raiders.” 

Chairman Rhonda Cary, a 
Burkesville senior, said, “Il think 


the club is good because it gives 
students a chance to meet people 
in the industry and it’s important 
for students to get involved. It 
shows up when they go job 
hunting.” 

The organization sponsored a 
club resume service for graduating 
students — they sent their 
resumes to prospective 
employers. The club also establish- 
ed a scholarship fund. 

The chapter had monthly 


meetings that featured films, filed 
trips and speakers from area in- 
dustries. Highlights of the 
meetings were Peter Brown of the 
Eaton Corp. speaking on the col- 
lege interviewing process, and Dr. 
Larry Hanser of the psychology 
department speaking on conflict 
management. 

Adviser Dr. Norman Tomazic 
and his wife had the annual Fall 
Roundup as a recruitment activity. 
The group also had a weekly 
brown bag luncheon to encourage 
student participation. 

To promote school spirit, the 
society produced and sold Big Red 
buttons and raffled a fiberglass 
canoe that the group built. 


f “I he purpose of the American 
Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is to make peo- 

ple more aware of the engineering 

program and to make them 
understand more about the club 
itself. 

‘When most people come to col- 
lege they don’t know what they are 
getting into. We try to make it 
easier for them by taking field trips 
and having guest speakers,”’ presi- 
dent Scott Sanders, an Owensboro 
senior, said. 

“It’s such a wide field, and we 
try to give them a general idea of 
what they want to do in the field,” 
he said. 

A toothpick bridge, constructed 
by the club, was also to be tested 
for strength. To promote the 


organization, they planned to put 
together a promotional brochure. 
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_ Steven Sinclair, Steven Dunleavy Second row: Susan Cottrell, Mary Greenwell, Donna Graves, Gloria Spurgeon, 
Cathy Hutto, Tina Watts, Lee Anne Martin, Pam Elrod. Back row: Nancy Bashami, Jack Hall, June Plank, Donna 
Phillips, Ronald Rose, Diane Whitlow, Catherine Rinehard, Steven Guess, Jeff Mefford. 
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A ; ACCOUNTING CLUB — Front row: David Gilbert, Jimmy Woodward, James Brumfield, Allen Riley, Mark Skean, 


Accounting Club 
Alpha Kappa Psi 


Delta Sigma Pi 
DPMA 


Mutual 
interests cont. 


hen Pam Elrod graduates, 

she will have a job waiting 

for her, thanks to the 
Accounting Club. 

“The club can help you meet 
the people that may give you a 
job,”’ the Valley Station senior said. 
She attributes her participation in 
the club as a factor in obtaining 
her job with J.R. Meany and 
Associates, a local accounting 
firm. 

The club sponsors speakers 
from regional and national accoun- 
ting firms, including Peat, Marwick 
and Mitchell and Deloitte, Haskins 
and Sells, and has visited the of- 
fices of Meany and Associates. 

In addition to profession-oriented 
meetings and speeches, the club 
sponsored a float in the Homecom- 
ing parade and printed an accoun- 
ting alumni address book. 

‘Many people were surpirsed to 
see an organization like ours enter 
a float in the parade. | think this is 
a definite sign that we are coming 
up,”’ Elrod, club president, said. 

The club meets twice a month in 
Grise Hall and boasts the largest 


DELTA SIGMA PI's pledge-active party in 
February gives Louisville sophomores Linda 
Woods and Bill Robinette and Mark Newsom, 
a Hopkinsville senior, a chance to socialize at 
Ted Cunningham's house. 


ALPHA KAPPA PSI — Front row: Lonnie Sears, Tod A. Six, Dwaye Vick, Tommy McGuire, 
Keith Morrison. Second row: John Green, Chuck Powell, Tommy Porter, Glen Gill, Pat Dyer, 
Allen Riley. Back row: Charlie Jackson, Bill Hensley, Kevin Crawford, Herbert Johnson, Phillip 
Frizzell. s 
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membership in its history — 60 ac- 
tive members. Elrod said she sees 
no reason why this number cannot 
continue to grow. The club is open 
to both accounting majors and 
minors. 

“Most all accounting majors 
eventually join the club,” Elrod 
said. She contributed the students’ 
interest to the club’s exposing the 
student to accounting as a career. 

“Yet the club has a lot of poten- 
tial but has failed to reach it fully 
because of a general unawareness 
among the students and ad- 
ministrators of Western.’’ She said 
specialization could have affected 
the club’s publicity. 

However, Elrod said she feels 
the club is ‘‘neglected by the ac- 
counting faculty, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. (Jack) Hall, (adviser).”’ 

“Il would like to see more ac- 
counting students take an active 
part because it would be beneficial 
to them by showing them all 
aspects of accounting.” 


ontinuing efforts to rebuild 
the organization, Alpha 
Kappa Psi reactivated its 

little sister program. 
“We have some of the finest 


girls on campus,’ Rineyville 
freshman Charlie Jackson, little 
sister program chairman, said. 
“They're very enthusiastic.” 

“The frat went for a _ year 


without any little sisters because 
they felt that was putting them 
back on a more social level,” little 
sister vice president Terrie Fair- 
child, a Henderson junior, said. 
“The guys were trying to get back 
together, and they didn’t need that 
then.”’ 

“We're the continuation of 
them, and we just try to help them 
make money and promote their 


speakers,” she said. 

A boost-a-gram- for the football 
team was one fund raising activity 
during the fall semester. More pro- 
jects were planned such as a facul- 
ty tea and charity service projects. 

“This year we're just getting our 
feet on the ground,”’ Fairchild said, 
“so all our efforts are going toward 
tiveites 

Alpha Kappa Pai is a profes- 
sional business organization that 
helps students become aware of 
opportunities in the business 
world. 

The fraternity itself is continu- 
ing to rebuild professionally as 
well as socially. Brotherhood em- 
phasized through professionalism 
is their main purpose. 

They sponsored a book ex- 
change, an alternative to the 
bookstore, in the West Hall Cellar 
in early fall. 


elta Sigma Pi kept a date 

with Western students by 

printing the Abacus, a 
calendar book that included space 
for assignments and listed student 
activities and sporting events. 

The book was sold in the 
bookstore and proved to be a 
money-maker despite printing 
costs. 

In addition to the Abacus, the 
business fraternity published a 
newsletter, ‘‘Deltasigs on the Hill’”’ 
for members and alumni. 

“We call ourselves the Zeta 
Theta family because we are a 
close, co-ed group,’’ president 
Doug Wathen said. 

“A professional and social rela- 
tionship between members makes 
for a cohesive group because the 
members exchange ideas on two 
different levels, Wather said. 

The objective of Delta Sigma Pi 


is to offer business students a 
chance to acquire knowledge out- 
side the classroom. ‘“‘Being a 
member prepares students for the 
real business world by teaching 
people to relate to other people,”’ 
he said. 

He cited a close brotherhood as 
the main reason the fraternity was 
selected for the first best chapter 
honor at the regional conference at 
King’s Island, Ohio during 
October. 

Two other reasons Zeta Theta 
received the award are their Big 
Brother and Sister program and an 
informative pledge program. 

Pledges were encouraged to at- 
tend weekly business meetings 
and to get to know chapter 
members before the end of an 
eight-week pledge-education 
period. 

The chapter held the annual 
recognition banquet on March 31, 
when it presented. a_ local 
businessman with an award for 
outstanding business and profes: 
sional competence. Charles 
Stewart was selected by fellow 
businessmen and was initiated an 
honorary member of Delta Sigma 
Pi. 


omputers are important to 
the Data Processing 
Management Association 
members because that’s their job. 
“The best reason for the 
business student to join is for 
guidance in the computer field,” 
president Ron Reinscheld said. 
Reinscheld, a Louisville senior, 
said having an upperclassman to 
follow helps freshmen learn to pro- 
gram computers outside class. 
“A lot of people think they are 
in a field where everything is out in 
the open; people do not realize 


how important it is to learn to 
speak and write well,”’ he said. 

Two important functions of 
DPMA are lining up seniors with 
job interviews and keeping up with 
the progress of computers. Accor- 
ding to Reinscheld, taking tours of 
companies which use computer 
systems gives the club a chance to 
fulfill both functions at the same 
time. 

When the group toured New 
Farmer's and Citizen’s banks in 
Glasgow, the members saw 
smaller computers at work. In- 
terested members talked with 
employees about their jobs, and 
what might be available in the 
future. : 

“Taking tours of different com- 
panies lets members determine 
what type of computer they would 
rather work with,” he said. 


— Tresa Megenity 
REFRESHMENTS are enjoyed by Carla 
Wilcoxson, a Greenburg junior, and Hal 
Toomey, a Bowling Green senior, at an Ac- 
counting Club party. The event took place 
after a December meeting in Grise Hall. 


loria Spurgeon, Kimberly Harlow. Back row: _ 
d, David Vick, Carol Cox, Tammy Rippy. 
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DECA 
Marketing Club 


NCAS 
Phi Beta Lambda 
Pi Omega Pi 


Mutual 
interests 


istributive Education 
D Clubs of America played 

host to visiting high school 
students during competitive con- 
ferences, according to president 
Billie Haynes. 

Haynes said members plan to 
become high school teachers of 
distributive education so the con- 
tact with students is practice for 
future teaching. 

“It's scary to realize you are in 
charge of 60 people who are 
waiting to follow your instruc: 
tions,’ she said about the con- 
ference DECA sponsors. 

Each member has to take the 
day off from classes and work with 
the high school students in events. 
Haynes, a Brandenburg junior, 
said, “Most teachers will excuse 
the members from classes but 
catching up on missed homework 
is the hardest part.” 

Since members are in charge of 
running the events, they are not 


cont. 


Business organizations 


allowed to judge. Western faculty 
and prominent business people are 
asked to serve as judges. 

“Faculty are especially willing 
to share their time and experience 
with us,’’ Haynes said. 

“We all realize the influence we 
have with the high school 
students,’’ he said, and during the 
events, DECA members help 
students perform to capacity. 

During the free enterprise fair, 
DECA members sponsored a 
booth to distribute literature about 
Western. 

Haynes said members recruit 
students for Western by inviting 
high school students to the cam- 
pus and by visiting the high 


> schools. 


The DECA officers presented a 
program of parliamentary  pro- 
cedure rules at Bowling Green 
Vocational School. Later members 
assisted in a ceremony to install 
high school chapter officers. 

Each of the six officers takes an 
additional responsibility by 
donating their time for consulting 


hours. At least one officer is 
available in Grise Hall for other 
members. 


or those students majoring in 
Pirie and business, the 

Marketing Club could be an 
asset. 

President Gary Sloan said the 
club tries to bring the students 
closer) to thie Siniarkeitinig 
environment. 


MARKETING CLUB — Front row: Susan Nelson, Cindy Rose, Virgil Almond, Diane Rey Back ro¥ ee 
Mary Ress, Ferrell Jenkins, Kevin Beckman, Gary Sloan, Bob Harlow. a Le 


David Drescher, vice president 
of Union Underwear; David Brown, 
manager of J.C. Penny’s; and 
Clyde Payne, president of WBKO- 
TV, spoke to the club. 

The club made several field trips 
and attended the national conven: 
tion in April. 

The Marketing Club taught its 
members selling, advertising, and 
media selection for product 
advertising. 


he National Collegiate 
Association for 
Secretaries prepares 


secretarial science majors for na- 
tional certification in the National 


Secretarial Association and the 
Certified Professional Secretary 
Society. 


President Shelia Cooper, a Bowl- 
ing Green junior, said the club tries 
to help the graduates find 
employment. 

Cooper said new members are 
introduced to the association at a 
February weiner roast. 

Superior secretarial science 
students were recognized at a ban- 
quet, she said. 

The association attended two 
conventions, she said, one of 
which was in New Orleans, La. 


hi Beta Lambda, a profes- 
P sional business organization 
for students, “provides a 
way for Bowling Green business 


people to get in touch with 
students,”’ 


president Sharon Rains 


said. 
Rains, a Hartford senior, said the 
main goal is to ‘‘create an interest 


in and understanding of the 
American business’ enterprise 
system.” 


“PBL acts as a transition from 
school to work, the classroom is 
not enough,” she said. 

The five Bowling Green 
chapters gave students several 
chances to develop’ vocational 
competence and experience. This 
was done through conferences, 
competitions and other activities. 


The competitions include 
chapter and _ individual events 
where individuals were given 


general tests in their business area. 

According to Rains, the chapter 
has consistently done well in com- 
petition with surrounding schools 
and schools nationally. 

The competitive events are 
usually at the state leadership con- 
ferences, one of which will be in 
Louisville, Rains said. 

At these conferences not only 
are the competitions held, but the 
state officers are elected. 

PBL students elected Dorina 
Bristow, a Benton junior, as state 
resident. 

For help on local fund-raising 
and community service activities, 
the club has an advisory council 
made up of local business people, 
Rains said. 

February was PBL month and 
the week of Feb. 8-14 was PBL 
week. 


Rains said members did radio 
and TV spots and _ distributed 
brochures in the area. 

Dr. Charles Ray and Dr. Marvin 
Albin of the business college advis- 
ed the group. 


i Omega Pi was more of 

status symbol than anything 

else, president Janet Reas 
said. 

Reas, an Elizabethtown senior, 
said the society is only for 
business education majors. 

Pi Omega Pi’s goal is to 
“promote service, loyalty, respon- 
sibility and professionalism.” Reas 
said her affiliation with the club 
has helped her quite a bit in these 
areas. 

Though the society is not very 
active, they do meet once a month 
to work on the national project. 

Reas said the project is to ‘put 
together teaching methods and 
materials in some area,’ such as 
shorthand in booklet form. 

The society also gives teas to 
visiting Future Business Leaders 
of America chapters. 

Pi Omega Pi’s advisers are Mary 
Holman and Kenneth Utley from 
the business college. 


“COMMUNITY SPEAKS,”’ a program pro- 
duced by WBKO-TV in Bowling Green, in- 


cluded a show on Phi Beta Lambda, a profes: 


sional business club. Donna Bristow, a Ben- 
ton junior; Jeff Mefford, a Bowling Green 
junior; and Sharon Rains, a Hartford senior, 
discuss the organization’s goals and ac 
tivities with emcee Gary Hughes. 


— John Rott 


DECA — Front row: Paul Wootten, Kathy Collins, Carmela Calafiore, Richard 
Manley. Back row: Marisa Mazzoli, Billie Haynes, Charlie Morgan, Lise Tharp. 
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Greek housing 


Greek quarters 


Fraternities with houses are solving problems with neighbors 
while sororities faced housing difficulties of a-different kind. 


living in a house or on a sorority floor 
would seem to have major drawbacks. 

Loud noises, wild parties, no studying and dif- 
ficulties with the neighbors are the problems 
people often associate with fraternity living. 

Since most Greek houses are in residential 
areas, problems dealing with neighbors are 
common. 

These problems became so much of an issue 
several years ago that repercussions resulting 
from the problems reached not only the 
mayor's office but Frankfort. 

Because of this, major changes have been 
made in the policy of fraternities toward noise 
and the attitude the neighbors have about the 
fraternities. 

The neighbors most common complaint was 
that the fraternities were making too much 
noise during parties. The Greeks are trying to 
correct that situation. 

Most of the complaints that came from the 
neighbors came from the fact that -we were a 
wild bunch,” said Mike Walters, a junior from 
Portland, Tenn. and president of Kappa Sigma. 


ule o those living outside of the Greek world, 


“We have, though, taken steps to cut down 
on the noise level. We don’t want to bother the 
people, so we have done our best to cut down 
on the noise,” he said. 

Cutting down the noise is what every fraterni- 
ty has been doing the last couple of years. Pi 
Kappa Alpha was one of the fraternities that 
many of the complaints refered to. 

Their neighbor and owner of Kinder Kollese, 
Hanne Karay, led the fight that would have, had 
she succeeded, had the special exemption, per- 
mission for a Greek organization to occupy a 
house zoned in a residential area, removed from 
many fraternities on College Street. 

But the Pikes have changed and so has 
Karay. ‘This group next to me has changed 
tremendously,” she said. “‘It used to be that | 
was one of the main ones who led the fight 
against them (fraternities). Now that they have 
changed, it is like heaven around here.”’ 

Another fear about fraternities in residential 
areas is that their late-night parties would 
disturb the senior citizens. 

“I've been here for three years and there has 
only been one time that I have had to ask them 


to quiet down,”’ Lloyd Cook, 70, a neighbor of 
Sigma Chi, said. ‘This group has been very 
managable and they have gone out of their way 
to help the neighbors.”’ 

Bowling Green residents believed that the 
fraternities would not help their neighbors. 
Some people disagreed. 

“Il was on my way to the grocery one day 
when | fell down in the alley. Those boys came 
out and helped me get into the house. Then 
they went out and did my shopping,” Ella 
Stuart, a neighbor of Sigma Phi Epsilon, said. 

A Sigma Chi neighbor, Jerlean Raymer, said, 
“Sometimes they come over and either rake my 
yard or mow my grass. They'll come over and 
not say a word; they'll just do the work and ask 
nothing in return.” 

‘The reason we do things like that is that we 
believe in taking care of our neighbors,” Randall 
Robinson, a Sigma Chi alumni, said. “It comes 
down to the fact that we have to live with them, 
so we are making the most out of the 
situation.” 

Even with the positive steps the fraternities 
have taken, there are still those who complain. 


Bi) 


. 


— Kim Kolarik 


“lam determined to get them (Kappa Sigma) 
out of my community,’ Jo-An Stacker said. 
“I’m not afraid to bitch and I'm not afraid to say 
that | have seen them outside underneath the 
street lights popping pills and drinking. This is 
no place for a fraternity and | would really like 
to see them gone.”’ 


“Who in their right mind would stand under a 
street light and pop a pill?’ Walters said. 
“Something like that shows the insanity of 
some of our neighbors.” 

Not only do neighbors claim to have seen 
Kappa Sigs taking pills, the neighbors also 
claim that the fraternity is also on permanent 
probation from the Board of Adjustment. 

“If they do something that causes us (the 
neighbors) problems, the Board will take away 
their special exemption,’ Mrs. J. W. Gann, one 
of the neighbors, said. 

“As far as a probation goes, we (The Board of 
Adjustment) can't do it, board member Terry 
Hale said. ‘‘All the board has the power to do is 
to grant or take away special exemption. | will 
admit that they (Kappa Sigma) were brought 
before the board, but all that happened was that 


an agreement was reached between the two of 


us.’ 


The Kappa Sigs are not the only fraternity to 
have had problems in the past year. Alpha 
Gamma Rho also had difficulties with one of 
their neighbors. 

“| have had my house up for sale 10 times in 
the past couple of years,” B. C. Wimpee, an 
AGR neighbor, said. ‘No one wants to buy it, 


— Steve Lowry 


OF 11 SORORITIES on campus, nine do not have houses. 
Alpha Delta Pi Debbie Travis, a Tompkinsville senior, lived 
on the fourth floor of Gilbert Hall with many of her sorority 
sisters. Sororities usually apply for housing in groups. 


WARM SPRING-LIKE weather in February enticed some 
Phi Delta Thetas and their little sisters to go out on the porch 
of the Phi Delt’s house on State Street. Living off campus 
gave the Greeks more freedom to have parties and informal 
meetings. 


and because of the fraternity being in the 
neighborhood, my properity value is nothing.” 

But one area real estate dealer said, ‘proper- 
ty in that area has done anything but dropped.” 

“Saying that you could not sell your house 
because of a fraternity would be something | 
would be very cautious in saying,’ another 
agent said. 

“| really don’t see what the man has against 
us,’ David Downs, a junior from Clarkson, said. 
“The man acts as if we have shot his dogs or 
something.’ 

A fraternity row could solve the neighbor vs. 
Greek disagreement. 

Such a measure was proposed by the univer: 
sity, and the mayor's office established a plan- 
ning commission to look at sites. But Dr. Ran- 
dall Capps, assistant to the president, believes 
fraternity row may be postponed indefinitely. 
“With the budget cuts, there just is not any 
money for a new program.” 

Because of the controversy surrounding the 
fraternities, the two sororities’ houses are often 
overlooked. 

Alpha Xi Delta and Kappa Delta have houses. 
Their problems may be small compared to the 
fraternities, but they both do have problems. 

“The only major problem to living in a sorori- 
ty house is that it is hard to set away from 
sorority stuff,’’ Kappa Delta president Jo Ellen 
Wilhite said. 

“Also, if one person has a problem, everyone 
in the house will know about it,’ the 
Owensboro Junior said. 

Alpha Xi Delta president Anne McKee felt 
that being in one of the only two sororities with 
a house isolating. “‘We feel a bit alienated by 
having a house,” the Junior from Anerson, Ind., 
said. ‘‘One gets the feeling of being left out of 
the mainstream of things.” 

Visitation creates another dilemma. 

“There's no (male) visitation policies upstairs 
ever,’ sophomore Greta Reams, a KD from Mid- 
dlesboro, said. 

The members of Alpha Xi Delta occasionally 
allow visitors upstairs. ‘There is usually an 
open house at least once a month for the 
upstairs,’ Sherry Madewell, a Bowling Green 
junior, said. 

Wilhite felt that living in a sorority house 
could at times be scary. ‘When you are here on 
the weekend and there are just two other girls in 
the house and you hear a noise outside, you 
tend to wish you were elsewhere. ” 

Many Greeks thought each member should 
live in the house or on the floor at one time or 
another. 

“If you don’t live with your fraternity or 
sorority, you're defeating the purpose,” 
sophomore Gary Bates, a Pi Kappa Alpha from 
Louisville, said. 

“You'll never have the opportunity to meet 
your brothers the way you do when you live 
with them.” 

Though the Greek organization that one 
belongs to is important, college is for learning 
— and studying. 

But members have adjusted to studying with 
their friends around. 

aliecmnommnands. 
Defreece, said. 

‘When the girls know | have to study, they'll 
respect my privacy,’ the sophomore from 
Nashville, Tenn., said. 

Freshman Renee Fletcher, a Sigma Kappa 
from Shelbyville, Tenn., said privacy depended 
on how much you need to study. ‘I’m more 
susceptible to talking, so | don't get much stu- 
dying done in the hall. But when we really need 
to study, we go to the study room of Gilbert.” 


Phi Mu member Peggy 


During fraternity rush study rooms are also 
used for the parties. What many brothers do is 
study in the afternoon before the party. 

“It's kind of hard if you have an 8 o'clock 
class, and the party is still going strong at 1 
a.m.,'’ Jack Quire, a Sigma Nu, said. 

“But I've lived in the house for a year, so | 
know | have to sleep and study around the rush 
parties,’ the Jeffersontown sophomore 
explained. 

AGR treasurer Jeff Rice said having two 
houses is an advantage. He said when there is a 
party at the new house on the corner, the 
brothers go to the basement of the other house 
to study. 

Kappa Alpha has established quiet hours at 
their house during the week to help those who 
want to study. “We have quiet hours from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m., Sunday through Thursday,” Dan 
Cooksey, a Bowling Green Junior, said. 

Of the 11 sororities on campus, nine must be 
content to live in dorms. 

Sorority girls refer to their dorms as ‘‘the 
floor.”’ The four floors of Gilbert Hall are 
primarily sorority floors: Sigma Kappa sorority 
on the first floor, Chi Omega on the second, 
Alpha Omicron Pi on the third and Alpha Delta 
Pi on the fourth. Phi Mu sorority has the sixth 
floor of McCormack Hall. 

Mary Atkinson, Gilbert's dorm director since 
1958, said there have been sororities living 
there since she began. ‘‘Virginia Davis was the 
dorm director before me, and she was also the 
Chi-O adviser, so there have been (Greek) girls 
here since the dorm was built.” 

“Those girls that want to live in certain areas 
usually apply in blocks,’ housing director 
Horace Shrader said. ‘They will send in both 
their applications and money all together.” 

The most obvious advantage to living with 
the sisters is that most members are together 
and it is easier to organize the group. 

Independents living on sorority floors agree 
on one disadvantage. “You feel left out when 
they organize something like powder puff foot- 
ball or their dances,’ Lela McCarty, a freshman 
from Owensboro living on the Phi Mu floor, 
said. 

“| can’t really be good friends with them 
because their social activities aren’t the same 
as mine,’ Anna Kleiner, a freshman from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, said. ‘When they have dances, 
mixers, and parties, you aren't a part of it, so 
you have to try and find your own independent 
friends. And there are not many in this dorm.” 

“It is a problem when a freshman is dropped 
into the middle of 40 sorority girls,’ Shrader 
said. ‘‘We do, though, try to prevent something 
like that from happening.” 

Most sororities and fraternities require their 
members to live on the floor or in the house at 
least one semester. Some move out after com- 
pleting that requirement. 

‘When I lived on the floor, | was always in- 
terested in what other people were up to and | 
put off studying,’ Audrey Auer, a Madisonville 
sophomore, said. Auer, a Phi Mu, moved into an 


apartment. 
“| kind of regret moving away from the 
house,’ Junior Matt Costello, a KA from 


Louisville, said. “A couple of good friendships 
developed while | was there, and now | don't get 
to see them as much.” ( 

Greek housing has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. It is an issue that has sparked 
heated controversy. For the most part Greek 
housing helps to unify the organization and 
helps, in the words of freshman Corey Dunn, a 
Kappa Sig from Shepherdsville “‘set us apart 
from the rest of the system.” [] 
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Some greek organizations want to put racial 
segregation behind them. But until that occurs, 
the line between them is as clear as 


Black and white 


First ladies 


After 59 years of resistance by the administration, a few 
determined women initiated the sorority system on campus. 


hen Clyde Cates came to Bowling 
W Green, she said there were no national 
greek organizations on campus. 

In 1930, Mrs. Cates had pledged Alpha 
Omicron Pi sorority at Northwestern University 
in Chicago, Ill. In 1936 she came to the Bowling 
Green College of Commerce to teach small 
business mangement, but when the college join- 
ed with Western in 1963 she felt a greek system 
would help the school. Other faculty and ad- 
ministration did not. 

“They wanted to keep this school like a nor- 
mal (teachers’ college) school. A bunch of old 
fogeys opposed it because they had never been 
greek,”’ she said. 

‘That was plain cussedness why they didn’t 


Greek segregation 


want us, if you want my opinion,”’ the fifty-year 
sorority member said. 

Epsilon Alpha (formerly En Ami) was one of 
several local sororities. En Ami was started in 
1937 and evntually became Phi Mu. 

Betty Orendorf, who pledged En Ami in 
1937, said Western then didn't want any 
sororities, local or national. 

“We were absolutely underground. Later, 
when other local sororities started, the possibili- 
ty of going national increased,”’ she said. 

Mrs. Cates and a few others were determined 
to let greeks go national on campus. ‘We didn't 
ask anybody; no one on the campus helped us. 
We did it all by ourselves,"’ she,said. 

To honor Mrs. Cates’s contribution to the 


ince the first greek organization, Kappa 
S Sigma, was chartered on campus in 

February 1965, fraternities and sororities 
have traditionally been segregated. 

However, several events have made integra- 
tion among black and white greeks more 
realistic. 

Chi Omega sorority invited all black organiza- 
tions to perform in its November Nonsense, and 
at least one white fraternity showed interest in 
pledging a black student during the fall. 

But only one black fraternity, Phi Beta 
Sigma, performed in November Nonsense, and 
it received a standing ovation. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


greek system, the first Clyde Cates Award was 
given during Greek Week. The award, expected 
to be annual, was presented to a faculty 
member or administrator who helped 
Panhellenic the most during the year. 

When the first campus sororities were 
chartered, few faculty members were greek. 
Most advisers were faculty members who were 
special initiates, according to Mrs. Orendorf. 

Mrs. Cates was one of the few Western ad- 
visers who was already greek, as was Lenore 
Alden, a Kappa Delta from the University of 
Tennessee. 

“Fraternities got to go (on campus) first,” 
Mrs. Orendorf said. ‘‘But we all had to be col- 
onies for six months before Western allowed us 
to go national.” 

Karen Towell, who pledged AOPi right after 
the colony was chartered and became a 
chapter, said, ‘The guys were allowed fraterni- 
ty housing immediately. But the girls had to 
wait 10 years to get sorority housing. 

When most greek organizations were 
chartered on campus in 1965, the membership 
costs were less than one-third of today’s costs. 


The lack of interaction between black and 


white greek organizations prompted Chi Omega 
to extend the invitation, according to Chi O 
president Lisa Robertson, a Princeton junior. 
“We wanted to start getting involved with the 
blacks and start getting them involved with 
us 


” 


Lack of interaction also influenced the 
Sigmas to perform, Sigma president Steve 
Reed said. ‘‘] think the blacks haven't been in- 
teracting enough with the whites, and if they 
were nice enough to ask us to be in, there 
wasn't any reason why we couldn't 
participate.” 

Although this was the first time a black greek 
organization had performed in November 
Nonsense, black and white greeks have worked 
together in service projects, mixers and 
intramurals. 

Alpha Omicron Pi sorority and Omega Psi 
Phi fraternity sponsored a picnic for the Potter 
Home children. 

Small membership has prevented most black 
greek organizations from participating in Greek 
Week and other greek events, according to 
sorority affairs adviser Becky Rhoten and Zeta 
Phi Beta president Melissa Hagans. 

“I couldn’t see us getting into something like 
that unless we had a large chapter,’’ Hagans 
said. 

Another reason for lack of black participa 
tion in white events is that “blacks don’t get 
news coverage,’ Reed said. 

Interfraternity Council president Mike Stater 
said black greeks needed to reorganize and 
build their memberships. ‘‘This would enable 
them to increase their participation with the 
whites and help them get more coverage,” he 
said. 

But Howard Bailey, assistant student affairs 
dean, said the lack of participation is caused by 
cultural differences. ‘Many times you have 
very few black students who have ever par- 
ticipated or observed a greek week where you 
have tricycle races and tugof-wars and things 
of that nature. 

In the fall one white fraternity considered 


DELTA SIGMA THETA members Lisa Beeler, a Louisville 
sophomore, and Lisa Harris, a Louisville junior, present their 
sorority at a rush party in Garrett Conference Center. The 15- 
minute parties were a change from the traditional black rush 
parties. 


SS _ 


“Our dues were $6 in 1965,” Mrs. Cates said. 
She was financial adviser to Western’s AOPi 
chapter from 1965 to 1975. Dues in 1981 have 
been $20. 

‘| was unpopular because | wouldn't let them 
spend all their money,” she said. 

Mrs. Cates said sororities didn’t go out of 
town like they do now for their dances. Many 
dances were in a building on Chestnut Street. 
Music was from a juke box. 

Greek funds were donated to philanthropies 
such as hospital building funds and Kentucky 
mountain social work programs. A national 
contingency fund was set up for personal 
emergencies. 

Mrs. Cates said the greek system has been 
good for Western since it began sixteen years 
ago. ‘‘I think greek organizatons are very, very 
good. It brings about cooperation among all the 
girls and boys,” she said. 

“I feel sorry for girls that can’t join, though, 
because it takes money. And it is going to take 
more money from now on.”’ 


Carol Smith 
and Debi WadeL) 


pledging a black student, but because of an- 
ticipated negative responses from its alumni, 
the chapter did not issue the student a bid. 

“We were worried about alumni support a lot 
and our reputation on the Hill,”’ a fraternity 
member, who asked not to be identified, said. 

‘“‘He was a person everyone liked. It wasn’t 
like he pushed himself (to get a bid).”” 

The black student said he began attending 
the fraternity’s activities with friends. He said 
he became interested in the group because he 
had not been approached by a black fraternity. 

“As far as breaking any barriers, | didn’t 
think about it at the time. | just thought they 
were a good group,” the student said. 

Even though he felt honored that fraternity 
wanted to pledge him, he felt bitterness too, he 
said. ‘Deep down, | thought it was a shame. | 
thought it was really sad. These aren't the post- 
Civil War days, it’s the 20th century. Now it’s 
time for a change.”’ 

“From what | gathered, some of the alumni 
and the faculty adviser felt that it wasn’t time 
to integrate the greek system. | disagree,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I think it should have been done along 
time ago.” 

That fraternity is waiting for support to In- 
tegrate its chapter, a member said. ‘If we do 
get the chance and if the outlook of pledging 
him seems good, we would pledge him. We 
would take the extra load of taking him on and 
anyone who is our caliber.” 

Fraternity affairs assistant Rick Wright said 
prejudice is the main reason for lack of integra’ 
tion in greek organizations. 

“I think there are a lot of bigots and racists 
on this campus and in this part of the country, 
and | certainly think that contributes to the fact 
that we don’t have integration,” he said. 

Reed said he believes cultural differences 
make a difference. ‘‘It’s not so much the people 
themselves; their background counts a lot,” he 
said. 

Hagans said if she knew a black woman on 
campus who wanted to pledge a white sorority, 
she would encourage her. 

“Why limit yourself to the black greeks when 
they may do what you want, but there's that 
white sorority that does exactly what you want 
and how you want to do it?” she said. 

Robert Bruce, an Omega, said his fraternity 
would accept a white student. ‘‘We look for 


good men who can contribute to our fraternity. 
We want the best people we can get, and if he 
fits that description, we would take him 
whether he is white or black,’’ the Louisville 
junior said. 

Even though no black women are in white 
sororities, one sorority has a minority student 
as a member. 

Two years ago Kappa Delta gave a bid to 
junior Oanh Chau Do, a Vietnamese from 
Bardstown. KD president Jo Ellen Wilhite said. 

‘“‘She’s been accepted,” Wilhite said. ‘She is 
a really nice girl and everyone really took to 
ner.” 

Rhoten said, ‘‘Do’s acceptance was nothing 
as far as the girls were concerned. They loved 
having her because they were learning about a 
culture they didn’t know anything about.” 

Several administrators and greek students 
said they believe integration may happen soon. 

“It’s a possibility. Because of the influx of 
new people to the Bowling Green area, we are 
becoming more open-minded. We're losing the 
ultra-conservative Southern habits and 
thoughts,’ student organizations director Scott 


Taylor said. 

Rhoten believes the sorority system on cam- 
pus is moving toward integration because black 
sororities wanted to participate in the tradi- 
tional rush in the fall. In February, they spon- 
sored their own formal rush in Garrett Con- 
ference Center, similar to the white sororities’ 
rush. Thirteen women participated. 

“| think the black sororities enjoyed it, but 
they expected more girls,’ Hagans said. She 
believed more women would have participated 
if they had had their traditional parties each day 
during the week, instead of one day of 15 
minute parties. 

Stater said integration would pull everyone 
together, and he predicted a white fraternity 
would pledge a black student within the next 
four years. 

“| think people now are trying to get away 
from prejudice because a lot of people like each 
other, regardless of what color they are,’ Reed 
said. 


Andy Drewlinger 


IN THE AIR during a November Nonsense routine, Chi 
Omega member Lisa Harper, a Lexington senior, dances with 
Phi Beta Sigma brothers. This November Nonsense was the 
first in which a black fraternity participated. 


— Todd Buchanan 
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Is the price richie 


Fraternities and sororities try to make the 
greek life more affordable by keeping costs down. 


lege students. 

Worldwide gold prices have stayed near 
$500 an ounce — an increase of almost 1,000 
percent in ten years. National budget cuts 
threatened social programs. And Gov. John Y. 
Brown Jr. whittled away at Western's share of 
educational funds, forcing tuition up while cut: 
ting back in services. 

With the inflation rate at about 12 percent, 
students were finding it harder to find money 
for extracurricular activities, including frater- 
nities and sororities. 

But the greeks were trying to keep member- 
ship costs low. 

“Western's fraternity and sorority system 
pledged more new members in 1980 than ever 
before. Several of our fraternities pledged more 
members than they had active brothers,”’ frater- 
nity affairs adviser Rick Wright said. 

Although initiation is a major expense for 
greeks — an average of $95 for fraternities and 
$80 for sororities — monthly dues are less 
steep. Sororities charge about $20 a month, ac- 
cording to the Panhellenic Council: fraternities 
charge about $30 monthly with a $35 housing 
fee, Interfraternity Council figures state. 

“Because the intitial cost of joining a fraterni- 
ty is so high, it is very common for individual 
pledge classes to conduct fund-raising ventures 
as a group,” Wright said. 

“Those activities can include anything from 
car washes to raffles, and the proceeds are then 
evenly divided among the pledge class 
members to help cut out-of-the-pocket ex- 


il nflation has become a way of life for col- 


— Steve Lowry 


NECKLACES AND BRACELETS are some of the less ex- 
pensive jewelry sorority members can buy. Alpha Omicron Pi 
sisters Donna Jones, a freshman, and Debbie Jones, a 
sophomore, look over the gold-filled AOPi jewelry in the 
bookstore. Both are sisters from Nashville, Tenn. 


Greek financing 


penses for pledge fees, social dues and initia- 
tion fees,’ he said. 

Western's fraternities and sororities pledge 
members from varying financial backgrounds. 
“We have a policy of placing the man before 
the money. Even though the fraternity system 
has a definite budget with which to contend, we 
try to accomodate those who have financial 
obligations," Phi Delta Theta president Ken 
Payne, an Elizabethtown junior, said. 


‘The cost of utilities has 
doubled over the past year. 
We're trying to do everything 
we can to keep housing costs 
down.’ 
— Chuck Warren 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon treasurer 


SS 


Sigma Chi treasurer Randy Bracey, a 
sophomore from Green Brier, Tenn., said, “We 
work with a pledge or brother who has a finan- 
cial problem in accordance to our chapter's 
bylaws. If the member is waiting on money, we 
will work it out so he can pay when the money 
arrives.” 

But Phi Mu member Lisa Grider, a junior 
from Shelbyville, Tenn., felt that finances 
shouldn't be a problem. “I feel that money 
doesn't compare when you weigh the benefits 
of belonging to a sorority. | honestly feel that if 
a person wants to join bad enough she will ex- 
plore the various ways in which to obtain finan- 
cial aid.”’ 

Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority offers a scholar- 
ship to the Miss Black Western winner. “We 
have reduced our dues and are receiving more 
scholarships from the NAACP,” president 
Thelma Massie, a Paducah sophomore, said. 

The cost of maintaining a house contributes 
to the difficulty in keeping prices down. 

“The cost of utilities has doubled over the 
last year. We are trying to do everything we can 
to keep housing costs down,”’ Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon treasurer Chuck Warren, a Bowling Green 
junior, said. ‘We've added storm windows and 
plastic to cut down on heat loss.” 

Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity recently moved 
into a house on Kentucky Street. “We try to 
keep our house rate competitive with the 
dorms. We price our housing rates $30 per 
semester above the university," Jerry Shilts, an 
Irvington junior, said. 

Alpha Xi Delta member Marsha Sanner, a 
senior from Orchard Lake, Mich., said, “We 
price our housing at the same level the universi- 
ty does. When the university goes up, we go 


Upaa 


The fraternity or sorority pin is often the 
most expensive cost in pledging. 

Alpha Delta Pi offers a gold-plated pin instead 
of a 10-karat gold pin, according to Debbie Wat- 
son, a junior from Madison, Tenn. 

Sigma Chi, Alpha Omicron Pi, and the Sig 
Eps also offer less expensive pins. 

A fraternity or soritity’s billing system can 
also help an individual with costs. “We (at 
Sigma Chi) feel that if a brother works all sum- 
mer, he should have the money to pay his bill in 
full,’ Brace said. 

AZDs have gone to monthly billings to ‘ease 
the crunch,” according to Sanner. 

Several fraternities offer a financial incentive 
for brothers who hold major offices. Pi Kappa 
Alpha member Craig Long, a junior from 
Palatine, Ill., said the president's dues are paid 
by the chapter and the social chairman and 
treasurer are awarded 50 percent. 

Scholarships can also be an incentive to 
pledge and increase academically. 

Chi Omega sorority offers scholarships for 
the highest grade-point average and for leader- 
ship. Sigma Nu offers a $150 scholarship for 
the highest GPA per semester. ADPi will pay 
the initiation fee of the pledge with the highest 
average. Phi Mu presents a savings bond to the 
pledge and active member with the highest 
average. AZD national offers $500 to $1,000 
scholarships. 

With food as one of the biggest expenses in 
college, two fraternities have home-cooked 
meals at their houses. 

Alpha Gamma Rho members can eat two 
meals a day at their house on Chestnut Street. 
“We have been increasing our alumni program 
in an effort to get more contributions,’ Dale 
Harmon, a Columbia sophomore, said. ‘‘Our 
alumni built a kitchen in our basement, and we 
serve breakfast and supper at $1.25 per meal.”’ 

They purchased the kitchen equipment from 
a restaurant that was going out of business and 
hired a cook, he said. 

SAEs had been serving meals until last year. 
“Last semester we cut out the meal program, 
but we are reinstating it this semester,” 
Owensboro senior Scott Sanders said. ‘We 
found that the meal program did save us 
money, and it also provided the brothers with 
an opportunity to eat dinner together.” 

Fraternities and sororities do community ser- 
vice to raise money for their chapters and 
charities. 

“On Halloween night groups of (AGR) 
brothers are hired by area farmers to guard 
their barns — Halloween is a favorite time for 
arsonists to set barns on fire,’ Harmon said. 

While AGR brothers are guarding farms, 
Sigma Kappa sisters take part in a “fright 
factory.” 

“We work in a haunted house at Halloween,” 
Melna Hargan, a Vine Grove senior said. ‘‘The 
proceeds go to charity, but since our national 
sorority requires that we donate a large amount 
of money to a charity, it takes a strain off.”’ 


WITH A SIGN in his hands, Pi Kappa Phi Bill Shouse, a 
Morganfield freshman, hails cars along 31-W By-Pass. Shouse 
and a Purdue University fraternity brother Jerry Hulshult 
were going to wash cars for Project Push, a national organiza- 
tion that purchases play equipment for the severely han- 
dicapped. The group made $75. 


IN THE KITCHEN of the Alpha Gamma Rho house, Arnetta 
Beasley, AGR cook for two years, gives instructions to a 
pledge. AGRs have said they save money by eating at the 
house. 


Parties have been hard hit by inflation, accor- 
ding to Sigma Nu president David Sturgeon, a 
Louisville junior. “‘When we have unscheduled 
parties, the fraternity will pay for the first keg 
and then if the brothers want more, they usual- 
ly pitch in a dollar.” 

Sigma Kappa operates pot luck-style parties. 
“When we have events, we just ask the girls to 
each bring. something such as potato chips or 
drinks. If everybody brings just a little, we end 
up with a good party. We also are buying less in 
some instances,’ Kathy Lam, a junior from 
Miami Springs, Fla., said. 

Even though inflation is pushing up living 
costs and the cost of education Wright said, °'l 
believe that the increases in memberships will 
continue despite inflation. Western’s frater- 
nities and sororities are finding ways to adapt to 
inflation.”"O 


— John Rott 


— Todd Buchanan 
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Greek week 


An event-full week 


reek Week — students usually see it 
& as a week of greek fun. 

But the annual event was different 
with the involvement of a black fraternity and 
the new awards reception — which highlighted 
a speaker who spoke out against hazing. 

Omega Psi Phi fraternity competed in the 
week's first event, track and field and planned 
to compete in Spring Sing. But a district 
meeting in Knoxville, Tenn., prevented further 
involvement. 

‘As far as | know, we are the first black 
fraternity to participate in Greek Week. We just 
wanted to show our activity and participation,” 
Louisville senior Sheldon Lightsy, an Omega, 
said. 

The fraternity did community service pro- 
jects many people didn't know about, Lightsy 
said. He said they joined in Greek Week so the 
campus would realize they were an active 
group. 

The Omegas won and placed in a few track 
events, but did not place overall in the 
category. ‘We would have done better if some 
of our other brothers could have participated,” 
Lightsy said. 

Football team member David Suggs, a 
sophomore from Shelbyville, Tenn., could not 
be in the races. ‘‘The coach wouldn't let him 
run,’ Lightsy said. 

Greek Week involvement was serious com- 
petition for some while others enjoyed the car- 
nival atmosphere. 

For Danna Eberhard, a freshman from 
Evansville, Ind., the week was a new ex- 
perience. ‘Since it was my first semester as an 
active, | really didn’t know what to expect. 

“Going into Spring Sing | became really 
scared,’ the Phi Mu said. “'l felt we were really 
close (to winning Greek Week). If we placed in 
Spring Sing, I thought we could take it.’’ Phi Mu 
placed second in Greek Week. 

Alpha Omicron Pi Debbie Jones, a junior 
from Nashville, Tenn., said, ‘I enjoyed myself 
so much watching the competition. It didn’t 
matter whether we won or lost.’ AOPi won 
Greek Week. 

Eberhard said, ‘That week really killed me. It 
was a fun and exhausting week for everybody, 
but it was well worth every minute of it.’ 

Alpha Gamma Rho’s most notable ac- 
complishment was winning the blood drive 
when more than 90 percent of the chapter 
donated blood. George Thompson, a Morgan- 
field junior, was responsible for getting the 
brothers to donate. 

‘The only people that didn't give tried to, but 
couldn’t for medical reasons.”’ 

“Thad a list that | checked off to see who had 
given blood. If a brother hadn't, then | reminded 
him to do it,’’ Thompson said. AGR won the 
fraternity division of Greek Week. 

A record 515 pints were given at the blood 
drive, which broke the past year’s record of 
about 300 pints. 

Admission fees for the week's events were 
used for trophies and programs but were also 
donated to charities. Three hundred dollars 
were given to both Bowling Green's Wee Care 
Center and the Special Olympics. 

The week concluded with an awards recep- 
tion. Previously the awards had been presented 
at a banquet at which only one representative 


from each organization could attend. This time 
the reception was open to any member. 

Eileen Stevens, founder of C.H.U.C.K. (Com: 
mittee to Halt Useless College Killings) was the 
keynote speaker. 

Stevens’ son, Chuck Stenzel, died from 
alcohol poisoning while pledging a local frater- 
nity, Klan Alpine, at Alfred University in Alfred, 
Neve 

Stevens said her son was put in the trunk of 
a car with two other pledges and each was told 
to consume a pint of Jack Daniels, a six-pack of 
beer and a fifth of wine. 

The mixture was supposed to cause the boys 
to vomit, but Stenzel didn't. When the trunk 
was opened in nine-degree weather, he was un- 
conscious. Fraternity members put him to bed 
to sleep it off, but Stenzel’s lungs filled with 
fluid, and he died of acute alcohol poisoning. 

Stevens recognized a need to do something 
about hazing. “Each incident (resulting in injury 
or death) started out harmless,”’ she said. 

Since Stenzel’s death in February 1978, 21 
have died and hundreds have been injured by 
hazing, Stevens said. 

Embarking on a nation-wide anti-hazing cam- 
paign, she appeared on television shows such 
as Phil Donahue. 

“I was not anti-greek; I was anti-hazing. Even 
though | repeatedly said | wasn't anti-greek, my 
message was often misinterpreted,’’ Stevens 
said. “‘The media sensationalized the 
negativeness of it.”’ 

Stevens said many fraternities had told her 
they had replaced physical hazing with mental 
hazing. She cited an incident in which a fraterni- 
ty had tried to ‘‘break’’ a pledge and succeeded. 
The man requires constant psychiatric care. 

“Do not play with the human mind,” she 
warned. ‘'‘It (hazing) is not worth it.”’ 

Chi Omega Sharlene Hartford, a Sebree 
freshman, said, ‘| admired her courage to get 
up and talk to fraternities and sororities after 
what had happened to her son.”’ 

Russellville junior Cathy Schiess said, ‘‘She 
realized the need to let the greek system know 
what happened to her son and to warn us that it 
can happen. 

‘She wants us to stand for what we're really 
for, and not something we're not,” the AOPi 
said. “It (her message) does apply to us, 
especially the fraternities.” 

Jones said she believed Stevens enjoyed her 
visit with Western's greeks. 

“She laughed with us during the awards and 
seemed proud of us at times. Like she said in 
her speech, ‘l do not oppose fun.’ She told us 
about visiting that sorority when a fraternity 
came to kidnap the girls and she thought, ‘Boy, 
are they going to be surprised when they carry 
me out.’ ”’ 

Aside from Greek Week awards, several 
other presentations were made at the reception. 

Newly installed members of the Order of 
Omega, a greek honor and leadership society, 
were announced. 

The M. Reed Morgan Award for fraternity ex- 
cellence was awarded to Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 
Lambda Chi Alpha and Alpha Gamma Rho 
were first and second runners-up. Sigma Nu 
David Sturgeon, a Louisville junior, won the 
Randall H. Capps Fraternity Man of the Year 
Award. 


The new Sorority Excellence Award was 
presented to Alpha Delta Pi. AOPi LaDonna 
Spain, a Hopkinsville senior, was named 
Outstanding Greek Woman. 

The Clyde Cates Distinguished Service 
Award, given to a faculty member who has aid- 
ed Panhellenic Council, was presented to sorori- 
ty affairs assistant Becky Rhoten. 

Schiess summed up many Greeks’ feelings 
about the week. 

“It makes Greeks look so big, and we're real- 
ly a small percentage. It seems like anything 
that goes on is greek,”’ she said. 

“Dynamite comes in small packages, and 
we've got a dynamite little greek system here.”’ 


Debi Wade [) 


A STRAINED LEG puts Sigma Alpha Epsilon Ricky Hunter 
out of the Greek Week bicycle race in Smith Stadium. 
Hunter, a Morganfield senior, was being helped by other 
members of his fraternity. 


— Ron Bell 


WITH MUD COVERED SHOES, Amy Wilson, a Lexington 
freshman, leads the team from Alpha Delta Pi in a losing ef- 
fort in the tug of war. Sigma Kappa won the Greek Week 
event. 


EARLY MORNING RISERS were treated to a pancake 
breakfast during Greek Week. Chi Omega Margaret Wurt- 
man, a Princeton senior, passes a breakfast to a customer in 
the basement of the Alpha Gamma Rho house. 


— Mike Collins 


Greek Week Results 


Overall Placings 

Fraternity 

1st: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Sigma Nu 

3rd: Pi Kappa Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Omicron Pi 
2nd: Phi Mu js 

3rd: Kappa Delta 


Track and Field 

Fraternity 

1st: Sigma Nu 

2nd: Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
3rd: Kappa Delta and 

Pi Kappa Alpha 


Bike Race 

Fraternity 

1st: Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
2nd: Pi Kappa Alpha 

3rd: Sigma Chi 

Penny Drive 

Fraternity 

ist: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Sigma Nu 

3rd: Sigma Chi 


Banner Contest 


Sorority 
1st: Chi Omega 
2nd: Alpha Delta Pi 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Omicron Pi 
2nd: Phi Mu 

3rd: Kappa Delta 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Omicron Pi 
2nd: Kappa Delta 
3rd: Phi Mu 


Fraternity 
ist: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Kappa Sigma 


Sorority 
ist: Phi Mu 
2nd: Alpha Xi Delta 
3rd: Sigma Kappa 
Greek Feud 
Fraternity 
1st: Sigma Phi Epsilon 
2nd: Sigma Nu 
3rd: Pi Kappa Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Delta Pi 
2nd: Alpha Xi Delta 
3rd: Chi Omega 


Tug of War 
Fraternity 
ist: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Sigma Nu 
3rd: Kappa Sigma 


Sorority 

1st: Sigma Kappa 
2nd: Alpha Xi Delta 
3rd: Phi Mu 


Backgammon 

Fraternity 

1st: Sigma Phi Epsilon 
2nd: Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
3rd: Sigma Chi 


Sorority 

1st: Chi Omega 

2nd: Alpha Omicron Pi 
3rd: Phi Mu 


Blood Drive 

Fraternity 

ist: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Sigma Nu 

3rd: Pi Kappa Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Omicron Pi 
2nd: Phi Mu 

3rd: Kappa Delta 


Pancake Breakfast 
Fraternity 

Alpha Gamma Rho 
Delta Tau Delta 
Phi Delta Theta 

Pi Kappa Alpha © 
Sigma Phi Epsilon 


Sorority 

Alpha Omicron Pi 
Kappa Delta 

Phi Mu 

Chi Omega 


Spring Sing 

Fraternity 

ist: Lambda Chi Alpha 
2nd: Sigma Nu 

3rd: Pi Kappa Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Omicron Phi 
2nd: Chi Omega 

3rd: Kappa Delta 


Spirit Award 
Fraternity 
Alpha Gamma Rho 


Sorority 
Phi Mu 


— Ron Bell 
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Sororities 


Sorority women and fraternity 


men compose only 12 percent 
of Western’s student body. 


But Greeks are still the 


Panhellenic Council 
Alpha Delta Pi 


Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Alpha Omicron Pi 


ne of the most successful 
C ) evens of the Panhellenic 
Council was a chili supper 
for greeks in November. 
Panhellenic adviser Becky 
Rhoten said, ‘The supper was a 
big success. We had it to promote 
greek spirit.” 


In January, the Panhellenic 
Council and the _ Interfraternity 
Council sponsored the greek 


academic awards banquet. More 
than 500 Greeks with a 3.0 or 
higher grade-point average were 
honored. 

It was the first year Panhellenic 
Sorority Excellence 


gave the 


ward. “Sororities were judged on 
participation in  intramurals, 
scholarship, alumnae _ program, 
pledge program and community 
service,’’ Rhoten said. 

Along with the Interfraternity 
Council, Panhellenic sponsored 
Greek Week with activities ranging 
from penny drives to a bike race. 
The sorority and fraternity with 
the most points during the week 
were awarded trophies. 

1981 marked the first year that 
Panhellenic helped black sororities 
with a National Panhellenic Con- 
ference rush. 

“IT was excited about this 
because it will make things easier 
on the girls (going through rush) 
and the sororities,’’ Rhoten said. 

Formal rush, held during the 
first week of school, was organized 
by the Panhellenic office. More 
than 150 girls pledged, and ll 
greek paper work went through 
Panhellenic. 


Lusco. 


PANHELLENIC — Front row: Chris Faulconer, LaDonna Spain, Debbie Wat- 
son, Becky Rhoten. Second row: Judy Woodburn, Bridget Wyatt, Karen Head, 
Sheila Henderson. Back row: Jacki Ruark, Missy Hagans, Lisa Baker, Juanit 


nswering phones, confirm- 
A pledges and working 

backstage is.not everyone's 
way to have fun, but for Alpha 
Delta Pi, it was probably the 
group’s most rewarding activity. 

The sorority participated in the 
Cerebral Palsy Telethon in 
January and helped raise $500 by 
holding a raffle. 

ADPis began the fall semester 
by winning the Sigma Nu Powder 
Puff Football Classic and taking se- 
cond place in November 
Nonsense. 

Among the individual awards 
received by ADPis was Derby 
Darlin’ which went to Pat Graves, 
a Hopkinsville junior. ADPi 
members were also first and sec- 
ond runners-up: Sherrie Mooney, a 
Madisonville senior, and Bridgett 
Wyatt, a Hopkinsville sophomore. 

In the spring the ADPis were in 
the ADPi 500 in April, a Valen- 
tine’s Day dance, their spring for- 
mal in Nashville, Tenn., and the 
ADPi Founders’ Day Celebration 
— at Western for the first time. 

The sisters have a very special 
feeling about their sisterhood. 
President Nada McGinnis, a 
Hopkinsville junior, said, ‘‘We try 
to get across how much our sisters 
mean to us.” 


Ipha Kappa Alpha kicked 
off its service year in Oc- 


tober when they sponsored 
a health clinic for students and 
Bowling Green residents. 


AN ELATED Pat Graves celebrates with 
other Alpha Delta Pis after she won the 
Sigma Chi Derby Darlin’ contest. Con- 
gratulating the Hopkinsville senior are Laura 
Simms, a Springfield sophomore, Cyndi Mit- 
chell, a sophomore from Lexington; and 
Rhonda Nesbitt, a Cadiz sophomore. 


Main minority 


Tuwanda Coleman, a_ senior 
from Cadiz, said many people at- 
tended the clinic. ‘‘Most people 
said they thought it was a good 
idea,”’ she added. 

The clinic checked for 
blood pressure and 
diseases. 

At Halloween the sorority spon- 
sored their annual party for the 
underprivileged children at the 
Carver Community Center. 

“It was fun just talking to the 
kids and getting to know a little 
about them,” Kathy Smith, a 
Louisville sophomore, said. 

In November, the sorority 
visited Fairview Nursing Center 
and put together a Thanksgiving 
basket for a needy family. ‘‘We try 
to do this every year, Smith said. 
“It included the whole meal — 
turkey and all.” 

Alpha Kappa Alpha’s annual 
event, The Miss Black Western 
Pageant, was in April this year 
with the theme ‘‘free spirit.’ The 
beauty contest — which involves 
talent, creativity, and modeling 
evening and swim wear — award- 
ed a $100 scholarship to the 
winner. 

Coleman said she enjoyed the 
all-black mixer at the beginning of 
the fall semester the best. 

“The greek mixer with all the 
fraternities and sororities was a 
blast,” she said. ‘There was a nice 
turn-out and we all mingled instead 
of staying in separate groups.” 


ore than 1,500 Girl 
Scouts didn’t get any 
sleep one October night. 


But they did it for a good cause. 
Alpha Omicron Pi assisted in 
the second annual Super Sleep-In 


high 
tested for 


| at Greenwood Mall to benefit 
muscular dystrophy. 

The scouts arrived at about 9 
p.m., but by 6 o'clock the next 
| morning the two groups had raised 
' more than $1,800. The event was 

a sleep-in but the girls refused to 

go to bed, according to Columbia 

junior Nancy Spires. 
| The AOPis also worked as spot- 

ters during the Wendy’s 10 

kilometer race, helping register 

participants, outline the course 
and distribute refreshments to 


runners. 
In Chi Omega’s November 


Nonsense, the girls placed third 
with “A Salute to Sex Symbols.”’ 
They also placed third in Sigma 
Chi Derby week. 

The Homecoming float built by 
the sorority and Pi Kappa Alpha 

’ fraternity won third place — the 

Red Towel Award. The _ float 

featured a mechanical cowboy 

shooting a Middle Tennessee foot- 
ball player. 

At the greek academic awards 
banquet, Alpha Omicron Pi was 
recognized for having the best 

_ overall grade-point average. 

At the banquet, Donna Sharp, a 
Winchester elementary education 
major, was honored as_ the 
sophomore sorority member with 
the highest overall grade-point 
average. Sharp had a 3.9. 

On Feb. 13 the girls sponsored 
their second annual Have-a-Heart 
Day, when the sorority gave away 
more than 2,000 packages of can- 
dy as a good-will gesture. 


WHILE AT GREENWOOD MALL, Susan 
Mabry, a Louisville senior, blindfolds Lori 
Beck of Bowling Green before the girl tries to 


helped with a Girl Scout sleep-in there in 
October. 


ALPHA OMICRON PI — Front row: Rhonda Jarboe, Maurie McGarvey, Robynne LaPera, Suzanne 

tiffin, Nancy Spires, Rosie Rigdon, Debbie Jones. Second row: Chery! Stark, Dana Troup, Wendy 
Knowles, Debbie Miller, Stacey Mattingly, Becky Sanderson, Susie Roberts, Shari Roso. Third row: 
“Teresa Johnson, Susan Jordan, Linda Esselstyn, Bonnie McLaren, Kay Clendenin, Laura Ford, Sue Long, 
Michelle King, Marla Young, LaDonna Spain, Sheila Henderson, Cathy Miller. Fourth row: Anita Kerrick, 
ecky Johnson, Marcia Becht, Kathy Kimmel, Maty Forbes, Lisa Downing, Theresa Tooley, Donna 
harp, Shannan Kessler, Sandy Dearen, Susan Cottrell, Michelle McNeill, Caryn Clouse, Back row: Har: 

et Largen, Libby Partain, Sandy Bruce, Elisa McCarty, Susan Fischer, Millie Killian, Sebrena Brantley, 
Shawn McCullough, Greg Zoeller, Jackie Ferguson, Janet Hedde, Becky Woods, Joy Marsh, Sandy 
_ Kinsner, Susan Mabry, Cathy Schiess, Sharon Joslin, 


break a pinata. Alpha Omicron Pi sisters o eet ee) : Pier | ~ 


— Crystal Cunningham 
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Sororities 


Alpha Xi Delta 
Chi Omega 


Delta Sigma Theta 
Kappa Delta 


Main 
minority ont. 


he year marked the 10th 
anniversary of the Alpha Xi 
Delta house. To 
commemorate the event, the 
sisters invited their alumnae for a 
weekend of activities. 

Marsha Sanner, a senior from 
Orchid Lake, Mich., said, ‘‘We 
thought that this would be an 
excellent way to get to know our 
alumnae." The weekend was 
during their spring formal, and 
activities included cocktail parties, 
a brunch, a banquet and a dance. 

At the banquet the chapter 
presented awards for the best 
active, the best new initiate, most 
improved grade-point average, and 


the best alumnae. Another 
unusual award was the Fuzzy 
Award. 


“It sounds funny, but we award 
this to a member who does a lot 
for the chapter but may not get the 
recognition she deserves,’’ Sanner 
said. 

President Anne McKee, a junior 
from Anderson, Ind., said the 
chapter visited the Colonial 
Nursing Home where they sang for 
the patients. For a community 
service project, the chapter also 
raised money for the Wee Care 
Center and took children from 
Kinder Kollege to visit a local fire 


station. 

The Alpha Xi Deltas were 
recognized at the greek academic 
awards banquet as having the 
highest active grade-point 
averages for the spring semester. 
“We received several letters (about 
the grades) from our national head- 
quarters. That really made us hap- 
py,’ Sanner said. 

Sanner said one good thing 
about being in Alpha Xi Delta was 
having a house. “It gives us a 
sense of really knowing each 
other,’’ she said. ‘‘We put up with 
a lot, but it’s worth it. 


place finishes for the 

members of Chi Omega,”’ 
president Lisa Robertson, a junior 
from Princeton, said. 

The sorority placed second in 
Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football, 
and second in the Sigma Chi Derby 
even though the girls collected 


| fs was a year of second: 


$450 in the coach’s ransom event. 

Among sororities, the Chi Os 
were second in overall grade-point 
average and have. the _ highest 
grade requirement for pledges with 
6) 255), 

Jo Thompson, a Bowling Green 
junior, had the highest cumulative 
grade-point average for junior 
greek women, and Becky Rue, a 
senior from Bowling Green, had 
the highest grade-point average 
among greek senior women. 


Another second place for the 
Chi Os was in Kappa Delta 
Washboard with their production 
of ‘‘Washboard Junction.”’ 

The Chi Os annual November 
Nonsense competition earned 
more than $600 which went to the 
March of Dimes Foundation. ‘‘It 
was the most money we ever rais- 
ed for the March of Dimes,’’ Deb- 


bie Hitron, a Louisville senior, said. 
“We doubled what we made last 
year.” 


— Cynthia Dyer 


ALPHA XI DELTA — Front row: Sherry Madewell, Michelle O’Bryan, Anne McKee, Kathryn Clark, Babe 
Proctor, Mary McCarty. Second row: Teresa Taylor, Lory Palmer, Marsha Sanner, Rebecca Davis, Denise 
Fischer, Jean Gott, Sue Buhay. Back row: Judy Woodburn, Darlene Allgood, Marcia Riddle, Janice Shinnick, 
Kathleen Carter, Beth Dyer, Beverly Burns, Deidra Aaron. : 


The sorority had their winter for- 
mal in February in Bowling Green 
and their spring formal in April at 
Opryland Hotel in Nashville, Tenn. 

Among the _ sorority’s 73 
members, four were fraternity 
sweethearts and one was a twirler 
for the marching band. 


ome families had more food 
S during the holidays, thanks 
to Delta Sigma Theta. 

The sisters sponsored a canned- 
food drive for needy families at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Boxes were placed in the lobbies of 
all the dorms and students were 
asked to donate canned goods. 

“The drive came out really 
well,” president Angela Williams, a 
Louisville senior, said. ‘‘There was 
enough canned food left over to 
donate to a local chapel that was 
also having a drive.”’ 

The Deltas also worked to raise 
money for the Cerebral Palsy 
Telethon and the March of Dimes 
Foundation. For the telethon they 
helped sell raffle tickets and gave 
a separate donation. 

In the spring, they worked with 
members of the Girls’ Club in a 
bowling league. Delta Sigma Theta 
also sponsored a series of educa- 
tional films for the Girls’ Club and 
Girl Scouts. 

“The ability to work with a 
group of individuals toward a com- 
mon goal that will enrich the whole 
society is very important to the 
sisters of Delta Sigma Theta,” Lisa 
Harris, a Louisville junior, said. 


KIDNAPPING BIG SISTERS was a 
Panhellenic event sponsored early in the fall. 
Little sisters woke up their big sisters at 7 
a.m. and took them to Gilbert Hall for coffee 
and doughnuts. Tandy Pryor, Amy Lucas 
and Dawn VanMeter, all Chi Omegas, talk 
about the activity. 


Semones. Third row: Sheree Tabor, Trudy Creek, Lynne Holliday, Kathy. 
Susan Lucas, Jennifer Yeker, Dee Ann Willis, Sue Neely. Fourth row: Lisa 
Walker, Rebecca Rule, Kathy Davis, Tandy Pryor, Dorina Ballance, hates 
Fifth row: Lisa Baker, Susan Tinsley, Kim Kitchen, Debbie Hitron, M: 
Debbie Ray, Betty Beasley, Lesa Lancaster, Teresa O'Neal. Back ro! 
oun Hahn, bee cs, Rita ee Lisa alee 


for fall rush paid off when 
33 girls pledged. 

President Jo Ellen Wilhite, an 
Owensboro junior, said the group 
— one of two sororities on campus 
to have a house — took extra care 

_ to decorate the house for fall rush. 
| “Having a house is a real advan- 
| tage during rush,” Wilhite said. 

_ The KDs won November 
'| Nonsense for the third year in a 
_ row with their production of ““WKd 

| — The Main Event.”’ For the se- 
' | cond time in as many years the 
: _ sisters won the Sigma Chi Derby. 

_ The sorority’s Homecoming 
) float, ‘Rope them Raiders,”’ receiv- 
'ed a fourth-place award. The 
| sisters built the float with Alpha 


appa Delta’s preparations 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Gamma Rho and Lambda Chi 
Alpha fraternities. Their queen 
_ candidate, Karen Head, a Bowling 
Green senior, tied for first 
) | runner-up. 

Although the sorority did not 
) | place in Sigma Nu Powder Puff 
: || Football, Wilhite said the girls were 
proud to have won their first game 
» ever in the competition. 

Once again, the sisters spon- 

sored the Kappa Delta Washboard. 
Jamboree in October. In 
November, the girls gave a Hallo- 
ween party for the Bowling Green 
a | Girls Club. 
; | They had a combination 
e | Christmas and pledge-active dance 
e | here in December. The sorority 
held their spring formal in March 
in French Lick, Ind. 


ete ee ee 


=> 


| | “THE MAIN EVENT”’ was Kappa Delta's 
7 | entry in November Nonsense. In front, 
~ | sisters Debbie Smiley and Roxanne Thomp- 
45 son, and on the second row Linda Yancey 
\, || and Eileen Mitchell sing the title song from 
the movie. The KDs won the sorority 
division. 


— Todd Buchanan 


ll, Sandy Douglas, Jayne Kain, Sue Marn, Terri Duncan, Jo Wilhite, Joanne Cox, Jackie 
dy Jackson, Tammi Hall, Sheila Minogue, Jacque Hughes, Linda Yancey, Beth Clark, Rox- 
w: Kimberly Lemmons, Jacquie Molnar, Lou Ann Owsley, Rosemary Roberts, Cher! Wester- 

‘Stockton, Nancy Robertson. Fourth row: Aquila Stanley, Beverly Gregory, Terri Simpson, 

usan Jordan, Melodye Hughes, Anita Zile. Fifth row: Wendi Dunlap, Karen Head, Gena 

ron, Donna Turner, Jinger Jernigan, Missy Shelton. Back row: Jeanne Allen, Amy McGown, 
judy Beard. : e 
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etting the nerve to call up a 

date — someone a Phi Mu 

sister had a crush on, was 
one reason behind a new tradition 
the sorority has tried to establish. 

The tradition was known as a 
Crush Dance. For it, each girl sub- 
mitted three names of her choice 
of dates to the Crush chairman, 
and her date was anonymously ar- 
ranged. She did not know who her 
date was until he called for her in 
her dorm lobby. 

Phi Mu also took an active part 
in the Special Olympics by pro- 
moting greek interest and award- 
ing a trophy to the sorority and 
fraternity with the most participa- 
tion. They placed third in the Kap- 
pa Delta Washboard. 

Girls from the Big Brother and 
Sister Program went trick-or- 


AT A RUSH PARTY, Phi Mu Jennifer 
Lierley, a senior from Clarksville, Tenn., 
talks to a rushee during an informal rush at 
Lampkin Park. Lierley and Sheila Anderson, 
an Auburn senior, answered rushee Laura 
Jones’ questions about Phi Mu. 


treating to fraternity houses with 
the Phi Mus again this year during 
their annual Halloween Serenade. 

The sisters sold carnations on 
Valentine's Day to raise money for 
their philanthropic project 
H.O.P.E., according to president 
Hedda Schmidthuber, an 
Elizabethtown junior. 

Phi Mu initiated 21 girls in the 
spring. Among them was Mrs. 
Francis L. Garrett, daughter-in-law 
of former university President Paul 
Garrett. 

Mrs. Garrett was a member of 
Phi Mu when it was just a social 
club on campus called En Amie. 
“We were thrilled for the oppor- 
tunity to have her officially join 
us,’’ Schmidthuber said. 

She said her group’s individuali- 
ty helped get it apart from other 
sororities on campus. ‘‘Each of us 
in our own person, yet we can still 
come together and feel the strong 
sisterhood that is necessary for 
any sorority.”’ 


ive girls from the Able 
HE Apartments were treated to 

a day of football and Hallo- 
ween baskets from the sisters of 
Sigma Gamma Rho. 

“We like to do things for the 
community, especially young 
ladies of the community,”’ 
Russellville senior Doris McCor- 
mack said. 

Western’s Sigma Gamma Rhos 
traveled to the University of 
Louisville and stayed with that 


_ SIGMA GAMMA RHO — Front row: Euderia Gregory, Starla Hopper. 
row: Donjea Jackson, Teresa Brewinston, Robin Spence. 


PHI MU — Front row: Lisa Grider, Diane Olson, Karen Levi, Lori Campbell, Terri Tuttle, Maria Smythe, Melissa Cox, Catherine 
Young. Second row: Margo Spagnuolo, Sharon Redmon, Aleen Davis, Ami Peters, Suzy Holliday, Debbie Nix, Karen Carpenter, Paula 
Stivers, Third row: Jane Prechtel, Bari Bradley, Sheila Anderson, Donna Moore, Jacque Howe, Melanie Lynn Harding, Chris 
Faulconer, Debbi Potter, Dawn Dolinger, Cathy Graybill, Mary Thompson. Fourth row: Beth Binkley, Myra Nicholson, Dayna Moore, 
Tina Carter, Patty Carter, Gale Anne Morrow, Jennie Mitchell, Patti Davis, Belinda Huston, Lucinda Sowash. Back row: Koral Baker, 
Dorothy Canada, Stephanie Wagner, Kelly McCarty, Debra Young, Jennifer Lierley, Peggy DeFreece, Danna Eberhard, Teresa Harris, 
Carrie Porter, Hedda Schmidthuber. 
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chapter during Kentucky Green 
Weekend. The Western group par- 
ticipated in step show contests 
with chapters from all across the 
state. 

The Sigmas had several bake 
sales and raffles to make money 
for the March of Dimes and their 
pledge line. McCormack said the 
money the pledges made helped to 
pay pledging fees.” 


The Gammettes, women pledg- 


ing Sigma Gamma Rho, went to 
Fairview Nursing Home to visit 


‘with patients and sing for them.”’ 


During Sigma Gamma _ Rho 
Week in early spring, the sorority 
had displays to talk about the 
chapter. 


he Sigma Kappas_ were 

| bursting with pride at the an- 

- nual greek academic awards 

banquet when the sorority receiv- 

ed first place in all categories in 

overall grade-point average for the 
fall semester. 

President Kathy Lam, a senior 
from Miami Springs, Fla., said, 
“The sorority feels that grades are 
very important. We have a scholar- 
ship dinner each year where each 
girl’s dinner may be steak or hot 
dogs, depending on her grades for 
the previous semester.” 

Sigma Kappa placed first in 
Kappa Delta Washboard with their 
production of ‘‘Hilltopper 
Hayseeds.”’ 

Lam said she broke her foot in 
Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football 


ewsan, Vicki Bhecis, Carolyn Oldham, Freda Parker. Third 1 row: Donna Liv eee Jacki 


and although her team didn’t 
place, everyone had a good time. 

The sorority raised $350 with 
the Greenwood Optimists by 
operating a haunted house. It was 
the third year that the girls worked 
on the event that provides money 
for three philanthropies — the 
Maine Seacoast Mission, the 
American Farm School in Greece 
and the chapter endowment fund. 

Sigma Kappa took some Potter 
Christian School children roller 
skating and had a talent show in 
the spring to entertain people in 
local nursing homes. 

In early fall, the sisters went to 
the University of Alabama- 
Birmingham to help with the in- 
stallation of a new Sigma Kappa 
chapter. 

Western’s chapter received a na- 
tional award for its success in 
meeting rush quota. The local 
group was one of 11 chapters to 
receive the award. 


) 7 oe Phi Beta made President 
Donald Zacharias an 
honorary little brother on its 

Omega Delta Sweetheart Day in 

February. 

“We wanted to do something 
special for our little brothers and 
men who have helped the sorori- 
ty,’ president Missy Hogans, a 
Lexington senior, said. 

The theme for their founders 
day program was “The Finer 
Womanhood in ‘81.”’ 

The annual Mr. TKO (Technical 


acy Haynes, Cindy Williams, Stephani 


Knock Out) contest was sponsored 
by the chapter in February. ‘‘Men 
were judged on physique, talent 
and formal wear, and they had to 
answer a question from the 
judges,” Hagans said. 

Zeta Phi Beta also had the Little 
Miss Black Bowling Green pageant 
at the Garrett Conference Center. 
Louisville senior Debra Sistrunk 
said, “We sponsor this so little 


ladies can have a chance to show 
their talents to the community.” 
Chapters from Tennessee State, 
Austin Peay and Eastern Kentucky 
competed 
February. 
“One hundred to 200 people 


in a step show in 


ZETA PHI BETA — Front row: Debra 
Back row: Juanita Lusco, Missy Hagans, Rita Britton. 


usually show up to watch the 
show. It is a lot of fun,” Sistrunk 
said. 

“The best thing about the year 
was that even though we were 
small, we still did a lot of activities; 
we got a lot done,’’ Hagans said. 

Sistrunk said the best thing 
about Zeta Phi Beta to her was that 
“we have a lot of sisterly love. 
Along with the sistérhood, we all 
share responsibility. We are a true 
sisterhood.”’ 


SIGMA GAMMA RHO SISTERS line up to 
sing their sorority song to potential pledges. 
Four black sororities participated in their 
own formal rush at Garrett Conference 
Center in February. 


runk, Barbara White, Michelle Davis. 
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Interfraternity Council 
Alpha Gamma Rho 


Alpha Phi Alpha 
Delta Tau Delta 
Kappa Alpha 
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hen 230 men_ pledged 
greek fraternities, it was 
the culmination of one of 


the Interfraternity Council’s 
two major goals. 

“Our first goal was to try to get 
the largest pledge class ever,’ 
president Mike Stater, a Louisville 
junior, said. ‘After that, we would 
like to see some sort of plans for a 
fraternity row started.”’ 

Even though a fraternity row ap- 
peared to be years away, the coun: 
cil accomplished many projects in 
its efforts to enlarge the greek 


system. 
IFC, along with the Panhellenic 
Council, published a _ freshman: 


record containing the names, ad- 
dresses and interests of most 
freshmen. ‘This proved to be a 
valuable device for rush,”’ Stater 
said. 

The two groups also sponsored 
the greek academic awards 
banquet. 

At the banquet the council 
presented the first Donald 
Zacharias Scholarship which was 
to be awarded to a junior or senior 
fraternity member with the highest 
grade-point average. 


hile other fraternities 
were concerned about 
greek housing, it was the 


last thing on the mind of Alpha 
Gamma Rho. 


ALPHA GAMMA RHO — Front row: Randy Hamilton, Warren Sims, Kevin Jackson, Kevin Grace, Jeffrey Noel, George Thompson, 
Brian Milligan, Dennis Chinn. Second row: Mark Adams, Steve Goodman, Jeff Jones, Charles Steff, Steven Brier, Joseph Portaro, 
Richard Grant, Timothy Fowler, Robert Grant, Barry Thrasher, Joseph Sowder, Kirk Zobac, David Popham. Third row: Pablo Correa, 
Jeff Rice, Craig Cavanaugh, Danny Hawes, Powell Utley, Michael Alvey, Jim Buckner, Timothy Kanaly, Kerry Hart, Jeff Turner, Jeff 


The fraternity had not one, but 
two houses. At one of them, 11 
meals a week were served. 

“Forty-two of our 53 members 
live in one of the two houses. Most 
of the brothers eat there even if 
they don’t live in the house,” 
president David Chinn said. ‘Many 
of the guys eat here commissary 
style. They get out of class and eat 
here rather than going home.” 

And, not only are they 
concerned about their own houses, 
but the brothers of Alpha Gamma 
Rho also spent a weekend in the 
fall replacing broken windows, 
repairing doors and cleaning a 
home for battered wives. 

The fraternity spent time with 
the children from Potter Christian 
Home at least once a month. AGRs 
took the children to _ football 
games, hayrides and cookie-and- 
Kool-Aid parties at the fraternity 
house. They even coached Potter's 
track team. 

Two $100 scholarships were 
presented to fraternity brothers for 
academic achievements. 


Ipha Phi Alpha is now in 
At 10th year at Western. 
One of the highlights of 
the year was the awarding of the 
Martin Luther King Jr. 
Scholarship. 

The brothers celebrated the 
scholarship with a banquet honor- 
ing. chapter alumni. The scholar- 
ship was awarded to the black 
freshman with the highest grade- 
point average. 

“What we tried to do was to give 
the sports awards to not necessari- 
ly the best player, but to the per- 
son we thought was the best 
athlete,’ Mike Hughes, 
ington senior, said. 


A BEDTIME STORY is a pledge project for 
Kappa Alpha pledges. Campbellsville junior 
Garry Gupton told Gilbert Hall director Mary 
Atkinson a story and gave her a goodnight 
kiss. Tuck-in service could be bought for $1. 


a Lex- 


The celebrations took place dur- 
ing the fraternity’s Alpha Week. 
During the week, the fraternity 
also sponsored their annual 
fashion show, with all proceeds go- 
ing to the King scholarship. 

The Alpha Phi Alpha members 
took children~from the Potter 
Christian Home to many home 
football and basketball games. 

In March, the chapter sponsored 
a regional planning convention 
where members of all the state 
Alpha Phi Alpha chapters met. 


White. 


Estes, Jimmy Reecer, David McKinney, J. D. Proffitt. Back row: Robert Sanger, Dale Harmon, Dale Westerfield, David Swetmon, 
Don Johnson, J. D. Shoulders, Grover Towler, Joel Arnold, Christopher Alvey, Joe Estes, Tom Wheatley, Timothy Cottingham, Ran 


dy Anderson. 


eorganization for many 
Re organizations has 

been the major goal besides 
increasing membership. 

But for Delta Tau Delta, a ma 
jor part of its reorganization involv- 
ed moving into a new house. 

President Dave Hoffmann, a 
Fort Mitchell sophomore, viewed 
the move as being unique. 

“Our new house is in the coun- 
try, and that is different,” Hoff- 
mann said. 

The brothers re-established con- 


EPR 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA — Front row: Richard Lattimore, Joe Harris, 
McLeod, Phil Carter. Second row: Ernie Ellis, Glenward Hayden, Michae 
Michael Hughes. Back row: Pinto Robertson, James Foster, Darry 


tact with their national head- 
quarters during the year. 

The members are excited about 
the chapter's potential. ‘We have 
great expectations for the future of 
our fraternity,’ Lee Grace, a 
Southgate freshman, said. 

During Homecoming the Delts 
played the chapter from Middle 
Tennessee State in flag football. 
The annual game has been a five- 
year tradition and Western’s 
chapter has. won the traveling 
trophy each year. 


, sem Kevin Bruton, Ron Millick, Lee Grace, Kenny Freeman, J. R. Reamy, 
> :E G. hoe a oe hoves eu Len Kupferle, J.P Siemens. 


s the youngest fraternity at 

Western, the Kappa 

Alpha order has been mak- 
ing leaps in membership. 

Alumni and active membership 
was up to 70. 

For the second consecutive 
semester, the organization’s fall 
pledge class made the highest 
grade-point average of all fraterni- 
ty pledge classes. 

“The goal of a Kappa Alpha 
order is to be a _ perfect 
gentleman,” president Todd Lowe, 


— Jim Gensheimer 


a Bowling Green junior, said. ‘‘The 
members pride themselves on be- 
ing gentlemen in honor of the 
fraternity’s Southern Heritage.”’ 

In January the fraternity had its 
annual Convivian Banquet, honor- 
ing the birthday of its spiritual 
founder, Robert E. Lee. 

The KAs celebrated Old South 


Week in April. James 
Dockemeyer, an Owensboro 
junior, said the week ‘‘celebrated 


what our fraternity is all about.” 
The week included mixers, a lawn 


party at the Hobson Grove House 
and the Dixie Ball formal. 

Dockemeyer said members 
dressed in Confederate outfits, and 
their dates wore Southern-belle 
dresses with hoop skirts. The 
members went across campus 
serenading their dates. 


POTTER HOME CHILDREN are treated to 
a Christmas party by the Interfraternity 
Council. John Mark Fones, a Franklin junior 
and a Sigma Alpha Epsilon, talks to one boy 
while the children were given cookies. 


INTERFRATERNITY COUNCIL — Front row: Tony Thomas, Dave Payne, David Sturgeon, Todd Stokes. 
Second row: Carlos Tatum, Randy Bracey, Timothy Kanaly, James Dockemeyer. Back row: Glenward 


Hayden, Marc Johnson, Troy Powell, Chris Zirkelbach. 


KAPPA ALPHA — Front row: Matthew Hunter, James Dockemeyer, 

Shaughnessy, Lori Share, Bruce Olson, David Brady, Jeffery Hines. Second row: Garry Gupton, Chris Copas, 

Kelley Rushing, Mark Deeb, Jeff Koller, John Gaines, Chad Dockemeyer, Dennis Young, Alan Beaty, David 

Muffett. Third row: Ray Kennedy, David Bryant, Mark Major, Dan Cooksey, Michael Goodman, Thomas Ned- 

videk, Stephen Wilkins, Eric Thornton, Ben Hicks, Greg Jacobs. Back row: Charles Bright, Carl Smith, 
Devgies Beaty, Robert Goodrich, Todd Lowe, Matthew Costello, Gregory Fields, Bill Garrison: 


Bradley Sublett, Douglas 
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KAPPA ALPHA PSI — Front row: Slim Means, A. J. Jackson, James Logan. Back row: Nick Cosby, T. 
George, Dick Manley. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


KAPPA SIGMA — Front row: Todd Oliver, Lou Menetrey, Michael Pickens, Randy Runk, Thomas 
Dooley, David Sneed. Second row: Eric Deitrick, William Lucaitis, Gary Norman, Tod Adams, Jody 
Bingham, Greg Hartung, Mark Brown. Third row: Corey Dunn, David Baulch, Randy Schwartz, Jeffrey 
Bowling, Gary Crenshaw, Charles Miracle. Fourth row: Scott Troop, Brooks Barvoets, Rodney Thomas, 
Eric Bermel, Joe Bollinger, Bob Funkhouser, Randy Earls. Back row: Steve Nicholson, James Combs, 
Ray Goff, Mark Wallace, Rusty Marlett, Rick Seso, Eric Taylor, Timothy Lucas. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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bright,”’ 


Kappa Alpha Psi 
Kappa Sigma 


Lambda Chi Alpha 
Omega Psi Phi 


Main 
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chievement through com- 
Anns service was Kappa 

Alpha Psi’s motto for the 
year. 

The brothers tutored seventh 
graders at McNeil Elementary 
School to prepare the students for 
the transition to junior high school. 

“Most of the students are quite 
Tommy George, a 
Paducah senior, said. ‘‘Some just 
need individual attention that a 
teacher can’t give them.”’ 

More than 150 youths from the 
New Bethel Baptist Church and 
the surrounding community were 
guests of the fraternity at its an- 
nual Halloween party in Garrett 
Conference Center. 

The Kappas also took Brownies 
and Boy Scouts to a football game 
in the fall. 

In April, Kappa Week kept 
members busy with skating par- 
ties, displays, pool tournaments, a 
step show and the formal Kappa 
Ball open to all students. 

“Almost all of the finances for 
the activities come from fraternity 
dues,’ George said. ‘‘The brothers 
make the sacrifice to pay higher 


STEPPING AFTER a football game, Omega 
Psi Phi brothers wear metallic boots. Sidney 
Ware, Marion Wingo, Robert Bruce, Darrell 
VanLeer, and Andre Sanders performed their 
show for the crowd after Homecoming. 


dues because they realize it is a 
responsibility.” 

“The key to our fraternity is to 
inspire service in the public in- 
terest,’’ George said. 


iring cannons is not 
Pevevere’ way of having fun, 

but for Kappa Sigma, it has 
long been a tradition. 

During the year, the Kappa Sigs 
not only fired the cannon at home 
football games, but also at com- 
munity events — they used it at 
the Wendy’s 10-kilometer race. 

The cannon has not been an in- 
expensive tradition. ‘It costs $10 
to $15 each time it’s fired,”’ Randy 
Runk, a Lexington senior, said. 

Kappa Sigs placed fourth in in- 
tramural football. Jody Bingham, a 
sophomore from Chambersburg, 
Pa., won first place in intramural 
singles tennis while Phenn Dooley, 
a Middlesboro freshman, placed 
third. 

The fall pledge class was the 
second largest on campus with 28 
members. The pledges, along with 
Kappa Delta sorority pledges, had 
a Halloween party for under- 
privileged children. 


The brothers sent money to the 
Heart Fund, their national philan- 
thropy, and to Boys Town. They 
also had picnics and _ softball 
games for the children from Potter 
Christian Home. 


| ambda Chi Alpha kidnap- 
ped Bowling Green Mayor 

Harold Miller to raise money 
for Easter Seals and the Salvation 
Army. 

The fraternity collected $2,100, 
according to Dennis Holt, a Bur- 
lington sophomore. Holt said his 
organization probably would have 
raised more money “‘if we had had 
the news coverage we tried to 


y Hai ey Alan dg 
ony McCrory, Christopher Cunningham, Mike 
ill Lancaster, Roy Bax: 

lark Sansom, Phillip 


: Glenn Humphre 
iknight, Glen Casada. Fourth ro 


get.” 

Lambda Chi captured its second 
greek all-sports trophy, winning 
championships in intramural golf 
and singles racketball and placing 
second in intramural flag football 
and swimming. 

President David Harbison, a 
Bowling Green sophomore, said, 
“If we win the award again, we are 
going to retire the trophy.”’ 

The fraternity featured Lt. Gov. 
Martha Layne Collins as a special 
guest at a faculty tea in October. 
Other activities included a second- 
place finish in the Kappa Delta 
Washboard Jamboree with their 
act, ‘“‘A Country Jamboree.” Their 
“All-Star Commercial’ placed 
second in Chi Omega November 
Nonsense. 

“The Lambda Chis pride 
themselves on individuality and 
building character by working 
together and learning from each 
other,”’ Holt said. 


he brothers of Omega Psi 
Phi stepped up to honors. 
The fraternity steps after 


many football games in front of 
the university center and perform- 


Colter, David Suggs. 


William Dunham, Mark Pichea. Fifth row: Barry Pruitt, 
_ovan. Back row: aey ee ae Brehmer, 


OMEGA PSI PHI — Front oe Darryl Van Leer, Andre Sanders, Robert Bruce, 
Marion Wingo. Back row: Marc Johnson, Thomas Smith, Exum Somerville, Ronald 


— Tresa Megenity 


“ALL-STAR COMMERCIALS” win 
Lambda Chi Alpha second place in Chi 
Omega’s November Nonsense. The J-ambda 
Chis lampooned popular commercials in the 
variety competition. 


ed many other stepping shows one 
at Middle Tennessee State Univer- 
sity in December. 

Robert Bruce, a sophomore 
from Louisville, said the fraternity 
won first place in the off-campus 
division over the chapters from 
Kentucky and Tenressee. 

This was the first year the frater- 
nity sponsored a double-header 
basketball game with the brothers 
of Kappa Alpha Psi. Bruce said the 
actives and the alumni from the 
fraternities each played a game. 

“We won the active game,” he 
said. Money from the event was 
given to several charities. 

The Omegas were nationally 
known for their support of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
the National Negro College Fund. 

“This year we donated $100 to 
the National Negro College Fund,” 
Bruce said. “‘We think it’s a 
worthwhile cause.”’ 
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| he children at Panorama 
boarding school saw their 
first stepping show when 
the brothers of Phi Beta Sigma 
performed. 

The Sigmas traditionally step 
after the Homecoming game or 
after football games where 
Western plays rivals Eastern or 
Austin Peay. The brothers brought 
the Chi Omega November 


fittest 
CT a 


maninnii 
» mye 


Brashear, Bryan Gray, John Hopper. 


Nonsense crowd to a standing ova- 


tion with their stepping 
performance. 
Gila lienwy~s lovereh Winlayeri 


chaperones taking them to the 
game,’ Wesley Dobbins said. ‘We 
just wanted to help them enjoy 
their evening out and get in the 
spirit of things.” 

In January, the fraternity work: 
ed for the Cerebral Palsy Telethon 
at a local television station. Presi- 
dent Steve Reed was awarded a 
plaque on the program for selling 
the most tickets in a raffle that 
raised money for the telethon. 


hi Delta Theta enjoyed a 

P record 100-percent growth 
with the fall pledge class. 

Mike Stater, a Louisville junior, 

said, ‘‘We pledged a man for every 


active member we had.” 
The fraternity also celebrated its 


— Todd Buchanan 


PHI BETA SIGMA — Front row: Tony Wells, Jimmy Vance, Felicia Couch, Angela Moore, Wesley Dobbins, — 
Freddy Perkins, Dede Allen. Back row: Raynard Byrd, Stevenson Reed, Tommy Smith, James Haire, Tim 


largest Homecoming attendance 
with 60 alumni. present at the 


chapter's 15th anniversary 
celebration. 
The morning before the 


Homecoming game, the chapter 
honored their alumni with a 
brunch. Chapter alumnus Billy Ed- 
wards, head trainer for the 
Western men’s basketball team, 
was elected chapter adviser. 

In the fall the Phi Delts began 
upgrading their house and lawn by 
painting and landscaping. 

“We realized that if a fraternity 
owns a house, it must be main- 
tained,”’ Stater said. “‘It’s becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for greeks 
to find areas in which to buy 
housing.” 

The chapter worked with the 
Big Brothers by sponsoring a pic- 
nic and an outing. The brothers 
also ran a spongethrowing booth 
at a muscular dystrophy carnival 
in the fall. 

President Ken Payne, an 
Elizabethtown junior, said he 
thought Phi Delta Theta was dif- 
ferent from other fraternities. 


“We're just a bunch of guys try- 
ing to get through college and 
have a good time doing it,’’ Payne 
said. 


i Kappa Alpha saw its 
membership rise to a level 
which hadn't been attained 


since its early days when the 
chapter had a 33-man fall pledge 


AN OAKLAND TOUCHDOWN has many 
Pi Kappa Alpha brothers and their friends 
cheering as they watch a game in the living 
room of their house on College Street. Some 
people were enthusiastic when the Raiders 
won over the Philadelphia Eagles, but other 
Pikes weren't too happy. 


class, Alan Hurt, a senior from 
Summer Shade, said. 
The Pikes’ red firetruck con- 


tinued to roll — appearing in the 
Homecoming parade, the Bowling 
Green Christmas parade, and a 
greek march up College Street 
before the Eastern football game. 

The fraternity was the first ever 
to win both the Kappa Delta 
Washboard and November 
Nonsense, and it won them with its 
shows ‘‘Along the Country Roads 
with PiKA’ and “Stars of our 
Childhood.” 

“Shoot ‘em up Toppers,” the 
fraternity’s homecoming float, was 
built with the help of the Alpha 
Omicron Pi sorority, received the 
Red Towel Award for third place 
and was first among greek entires. 

The chapter placed fourth in 
overall grade-point average. The 
two previous semesters it had also 
placed in the competition. 

For the second year in a row, the 
Pikes answered telephones for 24 
hours at the WKCT Cystic Fibrosis 
Telethon. They also contributed to 
the national telethon in January. 

Another event for the Pikes 
came at Christmastime, when they 
rang bells for the Salvation Army. 


The brothers took about 20 kids 
from the local Big Brother and 
Sister program to a Hilltopper foot- 
ball game. 

The Pikes’ major fund-raising ac- 
tivity was the selling of programs 
and red towels at football and 
basketball games. They sponsored 
a number of dances at the Alibi, a 
nightclub on Adams Street. 

In March, the group held its an- 
nual. Founders’ Day celebration 
followed by a spring formal at the 
Land Between The Lakes. 


' 


te 


or some, being in a small 
fraternity could be a liability. 
But Pi Kappa Phi presi- 
dent Carlos Tatum doesn't see it 
that way. 

“Being small is a hindrance in 
some aspects, but in the long run it 
means we work just a bit harder,”’ 
Tatum said. 

The work paid off for the Pi Kap- 
pa Phi brothers because they had 
the fraternities’ highest overall 
grade-point average for the fall 
semester. Their 2.6203 average 
enabled them to beat Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon for first place. 

‘Academics was the main thing 
we tried to excel at this semester,” 
Tatum, a Central City senior, said. 

At the greek academic awards 


. banquet Gregg Nicks, a junior 


from Jackson, Tenn., was 
presented the Donald Zacharias 
Scholarship for his 3.9 cumulative 
grade-point average. The award is 
given to the fraternity member 
with the highest cumulative 
average. 

The Pi Kappa Phi brothers have 
been trying to strengthen their 
alumni relations by publishing two 
newsletters and holding a 
Founders’ Day banquet. ‘These 
were designed to let the alumni 
know that we care,’ Tatum said. 

A car wash and an aluminum 
can drive helped raise money for 
operation P.U.S.H., an organization 
that raises money for building 
playground equipment for han- 
dicapped children. 


A CAST for a broken leg can turn into a graf- 
fiti board. Richard Schultz, a Louisville 
sophomore, got his cast signed by a fellow 
fraternity member at the Phi Delta Theta par- 
ty. Hopkinsville sophomore Claudia Erich 
sat beside him. 


Pp ‘KAPPA PHI — Front row: Bert Patte 
Douglas Wilke Back row: 
Michael Walters, Bob Miller, 


. Elrod | 


» STEVE PSOn 
cks, Christopher Kirtley, Carlos Tatum, 
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SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON — Front row: Gabe Hernandez, William Johnson, Timothy Newson, John 
Fones, Becky Rue, Jeffery Morris, Alfred Dent, David Fairleigh. Second row: Gordon Shaw, Ronald Kir- 
by, Thomas Daugherty, Barry Morgan, Thomas Brieske, Brent Thornton, Michael Burke. Third row: 
Jack Valentine, Larry Plunkett, William Maynard, David Rue, William Borders, Craig Hoffer, Scott 
Sanders, Thomas Keck, August Fugate. Fourth row: John Wehlage, Russell Skog, Michael Riggs, Jef- 
fery Glover, John Perkins, James McCord, John Outlaw, William Turmer. Back row: James Brumfield, 
Casey Callis, John Gum, Richard Poling, Steven Goodrum, Allen Norvell, Robert Archer. 


— Chris Clark 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Sigma Chi 


Sigma Nu 
Sigma Phi Epsilon 


Main 
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ith more than 100 alumni 

attending, Sigma Alpha 

Epsilon celebrated its 
largest and most successful 
homecoming ever. The fraternity 
combined its 15th anniversary on 
campus with the Homecoming 
activities. 

“By seeing all of our alumni 
come back during Homecoming, | 
see that the brotherhood of SAE 
stays with you for the rest of your 
life,"” John Perkins, a senior from 
Bowling Green, said. 

The fraternity received the Reed 
Morgan Award for excellence for 
the third consecutive year. It plac- 
ed second for highest fraternity 


grade-point average. The SAEs 
placed third in Kappa Delta 
Washboard. 


They sponsored the Muscular 
Dystrophy Dance-a-thon with 
Alpha Omicron Pi sorority. The 
SAEs took 15 children from the 
Potter Christian Home on a 
Christmas shopping spree and 
worked nightly at the March of 
Dimes Haunted House, Other 
community projects they 
participated in included answering 
telephones for the Cerebral Palsy 
Telethon and working at the War 


A CUT beside Tom Nord's eye is treated by 
Jeffersontown sophomore Jack Quire. Nord, 
a senior from Dale, Ind., was injured in Sigma 
Nus football game against the Sigma Chis. 
He played outside linebacker. 


oot 


SIGMA CHI — Front row: Tim Tucker, Scott Blann, Mark Johnson, Beth Metzker, Eric Sack, Joseph 
Booher, Brian Detring. Second row: Randy Bracy, Jimmy Gibson, Jeff Ross, Bradley Rhein, Jeffrey White 
Dave Payne, Rex Wetherill. Back row: Steven Sisler, Gary Wellinghurst, Gregory McDonald, Kevin Lorton. 
Scott Williams, Charles Peden, David StClair. ‘ 


$4,000 on 


ren County Arts Commission's 
Octoberfest. 

The SAEs have 73 members, 
and some brothers are members of 
the varsity golf, football, rugby, 
tennis and swim teams. Three are 
varsity cheerleaders and one is the 
Big Red mascot alternate. 

The fraternity continued its 
tradition of running the football to 
the Murray State game when they 
presented the ball to Coach Jimmy 
Feix. 

President Dale Augenstein, an 
Owensboro senior, said, "We bank 
on tradition. Things that took 
place 15 years ago in the chapter 
we still do.” 


r [= brothers of Sigma Chi 
added a new game room and 
fixed up their basement as 

part of house improvement during 

the fall. 

“We spent approximately 
new roofing and 
redecoration of the house,” vice 
president Scott Blann, a Bowling 
Green sophomore, said. 

Jamie Hargrove, a chapter alum- 
nus from Milton, was first runner- 
up in the contest for the Balfour 
Award, an award given to the most 
outstanding undergraduate Sigma 
Chi in the United States. The 
award was presented in August at 
Texas Tech University.” 

“For Homecoming we had an 
open bar at the house Friday night 
and a dance at the Delafield Com- 
munity Center Saturday night,”’ 
Dave Payne, a junior from Burl- 
ington, N.C., said. 

They sponsored Derby Week — 
a week of activities in which the 
sororities competed. At the end of 
the week, a Derby Darlin’ beauty 
contest and a Derby Dance were 
sponsored. The proceeds from the 
Derby went to their national 
philanthropy, the Wallace 


Children’s Home. 

The Sigma Chis participated in 
Kappa Delta Washboard with their 
act called “California Cowboy,” 
and in November Nonsense with a 
“Tribute to Elvis.”’ 

Among their 58 members, Jim 
Gibson, a Brownsville junior, was a 
varsity cheerleader and Mark 
Greer, a Hodgenville junior, was 
Western's mascot Big Red. 


hen Sigma Nu won the 

intramural football cham- 

pionship against Lambda 
Chi Alpha, it was a highlight of the 
year, but it didn’t match their feel- 
ing when they broke the winning 
streak of rival fraternity Sigma 
Chi. 

In August, the brothers perform- 
ed their 1979 November Nonsense 
skit at the Grand Chapter, Sigma 
Nus national convention. 

“Some people from national 
saw our skit and asked us to per- 
form at Grand Chapter,” vice 
president David Butler, a Clarkson 
senior, said. 

“The convention was in Atlanta, 
Ga. They paid our room, board and 
gas,” he continued. ‘‘About 30 
brothers went.” 

Dr. Randall Capps, assistant to 
President Donald Zahcarias, was 
elected national chairman during 
the event. Capps is the local 
chapter adviser. 

At Homecoming the fraternity 
had an alumni banquet where 


Maurice Littlefield, executive 
director for Sigma Nu, and Capps 
spoke. 


More than 100 alumni attended 
the banquet, which also marked 
the chapter's 15th anniversary. 

Sigma Nu won the Alpha Gam- 
ma Rho Basketball Invitational 
Tournament in the spring. 

Proceeds from the Powder Puff 
Football Classic, which the frater- 


nity sponsored, were invested in 


their scholarship fund. 
S took a major project in the 

fall when they bought a new 
house at 1317 Kentucky St. 

President Jerry Shilts, an Irv- 
ington junior, said the group con- 
verted the six-bedroom house into 
an 11-bedroom dwelling where 17 
brothers could live. 

Warren Bishop, a freshman from 
Wyckoff, N.J., said the group also 
planned to convert the garage into 
a library where “‘there would be 
quiet-hour rules along with no 
eating or drinking,”’ he said. 

The brothers held a backyard 
pig roast after the season's first 
home football game. 

The Sig Eps celebrated 
Homecoming by’ honoring their 
alumni with a champagne 
breakfast before the ballgame. 


igma Phi Epsilon under- 


Afterward, the fraternity had an 
awards banquet at the Holidome. 


The brothers built their 
Homecoming float, ‘Don't Fiddle 
with the Toppers,” along with Phi 
Mu sorority. Their Homecoming 
queen candidate, Jennifer Lierley, 
a senior from Clarksville, Tenn., 
tied for first runner-up. 

The Sig Eps received third place 
in Chi Omega’s November 
Nonsense with their version of 
“Westside Story.” They also par- 
ticipated in intramural football, 
softball, basketball and swimming. 

As a yearly community service 
project, the fraternity sold 
Christmas trees for the Optimist 
Club. In January, 14 brothers were 
honored for their academic ex- 
cellence at the greek academic 
awards banquet. 


A FEW FRATERNITY militants present 
their hostage at a Sigma Phi Epsilon party. 
Militant freshmen Scott Johnson from 
Beaver Dam and David Wimsatt from 
Louisville, exhibit hostage Richard Bansemer 
from Hendersonville, Tenn. The party was 
held on the 329th day of the hostage crisis. 


— Steve Lowry 
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eople are the core of conversions, adaptations, adjustments. 
p By working students paid for part of their college 
education. By saving they made the money last longer. 
_Dorm residents found it easy to be involved. But of those who 
moved as upperclassmen, many lost contact with the campus 
after class. 

A senior who wanted to be a doctor instead spent his time in a 
Louisville hospital training to be a nurse. 

A junior changed his major from business to special education 
so he could do something he enjoyed, working with children who 
have learning disabilities. 

A freshman is going to college after an operation that saved his 
life. 

Another senior used her internship at a major magazine to 
become more knowledgeable about the fashion world. 

Students changed; they adapted. 


Inside 
32] ROLAND GIBBONS — tne man 


behind the pen in College Heights Herald cartoons 
takes his farewell. 


332 SHERMAN WILLIAMS — nursing 


gave him a chance to have a medical career and a 
family life. 


338 BETSY BOGDAN — persistence paid 


_ off with a New York City internship at Seventeen 
magazine. 


350 JONATHAN NEWBY — specia! 


education lets him practice something he learned 
at home — love of children. 


362 JIM HOLTON — in radio or television, 


he wants to be the best he can. 


374 RANDY DAILEY — a heart transplant 


changed his life and his outlook. 


ON A CRUMPLED BAG over a friend's head, Mike Fox, a junior from Nashville, Tenn., draws eyebrows for a 
mask. Fox and Jene Hayes, a junior from Chicago, Ill., were in front of Pearce-Ford Tower. 
- — Jim Gensheimer 


Involvement is the seniors’ . 


Secret to success 


nvolvement at Western can range from attending 
every Thursday night party to watching every home 
football or basketball game. 

And graduation can be a time students ask if they 
made the most of their years in college. 

‘“‘Western’s such a suitcase college that if you’re not 
involved in something, then you end up going home on 
the weekends,” Alan Hurt said. 

The English major from Summer Shade joined a 
fraternity to meet people, but other seniors played 
sports, joined clubs and went to parties. 

“IT transferred to Western because there’s so much 
more to do here than at the other school I used to go to,” 
Bobby Ogden, a Louisville industrial technology major, 
said. ‘‘Students here get together to do more things.”’ 

‘“‘There’s more of a variety of activities to choose from 
in college than there was in high school,’”’ Anna White, a 
Louisville public relations major, said. “If you don’t enjoy 
one campus activity, there’s always another.”’ 

‘| got involved for the fun of it,’’ Kyle Day said. 


But the Villa Hills communication major also joined 
campus Clubs for another reason. ‘‘I also got involved for 
the practical reason that it will look good on my 
resumé,” he said. 

Mark Hebert, a communication major from Fairport, 
N.Y., didn’t know anyone at Western when he came 
here four years ago, so he said he got involved in cam- 
pus activities. 

“It’s a lot easier to meet people at football games and 
parties than it is just sitting around in your dorm room,’ 
he said. 

Intramural sports were another way some students 
got out of their rooms. 

“| played intramural football for four years. | love it,”’ 
Mark Held, a geography major from Louisville, said. 

“Playing intramurals and partying made my four 
years at Western a lot easier,’ Mark Seifert, an 
Evansville, Ind., marketing major, said. 

“| probably would have been bored into quitting 
school if | wasn’t involved in something.” L 


ABDOL ABBASNEZHAD, engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

JUDY ABNEY, math 

Calhoun 

SHERRY ADAMS, marketing 

Elkton 

KARIM AHMADI, mech. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

PATRICIA L. ALEXANDER, elem. ed. 
Irvington 

SANDRA J. ALEXANDER, special ed. 
Greenfield, Ohio 


KERRY ALLEN, speech path. 
Cadiz 

VIVIAN M. ALLEN, ag.-dairy sci. 
Sebree 

ANN E. ALLGOOD, journalism 
Louisville 

DARLENE ALLGOOD, ag. ed. 
Custer 

BASSIM Y. ALMASSOUD, engin. tech. 
Abu Dhabi 

JUDY AMBS, nursing 
Owensboro 


RANDALL ANDERSON JR.., bus. admin. 
Hamilton, Ohio 

EMEKA ANENE, accounting 
Awka, Nigeria 

TONIA Y. ANTHONY, bus. mgt. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

KEVIN D. ANTLE, agriculture 
Russell Springs 

RUTH A. ANTLE, art 

Russell Springs 

MICHAEL A. AOUN, biology 
Florissant, Mo. 


MARY A. APPLEBY, tex. and cloth. 
Bowling Green 

RICHARD L. APPLEBY, engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

BRENT K. ARRITT, broadcasting 
Upper Saddle River, N.J. 

SALAH ASHQOR, mech. engin. 
Tripoli, Libya 

PHOEBE A. BAHER, bus. ed. 
Maysville 

STACEE BAHLER, med. records tech. 
Anderson, Ind. 


Seniors / Abbasnezhad-Bahler 


ETHEL BAILEY, sociology 

Allensville 

VICTORIA BAINES, broadcasting 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

JANE BAIRD, elem. ed. 

Utica 

DENISE BAKER, tex. and cloth 

Henderson 

CYNTHIA G. BAKKER, bio. and dent. hygiene 
Bowling Green 

CHESTER BALDWIN, draft and design tech. 
Livermore 


KATHRYN L. BALLARD, theater 
Louisville 

CHERI L. BANKS, dent. hygiene 
Western Springs, Ill. 

TIMOTHY M. BARRON, accounting 


Henderson 

MILDRED BASHAM, accounting 
Hawesville, 

GINA G. BATES, elem. ed. 
Morgantown 

DONNA F. BAXLEY, accounting 
Hartford 

JEFF BAXLEY, bus. admin. 
Hartford 

JUDY BEARD, math and psychology 
Hartford 

KEVIN BECKMAN, marketing 
Louisville 

CHARLIE BEELER, agriculture 
Spring Lick 


MIKE BELCHER, phys. ed. 
Bowling Green 

ANNE B. BELL, speech path. 
Springfield, Tenn. 


LAWRENCE BELL, recreation 
Owensboro 

REBECCA BELL, social work 
Hopkinsville 

SANDY BELT, perf. arts- dance 
Sullivan 

STEVIE E. BENSON, photojourn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

WILMA L. BENSON, music ed. 
New Albany, Ind. 

ALAN BENTLEY, accounting 
Gamaliel 


DOUG BERG, info. systems 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

RALPH BERGMANN, com. and fine art 
Louisville 

MARY K. BERST, acct. and govt. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

ROGER M. BERRYMAN, finance 
Bowling Green 

THOMAS A. BESHEAR, journalism 
Dawson Springs 

BRENT BIDEAU, speech 

Bowling Green 


JOY BILLINGSLEY, elem. ed. 
Glasgow 

BEVERLY BISHOP, elem. ed. 
Glasgow 

BEVERLY BLAINE, phys. ed. 
Hopkinsville 

KEVIN W. BLAINE, ag. bus. 
Owensboro 

CHARLES A. BLAIR, marketing 
Columbus, Ohio 

BILL BLINCOE, comm. and speech 
Bowling Green 


TAMMY BOATMAN, special ed. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

STEVE BOEHM,, journ., hist. and psych. 
Louisville 

MARY D. BOEMKER, recreation 
Louisville 

BETSY BOGDAN tex. and cloth. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

LINDA A. BONE, business 
Bowling Green 

JOYCE M. BOONE, med. tech. 
Howardstown 


SANDRA J. BOONE, bus. admin. 
Leitchfield 

JOSEPH M. BORDERS, bus. admin. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

TERESA BORDERS, elem. ed. 
Shelbyville 

TOM BOTKIN, hist. and relig. 
Bowling Green 

ELIZABETH A. BOTTOM, special ed. 
Russell Springs 

ALLISON A. BOYD, int. design 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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RICHARD A. BOZARTH, accounting 
Hartford 

JULIE BRADFORD, nursing 

Bowling Green 

STEVE BRANDON, bus. admin. 
Rome, Ga. 

WILBERT BRANHAM, elem. ed. and art 
Columbia 

CHRIS BRAY, journalism 

Louisville 

JEANNIE BRAY, bus. ed. 

Round Hill 


DAVID R. BREWER, pub. rel. and rec. 
Bowling Green 

LYNDA BRISCOE, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 

WILLIAM S. BRISCOE, speech 
Bowling Green 

PAM BRODARICK, recreation 
Louisville 

VIRGINIA BROTHERS, elem. ed. 
Bardstown 

DAVID A. BROWN, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


PAMELA J. BROWN, int. design 
Owensboro 

ROBERT L. BROWN, agriculture 
Woodburn 

SERITA C. BROWN, accounting 
Beaver Dam 

STANLEY BROWN, special ed. 
Central City 

YVONNE R. BROWN, broadcasting 
LaGrange 

MARY BROWNING, excep. child ed. and comm. 
Lebanon 


SANDY BRUCE, bus. ed. 
Hopkinsville 

SANDY BRYAN, speech and comm. disorders 
New Haven 

SHAWN R. BRYANT, econ. and acct. 
Glasgow 

JIM BUCKNER, biology 

Franklin 

MARIE E. BUNCE, sociology 
Louisville 

LINDA BUNCH, home ec. ed. 
Bowling Green 


DAN BURBACH, govt. and mass comm. 
Dickeyville, Wis. 

JOHN T. BURCH II, bio. and chem. 
Mons, Belgium 

JOHN BURKITT, biology 

Portland, Tenn. 

MARY J. BURi4S, learning and beh. disorders 
Auburn 

RICKY BUSH, ind. tech. 

Austin 

ROBIN BUTLER, bio. and med. tech. 
Louisville 


DAVID A. BUTTS, civil engin. tech. 
Glasgow 

KIMBERLY BYRAM, government 
Russell Springs 

ELIZABETH CALLOWAY, biology 
Louisville 

CARRIE L. CAMBRON, advertising 
Louisville 

REBECCA L. CAMPBELL, elem. ed. 
Winchester 

TONY CANNON, journalism 
Morgantown 


JORGE M. CARDENAS, bio. and chem. 
Sogamoso, Colombia 

JUAN M. CARDENAS, bio. and chem. 
Sogamoso, Colombia 

AVA M. CARLOTTA, theater 

Florence 

JEFFREY B. CARMAN, broadcasting 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

ANN CARTER, accounting 

Glasgow 

CAROLYN S. CARTER, chem. and math 
Leitchfield 


KATHLEEN CARTER, elem. ed and psych. 
Owensboro 

PAMELA J. CARTER, elem. ed. 

Glasgow 

PATRICIA G. CARTER, speech and theater 
Hawesville 

STEVEN A. CARTER, bio. and speech 
Hardinsburg 

VONDELL CARTER, elem. ed. 
Tompkinsville 

RHONDA K. CARY, ind. tech. 

Burkesville 
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' Rollo Gibbons had 


As artist 
for the Herald 


oland Gibbons was nestled in an old 
blue armchair in his apartment, a 
makeshift drawing board on his lap. 
“This isn’t going to be as easy as | thought it 
was going to be,” he said. It was Tuesday night, 
and Gibbons was starting to do another cartoon 
for the editorial page of the College Heights 
Herald — as he had been doing for nearly four 
years. 
“| want to stay away from clichés,"’ Gibbons 
said. *‘] can’t think of any clichés right now, but 


_ | want to stay away from 'em."’ He grinned. The 


twice-weekly cartoon doesn't come as easily as 
it used to, and this one was coming harder than 
most. It was an illustration for a commentary 
on the difficulty of an astronomy class. 

Gibbons continued to sketch. Heart’s ‘‘White 
Lightning and Wine’”’ came from the speakers in 
each corner of the room; music is necessary in 
Gibbon’s artistic formula — anything from 
Beethoven to Led Zeppelin to José Feliciano. 

He looked up after a long time. “My first idea 
is one for Ernie Bushmiller,’’ he © said. 
(Bushmiller, the cartoonist who draws the long: 
running ‘‘Nancy”’ comic strip, is one of Gib- 
bons’ favorite targets for criticism.) 

“I’ve got two guys walking along and they 
see another guy — a student — with little stars 
circling his head. First guy says to the second 
guy, ‘I think Fred’s had too much astronomy 
... he’s seeing stars!’ ’’ Silence, he is nis own 
worst critic. 


Gibbons disappeared downstairs for a few 
minutes — stalling for time — and came back 
with three manila envelopes bulging with car- 
toons. ‘These are all the cartoons I’ve ever 
done,” he said. “‘It's fun to get these out.'’ He 
flipped through the drawings, pausing over a 
favorite, rushing past a bad one with a grimace. 

“| don't really enjoy doing the cartoons any 
more,’ he said. ‘The only reason | like it is 
because of the discipline. | like knowing that 
every Sunday and Tuesday night, | have to doa 
cartoon.” 

“I just try to make them funny most of the 
time,’ he said. Gibbons started drawing in high 
school. He took an art class (he was president 
of the art club at Meade County High School) 
and found that he had talent. He came to col- 
lege in the fall of 1977 and started drawing for 
the Herald within two weeks of the beginning of 
the semester. He’s been doing two cartoons a 
week ever since. 

He has been doing his cartoons for the Herald 
on a freelance basis, charging $6 per drawing. 
He’s also done illustrations for the Talisman 
and the Herald Magazine; the Magazine has 
been his favorite publication to draw for. Last 
year he took first place in original illustration in 
Kentucky Intercollegiate Press Association 
competition for art in the Magazine's “The 
"70's: A Quiet Revolution” section. 

Still going through the pile of cartoons, some 
yellowing now, he paused over one featuring 


Four drawn-out years 


former Western president Dero Downing; the 
caption is ‘‘Prometheus Bound?” 


He paused at another one — this one show- 
ing a sheaf of paper, with arms and legs. ‘Dorm 
regulation policies’’ was written on it, and the 
paper tugged at Pearce-Ford Tower with a rope. 

“That's a document ... | had a document 
pulling down a building,’ he grimaced. 

Gibbons, a commercial art major from 
Flaherty, likes graphic design and illustration 
and sees that as his career. He worked for 
Educational Television on campus as an assis 
tant to the department's art director. There, he 
designed promotional material and ‘‘everyday 
graphics’ for the station. His portfolio is grow- 
ing steadily, but he’s still unsure of the future. 

“I'd like to go to New York,” he said, “but | 
don't know if | can afford it. Pratt (Art Institute) 
costs something like $8,000. Maybe | could get 
a scholarship.” 

Gibbons decided to give up the regularity of 
Herald cartooning in December. But his emo- 
tions are mixed. 

“Yeah, let ‘em come,” he said with a half- 
serious grin, speaking of the cartoonists that 
may try to take his place. ‘I'll just stand at the 
door with a stick, boy.” 

“| hope whoever they get next is sooo bad 
... then they'll say, ‘God, he was good.’ ”’ But 
it’s hard to figure out how Gibbons really feels 
about his work. 

“| like doing cartoons where ! can really cut 
something down,’ he said. “Those are the 
best.” 

This Tuesday's cartoon was an abstract one, 
and even worse, it was an illustration. Gibbons 
would rather do editorial cartoons than illustra: 
tions for pieces of writing. He continued to 
sketch, having laid the old cartoons aside; a 
Todd Rundgren album played in the 
background. 

Gibbons finished his final sketch and began 
inking with his Rapidograph technical pen. He 
worked carefully; even with a dozen things go- 
ing on around him, he concentrated on his art. 
“It's more fun with people around, but it’s pro- 
bably easier when I'm by myself,”’ he said. 

He finished the cartoon at about 2 a.m. 

It was well-done, more ‘artistic’ than most 
by his own admission. It would run across three 
columns on that day’s editorial page. 

It would get some compliments, but Gibbons 
would hear few of them; he didn't get down to 
the Herald office much. 


Greg Bilbrey 


A CARICATGRE OF HIMSELF stands behind Roland Gib- 
bons, a senior from Flaherty. He worked as editorial car- 
toonist for the College Heights Herald for 31/2 years before 
quitting at the end of the fall semester. 


MARY A. CASADA, elem. ed 

Tateville . 
PAULA G. CASSADY, broad. and speech 
Park City 

SHARON D. CELSOR, psych. and folklore 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

JULIE CHAMBERS, geology 

Owensboro 

VIVIAN CHAMBERS, recreation 
Morganfield 

DEBRA R. CHANDLER, accounting 
Calhoun ‘ 
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Mihi, hitcalliiitims 


Video trek — 


CRAVENS LIBRARY is the setting for an episode of 
“Library Trek,’’ a videotape produced in October for library 
science classes. Sound man Doug Gruden, a senior broadcast 
major from Bowling Green, records Capt. Kirk (Andy Stahl, a 
Bowling Green graduate student) and Spock (Mark Vogel- 
zand, a WKYU-FM staff member). 


— Roger Sommer 


LAURA L. CHATARI, music 
Bowling Green 

DORIS E. CHERRY, psychology 
Springfield, Tenn. 

JOAN CHRIST, dent. hygiene 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ANTHONY CLARK, agriculture 


Morgantown 

BECKY CLARK, learning and beh. disorders 
Monticello 

DONNA L. CLARK, health care admin. 
Versailles 


JACQUELINE D. CLARK, English 
Albany 

SANDRA W. CLEMENTS, dietetics 
Tompkinsville 

ANGELA COCKREL, agriculture 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

KATHIE COFFEY, elem. ed. 
Monticello 

TINA O. COLBURN, biology 
Calvert City 

TUWANDA COLEMAN, broadcasting 
Cadiz 


MARYBETH COLES, tex. and cloth. 
Bowling Green 

STEPHANIE M. COLLINS, info. systems 
Louisville 

JANE CONLEY, nursing and psych. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

ELIZABETH COOK, art ed. 

Bowling Green 

JANET L. COOK, int. design 

Central City 

DEBORAH L. COOTS, comm. disorders 
Bowling Green 
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Seniors / Chatari-Coots 


CHRISTOPHER M. COPAS, business 
Dayton, Ohio 

JOSEPH D. COPPAGE, occ. tech. 
Hartford 

JANE CORNELIUS, accounting 
Russellville 

JILL COSBY, accounting 

Bowling Green 

MERA 8S. COSSEY, relig. and rec. 
Cadiz 

TIMOTHY L. COTTINGHAM, ag. bus. 
Sebree 


SUSAN COTTRELL, accounting 
Upton 

FELICIA A. COUCH, sociology 
Nashville, Tenn. 

KIM COUSINEAG, health care admin. 
London 

LYNN COWAN, comm. art 
Elizabethtown 

BECKY A. COX, accounting 
Battletown 

MICHAEL A. CRANE, comm. health 
Bowling Green 


STEVE CRAVEN, math and comp. sci. 
Louisville 

SUSAN J. CROOK, psychology 
Louisville 

CHERIE L. CRUM, comp. sci. 
Bowling Green 

FRANCES M. CUFFE, geography 
Louisville 

RAMONA K. CURL, psychology 
Bowling Green 

SHELIA F. CURRY, health 
Greensburg 


DAIVD B. CURTIS, biology 
Manchester, Ohio 

VICKIE L. CURTIS, math and Eng. 
Beaver Dam 

ERIC DADEY, chemistry 

Bowling Green 

MIKE DAME, elec. engin. tech. 
Owensboro 

REZA DANESHGAR, ind. tech. 
Tehran, Iran 

CINDY D. DANIELS, broadcasting 
Portland, Tenn. 


TERESA L. DAUSE, library sci. 
Bolingbrook, Ill. 

CHARLES A. DAVIS, geology 
Hopkinsville 

JOHN G. DAVIS, office admin. 
Madisonville 

KAREN DAVIS, elem. ed. 
Cecilia 

KIM S. DAVIS, elem. ed. 

Horse Cave 

LISA P. DAVIS, nursing 
Tompkinsville 


BONNIE DAY, chem. and math 

Falls of Rough 

SHIRLEY DAY, tex. and cloth. 

Belton 

SANDRA J. DEAREN, bus. and sec. admin. 
Louisville 

ALECIA P. DECKER, sociology 
Bowling Green 

FATEMEH DEHBOZORGI, comp. sci. 
Shiraz, Iran 

JOHN DELLER, mech. engin. 

Bowling Green 


KATIE J. DICKINSON, comm. disorders 
Glasgow 

SHARON DICKSON, hist. and nursing 
Bowling Green 

SHARON DILLARD, ag.-animal sci. 
Louisville 

TERRI DILLON, comm. health 
Glasgow 

CAROLYN S. DINGUS, geology 
Roxana 

CHAU O. DO, biology 

Bardstown 


BECKY DOLAN, health care admin. 
Louisville ‘ 
ALETA D. DOLINGER, home ec. ed. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

MARLA J. DORROH, elem. ed. 
Greenville 

ANGELA S. DOSSETT, psych. and socio. 
Henderson 

LISA DOWNING, elem. ed. 

Gamaliel 

ELLEN J. DRAIN, library sci. 
Bowling Green: : 
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JAMES B. DRIVER, broadcasting 
Red Boiling Springs, Tenn. 

LYNN DRIVER, elem. ed. 
Goodlettsville, Tenn. 

JOHN DROMBOSKY, psychology 
Myerstown, Penn. 

PAM DRURY, special ed. 
Owensboro 

SHANNON DUCHENOIS, math 
Tell City, Ind. 

DEBORAH DUDLEY, office admin. 
Russellville 


TERRI DUNCAN, advertising 
Edmonton 

STEVEN DUNLEAVY, accounting 
Owensboro 

JULIE DURBIN, int. design 
Owensboro 

MELODY DURHAM, int. design 
Louisville 

BARRY DUVALL, music ed. and psych. 
Bowling Green 

CYNTHIA DYER, photojourn. 
Bowling Green 


HAROLD D. DYMOWSKI, bus. mgt. 
Flushing, Mich. 

WILLIAM R. EARLS, bus. admin. 
Portland, Tenn. 

TIMOTHY L. EBELHAR, comp. sci. and econ. 
Owensboro 

CINDY K. EISENBEIS, tex. and cloth. 
Louisville 

KELLY A. ELKINS, criminology 
Gary, Ind. 

DWAYNE ELLIOTT, ind. tech. 
Covington 


KATHI D. ELLIOTT, performing arts 
Winchester 

WILLIAM 8. ELLIS, advertising 
Lebanon, N.J. 

PAMELA I. ELROD, accounting 
Valley Station 

SHELIA EMBERTON, elem. ed. 
Tompkinsville 

KEVIN D. EMBRY, bus. admin. and mkt. 
Louisville 

JAMIE R. EMMICK, elem. ed. 
Lewisport 


LISA EMMICH, elem. ed. 

Lewisport 

TODD ENGEL, advertising 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

BEVERLY A. ENGLAND, med. tech. 
Columbia 

PAMELA K. ENGLISH, sociology 
Elizabethtown 

DAVE ERICKSON, ind. tech. and bus. admin. 
Fairfield 

NANCY ESKRIDGE, learning disorders 
Hardinsburg 


RITA ESKRIDGE, special ed. 
Hardinsburg 
CHARLES M. ESTES, government 


Greensburg 

DONALD B. EVANS, accounting and phys. ed. 
Owensboro 

DONALD R. EVANS, ind. arts ed. 

Beaver Dam 

KERRY A. EVANS, tex. and cloth. 
Louisville 

NAN EVERSON, learning and beh. disorders 
Bowling Green 

SUSAN C. EZELL, elem. ed. 

Utica 

TERESA L. FAIRCHILD, nursing 
Henderson 

COLLEEN FALWELL, med. records tech. 
Bowling Green 


THOMAS C. FARMER, marketing 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

BAHMAN FATHEDDIN, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

CHRISTINE FAULCONER, home ec. ed. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


ROBIN L. FAULKNER, econ. and journ. 


Ferguson 

CONNIE R. FELTY, bus. mgt. 
Henderson 

LAURA L. FIELDS, history 
Bowling Green 


PAUL T. FISH, journalism 
Connersville, Ind. 

PAULA D. FOLEY, social work 
Russell Springs 

MARY A. FORBES, speech path. 
Edmonton 
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Seniors / Driver-Forbes 


Scuba duo 


SCUBA GEAR is heavy, even in water. Kim Kaiser, a 
Louisville senior, helps Karen Lautner, a sophomore from 
Tell City, Ind., put on her tank during a scuba certification 
class in the Diddle Arena pool. 


PERRI FORD, agriculture 
Fairdale 

BILL FORT, religion 

Cadiz 

KATHY L. FOSTER, social work 
Lexington 

CYNTHIA A. FOX, accounting 
Louisville 

LESLIE A. FREELS, recreation 
Cadiz 

SANDY FRENCH, dietetics 
Bowling Green 


MONA FRIZZELL, elem. ed. 
Beaver Dam : 
PHILLIP D. FRIZZELL, marketing 
Hendersonville 

LEE A. FROST, elem. ed. 
Scottsville 

SHERRI D. FROST, social work 
Scottsville 

DAVID L. FULLEN, music ed. 
Bowling Green 

STEVEN J. FULLER, history 
Quality : 
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Maximum work at minimum wage 


INSTEAD OF USING his hands, 7-year-old Chris Peay from 
Bowling Green is taught to use a fork to eat dinner. 
Owensboro senior Susan Ezell said the financial rewards 
weren't the greatest, but she did enjoy the feeling of doing 
something right for the kids at Panorama Boarding School. 


bees ees! 


Seniors / Ezell feature 


Story and photos by Crystal Cunningham 


usan Ezell got a lot for $3.10 an hour. 
She got authority, experience, and a 
sense of accomplishment as a house 
parent at Panorama Boarding School. 

She also got a decrease in sleep and constant 
battles with children’s temper tantrums. 

Ezell said she didn’t know how much respon- 
sibility she would have when she applied at the 
boarding school, a _ private institution for 
children and adults who have behavior prob- 
lems and mental retardation. 

But Ezell, an Owensboro senior, said she was 
optimistic when she came to Panorama last 
August. ‘I needed a job,” she said. ‘It would 
look great on a resume.” 

After her first few days’ work, Ezell said she 
realized that her job would involve more than 
babysitting. As one of several campus students 
who worked as house parents at Panorama, 
Ezell’s duties included acting as teacher, con- 
fidante and disciplinarian. 

Because she was an elementary education 
major, Ezell spent some of her time tutoring 
students. She also acted as a part-time guard- 
ian by curling the girls’ hair and tucking the 
younger ones in bed at night. 

“Everything’s om an individual basis,”’ 
said. 

“‘We know what they need by testing them.’ 


she 


BENT OVER, Ezell gives Chris a bath. Giving baths was just 
one part of the elementary education major's job. Her duties 
included acting as a teacher, confidante and disciplinarian at 
the private institution for children and adults who have 
behavior problems and mental retardation. 


She said they used a point system for 
discipline. Each student always carried a card 
with him so the house parents could add or sub- 
tract points according to the student's 
behavior. 

When a student lost points, he was put on 
work detail, or forfeited his chance to go on 
field trips with the other students. 

Ezell said that the point system was effective 
because it put the responsibility of good 
behavior on the students. 

When Ezell saw that a student was 
misbehaving, she said she reminded them that 
they were spending points. 

“But be sure and tell them, ‘You can earn it 
back,’ ” she said. ‘‘Be sure and be positive.” 

Panorama Boarding School, which is on 
Morgantown Road near Lampkin Park, is a 
year-old institution that houses 28 students, a 
few of whom are adults. 

Although Panorama is privately-owned, it is 
supported by state and federal social security 
funding. This government support requires 
those who operate it to keep extensive records, 
according to Ezell. 

The government wants Panorama to account 
for everything, she said, even “‘picky things, 
like how the laundry’s done. 

“There’s a lot to keeping a place like this 
up,’ she said. 

The house parents are also paid by govern- 
ment funds. Although Ezell said she liked her 
job, she was dissatisfied with her wages. 

“The benefit is definitely not the pay,’’ she 
said. 

Yet there are other benefits, according to 


Ezell. “I love the feeling that | get when I know 
that I’ve done something right for the kids.”’ 

The hardest part of her job, she said, was 
keeping her patience. “It’s hard to make them 
understand practical things like earning 
money,” she said. 

Ezell also emphasized that the job was often 
a physical and emotional strain. It was not un- 
common for her to have to dodge kicks, or get 
food smeared on her as the result of a student's 
temper tantrum. “The students get out their 
anger this way,”’ she said. 

Because of these tantrums, students 
sometimes spent time in “‘time out,”’ which re- 
quired them to sit and look at a wall for a few 
minutes. This gave them time to calm down. 

But the tantrums sometimes caused Ezell to 
reevaluate her job. 

“When you get hit in the face and have 
hockers spit on you, you wonder, ‘Wow, $3.10 
an hour?’ 

“| didn’t think | was going to make it for the 
longest time. | thought, ‘I can’t put up with this 
and go to school,’ " she said. ‘| remember go- 
ing home and being in tears about some 
student.” 

Ezell stressed that many of the students 
“craved” affection. Even though this could be 
an emotional strain, Ezell said it was often a 
fulfilling part of her job. 

“You want to do the most you can for all of 
them,” she said. “‘When you think about it, 
we're the ones who listen to them. We're the 
ones who care.” 

Ezell believes her involvement with the 
students has improved her outlook. “I get so 
wrapped up in it that I put it before my 
studies,” she said. “It’s more than a job. It’s 
changed me as a person.”’ [] 


A HUG I8 ONE of the benefits of working with children. 
After receiving a hug from a young student at Panorama, 
Ezell commented that showing affection was an emotional 
strain, but also a fulfilling part of her work. 


KATHY FOTRELL, health ed. 
Cadiz 

OSVALDO GAIO, management 
Vina Del Mar, Chile 

JOSE J. GALVIS, comp. sci. 
Bogota, Colombia 


ROCKY GAMBLIN, management 

Nortonville 

PATTIKATE GARMON, eng. and allied lang. arts 
Bowling Green 

KAREN L. GARNETT, sec. admin. 

Clarendon Hills, Ill. 


PHIL A. GARRETT, broad. engin. 
Cottontown, Tenn. 

JANET R. GARY, nursing 
Morgantown 

ROBERT A. GATES JR., systems 
Nashville, Tenn. 


GAYNEL GAYNOR, bus. ed. 
Hawesville 

DIANE GENTRY, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 

MARTHA A. GERMANY, biology 
Louisville 


JACK GERUGHTY, biology 
Tompkinsville 

ROLAND GIBBONS, com. art. 
Vine Grove 

CONNIE GIBSON, elem. ed. 
Hodgenville 


DEBRA S. GIBSON, elem. ed. 

Henderson 

DAVID GILBERT, accounting | 
Glasgow 
KATHY GILES, ind. tech. | 
Frankfort 


DENICE GILLGUM, com. art 
Bowling Green 

DAVID M. GIVAN, civil engin. tech. 
Valley Station 

SUZANNE GIVENS, info. systems | 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


CATHY GOETZ, broadcasting 
Jeffersontown 

JEANNE L. GOLDEN, elem. ed. 
Louisville 

GLADYS GOMEZ, tex. and cloth. 
Bogota, Colombia 
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KATHY GONCALVES, social work 
Miami, Fla. 

FELICIA GOODRICH, recreation 
Versailles 

RHONDA GOSSETT, accounting 
Summer Shade 


CHERYL Y. GOWER, health care admin. 
Bowling Green 

KEVIN GRACE, geog. and socio. 
Dunmor 

JULIA GRAHAM, health care admin. 
Russellville 


LAGURIE GRANT, social work 
Owensboro 

LISA GRANTZ, diet. and inst. admin. 
Louisville 

BOBBY GRAVES, bus. admin. 
Columbia 


LYCRECIA A. GRAVES, elem. ed. 
Adolphus 

JOHN GREEN, hotel-motel mgt. 
Bardstown 

DIANN GREENE, advertising 
Bowling Green 


DAVID GREENWELL, environ. engin. tech. 
Owensboro 

MELANIE GREER, Eng. and religion 
Louisville 

RONALD T. GRENKO, biology 

Troy, Ohio 


JOHN GRIGSBY JR.., elec. engin. tech. 
Cadiz 

JAMES G. GRUNOW, environ. engin. tech. 
Evansville, Ind. 

TED GUERRANT, accounting 

Louisville 


STEVEN B. GUESS, accounting 

Cadiz 

JENNIFER E. GUILL, music and elem. ed. 
Cottontown, Tenn. 

KYLE HABERMEHL, comp. sci. and math 
Shelbyville 


PAULA HAFFNER, int. design 
Louisville 

LUCILLE HAGA, accounting 
Adolphus 

TERRI A. HAGAN, nursing 
Owensboro 
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Seniors ’ Goncalves Hagan 


Brushing up 


ON THE FLOOR, Nancy Johnson, a senior commercial art ma: 
jor from New Haven, paints a banner for the United Way cam: 
paign. She was at the local headquarters in downtown Bowling 
Green. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


Brushing up 7 Seniors 


In the round 


IN A VIEW from the second floor of the university center, 
Scott Pelfrey is seen reading the paper. The Lexington senior 
got up early one morning to relax and drink some coffee 
before his first class. 


— Crystal Cunningham 


MELISSA HAGANS, elem. ed. 
Lexington 

DAVID A. HALE, com. art 
Owensboro 

WAYNE HALE, broadcasting 
Lexington 

GARY W. HALL, ind. arts ed. 
Bowling Green 

GIAN HALL, elem. ed. 
Henderson 

JAMES HALL, journalism 
Paducah 


NANCY HALL, psychology 

Glasgow 

ROBERT W. HALL JR., psychology 
Bowling Green 

CATHERINE E. HANCOCK, journalism 
Russellville 

MARY K. HANCOCK, recreation 
Louisville 

MELNA HARGAN, legal sec. admin. 
Vine Grove 

DEBORAH HARGIS, diet. and inst. admin. 
Alvaton 


ROBERT 8. HARLOW JR., marketing 
Bryan, Ohio 

SUSAN D. HARMON, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 

LISA JO HARPER, biology 

Columbia 

BRENT HARRIS, phys. ed. 

Bowling Green 

TAMI HARRIS, elem. ed. 

Franklin 

JOSEPH HARRIS JR., elec. engin. tech. 
Lexington 


FRAN A. HARROD, elem. ed. 
Elizabethtown 

JERRY B. HATCHETT, health care admin. 
Glasgow 

CARL D. HAWES, agriculture 
Owensboro 

DAVID W. HAWES, civil engin. tech. 
Owensboro 

VICKI HAWKINS, public relations 
Hendersonville 

STEPHEN HAYNES, finance 
Bowling Green 
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KAREN M. HEAD, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 

JEANNA HECK, tex. and cloth. 
Bowling Green 

WILLIAM R. HEDGER, history 
Bowling Green 

TOM HEINZE, psychology 
Glenview, Ill. 

DEBORAH A. HELTON, com. art 
Danville 

SARA HEMINGWAY, marketing 
Utica 


DEBBIE HENDERSON, med. tech. 
Morgantown 

LORETTA HENDERSON, social work 
Franklin 

MARILYN A. HENNING, elem. ed. 
Hawesville 

MARY J. HENSLEY, elem. ed. 
Munfordville 

BOB HEPNER, speech and rec. 
Utica, Mich. 

TORI HERMANN, recreation 
Lexington 


ROLINDA W. HICKERSON, biology 
Bowling Green 
DIANE HICKS, mgt. and mkt. 


Loretto 

MARK D. HILL, sociology 

Louisville 

DEBORAH H. HITRON, tex. and cloth. 
Louisville 

LANA L. HOBSON, elem. ed. 
Russellville 

JENI HODAPP, ag. and bio. 

Dayton, Ohio 

LAGREL F. HODGE, biology 

Fort Campbell 

KIMON HOEGH, environ. sci. 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. CRAIG HOFFER, economics 
Owensboro 

SHERRI HOFFMAN, public relations 
Jasper, Ind. 


KAREN L. HOGG, elem. ed. 
Shepherdsville 
DONNA HOLDER, retailing 
Bowling Green 


LISA M. HOOKS, elem. ed. 
Rockfield 

CATHY ANN HOOTS, nursing 
Columbia 

BEVERLY 8. HOOVER, management 
Glasgow 

CLAYTON R. HOPKINS, geography 
Bowling Green 

DONNA HOPPER, elem. ed. 

Russell Springs 

STEVEN L. HORN, mass comm. 
Richmond 


MARK P. HOSKINS, public relations 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 

RICKY N. HOUCHIN, dist. ed. 
Brownsville 

KIM E. HOULTON, phys. ed. 

Rock Island, Ill. 

GAIL M. HOUSTON, nursing 
Jasper, Ala. 

RODNEY G. HOWARD, geology 
Calhoun 

THOMAS D. HOWARD, marketing 
Lewisport 


JACQUELINE 8. HOWE, int. design 
Speedway, Ind. 

KENNETH HUDSON, civil engin. tech. 
Louisville 

VIVIAN HUDSON, music 

Bowling Green 

JACQUELINE L. HUGHES, tex. and cloth 
Adairville 

ROSE M. HULLETT, environ. sci. 
Ferguson 

JANET HUNTON, sociology 

Rockfield 


RICK HUNTSMAN, accounting 
Scottsville 

KAREN G. HUSK, comp. sci. and math 
Lewisport 

RICKEY HUSK, comp. sci. and math 
Howesville 

DAVID HUTCHISON, music ed. 
Columbia 

DONNA HYDE, elem. ed. 

Franklin, Tenn. 

TIMOTHY C. IRONS, finance 
Louisville 
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DAWN JACKSON, broadcasting 
Georgetown 

JANE JACKSON, tex. and cloth 
Owensboro 

JEFF JACKSON, health care admin. 
Bowling Green 

JILL JACKSON, math 

Bowling Green 

KEVIN L. JACKSON, health and safety 
Smiths Grove 

RANDY JACKSON, hist., govt. and socio. 
Bowling Green 


REGGIE JACKSON, performing arts 
Oak Grove 

RHONDA JARBOE, broad. and bus. 
Louisville 

WILLIAM D. JENKINS, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

BERTIL G. JOHNSON III, ag.-animal sci. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

BRENDA JOHNSON, elem. ed. 
Rockfield 

CHRIS A. JOHNSON, management 
Bowling Green 


DONALD M. JOHNSON, agriculture 
Browder 

JILL JOHNSON, elem. ed. 

Franklin 

JOYCE M. JOHNSON, office admin. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

NANCY M. JOHNSON, com. art 
Bowling Green 

PHYLLIS A. JOHNSON, broadcasting 
Henderson 

SHERRY JOHNSON, special ed. 
Lamb 


THOMAS L. JOHNSON, pub. rel. and Eng. 
Philpot 

ANGELA M. JOINER, government 
Franklin 

BARRY W. JONES, agriculture 
Columbia 

MELINDA B. JONES, office admin. 
Gallatin, Tenn, 

PERRY A. JONES, broadcasting 
Burlington 

SUSAN JONES, elem. ed. 
Elizabethtown 


VERONNIE F. JONES, biology 
Knob Lick 

CHARLES M, JUDD, broadcasting 
Greensburg 

MARGARET JUKES, com. art 
Bowling Green 

ZUHAIR JWEIHAN, marketing 
Amman, Jordan 

JOHN KEELE, bus. admin. 
Louisville 

SUSIE M. KEITH, elem. ed. 
Hodgenville 


CHARLES T. KELLY, social work 
Bowling Green 

THERESA KELLY, dietetics 
Greensburg 

AUDREY KELSO, info. systems 
Madisonville 

PAULA KEOWN, phys. ed. 
Smiths Grove 

DANIEL F. KERLEY, environ. sci. 
Bowling Green 

CATHY KERNS, Eng. and comm. health 
Bardstown 


DAVID KESSINGER, accounting 
Bowling Green 

ALICA KIGER, biology 
Nicholasville 

DAVID S. KIMBRO, accounting 
Bowling Green 

MELISSA W. KIMBRO, public relations 
Bowling Green 

SHEILA KINGERY, accounting 
Eighty Eight 

MARLA J. KINGREY, photojourn. 
Glasgow 


MATTHEW KITTINGER, ind. tech. 
Rumsey 

LAETITIA KIWIET, psychology 
Riverside, III. 

AMY KLARER, geography 
Jeffersontown 

KATHY KNOX, recreation 
Louisville 

LEESA KRAMPE, learning and beh. disorders 
Owensboro 

DOUGLAS B. KUHN, psychology 
Bowling Green 
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Seniors / Jackson-Kuhn 


There’s no doctor, but . . 


A nurse in the house 


Photos by Jim Gensheimer 


is parents wanted him to be a doctor. 
H He wanted to get married and have a 
family. 

But after two years of preparing for medical 
school, he found out that it takes a lot of time 
to be a good doctor. Because he wanted to be a 
family man, he decided to become a nurse. 

Sherman Williams was one of the few male 
nurses in the two-year program on campus. 

“I came to Western a pre-med major, | 
guess,” Williams, a senior from Louisville, said. 
“But later | decided | didn’t want to be a doctor 
because | wanted a family life, and doctors 
don’t have it. So! went into nursing. 

“A good physician has to give so much of his 
time that he’s not left with much of his own,” 
‘Williams said. He is now married and has twins. 
“Maybe this isn’t as important to others, but | 
need time for me to spend with my family.” 

When his parents heard his decision to go in- 
to nursing, he said, “They were a little disap- 
pointed because the role of the nurse isn’t as 
esteemed as the role of the doctor. 

“My parents wanted me to go to med school. 
But the decision was mine,”’ Williams said. 
“Whatever | was happy doing, they wanted me 
to do and do it well. 

“| decided | was going to be the best nurse | 
could be.”’ 

Williams went to classes Monday through 
Thursday each week, and on the weekends, 
worked in Louisville at St. Anthony’s Hospital. 
He also visited his wife and children in New 
Albany, Ind., while completing his final 
semester in the fall. Williams stayed with 
friends while he went to classes. 

Although separated from his family, he said, 
“It's not as hard on me as it has been on my 
wife and family.”’ 


But he called to keep in touch. ‘‘Sometimes | 


write. It gets expensive, especially when we 
make a $40 phone call.” 
When Williams was at home, he helped take 


care of the twins. ‘| also assume respon- 
sibilities for primary care. | do everything my 
wife does — change diapers, give baths and 


feed them. Changing diapers is not one of my 
favorite chores, (but) | don’t mind. They’re my 
children, too.” 

Williams said it was hard to study what has 
been a women’s occupation traditionally. 
“When | get put in a female-oriented group, it is 
hard to deal with because the literature says 
that the nurse ‘she’ must do this.” 

He said people gave him weird looks when he 
told them he was a nurse. ‘‘I don’t get negative 
with people about it. Ignorance tends to bring 


out responses like that. If they knew how good 
a field it is, they’d get in on it.” 

Williams said there were times when women 
said they didn’t want to be examined by him. 
He said that they would become embarrassed 
when he had to check them. 

“Sometimes it’s easier for a man to get a job 
as a nurse,” he said. ‘I hope this doesn’t sound 
chauvinistic, but the facts are that males are 
more stable on the job than women. Women get 
pregnant, and they don’t have the physical 
durability (that men do). 

“Women spend approximately two years in 
the field of nursing, and then they get out to 
have children or to find other jobs.’’ Because of 
that Williams said, ‘‘] can get a job anywhere in 
the United States.”’ 

Being a pre-med major for two years, he said 
he would graduate with a bachelor’s degree in 
biology in addition to his two-year associate 
degree in nursing. He also completed the 
operating room technician program at Warren 
County Vocational Technical School. 

Williams planned to work at St. Anthony’s 
hospital where he received a _ nursing 
scholarship. 

Robert W. Pillow LJ 


A STETHOSCOPE in his ear, Sherman Williams checks 
Helen Leyers’ blood pressure. Williams worked regularly at 
St. Anthony's Hospital in Louisville while working on his 
nursing degree at Western. Leyers, a Louisville resident, has 
diabetes. 


SURROUNDED BY WOMEN in his nursing 225 class, 
Williams jokes with classmate Bess Whitfield, a sophomore 
nursing major from Bowling Green. 


MARK A. KUZMA, biology 

Glasgow : 
PATRICIA R. LAINE, bus. admin. 
Louisville, Fla. 

KATHY LAM, mass. comm. 

Miami Springs, Fla. 

SAMUEL S. LAMASTER, ag. and chem. 
Jeffersontown 

GLORIA E. LAMONT, mass. comm. 
Lockport, N.Y. 

DAWN E. LAMPERT, public relations 
Jasper, Ind. - 7 
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Kuzma-Lampert/Seniors 


Unwinding 


AN EXHAUSTED Mark Wardlow rests after his loss against 
Jerry Ingram in the local tough man contest. Wardlow, a Bee 
Springs senior, was leading early in the fight, but got knock 
ed out by Ingram, a Western graduate now teaching high 
school biology in Stanford. 


ALISA K. LANCASTER, bus. ed. 
Louisville 

JOHN LANE, public relations 
Wilmington, Ohio 

SANDY LANTER, Spanish 

Cnion 

GENTRY LARUE JR., biology 
Lexington 

JACQULYN LAWLESS, beh. disorders 
Bowling Green 

GLEN LAWRENCE JR., accounting 
Scottsville 


ANGELA LAWSON, nursing and psych. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

A. EDWARD LEATHERS, biology 
Bowling Green 

ROBERTO LEDESMA, biology 

Quito, Ecuador 

MARGGCERITE LEE, geog. and Eng. 
Leitchfield 

NANCY LEHN, recreation 

Louisville 

JAMES A. LESLIE, gen. bus. and acct. 
Bardstown 


LEIGH L. LESSENBERRY, bus. and pre-med 
Glasgow 

VIRGINIA T. LESTER, office admin. 
Harrodsburg 

TEDDI LEWIS, mass comm. 
Vandalia, Ohio 

JENNIFER LIERLEY, recreation 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

DEBORAH LITTLEJOHN, elem. ed. 
Cadiz 

ROBERT LITTLEJOHN, music ed. 
Batavia, Ill. 
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Seniors / Lancaster-Littlejohn 


TAMARA L. LOGAN, math and comp. sci. 
Hopkinsville 

ROBIN LONG, environ. sci. 

Clayton, Ohio 

MELISSA LOSSON, phys. ed. 

Bowling Green 

TIMOTHY J. LOVELL, management 
Dawson Springs 

RENITA LOWERY, legal sec. admin. 
Woodburn 

DEBRA LYKINS, bus. ed. and info. systems 
Owensboro 


MELISSA LYLES, int. design 
Lewisport 

GREG LYONS, music ed. 

Leitchfield 

SUSAN MABRY, elem. ed. 
Hopkinsville 

SUZANNE MAIN, health care admin. 
Bowling Green 

REGINA A. MAIURI, tex. and cloth. 
McMurray, Pa. 

GREGORY L. MAJORS, bank and fin. 
Louisville 


CHRIS A. MALONE, mech. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

KEITHA L. MARLOW, int. design 
Bowling Green 

DON MARSH, music ed. 

Bowling Green 

ANN MARTIN, comm. disorders 
Nashville, Tenn. 

CINDY J. MARTIN, special ed. 
Riverside, Ill. 

DANIEL MARTIN, agriculture 
Bowling Green 


DEENA S. MARTIN, music ed. 
Boonville, Ind. 

DIANNE MARTIN, int. design 

Glasgow 

LEA A. MARTIN, accounting 

Bowling Green 

PATRICIA MARTIN, learning disorders 
Scottsville 

ELOISE MATHENY, phys. ed. and rec. 
Madisonville 

DAN MATHESON, ag. bus. 

Decatur, Ill. 


BECKY D. MATLOCK, broadcasting 


Burnside 

DENNIS L. MATTINGLY, ad. and bus. admin. 
Owensboro 

MIKE MATTINGLY, hotel-motel admin. 
Bardstown 

ROSE MAUS, speech path. 

Jamestown 

SHARON MAYHGGH, office admin. 
Bowling Green 

BELVIA C. McCANDLESS, int. design 
Glasgow 

JOSEPH 8. McCARTY, biology 

Bowling Green 

MARYANNE R. McCAULLEY. agriculture 
Bowling Green 

CHARLES D. McCLOUD, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 


DORIS E. McCORMICK, health care admin. 
Russellville 

GLENDA McCRORY, spec. ed. 

Louisville 

BRYANT McDONALD, psychology 
Hodgenville 


JOHN B. McKAY, recreation 
Bardstown 

ELIZABETH J. McKENZIE, tex. and cloth. 
Louisville 

TIM McKENZIE, journalism 

Bowling Green 

LAGRA McKINNEY, elem. ed. 
Harrodsburg 

AUDREY P. McLEAN, nursing 
Radcliff 

STACY McMAHAN, learning disorders 
Louisville 


AMY McMICHAEL, bio. and med. tech. 
Louisville : 
NANCY McMULLAN, psychology 
Bowling Green 

JAMES D. MEFFORD, math and comp. sci. 
Bowling Green 

KAREN MELTON, bus. admin. and mkt. 
Owensboro 

BECKY MERIDITH, speech path. 
Louisville 

STEPHEN D. MEYER, psychology 
Anchorage . 
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Logan-Meyer / Seniors 


VICKI MICHALSKI, elem. ed. 
Crestwood 

DONALD A. MILES JR.., fin. and bank. 
Louisville 

BRENT L. MILLER, agriculture 

Sonora 


JOSEPH R. MILLER, govt. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

NANCY J. MILLER, bus. admin. and mgt. 
Louisville 

MELODY MITCHELL, retail mgt. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


LINDA J. MOLDEN, elem. ed. 
Somerset 

GEORGE R. MOLLOY, comp. sci. 
Bowling Green 

AFSAR MOMENI, health 

Bowling Green 


FAZLOLLAH MONTAZER, civil engin. tech. 
Esfahan, Iran 

THERESA L. MONTGOMERY, photojourn. 
Russell Springs 

ANGELA L. MOORE, elem. ed. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


DAYNA L. MOORE, elem. ed. 
Madisonville 

MICHELLE L. MOORE, biology 
Symsonia 

SANDY MOORE, broadcasting 
Louisville 

STEVE MOORE, relig. and psych. 
Bowling Green 

BONNIE R. MORGAN, music and elem. ed. 
Smithfield 

CORNELIA A. MORGAN, history 
Glasgow 


MICHAEL MORGAN, mass comm. 
Henderson 

SALLY MORGAN, int. design 
Bowling Green 

JEFFREY MORRIS, broadcasting 
Louisville 

VALERIE MORRIS, agriculture 
Hobart, Ind. 

STEVE MORRISON, retailing 
Bowling Green 

JOE MORTON, bus. admin. 
Jeffersontown 


GARY MOSLEY, broadcasting 
Louisville 

PAMELA P. MO88, phys. ed. 
Bowling Green 

LINDA MOTES, journalism 
Greenville 

W. HOWARD MOODY, dist. ed. 
Wilmington, Del. 

DEBORAH L. NAGEL, tex. and cloth. 
Louisville 

ALI NAJAFI, civil engin. tech. 
Ahwaz, Iran 


YAHYA Y. NASER, comp. sci. and math 
Burgu, Jordan 

JEFFREY NASH, math and comp. sci. 
Bowling Green 

MARGARET NEAL, social work 
Millersville, Md. 

JENNIE H. NELSON, home ec. ed. 
Owensboro 

TANYA C. NELSON, learning disorders 
Maysville 

MARK F. NEWMAN, biology 
Owensboro 
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Seniors / Michalski-Newman 


Hang up 


A LONG REACH and a ladder help Susie Cossey, a Cadiz senior, 
to hang a ball on the tree in the university center. She hung the 
Christmas ornament during the Hanging of the Green in early 
December. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


BARRY D. NEWTON, agriculture 
Sebree 

KUMIKO NISHIDA, public relations 
Kagoshimaken, Japan 

LISA NORRIS, learning and beh. disorders 
Louisville 

TY NORTON, advertising 

Bowling Green 

AMYE NUCKOLS, bus. ed. 
Glasgow 

LIZBETH A. OCHS, info. systems 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHERRY V. OCKERMAN, com. art 
Bardstown 

HEATHER D. O’DONNELL, psychology 
Bowling Green 

OLLFUNKE A. ODUKOYA, comm. health 
Lagos, Nigeria 

JAMIYU OGUNLOLA, ag.-animal sci. 
Edmonton, Alberta 

AFOLABI OLATAYO, civil engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

VANESSA Y. OLDHAM, bus. ed. 
Bowling Green 


CHIKE ONYEJEKWE, bio. and chem. 
Bowling Green 

AMELIA ORTALE, advertising 
Nashville, Tenn. 

CYNTHIA OWEN, elem. ed. 

Bowling Green 

LOIS M. OWEN, psych. and relig. 
Hardinsburg 

WILLIAM R. OWEN JR., mech. engin. tech. 
Hardinsburg 

HAKKI OZGENEL, bus. admin. 
Ankara, Turkey 


DENNIS T. PARHAM,, retailing 
Fort Campbell 

KELLY PARKER, phys. ed. 
Bowling Green 

ANNETTE PARNELL, elem. ed. 
Columbia 

ROBERT S. PATE, agriculture 
Lewisport 

CHERYL PATERSON, biology 
Nashville, Tenn. 

NANCY C. PATTERSON, elem. ed. 
Upton 
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Newton-Patterson / Seniors 


A stylish internship 


hen Betsy Bogdan played in Seven- 

teen magazine’s Tennis Tournament 

of Champions four years ago, she 
knew she wanted to work for the magazine. 

So for the next few years she kept in touch 
with the magazine by visits when she was in 
New York City and by letters when she was at 
college. 


— Kim Kolarik 


MARK K. PAYNE, bus. 

Lewisport 

CHRIS PEAKE, geology 

Lebanon 

TONY PELASKI, bus. mgt. 
Waverly 

SCOTT A. PELFREY, psychology 
Lexington 

STEPHEN D. PENN, finance 
Louisville 

TAMELA R. PENROD, int. design 
Bowling Green 


BILL PERKINS, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

CYNTHIA J. PERKINS, art ed. 
Horse Cave 

JOHN C. PERKINS JR., bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

TAMMARA PERKINS, accounting 
Bowling Green 

LAURIE 8. PERSHING, office admin. 
Germantown, Ind. 

CECILIA PETETT, elem. ed. 
Tompkinsville 


GREG PHELPS, music ed. 

Beaver Dam 

SHELLEY L. PHILLIPS, recreation 
Casselberry, Fla. 

BONNIE PICKERILL, govt. and psych. 
Elizabethtown 

EMILY PIERCE, elem. ed. 
Leitchfield 

MONICA PIKE, broad. and speech 
Payneville 

CINDY PILES, phys. ed. 
Williamstown 


Her persistence finally paid off in the sum- 
mer of 1980 when she got an internship in the 
young living department at Seventeen. 

“They picked five interns from across the 
country from several hundred applicants,”’ she 
said. She worked with the editors of the 
magazine and Bibiana Famolare, the shoe 
manufacturer's daughter. 

“I wasn’t paid,’’ Bogdan said, “‘but I gained so 
much more from my experience with editors. 
Some days | would work eleven-hour days, so it 
wasn't all fun and glory. | worked hard, but | 
was rewarded.” 

She got eight hours credit for her two months 
of work at the magazine from May 20 to July 
20. “Il spent at least an hour a day writing back 
to Western with required daily journals. It was 
hard work,”’ she said. 

As an intern, she used her ideas to create a 
country look when she designed a bedroom for 
the October 1980 issue. 

She said the magazine is put together three 
months before it goes on sale. So in July, she 
was working on the October issue. 

Starting with an empty set, she went to New 
York stores and showrooms to shop for items 
that could carry out her ideas. The room she us- 
ed wasn't part of an apartment, so she had to 
design the scenes in the windows. 

“Working in Seventeen you have to think 
really young — the average reader is 16 years 
old,’’ Bogdan, a senior textile and clothing ma- 
jor from Albuquerque, N.M., said. ‘‘l was closer 
to the age of my readers than my editors, so | 
was able to make a lot of decisions concerning 
stories.” 


A NEUTRAL BACKGROUND is essential for showing 
fashions. Betsy Bogdan, an Albuquerque, N.M., senior, 
sometimes modeled for photography classes in the jour- 
nalism department studio. Bogdan also modeled for local 
businesses. 


She didn’t get a byline for her work, but she 
was introduced with the four other interns later 
in the magazine as a ghostwriter. 

‘Every day was a new experience,” Bogdan 
said. ‘| never did the same thing twice.” 

“New York is so exciting. There's eight 
million people in Manhattan;-1 was surrounded 
by so many different people,” she said. ‘‘There 
were so many cultures blended together. 

“It was cultural shock to come back here,” 
Bogdan said. She now lives in New York during 
the summer. 

While working in New York City, she said she 
met influential photographers, editors and com- 
Pany representatives. She was even offered a 
job that paid $800 a week to model for a depart- 
ment store catalog. 

“But | had to come back to school to finish 
my studies,”’ she said. ‘‘I feel an education is im- 
portant at this time.’ 

“Discipline is my main word, for everything 
from studying to athletics. It’s more important 
for me to get as much knowledge as | can in 
this place,”’ she said. ‘I’ve seen the real world, 
and | know what it’s going to take to reach my 
goals.”’ 

Besides studying for classes, she studies 
fashion magazines to keep up with trends. Her 
room is filled with magazines, and her wardrobe 
is filled with designer clothing. 

When she isn't studying, she models for local 
businesses, plays on the women’s tennis team 
and runs 50 miles a week. 

“People laugh at me; they think I’m crazy,” 
the senior said. ‘But I have a lot of energy, and | 
have to get it out somehow.” 

After graduation, Bogdan plans to work for 
Seventeen or a similar publication. She wants 
to be in merchandising and special promotions. 

In 10 years, she said she should be “‘pretty 
wealthy and well-traveled.” 

“l used to say my goals were to be healthy, 
wealthy and chic.”’ 


Sandy Kinsner 
and Patti Davis LJ 
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Seniors / Payne-Piles 


DINO W. PINEROLA, civil engin. tech. 
Toms River, N.J. 

NANCY PIPER, special ed. 
Olmstead 

MARK E. PITCOCK, comp. sci. 
Marrowbone 

JOYCE PLANTINGA, nursing 
Cottontown, Tenn. 

JUDY PLANTINGA, nursing 
Cottontown, Tenn. 

ALICIA POLSON, psychology 
Glasgow 


STARLA K. POOLE, elem. ed. 
Hopkinsville 

CATHERINE M. POPP, inst. admin. 
Richmond, Va. 

GREGORY W. POWELL, agriculture 
Boonville, Ind. 

SHARON L. POWELL, math and history 
Clarkson 

BARBARA PRICE, nursing 
Louisville 

DOUGLAS A. PRICE, geology 
Owensboro 


MARTIN A. PRICE, recreation 
Radcliff 

PAM PRICE, elm. ed. 
Louisville . 
THOMAS J. PRICE, ag. ed. 
Liberty 

W. BRENT PRICE, advertising 
Bowling Green 

LUCENA L. PUCKETT, bus. admin. and hist. 
Louisville 

VICTOR QUAN, phys. ed. 
Calgary, Alberta 


JANET RADER, int. design 
Louisville 

SHARON G. RAINS, management 
Hartford 

VICKIE RAMSEY, accounting 
Adairville 

DEBBIE RAY, elem. ed. 
Goodlettsville, Tenn. 

TERRY J. REAGAN, broad. and speech 
Alvaton 

JANET REAS, bus. ed. 
Elizabethtown 


MICHAEL W. REDD, broadcasting 
Cadiz 

AL REDMOND, recreation 
Vine Grove 

PAMELA M. REECE, history 
Morgantown 

LINDA REED, home ec. ed. 
Elizabethtown 

MICHAEL REESE, recreation 
Hopkinsville 

JOANN REINERT, recreation 
Elgin, Ill. 


SHARON RESCH, govt. and pub. rel. 
Bowling Green 

PERRY D. REVLETT, health and safety 
Owensboro 

DAVID REXROAT, accounting 
Bowling Green 

KAREN REXROAT, music and elem. ed. 
Russell Springs 

LES REYNOLDS, photojourn. 

Fern Creek 

SHARON REYNOLDS, info. systems 
Owensboro 


REBECCA L. RICE, home ec. ed. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

KATHY L. RICH, agriculture 
Dundee, Ill. 

PHIL T. RICH, health and safety 

Bee Springs 

THOMAS W. RICHARDS, recreation 
Bowling Green 

BRENDA RICHARDSON, diet. and inst. admin. 
High Springs, Fla. 

PAM RICHARDSON, int. design 
Lewisport ‘ 


JEFF RIDDLE, ind. tech. 
Madisonville 

CAROL RIDER, elem. ed. 
Upton 

STEPHEN RIGGS, music ed. 
Calhoun 

SHEILA RILEY, journ. and Eng. 
Owenton 

TAMMY RIPPY, info. systems 
Springfield, Tenn. 

MICHAEL H. RISEN, accounting 
Greensburg 
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Pinerola-Risen / Seniors 


SHEALIA RITCHIE, rec. and socio. 
Bowling Green 

MARK RITTER, health care admin. 
Belleville, Ill. 

JOYCE ROBBINS, psychology 
Evarts 

SANDRA ROBBINS, French 
Fordsville 

SAUL ROBINAIWITZ, physics 
Bowling Green 

LUCRETIA ROBINSON, phys. ed. 
Greenville 


RANDY ROCK, psychobiology 
Bowling Green 

SUSAN E. ROGERS, dietetics 
Beaver Dam 

KENNETH E. ROSE, accounting 
Corbin 

RONALD D. ROSE, accounting 

Hazel Green 

SUSAN ROTHMAN, hist., govt. and rec. 
Bonnieville 

JOANNE RUBIN, operations research 
LaGrange, Ill. 


LORRIE RUCKER, elem. ed. 
Campbellsville 

BARBARA RUCKRIEGEL, recreation 
Jeffersontown 

TAMARA RUDOLPH, public relations 
Paducah 

CYNTHIA D. RUSH, broad. and psych. 
Madisonville 

MICHAEL J. SABO, photojourn. 
Bowling Green 

ERIC R. SACK, marketing 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


PAMELA SACKS, psychology 
Louisville 

TERRI L. SAGER, tex. and cloth. 
West Chester, Ohio 

MICHI SAGRAVES, broad. and psych, 
Owensboro 

NANCY SALATO, journalism 
Columbia 

SCOTT SALLEE, data proc. 
Shelbyville 

TOKUNBO SAL, ind. arts ed. 
Lagos, Nigeria 


STARLA SANDEFQR, diet, and inst. admin. 
Dawson Springs 

CHRISTOPHER SANDERS, admin. services 
Elizabethtown 

JENNIFER SANDERS, finance 
Elizabethtown 

MARSHA SANNER, broadcasting 

Orchard Lake, Mich. 

SARA K. SCENT, German and history 

Fort Thomas 

JANET SCHLAGGHENHOUPT, psychology 
Bowling Green 


DANNY SCHMIDT, broadcasting 
Louisville 

ANDREW J. SCHMITT, psychology 
Louisville 

SHARON M. SCHMITTOQ, excep. child ed. 
Cadiz 

BARBARA C. SCHOCKE, tex. and cloth. 
Owensboro 

VOLICE SCHOFIELD, psych. and socio. 
Evansville, Ind. 

CAROL SCHWEGMAN, nursing 
Richmond, Ind. 


T. CLAYTON SCOTT, advertising 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

KIMBERLY A. SEABOLT, library sci. 
Roundhill 

GREGORY SEATON, agriculture 
Caneyville 

MEG SELEMS, special ed. 

Montague, N.J. 

CATHY SETTLES, special ed. 

Mount Washington 

DEBBIE C. SEYMOQUR, ag. and pre-vet 
Island 


REGINALD G. SHANKS, chem. and geol. 
Rumsey 

MARGARET L. SHARPE, agriculture 
Harrodsburg 

SHARYON M. SHARTZER, Eng. and hist. 
Glasgow 

ELIZABETH A. SHEARER, English 
Somerset 

LISA SHEEHAN, diet. and inst. admin. 
Ajax, Ontario 

TERESA A. SHELLEY, accounting 
Summer Shade 
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Seniors / Ritchie-Shelley 


Foot work 


INTERTWINED ON THE LEDGE, Gabe Hernandez, a 
Louisville senior, and his girlfriend Lori Knight, a freshman 
from Benton, look through their term planners. They were sit- 
ting in the lobby of the university center. 


& 


— Crystal Cunningham 


MELISSA J. SHELTON, public relations 
Vienna, Va. 

STEVE SHELTON, bio. and chem. 
Scottsville 

KATHLEEN B. SHERRERD, finance 
Clinton, N.J. 

MARGARET SHIRLEY, journalism 
Columbia 

THOMAS H. SHOEMAKE, music ed. 
Bowling Green 

LAGRA SHORT, accounting 
Louisville 


DANIEL L. SHUMATE, elec. engin. tech. 
Louisville 

LAURA L. SIDWELL, nursing 
Albany 

ROBERT M. SIMPSON, geography 
Bowling Green 

STEVEN K. SINCLAIR, accounting 
Columbia 

DEBRA SISTRUNK, speech therapy 
Louisville 

KAREN S. SKAGGS, English 
Bowling Green 


ROY P. SKAGGS, journalism 
Elizabethtown 

ROBERT A. SKIPPER, photojourn. 
Mount Washington 

DONNA SLOAD, psych. and socio. 
Owensboro 

GARY SLOAN, marketing 

Bowling Green 

DAVID SMITH JR., elec. engin. tech. 
Williamsburg 

DENNIS SMITH, public relations 
Bowling Green 


ERICHA L. SMITH, elem. ed. 
Glasgow 

HARRY G. SMITH, 

Bowling Green 

KELLY J. SMITH, management 
Bowling Green 

SHARON SMITH, elem. ed. 
Horse Cave 

SHAUNE SMITH, music ed. 
Brandenburg 

LINDA M. SNELSON, sociology 
Louisville 
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Shelton-Snelson / Seniors 


A real hill topper 


ast summer 
Randy Shields 
made his third 


trip to the top of 
Pikes Peak. 

“It was like going 
home,” he said. 

Shields, a_ senior 
geology major from 
Bowling Green, spent 
three weeks in Col- 
orado for the trip. 

“We went out there 
during the heat wave 
(last summer) and it was murder,” he said. 
Shields and his 12-year-old brother tried to 
make the trip in one day, so they could escape 
the heat the next day. 

They stayed in Boulder, Colo., for two days 
to get used to the altitude, and then went to 


Randy Shields 


Rocky Mountain National Park, he said. 


He and his brother Bobby backpacked on the 
mountain above the timberline. ‘‘] haven’t had 
much experience in climbing,” he said, “‘but | 
thought it would be fun.”’ Shields believed it 
was more difficult to hike through the woods, 
but the thunderstorms on the mountain also 
made it hard to hike. 

When Shields and his brother got to the foot 
of Pikes Peak, they decided to climb it in one 
day. The pair made it to the 14,000-foot peak 
from about a mile above sea level in seven and 
a half hours. 

“The higher I got, the more fatigued | got.” 

He had no problem with breathing, but his 
brother got a nose bleed because of the altitude. 

“‘It was a good feeling to make it to the top,” 
Shields said. ‘““You find something new every 
time.” 

So the expedition wouldn’t be interrupted, he 
and his brother took a few weeks of supplies. 
They also had to carry portable stoves because 


campfires are prohibited in national parks. 

The only fear they had during the trip was a 
fear of the unpredictable. ‘Poisonous snakes 
weren't any trouble — we didn’t come across 
any snakes. 

‘‘We saw some deer, and some bear cubs and 
a few longhorn sheep,” Shields said, “It was a 
really pretty sight and as quiet as a bell.” 

Once they were at the top, he said they could 
see for miles. It took them only three hours to 
descend the peak. 

Shields said he would like to get a job there 
as a geologist. 

But while they were out West, they did more 
than climb mountains. “‘We visited the Coors 
factory, went to the Royal Gorge, and we also 
saw a Denver Broncos football team 
scrimmage.” 

He started climbing mountains when he was 
a young boy living in Colorado. “We lived on 
the Air Force Academy base, and the moun- 
tains were practically in our back yard.” 

Shields said he will continue to climb Pikes 
Peak as long as he is able to. 

“I’m real anxious to get back.” 

Brian Foote LU 


BETH SNYDER, psychology 

Bowling Green 

EXUM L. SOMERVILLE, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

LADONNA L. SPAIN, health care admin. 
Hopkinsville 

SUELLYN SPIEGELMAN, mass comm. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

CHRISTINE STAHL, comp. sci. 
Marietta, Ga. 

LARRY STARNES, health ed. 

Sweeden 


LINDA STARNES, agriculture 

Bowling Green 

SONYA STEENBERGEN, acct. and gen. bus. 
Glasgow 

JOHN STEPHENSON, biology 
Burkesville 

REBEKAH STEWART, excep. child. ed. 
Louisville 

ROD STEWART, ind. tech. 

Central City 

STEPHANIE A. STEWART, elem. ed. 
Brownsville 


MARY E. STICE, elem. ed. 


Glendale 

GREGORY T. STICKLER, civil engin. tech. 
Louisville 

DALE B. STILL, ind. arts ed. 

Dayton, Ohio 

PRISCILLA STINSON, nursing 
Bowling Green 

EDITH T. STIRSMAN, excep. child ed. 
Central City 

CORNELIA STOCKTON, int. design 
Glasgow 

DENA STONE, int. design 

Central City 

RICHARD F. STONE, broadcasting 
Henderson 

SHARON L. STONE, biology 
Louisville 


SUE L. STONE, history 

Bowling Green 

BARBARA STONER, comm. health 
Pineville 

BOB STONER, journ. and Span. 
Pineville 


JOHN E. STORY JR., speech and theater 
Mount Sterling 

JANET STOTTS, speech and comm. disorders 
Hardyville 

BETTY STOWERS, broadcasting 
Louisville 

J. KEVIN STRADER, ind. tech. 
Carbondale, Ill. 

NAN 8TRONG, psychobiology 

Mount Dora, Fla. 

KAREN L. STUART, geography 
Drakesboro 
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Seniors / Snyder-Stuart 


DAN S8TUALER, psychology 

Louisville 

FREDERICKA STURDIVANT, health admin. 
Maysville 

DENISE STURGEON, elem. ed. and music 
Horse Cave 

REBECCA SJUITER, journalism 

Bowling Green 

GREGORY D. SWANSON, environ. sci. 
Silver Springs, Md. 

JUDY TABOR, public relations 

Bowling Green 


MARION TABOR, elem. ed. 
Hopkinsville 

SHARON TABOR, tex. and cloth. 
Hopkinsville 

LISA TAPP, int. design 
Henderson 

CARLOS TATUM, biology 
Central City 

TIM TATGM, music ed. 
Henderson 

BRENDA J. TAYLOR, office admin. 
Central City 


LAWANA TAYLOR, tex. and cloth. 
Rockport 

MEL TAYLOR, ind. tech. 

Calhoun 

MICHAEL A. TAYLOR, govt. and hist. 
Calloway 

NEIL TAYLOR II, accounting 
Bowling Green 

TERESA TAYLOR, bus. ed. 
Morgantown 

JANE TERRELL, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


ANTHONY TERRY, broadcasting 
Louisville 

DIANE G. THOMAS, banking 
Middletown, N.J. 

PETER A. THOMAS, bio. and ind. tech. 
Louisville 

REBECCA J. THOMAS, social work 
Louisville 

SANDRA THOMAS, phys. ed. and rec. 
Willingboro, N.J. 

SHARON THOMAS, dent. hygiene 
Owensboro 


TERRY L. THOMAS, sociology 
Burkesville 

JANET THOMASON, elem. ed. 
Bonnieville 

MARY J. THOMPSON, elem. ed. 
Tompkinsville 

LUVENIA A. THURSTON, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

MONSGRU M. TIJANI, agriculture 
Edmonton, Alberta 

CYNTHIA C. TINSLEY, pub. rel. and speech 
Utica 


KEE TOH, arch. draft. tech. 

Sibu, East Malaysia 

GROVER C. TOWLER III, bus. mgt. 
Elizabethtown 

DWIGHT TRABGE, relig. and psych. 
Louisville 

BRAD TRAVIS, accounting 

Beaver Dam 

DEBBIE TRAVIS, elem. ed. 
Tompkinsville 

RODNEY TRUGMAN, comp. sci. and math 
Hopkinsville 


FREDERICK W. TRUSTY, elec. engin. tech. 
Louisville 

CYNTHIA J. TOCKER, theater and Eng. 
Owensboro 

KAREN TUCKER, psychology 

Russell Springs 

JUDITH C. TUGGLE, elem. ed. 

Greenville 

SAMUEL P. TUGGLE Ill, bus. admin. and mkt. 
Germantown, Tenn. : 

NWABUFO E. GGOCHUKW3U, bus. admin. 
Enugu, Nigeria 


ROBIN UPTON, speech and comm. disorders 
Greensburg ; 
MELISSA A. UTLEY, psychology 
Madisonville 

PHIL VANCE, phys. ed. 

Casselberry, Fla. 

MONICA VAN METER, tex. and cloth. 
Elizabethtown 

MARSHA L. VARIOT, math 

Murray 

D. ALAN VAUGHN, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 
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Stumler-Vaughn / Seniors 


RON VEECH, broad. and theater 
Bardstown 

JOEL VINCENT, music ed. 
Eva, Ala. 

SUZANNE VOGT, social work 
Louisville 

DEBBIE WADE, tex. and cloth. 
Glasgow 

DEBRA V. WADE, public relations 
Philpot 

MARSHA J. WADE, speech ed. 
Summer Shade 


NORMAN L. WADE JR., ind. tech. 
Louisville 

ALFRED WALKER JR., comp. sci. 
Fort Campbell 

ANNE WALLACE, int. design 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

PETE WALTERS, rec. and relig. 
Bowling Green 

TOM WAMPLER, broadcasting 
Louisville 

C. MARK WARDWICK, psych. and socio. 
Bowling Green 
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Seniors / Veech-Wardwick 


A growing 
interest 


A YOUNG CORN PLANT is an important part of a genetics 
experiment for Steve Bogach and Mike Darnell. Bogach, a 
microbiology graduate student from Hicksville, N.Y., and 
Darnell, an animal science graduate student from Auburn, 
Ala., were studying the plants in the greenhouse behind the 
Environmental Science and Technology Building. 


TERESA 8. WARNER, phys. ed. 
Centerville, Ohio 

ZOE WASHINGTON, biology 
Louisville 

DOUGLAS A. WATHEN, accounting 
Owensboro 

JENNIFER WATKINS, rec. and relig. 
Louisville 

PAUL L. WATKINS, mech. engin. tech. 
Frankfort : 

THOMAS WEAKLEY, speech and comm. 
Bowling Green 


DEBORAH J. WEBB, com. art 
Lewisburg - 
JILL A. WEBB, art ed. 

Lindseyville 

CYNTHIA D. WEBSTER, elem. ed. 
Warsaw 

DANNY WELLS, criminology 
Glasgow 

GENEVA G. WELLS, hist. and govt. 
Kettle 

JUDITH K. WELLS, dist. ed. 
Albany — 
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Warner-Wells / Seniors 
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Seniors / 


SHARON R. WELLS, geog. and psych. 
Loveland, Ohio 

GAIL WEST, social work 

West Chicago, Ill. 

BARRY C. WESTBROOK, engin. physics 
Bowling Green 


DONNA WESTBROOK, accounting 
Bowling Green 

BEVERLY J. WESTERMAN, phys. ed. 
Springfield, Va. 

RUTH A. WHEAT, health and safety 
Bardstown 


ALFRED H. WHEELER, Eng. and journ. 
Bowling Green 

DANA 8S. WHEELER, biology 
Owensboro 

DAVID T. WHITAKER, journalism 
Bowling Green 


ANNA M. WHITE, pub. rel. and socio. 
Louisville 

CHRISTINE WHITE, English 
Owensboro 

MARK W. WIEDMAR, mass comm. 
Louisville 


SCOTT WIGGINTON, journalism 
Louisville 

LEE WILDMAN, ind. tech. 

Shoals, Ind. 

MARY E. WILDER, comm. disorders 
Corbin 


ROBERT M. WILKINS, mech. engin. tech. 
Glasgow 

MARK A. WILKINSON, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

GINGER WILLIAMS, ad. and tex. and cloth. 
Lakeland, Fla. 

KAREN D. WILLIAMS, bus. and acct. 
Clarkson 

TAMMY WILLIS, comm. health 
Morgantown 

WILLIAM M. WILLIS, agriculture 
Columbia 


DEBORAH 8. WILSON, comm. disorders 
Nashville, Tenn. 

DONNA L. WILSON, comp. sci. 

Glasgow 

MARY A. WILSON, tex. and cloth. 
Bowling Green 

TAMI WILSON, learning and beh. disorders 
Columbia 

TOM WILSON, agriculture 

Kokomo, Ind. 

STEPHANIE D. WILWAYCO, biology 
Franklin 


DOROTHY WIMSATT, chem. and bio. 
Owensboro 

CLARA WINCHESTER, accounting 
Bowling Green 

JENNIFER L. WITT, finance 
Glasgow 

KENNETH R. WITT, relig. 

Bowling Green 

REBECCA M. WITT, geophysics 
Bowling Green 

TIM WITTEN, labor and pub. rel. 
Bowling Green 


Wells-Witten 


(W )rapping 


around 


JOKING AROUND during the cold weather, Brian Harlan, a 
Cave City senior, wraps his scarf around Tomia Brown, a 
freshman from Horse Cave. The two were in front of the Science 
and Technology Hall waiting for classes to start. 


— Todd Buchanan 


PAMELA M. WOHLLEB, int. design 
Louisville 

KAREN S. WOLFE, comm. disorders 
Bowling Green 

LINDA WOODSON, special ed. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

TONYA WOODWORTH, ind. tech. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

PAUL E. WOOTTEN, dist. ed. 
Seaford, Del. 

DAVID H. WORLEY, rec. and phys. ed. 
Edison, N.J. 


TONA L. WRIGHT, business 
Greenville 

JACQUELINE WYATT, comp. sci. 
Smiths Grove 

SABRINA WYNN, nursing and health care 
admin.; Florence, Ala. 

JAY A. YALE, accounting 

Bowling Green 

HAROLD YANKEY, music 
Jeffersontown ; 

RITA J. YATES, socio. and social work 
Bardstown 


THOMAS D. YATES, pub. rel. and bus. 
Harrodsburg 

VICKIE YEVINCY, elem. ed. 

Greenville 

CATHERINE A. YOUNG, ad. and psy 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

MARY B. ZINSIUS, broadcasting 
Louisville 

NAOMI H. ZOELLER, geography 
Jeffersontown 

PATRICK D. ZOELLER, environ. engin. tech 
Louisville 
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Wohlleb:Zoeller / Seniors 


Living off campus, most juniors go... 


To classes 


fter two years of waiting in line for the shower, 
seeing dates at open house and studying during 
stereo wars, juniors could leave the dorms. 

But many students lost touch with on-campus events 
when they did move. 

John Dunsmore, a Rockville, Md., government major, 
said living off-campus has affected his on-campus life. 

‘When I lived in Pearce-Ford, | was more aware of 
what was going on,” he said. ‘‘Now I go to classes and 
go home.” 

“When you're in the dorm, you have 300 to 400 peo- 
ple around you all the time — there’s more encourage- 
ment to do things,’’ Armando Arrastia, a journalism ma- 
jor from Miami, Fla., said. He lives in an apartment and 
says he isn't as involved as he could be. 

Brenda West, a third-year resident of McCormack 
Hall, said she’s active on campus because she lives here. 

West, a psychology major from Springfield, Tenn., 


and home 


said living in a dorm also let her participate in in- 
tramurals like co-rec volleyball. She probably wouldn't 
take the time to come back to campus if she had an 


- apartment, she said. 


Sherry Madewell, an English major from Marion, Ind., 
said even though she lives off-campus, her sorority has 
helped to keep her involved. 

‘“There’s (still) a lot of things | don’t have time for that 
I'd like to do,”’ she said. 

Martha Magers said she thought it was easier for on- 
campus students to learn about any activity. 

‘“They’re posted on dorm walls and in the elevators,” 
Magers, an agriculture major from Raleigh, Ill., said. She 
said she was more involved with campus life than if she 
lived in an apartment. 

“| might like to live off-campus my senior year,’’ West 
said. “But it will have to be when I’m taking less hours 
and don’t need the campus facilities.” 0 


DONNA ABBASNEZHAD, Rockfield 
SAMMAN ABDULLAH, Bowling Green 
ANDY ADIELE, Imo, Nigeria 

SUE AGNEW  Leitchfield 

KEVIN ALDRICH, Lakewood, Colo 
SABBAH ALHAKASH, Bowling Green 
MELANIE ALLBRIGHT, Edmonton 
TIMOTHY ALLEN, Harrodsburg 

VATA ALLEN, Detroit, Mich. 


KIM ALLEY, Madisonville 

MYRA ALVEY, Cub Run 

ARTHUR ANDERSON, Hopkinsville 
BILLY ANDREWS, Franklin 

DONNA ARMSTRONG, Bowling Green 
JACK AUGUSTY, Downers Grove, Ill. 
WESLEY AYMETT, Alvaton 

LOUIS AZODE, Imo, Nigeria 
JEANETTE BACON, Hopkinsville 


ELIZABETH BAILEY, Bowling Green 
DENISE BAKER, Henderson 

CONNIE BALE, Louisville 

KIMBERLY BALL, New Liberty 

BRETT BALLARD, Owensboro 
SHERRY BALLARD, Louisville 
KELLEY BARBOQR, Huntington, W.Va. 
JAMES BARDIN, Greensburg 

HUSAN BARKAWI, Bowling Green 


JANET BARNES, Salem 

BARBARA BARRY, Bowling Green 
TEMA BARTLEY, Summer Shade 
DAVID BASTIEN, Glasgow 

MARK BATES, Central City 

LISA BEATY, Albany 

CHUCK BECKMAN, Bowling Green 
VALERIE BEDWELL, Green Brier, Tenn. 
LISA BEELER, Louisville, Ky. 


DONALD BELL, Lebanon 
ROBERT BELL, Edmonton 
SHARON BELL, Lebanon 
PERI BENNETT, Louisville 
BOBETTA BENTLEY, Neon 
ARTHUR BERRY, Louisville 
WALTER BERRY, Louisville 
TOM BERRYMAN , Louisville 
CHERYL BICKETT, Bardstown 


ANNETTE BILBRO, Hartford 

KIM BIRDSONG, Cadiz 

KEVIN BIRKOFER, Cincinnati, Ohio 

HUGH BLAND, Bowling Green 
MOHAMMAD BOKA, Bowling Green 
MONICA BOLAN, Louisville 

MELANIE BOLEN, Bowling Green 
BARBARA BOLING, Gallatin, Tenn. 
SANDRA BOLLENBECKER, Bowling Green 


Juniors / Abbasnezhad-Bollenbecker 


JANET BORCHELT, Franklin, Tenn 
BARRY BOWLING, Bowling Green 
RANDY BRACEY, Green Brier, Tenn. 
MICHAEL L. BRACK, Mortons Gap 
BETH BRACKETT, Madisonville 

NINA Y. BRADLEY, Fort Campbell 
LESA J. BRADSHAW, Greensburg 
JAMES J. BRADY, Louisville 

DONNA L. BRANHAM, Summer Shade 


TERESA A. BREWINGTON, Bowing Green 
JUANITA R. BRITT, Smiths Grove 

JUDY BRODERICK, Louisville 

WILLIAM C. BROSCHE, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL W. BROTHERS, Central City 
ALICIA BROWN, Henderson 

BILL BROWN, Franklin 

JOANNA BROWN, Lebanon 

LEANN BROWN, Bowling Green 


LORI BROWN, Fort Campbell 

PAULA BROWN, Tompkinsville 

WILLIAM J. BROWN, Franklin 

PAMELA BRUCHAS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
TIMOTHY J. BRUEGGEMANN, Fort Wright 
JAMES C. BRUMFIELD, Wilmore 
RACHEL BRUNER, London 

KAREN BRYAN, Brandenburg 

DAVID BRYANT, Bowling Green 


TIM BRYANT, Bowling Green 

BOB BUCKLEY, Louisville 

SUE BUHAY, Irvine, Calif. 

GREGG BUIS, Liberty 

BARBARA BUNCH, Scottsville 
TIMOTHY C. BUNCH, Williamsburg 
LORRI BURDEN, Echols 

STUART L. BURKS, Louisville 
KIMBERLY BURNS, Owensboro 


VALERIE BURROWS, Pensacola, Fla. 
STEVE BUSH, Glasgow 

TEMISHA BYBEE, Horse Cave 
MALABY M. BYRD JR., Lexington 
STEVE BYRNE, Louisville 

CHUCK CAMPBELL, Dayton, Ohio 
MARSHA CAMPBELL, Hopkinsville 
VICKI CANNADY, Vine Grove 

LISA CAPP§, Bowling Green 


CONNIE CARMAN, Cloverport 

GALE CARMAN, Philpot 

TAMMY 8. CARSON, Bowling Green 
JULIE CARTER, Henderson 
LORETTA G. CARTER, Tompkinsville 
ROBERT L. CARTER, Glasgow 

LEE CARWELL, Bowling Green 
DEBBIE CASE, Winchester 
KATHRYN L. CASH, Louisville 


TERRIE CASTLE, Albany 

CRAIG CAVANAUGH, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
WILLIAM T. CHANDLER III, Valley Station 
JEFF CHAPMAN, Hopkinsville 

TAYLOR CHASTEEN, Auburn 

VANESSA CHILDRESS, Cub Run 
CHARYL A. CLARK, Beaver Dam 

DENISE CLARK, Bardstown 

JACKIE CLARK, Bowling Green 


LINDSAY CLARK, Lewisburg 

LISA A. CLARK, Scottsville 

SADIE K. CLARK, Danville 

RONALD CLAXTON, Bowling Green 
SHELIA CLAY, Memphis, Tenn. 
RICHARD E. CLEMONS, Kenton, Ohio 
STEVEN E. CLIFTON, Hebron 

TERRI A. CLINARD, Adairville 
PATTY COKER, Franklin 


TIM B. COLE, Shelbyville 

JAMES C. COMBS, Pineville 

RITA D. COMER, Bardstown 
MARY CONKLIN, Nashville, Tenn. 
REBECCA CONNER, Smiths Grove 
DAN COOKSEY, Bowling Green 
CARLA COOMER, Glasgow 
MICHAEL COOMES, Owensboro 
SHELIA COOPER, Bowling Green 


PATRICIA I. CORREA, Vine Grove 
PAUL R. CORREA, Vine Grove 
WALTER COSBY, Louisville 
MATT COSTELLO, Louisville 
CINDY K. COTTRELL, Bonnieville 
CINDY COWAN, Clay 

AVA COWLES, Bowling Green 
CHERYL COWLEY, Elizabethtown 
CAROL E. COX, Greenville 


KERRY G. COX, Battletown 
TIMOTHY COX, Shelbyville 

SHEILA CRASK, Owensboro 

KEVIN CRAWFORD, Bowling Green 
DENICE CROCKER, Versailles 
ELAINE CURTIS, Westmoreland, Tenn. 
PHILLIP CURTIS, Paducah 
DEBORAH L. DAIGLE, Henderson 
LAURA DAUGHERTY, Elizabethtown 


LINDA G. DAVIDSON, Elkton 
JIMMY DAVIS, Burkesville 
MICHELLE E. DAVIS, Louisville 
SARAH R. DAVIS, Horse Cave 
LESA K. DEAN, Hopkinsville 
STEVE DELPH, Bartow, Fla. 
LEATHA L. DEMAREE, Louisville - 
BRIAN DETRING, Morganfield 
KEVIN DILDY, Chicago, Ill. 


CHARLES R. DIXON JR., Sturgis 
JOANNA DOBBS, Franklin 
SHONNA L. DODSON, Bardstown 
LINDA L. DONO, Nashville, Tenn. 
SANDY DOUGLAS, Henderson 
JULIE DOWNING, Fountain Run 
JEFF DRAKE, Greenville 

CINDY DUCKETT, Bowling Green 
MICHELLE R. DUKE, Louisville 
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Borchelt-Duke / Juniors 


DIEGO DUMIT, Medellin, Colombia 
KEENA J. DUNN, La Center 
ROBYNN DUPIN, Elizabethtown 
KIM DURHAM, Owensboro 

PAM DURHAM, Greensburg 
RODNEY DQURRETT, Greensburg 
EMEL DURd, Ankara, Turkey 
PATRICIA DWYER, Morgantown 
VICKIE EAST, Hopkinsville 


CHRIS EBERHARD, Evansville, Ind. 
BOBBI J. EDGAR, Bowling Green 
ROBERT A. EDGINS, Bardwell 
DEBBIE EDRINGTON, Louisville 
PAM EDRINGTON, Louisville 

AMY EDWARDS, Owensboro 
GLORIA EDWARDS, Edmonton 
ROBIN EKMAN, Louisville 

JOY ELDRIDGE, Henderson 


MAJDI A. EL-TAHER, Kuwait 
LINDA EMBRY, Bowling Green 
JAME B. ENGLAND, Edmonton 
MARILYN K. EPISON, Whitesville 
SORETTA ESKRIDGE, Hartford 
JOE ESTES, Smiths Grove 
MARJORIE L. ESTES, Anchorage 
RICKY ESTES, Eubank 
MARILYN F. EVANS, Owensboro 


JAMES C. FARLEY, Henderson 

KEVIN E. FIELD, Louisville 

TINA FIELDS, Bowling Green 

SONYA FIFE, Henderson 

JOLENE FILLMAN, Hawesville 
ROXANNE A. FINK, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
RHONDA FIRQUIN, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA FISCHER, Bowling Green 
DONNA 8. FLOYD, Shelbyville 


DONNA L. FOSTER, Glens Fork 
SARAH FOX, Elkton 

KAREN FRANCIS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
KEVIN FRANKE, Evansville, Ind. 
REBECCA A. FRENCH, Owensboro 
DAVID FULKERSON, Calhoun 
RANDY FULKERSON, Owensboro 
THOM GALLAGHER, Bowling Green 
SUZANNE GALLOWAY, McDaniels 


JOSE GARCIA, Caracas, Venezuela 
PATTI GARRETT, Cottontown, Tenn. 
BILL GARRISON, Oakland 

JOSEPH R. GARST, Glasgow 

DAVID GHAFOORI, Bowling Green 
CHERLY L. GIBBONS, Cave City 
GEORGANNE GIBSON, Bowling Green 
JAMES L. GIBSON, Brownsville 
TAMMY GILLIAM, Louisville 


DAVID A. GLASPIE, Louisville 
PETTIE GLIDEWELL, Albany 
PATRICK N. GOAD, Madison, Tenn. 
CRYSTAL GOLD, Cadiz 
ANABELLA GONZALEZ, Guatemala 
GARRY GOODIN, Shepherdsville 
LARRY GOODIN, Shepherdsville 
TERRY GOODIN, Shepherdsville 
DEBBIE GORE, Santa Claus, Ind. 


LISA A. GOSSETT, Cave City 
JEAN GOTT, Scottsville 

DEBI GRAHAM, Evansville, Ind. 
DONNA GRAVES, Louisville 
SALLY L. GRAY, Lakewood, N.Y. 
GARY A. GREEN, Nashua, N.H. 
JANICE L. GREEN, Sacramento 
NANCY GREEN, Sacramento 
GREG GREENE, Louisville 


ROBERTA GREENE, Owensboro 
WANDA L. GREENE, Lawrenceburg 
MARK A. GREER, Bowling Green 
AMBER GREGORY, Russellville 
CONNIE B. GRIMES, Hamilton, Ohio 
CONNIE GRONECK, Alexandria 
KARLA GROSCHELLE, Jamestown 
KATHY L. GUNNELS, Brandenburg 
GARRY GUPTON, Campbellsville 


HOLLY B. GUSTAFSON, Louisville 
JULIET R. GUYTON, Louisville 

CINDY HALBRITTER, Mount Washington 
PATRICIA 8. HALE, Columbia 

ANITA C. HALL, Bowling Green 

MIRIAM A. HALL, Gallatin, Tenn. 
RUSSELL HALL, Poolesville, Md. 
GREGORY A. HAMER, Calhoun 

GARRY W. HAMMER, Dubre 


LARRY HAMMER, Dubre 

EARL L. HAMMONS, Mount Vernon 
RHONDA L. HAMMONS, Louisville 
KATHY HANKS, Hawesville 
FREDERICK L. HARBISON, Edmonton 
RITA HARDCASTLE, Alvaton 

LOUIS HARDESTY, Owensboro 

PAT HARDESTY, Narrows 

ARTHOR HARDIN, Louisville 


KEITH HARKINS, Hartford 
RICHARD N. HARLOW, Glasgow 
GINA HARPER, Madison, Tenn. 
JODY HARPER, Clinton 

DONNA J. HARRELL, Falls of Rough 
PHYLIS HARRELL, Hopkinsville 
MIKE HARRIS, Columbia 

NIKITA HARRIS, Lexington 

GREG HARTUNG, Bloomington, Ind. 


LISA HAST, Owensboro 

RHONDA A. HASTY, Franklin, Tenn. 
EDDIE HATFIELD, Evanston, Ill. 
CHRISTOPHER M. HAVRILEK, Hopkinsville 
SALEH HAWWAS, Bowling Green 

JENE HAYES, Buffalo Grove, Ill. 

BILLIE HAYNES, Brandenburg 

SUSAN HAYTER, Bowling Green 

JEFF HEILE, Bowling Green 
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Juniors / Dumit-Heile 


Wrong times lead to right places 


onathon Newby looked out of place in 
the small schoolroom. 

The 6-foot football player's legs stuck 
out three feet from the miniature desk 
where he sat while helping a 13-year-old stu- 
dent with her spelling and math. 

Newby was at ‘Delafield Elementary 
School. The Clairton, Pa., junior went to the 
Warren County grade school once a week to 
tutor for his teaching and reading class. 

His student, Lizzie, was what he described 
as a slow learner. She read slowly and shyly 
as he looked at her assignment. 

Sometimes he stopped her when she 
mispronounced a word. 

When he began helping the young girl at 
the beginning of the fall semester, he said 
she had problems pronouncing the vowels 
mcm andinOn. 

But with the weekly, one-hour tutoring 
sessions and the use of sight boards, her 
reading improved. 

When Newby came to school here in 1978 
on a football scholarship, he had planned on 
majoring in business. 

But after making out his class schedule 
he discovered that he had written down the 
wrong time for all of his classes. 

When he filled out another schedule, he 
signed up for special education classes — 
his ex-fiance’s major. 

“| thought I’d regret it, but now | don't,” 
he said. 

Newby’s interest in special education 
grew because his brother and sister were 
slow learners. One time, when he was at 
home, his mother took him aside and told 
him that they weren’t as smart as he was. 
So he said he helped them with their 
homework. 

With his help, they are at a normal level 


WITH A PENCIL to correct her mistakes, Lizzie, a stu- 
dent at Delafield Elementary School, gets spelling help 
from Jonathan Newby, a Clairton, Pa., junior. Newby, a 
learning and behavioral disorders major, plans to work 
with other children after he graduates. 


now. 


When he first came to help Lizzie, he said she 
looked surprised. “‘I told her | was only here to 
help her.”’ 

“Back home, they go to private schools,” he 
said. 

Newby thought the main difference between 
slow and fast learners was that ‘‘slow learners 


talk to you and listen.’’ He said fast learners 
tend to brush people off. Lizzie looked at him 
with admiration. 

When Newby graduates in two years, he 
plans to work in a home with a child on a one- 
to-one basis. 

“I like to help,” he said. 


Sandy Kinsner 


— John Rott 


ANGELA C. HENDERSON, Lexington 
BECKIE HENDRICK, Hardinsburg 
CARLA HENDRICK, Louisville 

ALAN HERRICK, Prestonburg 

KAREN HERRINGTON, Manchester, Tenn. 
MARK F. HESS, Louisville 

KEITH HEWITT, Bowling Green 

DANA HIGGINBOTHAM, Franklin 
STEPHEN E. HIGGINS, Glasgow 


BURWELL J. HINLKE, Louisville 

JUDY HOGGARD, Hodgenville 

ROBERT M. HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
DAVID HOPPER, Livermore 

VICKI 8. HOPPER, Russell Springs 

CINDY HORN, Bowling Green 

JANICE HOUSE, London 

JAY F. HOUSEHOLDER, Miamisburg, Ohio 
GEORGETTE HOWARD, Maceo 


SHERRY HOWELL, Cadiz 

CHARLES HUDGINS, Cincinnati, Ohio 
AMY HUGHES, Bowling Green 

CHERI HUGHES, Coral Springs, Fla. 
JOYCE HUGHES, Auburn 

MELODYE HUGHES, Munfordville 
CARLENE HUNT, Cave City 

ROBERT HUSTED, Sebree 

JANE HUTCHERSON, Versailles 


CATHY HUTTO, Nashville, Tenn. 
JAN M. IGLEHART, Bowling Green 
JOHN INGRAM, Bowling Green 
DONALD JACKSON, Bowling Green 
JUDY JACKSON, Springfield, Tenn. 
KATHARINE JACKSON, Madisonville 
ROBERT JACKSON, Central City 
BOBBI W. JANES, Bowling Green 
CATHY JASKO, Frankfort 
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Henderson-Jasko / Juniors 


Colorful 
performance 


PLEADING TO THEIR AUDIENCE, Catherine Crowley, 
a junior from Cincinnati, Ohio, and Lynne Firkins, a 
senior theater major from Shepherdsville, perform in a 
production of the Primal Therapy Coloring Book. The 
Primal Therapy Coloring Book is a new wave expression 
group that combines interpretative dance and expres- 
sionistic theatre, Crowley said. 


FERRELL JENKINS JR., Temple Terrace, Fla. 
GREG JENNINGS, Owensboro 

CHERYL JOHNSON, Owensboro 

DEBBIE G. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
PHOEBE A. JOHNSON, West Baden, Ind. 
SARA L. JOHNSON, Hartford 

BEN JONES, Stanford 

CYNTHIA Y. JONES, Alvaton 

DAVID L. JONES JR., Radcliff 


JANET L. JONES, Gallatin, Tenn. 
JONATHAN F. JONES, Corydon 
MARY E. JONES, Calhoun 
MELISSA D. JONES, Madisonville 
ROBERT L. JONES, Portland, Tenn. 
WILLIAM B. JONES, Bowling Green 
MARY JORDAN, Morgantown 
DONNA JOSLIN, Owensboro 
ELLEN JUS8TIS88, Trotwood, Ohio 


ZACHARY M. KAFOGLIS, Bowling Green 
JAYNE C. KAIN, Georgetown, Ind. 
DIANE KARR, Owensboro 

KAREN 8. KELLY, Owensboro 

DEBBIE KEMP, New Albany, Ind. 
SUSAN KEPLEY, Franklin 

PATRICIA R. KIMBERLAND, Bardstown 
DONNA J. KINCAID, Rockport, Ind. 
JOSEPH A. KING, Louisville 
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Juniors / Jenkins-King 


— Jim Gensheimer 


PHILIP V. KING, Bowling Green 
JANE KLINKERS, Edmonton 

JO KLINKERS, Edmonton 
STEVEN E. KNOB, Greenville 
DELLA KOLBY, Germantown, Tenn 
BILL KRAUSEN, Bardstown 
MARCIA KRISLE, Springfield, Tenn 
NATASHA LACY, Lewisport 
CLIFTON LAKE, Fordsville 


HARRIET LARGEN, Bowling Green 
KENDALL LASLEY, Bowling Green 
DAVID LASSITER, Adairville 

BRENT LAW, Bowling Green 

CINDY LEACH, Bowling Green 
SHELLY LEAMAN, Louisville 
CAROLE LEDGER-THOMAS, Paducah 
CINDY LEE, Bowling Green 

DEBORAH LEE, Greenville 


CARLA LEONARD, Stanford 
BARBARA LEVERIDGE, Bowling Green 
MARLA LEWIS, Burkesville 
WENDELL LEWIS, Lexington 
GEORGE LINDSEY, Bowling Green 
DAVID LINK, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
WALTER LIPINSKI, Northbrook, Il. 
CONNIE LITTLE, Albany 

JANE LOCKIN, Benton, Ill. 


CRAIG LONG, Palatine, lil. 

RICHARD LONG, Valley Station 
SHELLY LONG, Louisville 

JEAN LOPOLITO, West Chester, Pa. 
MATTHEW LUNSFORD, Russell Springs 
MARK LUSBY, Williamstown 

JUANITA R. LUSCO, Louisville 
HEATHER LYONS, Burgin 

SHARON M. LYTHGOE, Jasper, Ind 


NANCY MADISON, Auburn 

MARTHA K. MAGERS, Raleigh, III. 
SALLY E. MAHAN, Wheaton, Ill. 
DEBRA A. MARLOW, Evansville, Ind 
EDWINA MARTIN, Providence 

KIM MARTIN, Russellville 

KAREN MATLOCK, Auburn 

LORA K. MATTHEWS, Birmingham, Ala 
LUKE MATTHEWS, Evansville, Ind. 


MICHELLE MATTINGLY, Greenville 
SUE MATTINGLY, Glasgow 

JUD! MAXFIELD, Cadiz 

BETTY JO MAYNARD, Guston 
THOMAS J. McCLURE, Albion, Mo. 
CRAIG McCORMICK, Bowling Green 
RICHARD McCROCKLIN, Beaver Dam 
TAMMY McCUBBINS, Horse Cave 
DAVE McDANIEL, Owensboro 


MARTHA McDARIEL, Danville 
MARY A. McDANIEL, Lewisport 
KEITH McDONALD, Winchester 
DONITA McELROY, Campbellsville 
TERRY McGEHEE, Fort Worth, Texas 
NADA McGINNIS8, Hopkinsville 
DENIECE McGUFFIN, East View 
BETH McINTOSH, Brandenburg 
TERRY McKENZIE, Russellville 


BENJAMIN F. McLEOD, Chesapeake, Va. 
LINCOLN McMANGUS, Fulton 

JANET McMURTREY, Summer Shade 
LAGRIE McMURTREY, Summer Shade 
CHARLOTTE W. McPHERSON, Tompkinsville 
HUGH McREYNOLDS, Lewisburg 

JILL McREYNOLDS, Adolphus 

JUDY L. AcREYNOLDS, Lewisburg 
DEBORAH MEADOR, Adolphus 


DONNA J. MEADOWS, Louisville 
DENISE MEDICH, Duquesne, Pa 
JEFF MEFFORD, Bowling Green 
SHIRLEY E. MELTON, Bowling Green 
SUSAN E. MERCKE, Louisville 
DEDE METCALFE, Calhoun 

TANYA MICHAEL, Hamilton, Ohio 
THERESE R. MIDDLETON, Versailles 
MATT MILBURN, Louisville 


TERRELL MILBY, Bowling Green 
GERI MILLER, Big Clifty 
JACQUELINE K. MILLER, Owensboro 
MARK MILLER, Louisville 

MARY M. MILLER, Bowling Green 
VICKY MILLER, Bowling Green 
CHERI MILLS, Louisville 

CINDY MINTON, Echols 

JAMAL MIRIOHI, Bowling Green 


MARTHA V. MITCHELL, Shelbyville 
THOMAS MOAK, Louisville 
LEANNE MONACO, Bowling Green 
BARRY MONROE, Beaver Dam 
LARRY MONROE, Beaver Dam 
CYNTHIA MONTGOMERY, Burgin 
TERESA MONTGOMERY , Louisville 
CRAIG MOODY, Owensboro 
CHARLOTTE MOORE, Crestwood 


LISA F. MOORE, Hopkinsville _ 
BARRY MORGAN, Nashville, Tenn, 
BELINDA J. MORRIS, Russellville 
JEFFERY A. MORRIS, Bowling Green 
KAY B. MORRISON, Bowling Green 
LYNFERD R. MORTON, Louisville 
DEBORAH J. MOTT, Ocala, Fla. 
MARY E. NANCE, Slaughters 

KELLY M. NAPIER, Alvaton 


NORA E. NEAGLE, Greensburg 
THOMAS L. NEDVIDEK, Bowling Green 
VALERIE D. NEW, Lewisburg 
JOHNATHAN NEWBY, Clairton, Pa 
MIKE NEWCOMB, Campbellsville 
BARBARA NEWMAN, Greenville 
MICHAEL NEWTON, Clyde, Ohio 
LAURA NIEMANN, Bowling Green 
LARRY NOREFLEET, Hopkinsville 
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King-Norfleet / Juniors 


KELLY NORMAN, Paducah 

ALI AKBAR NOWROOZI, Bowling Green 
RON O'CONNOR, Andes, N.Y 
ELIZABETH O'DONNELL, Bowling Green 
LORI A. OGDEN, Horse Cave 

GENA OGLESBY, Greenville 

FRANCIS OGUAMANAM, Lagos, Nigeria 
HAZEL OLDHAM , Lexington 
GWENDOLYN OLLER, Eminence 


JODIE OLLIVER, Bowling Green 
DIANE L. OLSON, St. Charles, Ill 
TERESA O'NEAL, Adolphus 
DAVID P. ORNE, Carol Stream, Ill 
ANITA R. ORR, Nashville, Tenn 
SANDRA K. OWEN, Burkesville 
LOU A. OWSLEY, Cecilia 

LEIGH E. OZIER, Greenville 
SUSAN E. PARDUE, Scottsville 


CHARLES P. PARKER, Russellville 
TERRY PARKER, Adolphus 
VENETTA PARMLEY, Burkesville 
KAREN PARRISH, Roundhill 
CARLA PATTERSON, Bowling Green 
JAN L. PATTERSON, Louisville 
DAVID PATTON, Eddyville 

JOYCE PEDIGO, Franklin 

NELLIE PEDIGO, Gamailiel 


JULIE PENDYGRAFT, Glasgow 
BARRY PERKINS, Glasgow 
FREDDY PERKINS, Clarksville, Tenn 
LONNIE PERKINS, Glasgow 
SHELIA PETETT, Thompkinsville 
KIMBERLY G. PEVELER, Greenville 
MICHELLE PFAHL, Bowling Green 
DONNA PHILLIPS, Hardyville 
KENNETH PICKETT, Russell Springs 


KELLY PIERCE, Burkesville 

JACOBO G. PIETERS, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
CATHY A. PINKSTON, Mount Washington 
BARNEY PIPPENGER, Louisville 

MICHAEL R. PIPPIN, Louisville 

JUNE PLANK, Green Briar, Tenn. 

DON L. PORTER, Bowling Green 

CYNTHIA K. POTTER, Bowling Green 

SANDRA POTTER, Floyds Knobs, Ind 


LISA A. POTTS, Louisville 
SANDRA POWELL, Bowling Green 
TERESA J. POWELL, Glasgow 
DONNA PRICE, Louisville 

SHARI PRICE, Campbellsville 
TEDDY PRICE, Goodlettsville, Tenn 
SHARI PRINCE Louisville 

LORA PROCTOR, Island 
DOUGLAS W. RAEF, Lexington 


MARIETTA RAINS, Hartford 
ANITA K. RAMSEY, Bowling Green 
LISA RAMSEY, Louisville 
LEANNE RANSDELL, Florence 
DONNA RAY, Camden, S.C. 
JULIAN R. REAMY, Louisville 
RICHARD S. REDDING, Louisville 
ROBERT REDMON, Louisville 
SHEILA REDMOND, Lexington 


LIZ REESMAN, Beaver Dam 
CARROLL REGAN, Lexington 
MARTHA E. REID, Jeffersontown 
TINA RENEAU, Bowling Green 
MARY RESS, Tell City, Ind 

GREG REVOLINSKI, Kokomo, Ind. 
DAVID W. REYNOLDS, Fren Creek 
RENEE RICHARDSON, Cave City 
TONDA RICHARDSON, Hardyville 


KIM RICHIE, Louisville 

PHILIP RINE, Lakeland, Fla 

CYNTHIA RIPPY, Bethpage, Tenn. 
MARIA RITCHIE, Brandenburg 
WAYNE R. RITCHIE, Ekron 

ROBIN E. ROACH, Hanson 

JOE ROBERTS, Corydon 

DENISE ROBERTSON, Hollywood, Fla 
KRISTIE ROBERTSON, Calhoun 


JENNIFER ROBINSON, Cincinnati, Ohio 
DENIECE L. ROGERS, Connersville, Ind. 
JON ROGERS, Greenville 

KAREN ROGERS, Jamestown 

MARK T. ROGERS, Elizabethtown 
SHARI ROSO, Crestwood 

PHILLIP A. ROSS, Echols 

RICK ROUDEBUSH, Bowling Green 
LORI ROYSE, Knob Lick 


DONNA RUDOLPH, Northbrook, Ill. 
DAVID H. RUE, Bowling Green 
REXANNA RUSH, Thompkinsville 
JILL D. RUSSELL, Calhoun 
ROBERT A. SALING, Louisville 
DANA G. SANDAGE, Gallatin, Tenn. 
JAMES H. SARTAIN, Livermore 
JENNIE SAUER, Louisville 

CATHY SCHIESS, Russellville 


KERRY L. SCHLOSSER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
HEDDA SCHMIDTHGBER, Elizabethtown 
MARY E. SCHREINER, Nicholasville 

JAMIE L. SCHROERLUCKE, Louisville 
BARBARA SCOTT, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH D. SEBREE, Trenton 

SANDY SEITH, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

DWAYNE SENN, Louisville 

BRENDA J. SETTLE, Brandenburg 


LYNN SHADOAN, Somerset 

LORI SHARE, Bowling Green 
OSAMA SHARIF, Jerusalem, Israel 
ANNETTE SHARP, Auburn 

PEGGY SHAW, Summer Shade 
REGINA M. SHERRARD, Bonnieville 
FOUNT SHIFFLETT JR., Russellville 
GERALD C. SHILTS, Irvington 

TIM SHOLAR, Elizabethtown 
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Juniors / Norman-Sholar 


Double duty 


Rodes-Harlin night clerk sings the hours away 


t was about 1 a.m. when Angie Cockrel 
came in from an evening at the Parakeet, a 
local lounge and restaurant. 

The Gray, Tenn., senior stopped in the 
Rodes-Harlin Hall lobby to join the crowd of girls 
who had gathered to hear Chuck Beckman, a 
Bowling Green junior, play his guitar. 

For the next two hours, she and the others 
listened to Beckman and his partner, Mike 
Card, practice for their mext evening’s 
performance. 

“It was kind of soothing to come in late and 
hear him sing,’ Cockrel said. 

“| thought he was real sincere and nice to 
play and keep playing even though there was a 
crowd watching him,” she said. 

Beckman, who is one of Rodes-Harlin’s three 
male night clerks, plays his guitar nightly to 
practice and keep himself awake. When he 
works, he is often the only male among 500 
girls. 

He began playing the guitar 16 years ago and 
quit school in 1976 to go on the road with a 
band in Indianapolis, Ind. 

But, he returned here in 1978 to join Card, 
now a senior from Madison, Tenn. The two 
write and play Christian music, and they even 
tried to record an album. 

They didn’t succeed, Beckman said. ‘But the 
Lord wanted me to come back to school.” 

Even though he is still interested in a musical 
profession, he said, ‘‘It’s chancy to put all the 
marbles in one basket and not have something 
to fall back on.” 

As he was talking, he heard a male voice 
laughing in the back of the lobby after the dorm 
was closed. 

He jumped from his seat behind the desk, ran 


to the back of the lobby, and asked if anybody — 


was there. 
After a minute, Beckman followed a couple 


from the study room. 

“He's a pretty good guy,’’ Beckman said 
about the young man who had to leave. But “he 
usually comes out five or ten minutes after 
twelve.” 

Beckman sat down behind the desk again 
and said that problems with males are rare. 

But once he said he caught a guy trying to 
sneak upstairs. 

He was kissing his girlfriend on the elevator 
when the doors began to close. 

Beckman stuck his foot in the door. “| asked 
him if he’d like to reconsider,”’ he said. 

Evidentally the visitor reconsidered because 
he walked out of the elevator and left. 

But problems with girls are more common, 
he said, because it is a girl’s dorm. 

“One girl came in real late one night,” 
Beckman said. Her friends carried the intox- 
icated girl in and put her on the elevator after 
pushing the button for her floor. 

He said he thought she got to her floor all 
right, but after a few minutes he went to check 
the elevator. 

“She was still on it,’’ he said, laughing. 

“| pushed the button for her again.” 

“She didn’t come back down, so | assumed 
she was all right.” 

Even though he has had some problems in 
the dorm, he thinks they wouldn't compare to 
problems in the men’s dorms. 

“| lived in Keen Hall and wouldn’t want to put 
up with some of the stuff that went on,” he 
said. ‘I didn’t anticipate near the trouble in a 
girl’s dorm as a guy’s.”’ 

He said he enjoys working in the dorm. 

“It’s interesting to talk to the girls; they come 
in at all hours. Most girls stop to talk for a few 
minutes.” 

Some of his friends even bring him food to 
eat during the night. 


“| don’t think any guys would do that for 
me,” he said. 

Even though the girls are friendly, some are 
too friendly. 

When a girl does become too friendly, he said 
he tries to humor them. 

He said his girlfriend, who is teaching school 
in Atlanta, Ga., isn’t hesitant about his working 
around so many girls. 

“She trusts me,”’ he said. 

He said he wanted to be a night clerk because 
he needed afternoons and evenings free, 
because he works as head of Young Life, a high 
school religious organization. 

When he came to school in the fall, he began 
looking for a job as a night clerk, none was 
available. 

“Then somehow one opened up,’ he said. 

Besides working 16 hours a week in the dorm 
and 30 hours a week with Young Life, Beckman 
took 15 hours of classes. 

He said he got off work at 6 a.m. and slept in 
the back room of the front desk until 7:30 when 
he heard girls leaving for their 8 a.m. classes. 

He then went to Diddle Arena to take a 
shower before his 9:10 class. 

He said sometimes he has left his apartment 
at 7:30 a.m. and returned at 8 p.m. the next 
evening. 

“But I’m not doing too much of that now,”’ he 
said. 

Instead, he tries to get to his place every day 
to relax and do homework. But at night he 
brings out his guitar — and three nights a week 
the Rodes-Harlin girls are treated to a serenade. 

Sandy Kinsner 


THE RODES-HARLIN LOBBY provides a place for Chuck 
Beckman and partner Mike Card to practice for a Christmas 
concert. On the steps, Kathy McDonough, a senior from 
Owensboro, and Sue Buhay, an Irvine junior, listen to the 


ractice. 
Ag — Steve Lowry 
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Night clerk feature / Juniors 


STEPHANY SHRIVER, Bowling Green 
LESLIE SIBALICH, Glasgow 
ROBERT SIMMONS, Louisville 
DEBORAH SIMPSON, Owensboro 
TIM SIMPSON, Bowling Green 
DONNA SLAVEN, Columbia 


NANCY SLOAN, Hodgenville 
CAROL 8. SMITH, Albany 
CYNTHIA K. SMITH, Finchville 
DAVID R. SMITH, Scottsville 
JULIA A. SMITH, Louisville 
JULIE M. SMITH, Owensboro 


KRISTY SMITH, Shelbyville, Ill. 
LISA J. SMITH, Columbia 
MARK A. SMITH, Bowling Green 
PAMELA J. SMITH, Louisville 
RICKEY K. SMITH, Albany 
CHRIS SNYDER, Louisville 


ROSS SPEARS, Alvaton 

AMY SPEICHER, Crestwood 
NANCY SPIRES, Columbia 

JOHN M. SPRINKLE, Tell City, Ind. 
LEAH A. STAHL, Austin 

GREG STAPLETON, Elizabethtown 


CLAUDIA STARKS, Carbondale, Ill. 
WILLIAM M. 8TEEDLY, Shepherdsville 
JANE STEINWEG, Nicholasville 

GARY STEPHENS, Glasgow 

KIM STEWART, Utica 

ANN M. STOCKMAN, Bryan, Ohio 


SYLVIA STOKES, Greenville 
CYNDI STONE, Madison, Tenn. 
LAGURIE STRAGB, Louisville 
LAURA 8TROBEL, Louisville 
JUDY STRODE, Bowling Green 
KATHY STUDDARD, Louisville 


MERRY SUMMERS, Oak Hill, W.Va. 
SUSAN SUTER, Nashville, Tenn. 
TERESA SWORD, Richlands, Va. 

BRENDA S8ZORCSIK, Newburgh, Ind. 
JENNY TALBOTT, Burkesville 
SANDE C. TALLEY, Bowling Green 


THEO TAMME, Danville 

TANIA TANARO, Bowling Green 

BILL TAYLOR, Scottsville 

GAIL TAYLOR, Bowling Green 
RICHARD G. TAYLOR, Owensboro 
TODD A. TEMPLETON, LaFontaine, Ind. 


DEBORAH L. THOMAS, Glasgow 
GREGORY 8. THOMAS, Columbia 
JAMES A. THOMASON, Morgantown 
AMY THOMPSON, Owensboro 
DANIEL THOMPSON, Northbrook, III. 
GEORGE A. THOMPSON, Morganfield 
LYNETTE THOMPSON, Owensboro 
MARY THOMPSON, Elizabethtown 
ROXANNE THOMPSON, Sebree 


SHERI THOMPSON, Louisville 

TERI THOMPSON, Louisville 

GUDRIM M. THORSTEINSSON, Bowling Green 
BARRY THRASHER, Smiths Grove 

JAMES E. TICHENOR, Owensboro 

LISA TIDWELL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 

NANCY J. TIGUE, Henderson 

DEBORAH J. TOMES, Bowling Green 

HAL TOMS, Cave City 


KEVIN TRIPLETT, Louisville 

TERRY W. TUNKS, Bowling Green 

TINA M. TUNKS, Bowling Green 

TERESA TUPMAN, Brandenburg 

RITA TUPTS, Versailles 

DESIREE TURNER, Smiths Grove 

GREG TURNER, Cincinnati, Ohio 
TERESA G. TURNER, Albany 

CHIMEZIE UGOCHUK WU, Bowling Green 


ROLANDA URBAN, Nashville, Tenn. 
L.i8A UTLEY, Madisonville 
POWELL P. UTLEY, Morganfield 
PAT VAN HOOK, New Carlisle, Ohio 
CINDY VINCENT, Woodlawn 

PHIL WAGNER, Owensboro 
KAREN L. WALKER, Corbin 

KEVIN WALLACE, Bowling Green 
DANNY WALTERS, Erlanger 


JOSEPH A. WATHEN, Bardstown 
DEBBIE WATSON, Madison, Tenn. 
RICHARD WATSON, Gamaliel 
ROGER WATT, Bowling Green 
CHRISTINA WATTS, Louisville 
JULIA A. WEBB, Lewisburg 
BRENDA WEST, Springfield, Tenn. 
DEBRA WHEELER, Bowling Green 
DOUG WHEELER, Elizabethtown 
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Juniors / Shriver-Wheeler 


Electrically 
inclined 


A TONGUE AND CLENCHED TEETH shows Paul Sad- 


vary'’s concentration. The junior electrical engineering 
technology major from Bowling Green was making a con- 
nection while experimenting with differential amplifiers 
in an electronics class. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


ALICIA WHITE, Bowling Green 
DEWAYNE WHITE, Louisville 
DIANE WHITE, Paris 

JEFF WHITE, Bettendorf, lowa 
SHARI WHITE, Evansville, Ind. 

KIM WHITEHEAD, Birmingham, Ala 
JENNIFER WHITEFIELD, Owensboro 
DIANE WHITLOW, Glasgow 
TERESA WHITTAKER, Hartford 


JANET L. WHITTINGHILL, Greenville 
TAMMY WHITTINGHILL, Owensboro 
CARLA WILCOXSON, Greensburg 
ARIC WHILHELM, Jonesville, N.C. 
STEPHANY J. WILKES, Gallatin, Tenn 
STEPHEN G. WILKINS, Russellville 
DAVID M. WILL, Louisville 

STEVEN G. WILLETT, Eddyville 
DOUGLAS W. WILLIAMS, Kettle 


JANET WILLIAMS, Henderson, 

KELLI, WILLIAMS, Killeen, Texas 
MARIE WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 

ROB WILLIAMS, Shepherdsville 
SAVONA WILLIAMS, Greensburg 
BEVERLY A. WILLIAMSON, Russellville 
LISA WILLIAN, Munfordville 

MELINDA WILSON, Bowling Green 
VICKI S. WILSON, Tompkinsville 


LINDA WITTER, Owensboro 
MADONNA WOLFORD, Burnside 
FRANKIE WOOD, Bowling Green 
STEPHANIE WOOD, Bowling Green 
CANDY J. WOODALL, Russellville 
CONNIE M. WOODALL, Bowling Green 
KEVIN G. WOODS, Evansville, Ind. ~ 
TIM WOODS, Louisville 

MIKE WRIGHT, Cadiz 


MARGARET L. WURTMAN, Princeton 
AMANDA YOUNG, Eighty Eight 
ANNA J. YOGNG, Bowling Green 
DEBRA T. YOUNG, Nashville, Tenn 
GRETA YOUNG, Anchorage 
PATRICIA A. YOUNG, Columbia, S.C. 
RODNEY YOUNG, Louisville 
THOMAS L. YOUNG, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY S. YOUNG, Bowling Green 
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White-Young / Juniors 


Adjusting to college, sophomores become .. . 


At home on campus 


fter the sometimes frustrating, often confusing 

semesters as a freshman, the sophomore year 

can offer students a chance to feel at home on 
campus. 

‘‘My freshman year was a year of adjustment,’’ Jack 
Quire, a biology major from Jeffersontown, said. ‘This 
is the year I have settled in and tried to find out where | 
am headed in life.” 

According to Jeff Offutt, students don’t think campus 
life is that important during their freshman year because 
“the first thing you're thinking about is going to 
classes.’’ In their second year students begin to get tired 
of the schoolwork, the broadcast engineering 
technology major from Louisville said, so they start look- 
ing around for interesting clubs. 

“College matures a person so much, and your 
sophomore year mainstreams you more into society and 
the college life,’ Gary Bates, a Louisville mass com- 
munication major, said. He said he went to a lot of shows 
on campus this year because they were ‘‘cultural 


opportunities.” 

‘‘My freshman year | had just met all these new peo- 
ple, and | had a set clique | ran around with,” Peggy 
DeFreece, a Nashville, Tenn., nursing major, said. “A 
few of those friends didn’t come back, and now I've 
moved on my sorority floor and have branched out into 
more campus activities.” 

“By being more involved, you feel more at home,” 
Beth Binkley, a recreation major from Lewisburg, Tenn., 
said. She added that active students don’t get as bored 
with college life as those who don’t participate in clubs. 

Melanie Harding, a Louisville art major, became active 
her first year. As a result, she said she found herself 
‘‘getting more involved in the clubs I’m already in.”’ 

“With a year behind me, | find it easier to meet new 
people.’ DeFreece said. 

‘My freshman year, | went home a lot, but now | 
realize that you can have more fun by just staying at 
Western,” she said. “I wish more suitcasers would 
realize that.” 0 


DEIDRA AARON, Campbellsville 
TONYA J. ABEL, Hopkinsville 
KATHY ABELL. Bowling Green 
RACHEL ADAMS, Celina, Tenn. 
SUSAN ADCOCK, Owensboro 
CINDY AGEE, Cottontown, Tenn. 
KAMIL AKANBI, Lagos, Nigeria 
JOHN M. AKIN, Owensboro 
TODD ALEXANDER, Burkesville 


BRENDA 8. ALFORD, Owensboro 
JEANNE M. ALLEN, Nashville, Tenn. 
TRESA ALLEN, Owensboro 

ABDULLAH ALSEIKAN, Taif, Saudi Arabia 
OMAR ALSHARIF, Jerusalem, Palestine 
JOSEPH B. ALVEY, Reynolds Station 
MARTHA ANNIS, Logansport 

TAMARA D. ANTLE, Bowling Green 

ERIN ARMSTRONG, Gallatin, Tenn. 


JOEL D. ARNOLD, Cross Plains, Tenn. 
SUSAN K. ARNOLD. Louisville 
WILLIAM K. ARNOLD, Owensboro 
KIM ARTERBURN, Park City 
DEBORAH ASSAD, Louisville 
PAULA AUCLAIR, Vine Grove 
JESSE L. BAILEY, Liberty 

ELLEN BAITY, Franklin 

MARK W. BAKER, Fern Creek 


DEBORAH BALDWIN, Rockfield 
ELLEN BANAHAN, Woodburn 

SUZIE BANDY, Louisville 

BARBEE, Adairville 

CARY L. BARLOW, Louisville 
GLENDA BASTIN, Horse Cave 

G. MIKE BATES, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DIANE E. BAGMER, Fort Thomas 
SALLIE BEARD, Hardinsburg 


STEPHEN BECK, Edgewood 

ROBIN BELL, Maceo 

TIM BELL, Albany 

BARBARA J. BENNETT, Tell City, Ind. 
JANIE BENNETT, Evansville, Ind. 
MICHAEL J. BERNOT, Bowling Green 
DARLENA K. BERRY, Russellville 
THERESA M. BERRYMAN, Louisville 
MONTY 8. BERTRAM, Glasgow 


ANDY BILLER, Jeffersontown 
MARK BINKLEY, Greenbrier, Tenn. 
TOM BIRDSONG, Pulaski, Tenn. 
DEBBIE BISCHOFF, Louisville 
WARREN M. BISHOP, Wyckoff, N.J 
ROBBY BITTEL, Owensboro 

APRIL L. BIVENS, Drakesboro 

KAY BIZER, Fort Knox 

BRAD BLAINE, Paducah 


Sophomores / Aaron-Blaine 


CANDACE BLAKE, Morgantown 
KIM BLAKEMAN, Louisville 

PENNY BOECKMANN, Horse Cave 
BRENDAN BOWEN, Utica, N.Y. 
DAVE BOWERS, Beech Creek 
ANTHONY D. BOWLES, Hopkinsville 
PATSY BOYD, Hopkinsville 

RONDA L. BOYD, Harrodsburg 
TAMARA L. BOYER, Mishawaka, Ind. 


DONNA BRABOY, Cadiz 
DAVID W. BRADY, Louisville 
MICHAEL BRANTLEY, Clay 
SEBRENA BRANTLEY, Marion 
CYNTHIA BRAY, Fairdale 
LYVONNE BRAY, Roundhill 
ANGIE BREWER, Bowling Green 
STEVE BRIER, Liberty, Ind. 
MARGO BRIGGS, Evanston, Ill. 


TAMMY L. BROOKS, Louisville 
CINDY BROSCHE, Bowling Green 
EMILY J. BROWN, Brandenburg 
JOANNE A. BROWN, Hollywood, Fla. 
GARY J. BROWNING, Lebanon 
ROBERT BRUCE, Louisville 

AMER M.BSEES, Tripoli, Libya 
DONNA J. BURDEN, Livermore 
DEBORAH A. BURKS, Louisville 


JEMITTA BURROUGHS, Miami, Fla. 
JOHN BURTON, Stanford 
ABDELSALAM BURWEIS, Bowling Green 
BRADLEY W. BUSH, Franklin 

MARCI BUTLER, Union Lake, Mich. 
CYNTHIA L. CALEBS, Battletown 

AMY CALLIS, Owensboro 

LORI CAMPBELL, Coldwater, Mich. 
DOROTHY CANADA, Radcliff 


ALESIA A. CANAFAX, Newburgh, Ind. 
TERESA L. CAPP8, Burkesville 
RONALD G. CARNES, Leitchfield 
MARY A. CARR, Bowling Green 
SAMRA CARROLL, Elizabethtown 
BARRY CARTER, Tompkinsville 
CARRISSA D. CARTER, Scottsville 
CHANDRA R. CARTER, Scottsville 
KARLA CARTER, Tompkinsville 


KIMBERLY A. CARTER, Bowling Green 
SHEILA CARTER, Bethpage, Tenn. 
KEITH A. CASADA, Woodburn 
GRETCHEN L. CASKEY, Bowling Green 
ROBERT CAUDILL, Jeffersontown 
LADON CAULDER, Lexington 

KATHY D. CHANDLER, Dixon 
TOMMIE G. CHAPMAN, Allensville 
CHANDRA CHRISTIAN, Ames, lowa 


NANCY CLARK, Charleston, W. Va. 
TIM CLARK, Owensboro 

LISA CLARKSON, Ekron 
FALANDOB. CLAY, Chicago, Ill. 
TERRY CLAYPOOL, Owensboro 
THOMAS L. CLINTON JR., Lexington 
ANGELA COBB, Bowling Green 
BRUCE COBB, Smithfield 

NANCY COCHRAN, Hamilton, Ohio 


DARRELL L, COFFEY, Columbia 
DIANA B. COLE, Willow Springs, Ill. 
MARY L. COLE, Cottontown, Tenn. 
TAMI COLE, Bowling Green 
KATHY COLLIER, Owensboro 
VICKI COLLIER, Tell City, Ind. 
CHRISTY COLON, Louisville 
EILEEN COLON, Louisville 

ANN COOMES, Owensboro 


WILLIAM T. COONS, Lewisport 
JOSEPHINE A. COOPER, Springfield 
JEFF COPPAGE, Dundee 

GINGER CORNELIUS, Hopkinsville 
MELINDA CORNELL, Central City 
PAULA COVEY, Bowling Green 
JOANNE COX, Cecilia 

MARJORIE A. COX, Central City 
ONEIDA L. COX, Adairville 


TIMOTHY B. CRABTREE, Franklin 
BRENDA K. CRAIN, Horse Cave 
CHERYL D. CREWS, Rineyville 
KIM CRIGLER, Louisville 

DAVID R. CRISP, Eddyville 
JEANNE D. CROCKETT, Maysville 
SHERYL CRUMPTON, Glasgow 
LISA CUMBERLAND, Glasgow 
GALA CUNNINGHAM, Radcliff 


MARY C. DAILY, Evansville, Ind 
MARK DAMRON, Ashland 

ANN B. DARDEN, Springfield, Tenn 
TONY C. DARR, Henderson 

GARY DAULTON, Nancy 

SCOTT DAVIDSON, Evansville 
ALEEN 8. DAVIS, Peoria, Ill. 
BAMBI DAVIS, Owensboro 

MYRA DAVIS, Bowling Green 


RITA K. DAVIS, Clarksville, Tenn. 

ROBERT DAVIS, Louisville 

SCOTT A. DAVIS, Louisville 

TERYL A. DAVIS, Morgantown 

TRACY DEAN, Hopkinsville 

ANITA DEARNOLD, Bowling Green 

DON DEARMOND, Bowling Green 
MARGARET J. DEFREECE, Nashville, Tenn 
JENNIFER DEGENHARDT, Lebanon, NJ. 


THOMAS L. DENNISON, Louisville 

BARRY DEWEESE, Rockport, Ind. 

JUDI C. DEWILDE, Columbus, Ohio 

ERIC DICKERSON, Albany 

DAVID DILLEY, Greenville 

STEVE DILLIHA, Russellville 

PAULA B. DOANE, Frankfort 

MICHAEL N. DOUGLAS, Scottsville 
MIEDIDE R. DOGKPOLAGHA , Rivers, Nigeria 
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Blake-Doukpolagha / Sophomores 


Sweating it out 


WHILE FOLDING THEIR LAUNDRY, Robert Jones, a sophomore 
from Bardstown, puts a sweater on Cheryl Haynes, an Irvington 
sophomore. They were at the campus laundry. 


LORI DOWNING, Gamaliel 

GLENN DREXLER, Louisville 

TODD DUCKETT, Bowling Green 
CONNIE DUGAN, Newburgh, Ind. 

KIM DUNCAN, Charlestown, Ind. 
WILLIAM R. DUNHAM JR.., Louisville 
STACY DURHAM, Madisonville 
ROBERT J. EBLEN, Lexington 
TIMOTHY A. ECKARDT, Bowling Green 


ALISA ELLIOTT, Brentwood, Tenn. 
MICHAEL ELLIOTT, Auburn 

ZIAD EL-MOGHRABI, Tripoli, Lebanon 
KATHY EMBRY, Morgantown 
REGINA EMBRY, Roundhill 

SHERRY EMBRY, Morgantown 

LYNN D. ENGLAND, Horse Cave 

JILL ENGLEBRIGHT, Bowling Green 
SONDRA EPLEY, Greenville 


CYNTHIA L. ESKRIDGE, Hardinsburg 
RICHARD L. ESTES, Auburn 
CAROL EVERETT, Bowling Green 
KATHERINE EZELL, Bowling Green 
AARON FAGAN, South Union 

ROSE E. FAJARDO, Nashville, Tenn. 
RICHARD FARLEY, Bowling Green 
EULA M. FARMER, Vine Grove 
JEANNE FAY, Campbelisville 


MICHAEL FEENY, Covington 

DAWN M. FENWICK, Louisville 
JACKIE FERGUSON, Lebanon, Tenn. 
ALICN FICHTER, Evansville, Ind. 
GREG FIELD8§, Lousville 

CYNTHIA C. FISCHER, Bridgeton, Mo. 
ROXANN M. FISHER, Scottsville 
STUART T. FITCH, Greenville 

BRIAN FLAHERTY, Owensboro 
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Sophomores / Downing-Flaherty 


— Jim Gensheimer 


CHRIS FLAHERTY, Louisville 

GARY L. FLEMING, Paducah 

BRIAN FOOTE, Louisville 

KENTON FORD, Greenville 

SHERRY FORD, Horse Branch 

TERESA FRANKLIN, Hartford 

NANETTE F. FREADREACEA, Louisville 
DEBORAH A. FREDERICKSON, Bowling Green 
LINDA FREEMAN, Princeton 


STEVE FRIES, Louisville 

PATRICIA A. FROEDGE, Tompkinsville 
CRAIG FOLKERSON, Narrows 

MINDY FULNER, Louisville 

BETH GAINES, Bowling Green 

JOHN GAINES, Des Moines, lowa 

FREDDY J. GALARRAGA, Caracas, Venezuela 
ROBIN L. GANN, Franklin 

DWAYNE GARDNER, Cave City 


CRAIG GARRETT, Paducah * 
BRODERICK GATEWOOD, Bowling Green 
F. EDWARD GAWARECKI, Leitchfield 
VICTORIA GAY, Lexington 

JAMES GENSHEIMER, Louisville 

TRACY A. GHOLSON, Utica 

LISA GIBSON, Bowling Green 

KEVIN GILBERT, Louisville 

DAVID GILLAND, Louisville 


DAN GILLEN, Decatur, Ill. 

LISA GOBLE, Louisville 

JULIA GOETZ, Bowling Green 
CECILIA GOFF, Leitchfield 

TIM GOFF, Owensboro 

CAROLE A. GOINS, Franklin 
SHARON GOMER, Franklin 

DAVID K. GOOLSBY, Bethpage, Tenn. 
PATRICIA E. GOOLSBY, Gamaliel 
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Flaherty-Goolsby / Sophomores 


FRANCIS J. GRACE, Maitland, Fla 
KIM GRAGG, Beaver Dam 

CHRIS GRAHAM, Bowling Green 
RICHARD GRANT, Bowling Green 
ROBERT GRANT, Bowling Green 
LISA GRAVENS, Glasgow 

PAM GRAVES, Louisville 

BOBBY GRAY, Tompkinsville 
KIMBERLY GREENROSE, Louisville 


C. KEANE GREGORY, Murray 
CYNTHIA L. GRISE, Lewisburg 

CESAR G. GUARDERAS, Bowling Green 
PEDRO J. GUARDERAS, Quito, Ecuador 
DOREEN GUILFOIL, Victor, N.Y. 

DAVID GUNDLE, Lyndon 

BRENDA GUNNELL, Louisville 

JANET GUY, Scottsville 

GIOCONDA GUZMAN, Bethpage, Ind. 


SANDY HAAS, Owensboro 
JAMIE HAASE, Philpot 

JERRY HACK, Louisville 
DANNY R. HAGANS, Lexington 
SUSAN 8. HAHN, Versailles 
JARUTHA HAIRE, Elizabethtown 
MARK B. HALE, Russell Springs 
SUSANNE HALL, Louisville 
TAMMI HALL, Maysville 


MELISSA HAMBY, Nortonville 
JOY R. HAMILTON, Willamsburg 
KIM HAMPTON, Morgantown 
CINDY HANCOCK, Bowling Green 
KIM HARDCASTLE, Bowling Green 
VICKY L. HARDER, Owensboro 
MELANIE L. HARDING, Louisville 
HOLLY HARLIN, Gamaliel 

J. DALE HARMON, Columbia 


REBECCA A. HARMON, Charlotte, N.C. 
RANDALL L. HARPER JR., Adolphus 
SEBIRANA HARRELL, Belle Glade, Fla. 
BRIDGETTE HARRIS, Kokomo, Ind. 
JOAN HARRIS, Burkesville 

LUANNE HARRIS, Monticello 
MICHAEL L. HARRIS, Calhoun 

MARK T. HARRITT, Calhoun 

LEIGH A. HART, Tennyson, Ind. 


JAMIE HAWKS, Alvaton 

BRIAN HAYDEN, Owensboro 
CHERYL HAYNES, Irvington 
DEANNA HAYNES, Owensboro 
DEBRA HAYS8, Portland, Tenn. 
LESLIE A. HAZELIP, Franklin 
TAMMY C. HEADY, Clay 

PATTY A. HEARD, Radcliff 
CHIKEETA HEATER, Bowling Green 


MARK E. HEATH, Cecilia 
RICHARD HEDGER, Bowling Green 
LAURA L. HENRY, Jamestown 
WILLIAM C. HENSLEY Ill, Radcliff 
ROBIN HESS, Evansville, Ind. 
SCOTT HESTER, Russell 

WENDY HESTER, Park City 
JAMES D. HICKS, Loretto 

LISA HILL, Owensboro 


LIBBY HINTON, Harned 

JESSICA HIX, Scottsville 

LAURA HOCKER, Morgantown 
BRENDA HODGES, Glasgow 
SANDY G. HODGES, Munfordville 
DAVID A. HOFFMAN, Fort Mitchell 
JIM HOFFMAN, Versailles 

MARY L. HOLLAND, Gamaliel 
DOUG HOOTS, Columbia 


KAREN 8. HOPPER, Russell Springs 
CHERYL HORNUNG, Louisville 
LARRY HOSTETTER, Hopkinsville 
MARGARET HOURIGAN, Louisville 
MELINDA L. HOWARD, London 
MELISSA HOWARD, London 
THERESA HOWARD, Maceo 
DOUGLAS A. HOWELL, Hardyville 
JOY HOWELL, Cadiz 


JOHN HUDDLESTON, Central City 
SANDRA W. HUDNALL, Bowling Green 
TIM HUDNALL, Owensboro 

ROBERT B. HUFFMAN, Harrodsburg 
LUANN HUGHES, Franklin 

DONALD HUGHLEY, Lexington 
ANITA HUME, Tompkinsville 

ELLEN HOMPHRIES, Hopkinsville 
MARK A. HUNT, Tompkinsville 


SUZANNE HQNT, Auburn 

TERESA J. HUNT, Tompkinsville 
MARK A. HUTCHENS, Lexington 
MARY HUTCHINS, Radcliff 
AL-FAYYOMI IHS8AN, Bowling Green 
SAMIR IMBAREK, Bowling Green 
SAMUSE A. IREFIN, Lagos, Nigeria 
CHARLES N. JACKSON, Rineyville 
PATRICIA A. JACOB, Whitesville 


GREG JACOBS, Louisville 

TINA JACOBS, Bowling Green 

PAM JAGGERS, Leitchfield 

PHIL JANES, Louisville 

TERRY JANES, Owensboro 

PAMELA JARBOE, Bowling Green 
ANDAMO A. JARRELL, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CINDY JASPER, Mount Washington 
JOHN M. JENNINGS, Morgantown 


BECKY J. JOHNSON, Marion 
CHERITA JOHNSON, Campbellsville 
GRETCHEN JOHNSON, Owensboro 
JAMES O. JOHNSON, Campbellsville 
JANA JOHNSON, Flat Rock, Ill. 
JENNIFER L. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
JOHNNY JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
JOYCE JOHNSON, Lexington 
PHYLLIS A. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
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Sophomores / Grace-Johnson 


At ease in class 
or on camera — 


Whatever the weather 


Story and photo by Crystal Cunningham 


television viewer watches a mustached 

man in a white suit leap into a converti- 

ble. He startles a meek-looking driver by 
reciting the traffic conditions. 

This same person falls from trees, pops up at 
bedsides and bounces on spring boards. 

It’s all part of promoting WLBJ radio and 
WBKO-TV’s weather; Jim Holton is the main in- 
gredient of both. 

“People in the community know me, and 
maybe seeing me on TV will get them to 
listen,’ Holton said about his television 
promotions. 

As a radio announcer in the morning, a 
business management student in the afternoon, 
and WBKO’s weatherman at night, Holton 
keeps himself moving. 

He began his media career in 1974 while a 
senior in high school. He said he became in- 
terested in the media after interviewing a disc 
jockey for an English assignment. 

His first big break came when he was “‘hired”’ 
by WBGN to read the nightly news for free. 

Since then, Holton, a sophomore from Bowl- 
ing Green, has worked for six radio stations 
from Nashville, Tenn. to Louisville. But he said 


he became dissatisfied with the long hours and 
low pay. 

“| was eating a lot of peanut butter and drink- 
ing a lot of lemonade,” he said. 

Holton now sets his sights on TV. 

As a weatherman, most of his television 
work is done off-camera. Before appearing on 
WBKO, he goes through an hour and a half 
ritual of putting on his makeup, checking 
weather information and practicing his report in 
front of a glass in one of the unused offices at 
the television station. 

“There’s so much more to go wrong on 
television than on radio because people can, see 
you,” he said. ‘‘You can look like an idiot.” 

To prevent this, Holton watches himself on 
videotape after the newscast, taking note of an- 
noying mannerisms and making sure that he 
keeps adequate eye contact with the camera. 
He hopes to improve his television appearance 
and delivery. 

Holton emphasized that he is not afraid of 
criticism. ‘‘It’s the only way you can learn 
anything,”’ he said. 0 


BEFORE GOING on the air, Jim Holton relaxes, fans 
himself, and drinks a Coke. The sophomore from Bowling 
Green worked as a weatherman at WBKO—Channel 13, an 
ABC network affiliate. 


WILLIAM J. JOHNSON, Gilbertsville 
LISA M. JOHNSTON, Greenville 
SHERRY JOINER, Hopkinsville 

KIM JONES, Glasgow 

PHYLLIS JONES, Edmonton 
ROBERT M. JONES, Bardstown 
JAN JORDAN, Newburg, Ind. 

D. STEVEN JOSLIN, Bedford 
TERESA G. JOYCE, Leitchfield 


MONTHER A. JWEIHAN, Amman, Jordan 
SAMEH Y. JWEIHAN, Amman, Jordan 
EMA KAVANAUGH, Hartford 

JEANA KEATING, Louisville 

MARY KEELY, Louisville 

KEITH KENNEDY, Henderson 

KIM KENNEDY, Farmland, Ind 

JANNICE R. KENTZ, Nicholasville 
SHANNAN KESSLER, Franklin 


MONICA A. KILROY, Louisville 
JEFF KING, Louisville 

MYLINDA J. KING, Bowling Green 
MARIAN T. KIRTLEY, Bardstown 
KIM KITCHEN, Central City 
WENNIFER L. KNOWLES, Lebanon 
BARNEY M. KOHLER, Monroe, Mich. 
LORRI KOKKOLA, Windsor, Ontario 
JAMES A. KRUMPELMAN, Louisville 


DIPO KUFEJI, Lagos, Nigeria 

LISA LAABS, Glasgow 

CATHY LACOUR, Beaver Dam 
LAGRA LAFFERTY, Lexington 
CYNTHIA LANCASTER, Park City 
LESA LANCASTER, Evansville, Ind. 
DJ LANHAM, Louisville 

LISA LARIMORE, Louisville 

JEFF LASTER, Greenville 


KAREN LAUNTER, Tell City,_Ind. 
ROBIN LAWRENCE, Bowling Green 
SYLVIA LAWSON, Madisonville 
KIMBERLY J. Lee, Louisville 

VAN M. LEE, Livermore 

SUSAN A. LEGLER, Louisville 
CATHERINE LEIBFREID, Bowling Green 
JEFF LENEAVE, Mayfield 

RONALD LEONARD, Elizabethtown 


DEBORAH LEVASSEUR, Glasgow 
JEFFREY LIBBY, Mayfield 
SUZANNE LINDSEY, Bowling Green 
SANDY LINDSLEY, Fort Campbell 
PATSY LITTLE, Bowling Green 
BEVERLY LOCKE, Louisville 
JAMES E. LOGAN III, Louisville 
ALAN 8. LOGSDON, Bowling Green 
SANDRA LONG, Mammoth Cave 
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Johnson-Long / Sophomores 


color Polaroid instant Py 
! vailable of your child 
Colorful pictui 


Elfin magic 


A SIGN SAYS Santa Claus has come to town, but two- 
year-old Andrew Welch was afraid of the jolly old fellow. 
Viki Holloway, a Louisville sophomore, tried to cheer up 
Welch as he waited to get his picture taken at Greenwood 
Mall. 


— Jim Gensheimer 
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Sophomores / Elfin magic 


NANCY LORTON, Noblesville, Ind. 
WENDY LOSE, Louisville 

DONNA LOWE, Louisville 

STEVE LOWRY, Versailles 

LORI LUTES, Louisville 

LISA M. LYLES, Bowling Green 
MARY A. LYONS, Glasgow 

JUDY MADDOX, Beaver Dam 
KATHLEEN MANFORD, Louisville 


RICHARD MANLEY, Paducah 

MELANIE MARION, Niagara Fallas, N.Y. 
PERRY MARPLE, Lebanon 

PAMELA MARRET, Marion 

JAMES MARSHALL, Louisville 
MICHAEL T. MARSHALL, Bowling Green 
CARL A. MASON, Louisville 

JILL MASSENGALE, Monticello 

MARK C. MATHIS, Owensboro 


DEANA J. MATTHEWS, Bowling Green 
JIM MACCK, Boonville, Ind. 

BRENDA MAQK, Glasgow 

JIM MAXWELL Russellville 

LEE MAY, Marion 

TIM MAYPRAY, Mortons Gap 
ANGELA McARTHOR, Lexington 
LORA McCABE, Louisville 

DOUG McCORKLE, Charleston, W. Va. 


TERRY McCRAW, Russellville 
LUCINDY McCUBBINS, Munfordville 
MICKEY McDANIEL, LaGrange 
MAGRIE McGARVEY, Paducah 
NORMA McGOWAN, Princeton 

RITA C, McINTOSH, Olmstead 
ROBERT McKAY, Radcliff 

CATHY L. McKINNEY, Elizabethtown 
MARIE McKINNEY, Leitchfield 


DINAH M. McPEAK, Fountain Run 
DONNIE MEANS, Lebanon 

LAGRA MEDLEY, Independence 
PAMELA MELTON, Burkesville 
ALINA MESA, Medellin, Colombia 
JACQUELINE METCALFE, Calhoun 
BILL MICHAEL, Radcliff 

TINA MICHAEL, LaGrange 

CATHY MILLER, Brooks 


KATHY MILLER, Nortonville 

LEE MILLER, Hardinsburg 

MARK MILLER, Shepherdsville 

TAMI MILLER, Sonora 

SONYA MILSTEAD, Horse Cave 
ROBIN MINIX, Rockfield 

MARY A. MINTON, Brownsville 
CYNDI MITCHELL, Lexington 
JAMES W. MITCHELL, Gallatin, Tenn. 


KATIE C. MITCHELL, London 
CINDI MOHR, Edgewood 

KEVIN MOORE, Vanzant 

MELANIE MOORE, Greensburg, Ind. 
MORRELL MOORE, Somerset 
MICHELLE MORAN, Owensboro 
PAMELA J. MORGAN, Glasgow 
ANDREA MORTON, Russellville 
MAXANN MORTON, Hollywood, Fla. 


JIMMY MOUNTAIN, Owensboro 
JACK MURPHREE, Nashville, Tenn. 
ELAHE NADALI, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY 8. NEW, Corbin 

JANET NEWCOM, Hartford 
MARTHA NICHOLS, Louisville 
SUZANNE NICHOLS, Campbellsville 
MYRA NICHOLSON, Rockport, Ind. 
FADOCIA NOLE, Lewisburg 


ALLEN NORVELL, Danville 

LISA J. NGNN, Evansville, Ind. 
JENNIFER O'CONNELL, Newton, Pa. 
MAUREEN O’CONNER, Davenport, lowa 
JANET OLSON, Louisville 

GLORIA J. OSBORNE, Springfield, Tenn. 
DOCKY K. OUSLEY, Elizabethtown 
BRENT OVERTON, Bowling Green 
WYATT PAGE, Tompkinsville 


DEBRA PAIGE, Greenville 

GLENDA PANNELL, Henderson 

CHERYL PARK, Rockport, Ind. 

PHILLIP PARKER, Quality 

DAVID L. PARKS, Owensboro 

SHARON PARKS, Irvington 

MARTY E. PATTERSON, LaFayette, Tenn. 
ANNE A. PAXTON, Lexington 

JO PAYNE, Franklin 


THERESA K. PENNINGTON, Louisville 
TOM PENNINGTON, Madisonville 
CLOVIS C. PERRY JR., London 
WILLIAM D. PERRY, Joplin, Mo. 
JANICE PERSLEY, Georgetown 

AMI PETER, Manchester, Tenn. 
BONITA PETERSON, Louisville 
REGINA G. PETETT, Tompkinsville 
SANDRA F. PETETT, Tompkinsville 


CINDY PFEIFER, Bel Air, Md- 

JIM PHELAN, Lebanon, Tenn. 
BRYANT K. PHELPS, Owensboro 
CONNIE PHELPS, Hardinsburg 
JENNIFER PHILLIPS, Bowling Green 
CAROLYN PILE, Elizabethtown 
MINDY PILES, Williamstown 
ALFREDA T. PIPPIN, Bowling Green 
SHARON PLATT, Bowling Green 


MARIANNE PLECK, Dunwoody, Ga. 
KRISTA PLUMMER, Evansville, Ind. 
COLLEEN POHLGEERS, Fort Mitchell 
BOBBI F. POOL, Eddyville 

THERESA POPHAM, Louisville 
THOMAS PORTER, Elizabethtown 
DEBRA 8. POTTER, Painted Post, N.Y. 
GLENN K. POTTS, Louisville 

MARK A. POTTS, Owensboro 
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Lorton-Potts / Sophomores 


AFSANEH POURNADERI, Bowling Green 
CAROLYN POWELL, Dixon 

EMILY POWELL, Huntsville, Ala 

JAMES D. POWELL, Russellville 
KENTON POWELL, Clarkson 

MARILYN POWELL, Bowling Green 
TERESA POWELL, Tell City, Ind. 

JANE PRECHTEL, Evansville, Ind. 
PATRICIA PRUDEN, Utica 


RANDALL A. PRUITT, Campbellsville 
MIKE PUCKETT, Bradenton, Fla. 
DARLA PUND, Santa Claus, Ind. 
SARA B. PURDY, Madisonville 

PAM PUTMAN, Auburn 

JANE E. RACKLEY, Henderson 
MARY RAIBLE, Louisville 

CINDY RAINES, Franklin 

POLLY A. RALPH, Hartford 


DAVID RALSTON, Evansville, Ind. 
PORTER LEE RAMSEY IV, Bowling Green 
NANCY L. RANGE, Versailles 

JANE RANSDELL, Bowling Green 
SALLY RAQUE, Louisville 

JOSEPH F. RATHER, Honolulu, Hawaii 
STEPHANIE RAY, Bowling Green 

GRETA REAM8S, Middlesboro 

JIMMY N. REECER, Gamaiiel 


SHERRY L. REEVES, Greensburg 
KENNETH REFF, Campbellsville 
DALE REINSCHELD, Louisville 
JEFF RICE, Owensboro 
RHONDA RIGGS, Calhoun 

TIM RILEY, Bowling Green 

JOE BEN RINEY, Owensboro 
ANGEL RIPPY, Adolphus 
DANNA RISEN, Campbellsville 


THOMAS D. RITTER, Bowling Green 
SARA L. ROBARDS, Lewisport 
MICHAEL ROBBINS, Fordsville 

KIM ROBERTS, Franklin 

NANCY ROBERTSON, Sharpsburg 
JONI ROBINSON, Fort Knox 

NEAL ROBINSON, Louisville 
YOLANDA ROBINSON, Louisville 
JENNIFER RODGERS, Campbellsville 


SUSAN ROGERS, Auburn 

SHERRY ROLAND, Dry Ridge 

ANITA RORER, Providence 

TERRY A. ROSE, Greenville 

NATALIE ROSENBLATT, Hawesville 
RANDEE ROWE, Owensboro 

DALE A. ROYSE, Owensboro 

F. RENEE RUBLE, Shelbyville 

ANDRE P. SANDERS, Birmingham, Ala. 


BELINDA SANDERS, Horse Cave 

GLENN SARGENT, Carlisle 

TONI SCHAPKER, Evansville, Ind. 
BECKY SCHERRY, Huntingburg, Ind. 
DREW SCHILLING, Fort Mitchell 

JEFF SCHIMMEL, Evansville, Ind. 

DONA SCHNQR, Chandler, Ind. 

SHARON SCHOENBAECHLER, Louisville 
KRISTINE SCHREIBER, New Albany, Ind. 


DAWN SCHUREMAN, Frankfort 
DOUGLAS SCHUSTER, Louisville 
EUGENIA SCOTT, Reed 

LONNIE SEARS, Elkton 
JACQUELINE SEXTON, Monticello 
DAVID W. SHANNON, Louisville 
MARY D. SHARP, Winchester 
SHERRIE SHARTZER, Leitchfield 
KEITH SHAVER, Bowling Green 


RUTH A. SHAVER, Central City 
STEVE SHAW, Summer Shade 
CAROL A. SHEETS, Elizabethtown 
DEBORAH SHELTON, Russellville 
KAREN SHELTON, Wheatcroft 
KAREN SHERYAK, Valley Station 
JOANNE SHIELDS, Bowling Green 
RUBY A. SHIPLAY, Glasgow 
MARDELL SHIPP, Upton 


JOHN K. SHIVE, Edmonton 

GINA SIDWELL, Albany 

LAURA L. SIMMS, Springfield 
KIMBERLY SIPES, Ekron 

CRISTY SI8K, Madisonville 

BRUCE SLOAN, Philpot 

ANTHONY M. SMITH, Campbellsville 
BRENDA F. SMITH, Lewisport 
CONNIE SMITH, Albany 


CYNTHIA SMITH, Webster 
DONNA L. SMITH, Scottsville 
ERICA J. SMITH, Hopkinsville 

GREG SMITH, Clarksville, Tenn 
KATHY A. SMITH, Albany 
MARY J. SMITH, Shelbyville 
OSSIE SMITH, Smiths Grove 
THOMAS C. SMITH, Hopkinsville 
DAVID SNEED, Columbia 


ANGELA SOUDERS, Monticello 
TAMMY SPARKS, Owensboro 
CRAIG N. SPEARS, Scottsville 
DONNA SPRADLIN, Glasgow 
JEFFREY T. STAMPS, Shepherdsville 
CHUCK STEINMETZ, Owensboro 
CHERYL STEPHENS, Glasgow 

TINA E. STEPHENS, Russell Springs 
CAROLE A. STEWART, Hartford 


MARGARET L. STEWART, Drakesboro 
G. MENDEL STEWART, Hopkinsville 
MITCHELL STEWART, Paducah 
VICKI L. STEWART, Sweeden 

BECKY J. STICKLER, Louisville 
MELISSA STOGNER, Elizabethtown 
LINDA STOKES, Greenville 

MARY J. STOKES, Lewisburg 

ZANIA STONE, Sturgis 
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Friends and family ... 


Together in Central Hall 


Story and photo by Crystal Cunningham 


ive girls in one Central Hall wing didn’t 
move away from home when they came 
to college; they brought it with them. 

Sisters Cecelia and Shelia Petett, their cousin 
Regina Petett and sisters Lisa and Lori Downing 
are all residents of Monroe County who got 
together after a long high school rivalry and 
three years on campus. 

Lisa, a senior from Gamaliel, said it was 
ironic that they were rooming with their old 
adversaries. 

“It’s really an amazement,” she said. 

According to Lisa, moving to college helped 
dissolve the old dispute. 

“The high school rivalry is kind of forgotten. 


. It seems so trivial,” she said. “‘When we go 


back home, it’s still there, but it’s not between 
us anymore.”’ 

Regina, a sophomore from Tompkinsville, is 
the link between the two sets of sisters because 
she is Cecelia’s and Shelia’s cousin, and she 
dates Lisa and Lori's step-brother, Kenny 
Hagan. 

Lori, a sophomore from Gamaliel, said at first 
her brother wouldn’t tell her that he dated 


Regina. He said he knew she wouldn't approve. 
“Regina and | used to hate each other,” Lori 


said. Now the two are roommates. 
But Lisa Downing said that she and Lori 


suspected the two were dating. “All of a sud- 
den, Kenny had all of these pictures of Regina is 
his room,” she said. “‘Lori and | used to go up 
and glare at them.”’ 

The problem solved itself, however, when 
Lori and Regina went on a double date, a prac- 
tice they still keep every weekend. 

Lisa said the girls now treat each other like 
family. 

“It seems like more of a homey at- 
mosphere,” she said. 

The group’s security and loyalty make it 
natural for them to do favors for one another. 
Many times they run down the hall to answer 
someone’s telephone, or watch an open door 
while someone is gone to the student center. 

Lori said she likes the security of living on 
the Central Hall wing. “You don’t feel like it’s 
you against the whole Western campus,”’ she 
said. 

But Lisa joined a sorority to meet other peo- 
ple. She said she was so attached to the people 


she grew up with. “Maybe we're not meeting 
enough other girls,’’ she said. 

The only disadvantage to their arrangement 
is that they like the same clothes and music. 
Shelia, a junior from Tompkinsville, said this 
annoys her. 

“Celia wears my clothes all the time,” she 
said. She pointed to a laundry basket. ‘‘I don’t 
mind until | hunt for them and they’re in Celia’s 
little dirty clothes basket,’’ she said. 

Lori laughed and said, “I just went in there 
and got two of Shelia’s records awhile ago.”’ 

Yet, the advantages seem to outweigh the 
drawbacks, according to Cecelia, a senior from 
Tompkinsville. 

“If we have problems, we feel comfortable 
talking to each other,’’ she said. ‘Sometimes 
late at night we can cheer each other up.” 

Regina claims that living together was like 
owning part of the dorm. “It’s our wing,’’ she 
said. 


AN UNEXPECTED GIFT brings a reaction from Shelia 


Petett as Cecelia and Regina Petett and Lori and Lisa Down- 
ing look on. The five Monroe County residents were exchang- 


ing Christmas presents in Lori and Regina's room. 
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SUSAN R. STORMZAND, Lowell, Mich 
JANET A. STOTTS, Gallatin, Tenn. 
MELINDA STRODE, Fort Run 

SALLIE SUMILHIG, Radcliff 
DEBORAH SUMMERS, Franklin 


EDWINIA L. SUTTON, Island 
CHRISTIE SWAIN, Louisville 

PHIL SYPHRIT, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA A. TABOR, Bowling Green 
CHRISTOPHER TANNER, Owensboro 


BRENDA TAYLOR, Bowling Green 
LISA M. TAYLOR, Campbellsville 
ELAINE TERRY, Knob Lick 

LOIS TERRY, Louisville 

SCOTT TETRICK, Paris 


SUSAN THAKE, Des Peres, Mo. 
LISA THARP, Louisville 

JUDITH G. THIENEMAN, Louisville 
CORWIN L. THOMAS, Lebanon 
KERMIC THOMAS JR., Louisville 


RAYMOND THOMAS JR.., Louisville 

JO E. THRASHER, Owensboro 
MARGARET THRASHER, Russell Springs 
SUSAN B. TINSLEY, Central City 
RHONDA L. TIPTON, Owensboro 


SUE TIPTON, Merrillville, Ind. 
TERRI TIPTON, Owensboro 
JANIE TOOHEY, Paris 

ANDREW TOTTEN, Culpepper, Va. 
CHRIS TOWNLEY, Tell City 


DEREK TRACY, Bellevue 

CONNIE TRAVIS, Nashville, Tenn. 
ELIZABETH M. TRENT, Frankfort, Ind. 
JOHN TUITELE, Hopkinsville 

NITA TURNER, Bowling Green 


STEWART B. TURNER, Mount Hermon 
AMA UFONDU., Lagos, Nigeria 

VICKI VADEN, Mayfield 

BETTY J. VANMETER, Woodburn 
DAWN VANMETER, Bowling Green 


ROBERT VILLANUEVA, Radcliff 
LISA A. VOELKER, Tell City 
GLENDA WALKER, Louisville 
JUDY WALKER, Bowling Green 
JULIE WALLACE, Rockfield 


DREAMA WALTON, Auburn 
MICHAEL E. WARD, Owensboro 
BEVERLY K. WARREN, Middletown 
KAREN WASKIEWICZ, Califon, N.J. 
ANGELA WATKINS, Hopkinsville 


KATHY WATSON, Bowling Green 
ROB WEBB, Bedford 

LETA WEBSTER, Calvert 

SARA J. WEHAGE, Fort Mitchell 
JULIANA WESLEY, Cadiz 
CARRIE WHALEY, Louisville 
ANN WHEELER, Evansville, Ind. 
JOSEPH D. WHEELER, Greenville 
MARLENE WHITE, Bowling Green 


MARY E. WHITE, Louisville 
MELANIE A. WHITE, Campbellsville 
MITCHELL W. WHITE, Russellville 
VICKA WHITLEY, Franklin 

WANDA 8. WILHAM, Dunnville 
JOHN WILKEY, Louisville 

CHARLES V. WILLIAMS, California 
JAYNE A. WILLIAMS, Newburgh, Ind. 
PETER WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 


STACY L. WILLIAMS, Henderson 
JEFFREY R. WILLIAMSON, Lewisport 
WANDA 8. WILLIS, Roundhill 

PAM WILMORE, Gallatin, Tenn. 

ERIK J. WILSON, Munich, West Germany 
JOL. WILSON, Morgantown 

LESLIE WILSON, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
TAMMIE WILSON, Utica 

TONY WILSON, Lexington 
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Fall out 


AN OPEN WINDOW is almost more than these two can 
handle. Mike Allen, a Rosine sophomore, and Phillip Cox 
Jr., a Bowling Green junior, grab the window in room 313 
of Cherry Hall, after it had broken unexpectedly. 


— Todd Buchanan 


SHERRY J. WIMPEE, Franklin 
TAMMY WITHERS, Cadiz 

LORI WITT, Philpot 

JEFFREY WOLFF, Glasgow 

GEORGE 8S. WOOD, Bedford 

JUDITH A. WOODBURN, Madisonville 
BECKY WOODS, Brentwood, Tenn. 
DOLORSE A. WOODS, Scottsville 
LINDA S. WOODS, Louisville 


DONNA M. WOODWARD, Philpot 
TODD WOODWARD, Glasgow 

MARK WOOTEN, Scottsville 

PENNY WOOTEN, Park City 

GREG WORTHINGTON, Bowling Green 
CHRIS WRIGHT, Evansville, Ind. 

JAN M. WRIGHT, Bowling Green 
CASSANDRA WYATT, Radcliff 

JOHN W. WYATT, Tell City, Ind. 


MARK J. YATES, Harrodsburg 
BERT K. YEISER III, Leitchfield 
TRACEY YONTS, Greenville 
MELINDA YORK, Rockfield 
BUEL C. YOUNG, Bowling Green 
MARLA R. YOUNG, Glasgow 
BARRY YOUNT, Shelbyville 
DONNA M. YUDA, New City, N.Y. 
ANITA C. ZILE, Nashville, Tenn. 
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GUILLERMO ARBELAEZ, Medellin, Colombia 


Freshmen settle into... 


A new way Of life 


tudying vs. socializing — unlike high school, 
sometimes a freshman has to decide which will 
come first. 


“| feel that it is more important to study and con- 
centrate on learning a new way of doing things,”’ 
Carol Young, an Elkton computer science major, said. 
“College is much different from high school, and it 
brings about changes.”’ 

Lisa Griffin, a business education major from 
Franklin, said she is less involved on campus than in 
high school because of her classwork. 

‘There are so many more people around. In high 
school I knew everybody; it was easy to be involved. 
(But) you can’t stay on campus if you don’t make the 
grades,”’ she said. 

“Freshmen should settle in before getting involv- 
ed,’ Young said. 

But David Thompson thinks it’s important to be ac- 
tive in campus life. 

“IT am involved more now than in high school; 


CHRIS ABELL, Morgantown 
MELODY ADAMS, Central City 
NEAL ADAMS, Franklin 

STEVE ADAMS, Owensboro 
PATTIE AGENT, Evansville, Ind. 
HARRIETT AKINS, Bardstown 
SUSAN ALBERT, Paducah 

KAREN ALEXANDER, Ekron 
MERRUEE ALEXANDER, La Grande 


SUSAN L. ALEXANDER, Somerset 
TAMELA L. ALLDREDGE, Pleasant Shade 
CHRISTOPHER E. ALLEN, Bardstown 
CLINT ALLEN, Beaver Dam 

CYNTHIA L. ALLEN, Central City 

DAWN ALLEN, Russellville 

MARK L. ALLEN, Bowling Green 
THEODORE J. ALLEN, Vanceburg 
VICTOR 8. ALLEN, Bowling Green 


LORINDA C. ALSMAN, Danville 
ANTHONY W. ANDERSON, Lewisburg 
LISA ANDREWS, Columbus, Ohio 
MELISSA ANGELL, Franklin 

TERESA ANTHONY, Greenville 
LINDA B. APPERSON, Murray 
SUSAN APPLE, Russellville 

JOSE O. ARAQUE, Louisville 


LUIS J. ARDUZ, Louisville 

TERRI ASHER, Princeton 
DEBORAH L. ASHLEY, Brownsville 
JAMES R. ATWOOD, Bowling Green 
KEVIN ATWOOD, Hopkinsville 
GERRI AUGSBURGER, Berne, Ind. 
RICK AYER, Rockport, Ind. 

GARY L. BABB, Auburn 

LYNN BAETE, Louisville 


SCOTT A. BAILEY, Bedford 
SHARON BAILEY, Franklin 
BEVERLY BAKER, Bowling Green 
HOESTON BAKER, Cadiz 

KEN BAKKER, Bowling Green 
ANNETTE BALLARD, Glasgow 
ANGELIA BARBER, Madisonville 
STEVEN BARBER, Woodstock, N.Y. 
VALEDA BARBOUR, Glasgow 


GRETA BARHAM~, Cottontown, Tenn. 
WILLIAM J. BARITO, Louisville 

NEIL BARLOW, Reynolds Station 
LESA K. BARNES, Bedford 
ROBERTO BARROETA, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL P. BARRY, Louisville 
GLORIA BASHAM, Hawesville 
MICHAEL 8. BASHAM, Louisville 
KENNETH T. BASTIN, Bowling Green 


Freshmen / Abell-Bastin 


there’s more to do,’’ Thompson said. The business. 
major from Summer Shade said he chose a recreation 
club to help pass free time. 

“Freshmen should be involved in_ recreation 
organizations,’ Lance Blackford, an Evansville, Ind., 
business major, said. “‘A major-related club would 
mean more to a junior or senior.” 

However, Glee Anna Mans, an undecided major 
from Newburgh, Ind., felt differently. 

“It would be better to be in clubs that are in your 
field of study,” she said. She added that many profes- 
sional clubs have social activities and speakers. 

But Troy Livingston, a broadcast major from 
Fulton, liked the idea of being involved in a depart- 
ment club. He said he could get more out of it because 
it was related to his future. 

‘Freshmen should be more involved in campus 
life,’ Blackford said. 

“If they plan their time right, they have time for 
both fun and studies.” 0 


LINDA BATSON, Newburgh, Ind. 

AVA BATTEN, Glasgow 

DAVID J. BAULCH, Nashville, Tenn. 
NICOLE BEACHLER, Centerville, Ohio 
LORI BEATY, Hendersonville, Tenn 
LAVENA F. BECK, Cromwell 
MICHELE BECK, Fredonia 

DEBRA J. BELL, Evansville, Ind. 
JEFF BELL, Beechmont 


LISA BELL, Gamaliel 

SARA K. BELT, Marion 

BILL BELVEAL, Franklin 
BARBARA BENDIS, Versailles 
CAROL BENNETT, Bourbonnais, Ill. 
NYDA BENNETT, Hardinsburg 
PAMELA BENSON, Louisville 
GARY L. BERGER, Radcliff 

JAN BERRY, Greensburg 


LEE E. BERRY, Owensboro 

MARYTENA BERRY, Greensburg 

JOHN R. BERTOTTI, Hendersonville, Tenn 
JOHN 8. BIGGS, Rockport, Ind. 

JANE A. BIRDWHISTELL, Lewisburg 
DONNA F. BIRGE, Mount Hermon 
STEVEN BIRGE, Tompkinsville 
GREGORY C. BLACK, Bedford 

LANCE BLACKFORD, Evansville, Ind. 


DAVID BLACKTHORN, Louisville 
STEPHANIE BLAIR, Paducah 
VANECIA L. BLANTON, Bowling Green 
DONNA BLINCOE, Owensboro 
TRACY BLOMBACH, La Grange 
LOUIS BLOSS, Parma, Ohio 

BETH BOLIN, Hopkinsville 

SARAH BOSWELL, Owensboro 
CAROLYN BOWLDS, Owensboro 


JEFF BOWLING, Middlesboro 
STACEY M. BOYD, Lexington 
RANDY BRADSHAW, Auburn 
SHERRI BRAKKE, Boca Raton, Fla. 
MARIE BRANAN, Nashville, Tenn. 
PAMELA L. BRANDON, Franklin 
HAROLD BRASHER, Providence 
MARK BREWINGTON, Kettle 
JAMES B. BRIGHT, Finley 


BARRY BRITT, Smiths Grove 
VIVIAN BROCE, Bowling Green 
BETH BROOKS, Irvington 

CYNTHIA A. BROWN, Scottsville 
MELANIE K. BROWN, Scottsville 
MICHAEL G. BROWN, Bowling Green 
EDDIE BROWNING, Columbus 
TAMMY BRUMFIELD, Irvington 
JOAN BUCHA, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


DAVID BUEKER, Bowling Green 
WANDA BULLOCK, Niceville, Fla. 
SHARON BUMGARNER, Bowling Green 
MARILYN C. BORDEN, Morgantown 
BEVERLY BURNS, Grand Rivers 
SCOTT BURNS, Michigan City, Ind. 
DEBORAH K. BURR, Newburgh, Ind. 
CHARLA BURTON, Bowling Green 
CHARLES E. BUSSELL, Trenton 


THERESA BUSSEY, Bowling Green 
MOLLY BUTLER, Fort Mitchell 

LISA BUTTREY, Nashville, Tenn. 
ANGELA L. BYRAM, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
PAUL CAMP, Owensboro 

JAN CAMPBELL, New Albany, Ind. 
TAMMY M. CAMPBELL, Alvaton 

SUSAN CARDIN, Sonora 

DIANA CARDWELL, Louisville 


JEFFREY A. CARLOCK, Lewisburg 
ANNE D. CARPENTER, Versailles 
DANA CARPENTER, Utica 

DANTE K. CARPENTER, Russell Springs 
TERRI L. CARRIER, Bowling Green 
SANDRA K. CARROLL, Sweeden 
CAROLYN L. CARTER, Bowling Green 
CAROLYN 8. CARTER, New Haven 
CYNTHIA A. CARTER, Tompkinsville 


DAVID E. CARTER, Westmoreland, Tenn. 
GARY CARVER, Elkton 

JODIE CARVER, Louisville 

JAY CARY, Kettle 

KATHY J. CASSADY, Glasgow 

JANA D. CASTLE, Albany 

CHERYL CATES, Owensboro 

JENNIFER CATLETT, Bardstown 

DENA GAIL CHAPMAN, Tompkinsville 


KRIS CHAPMAN, Owensboro 
KAREN CHESER, Frankfort 
WILLIAM G. CHESNUT, Berea 
JORGE CHICHIZOLA, Lima, Peru 
JULIA CHILDS, Chandler, Ind. 
JAN CHOATE, Willsboron, N.Y. 
BETH CLARK, Memphis, Tenn. 
CONNIE CLARK, Albany 

JOHN P. CLARK, Owensboro 


GEORGIA CLEMENT, Gallatin, Tenn. 
TINA CLEMENTS, Falls of Rough 
REMONA M. CLIFTON, Franklin 
CONNIE COBB, Horse Cave 

TONJA COE, Louisville 

EVONNA COFFMAN, Bowling Green 
ELAINE COHRON, Bowling Green ~ 
KATHY J. COLEMAN, Russellville 
SHERMAN COLEMAN, Henderson 


CINDY COLGAN, Paducah 
KATHY COLLINS, Webster 
MICHAEL COLLINS, Ermine 
MICHAEL P. COLLINS, Lexington 
APRIL COMBS, Michigan City, Ind. 
MELISSA CONLEY, Bowling Green 
CHERYL CONNOR, Louisville 
GREG COOK, Louisville 

LLYANA COOK, Bowling Green 
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SARAH COOMES, Owensboro 

SUE M. COOPER, Eddyville 

STEVE COPAS, Paducah 

SCOTT CORNELIUS, Russellville 
PAMELA K. COTTRELL, Munfordville 


MARIA C. COUDRET, Evansville, Ind. 
MARK A. COWHERD, Shelbyville 
MILDRED A. COWLES, Smiths Grove 
TERESA COWLES, Bowling Green 
CINDY COX, Shelbyville 


CONNIE COX, Greenville 

JAMEE COX, Richmond 

MELISSA COX, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
PHILIP K. COX, Russellville 

TAMMY COX, Evansville, Ind. 


STAR CRAFT, Maceo 

VALORIE CRAWFORD, Henderson 
JANET CRIDER, Marion 
REBECCA K. CROSIER, Barlow 
VICTORIA CUMENS, Madisonville 


ROGER CUNNINGHAM, Cadiz 
STACY C. CURD, Cave City 
RANDY DAILEY, Springfield, Tenn. 
LISA DALTON, Morgantown 

KIM DAUGHERTY, Liberty 


CHARLES DAVIS, Lexington 
DONALD R. DAVIS, Bowling Green 
SCOTT DAVIS, Round Hill 

MARCIA R. DECKER, Bluffton, Ind. 
LINDA W. DEGENHARDT, Califon, N.J. 


SHEILA DEJARNETTE, Leitchfield 
KIM DELONG, Cadiz 

TWYLA DEMUNBRUN, Brownsville 
DIANNA DENNIS, Clarkson 
ALFRED T. DENT, Northbrook, III. 


KELLY DERE, St. Charles, Ill. 

SHERRI DEWEESE, Lexington 

MONICA DIAS, Paducah 

LYNNE DICKERSON, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
MICHELLE DICKERSON, Beaver Dam 


JENNIFER DICKMAN, Fort Mitchell 
DIANE DILLARD, Evansville, Ind. 
GARY DILLIHA, Russellville 

CARY DODSON, Tompkinsville 
PHENN DOOLEY, Middlesboro 


LISA DORENFEST, Lake Biff, Ill. 
TAMMABRA L. DOWELL, Eddyville 
JOHNSIE R. DOWLEN, Springfield, Tenn. 
KAREN DOWNS, Shepherdsville 
DANITA DOYEL, Smiths Grove 


DANNY DRAKE, Marion 

GARY DRAKE, Owensboro 

ANDY DREWLINGER, Newburgh, Ind. 
DORIS J. DUNCAN, Brooks 

JAMES T. DUNCAN, Edmonton 


SHARON Y. DUNCAN, Bowling Green 
TIM DUNCAN, Owensboro 

JIM DUNHAM, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DEBRA 8. DURRETT, Newburgh, Ind. 
ANNA M. DUVALL, Leitchfield 

LORIE DUVALL, Bowling Green 
SUEVETTA M. DUVALL, Bowling Green 
JEFF EADENS, Bowling Green 
CAROLINE 8. EADES, Berea 


MARGIE EARLY, Shelbyville 

DANNA M. EBERHARD, Evansville, Ind. 
RON E. EDENS, Henderson 

CAROLYN EDGE, Lewisburg 

GARY O. EDISON, Adairville 
DAMETTA J. EDMONDS, Paducah 
JANIE EDMUNDS, Glasgow 

JANET L. EDNEY, Springfield, Tenn. 
ERIC EDWARDS, Evansville, Ind. 
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Chilly 
Silhouette 


BEHIND THE UNIVERSITY CENTER, Connie Banks, a 
Nashville, Tenn., freshman, shivers from a cold breeze. 
Banks, a Phi Beta Sigma little sister, was working at the 
Silhouettes’ bake sale. 


JOHN EDWARDS, Louisville 

RON ELLIOTT JR., Hendersonville, Tenn. 
GARY ELLIS, Henderson 

JAMES G. ELLIS, Nashville, Tenn. 
FRANCINE EMBERTON, Scottsville 
CHERI J. ENGLAND, Tompkinsville 
MARY ESPEY, Eads, Tenn. 

PAUL K. ESTES, Stanford 

CAROL B. EVANS, Tompkinsville 


TIM EVANS, Morgantown 

ALETHA K. EVERLEY, Bowling Green 
TAMMIE EWALLT, Lawrenceburg 

SCOTT FARR, Noblesville, Ind. 

MEHRY FATHEDDIN, Bowling Green 
DONNA M. FELDHAGS, Nashville, Tenn. 
TRACY FENTRESS, Hudson 

JOAN FEST, Evansville, Ind 

SHERRY M. FIELDER, Bowling Green 
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Transplant gives Dailey rewards 


iopsies, shots and arteriographs are facts 
of life for Randy Dailey. 
They are part of an operation that made 
a difference between life and death. 

Dailey, a freshman from Springfield, Tenn., is 
the world’s second youngest survivor of a heart 
transplant. His 14-year-old brother, Bruce, is the 
youngest to have the operation. 

Dailey’s heart problems began on Dec. 20, 
1976, when he and his father were Christmas 
shopping in Nashville, Tenn. 

“My father and | were walking around 
Rivergate (Mall), and it suddenly hit me. | told 
my father I wasn’t feeling well,’’ he said. 

When he got up the next morning, Dailey 
said his mother sensed something was wrong 
by the look in his eyes. 

“I went back upstairs and lay down. Then 
she came up and took my pulse. It was 


Freshmen / Dailey feature 


outrageous and off-rhythm,”’ he said. 

He went to a doctor in Springfield, one in 
Louisville, then to another in Nashville at Bap- 
tist Hospital. 

After being admitted to the Nashville 
hospital, Dailey was diagnosed as having 
familial cardiomyopathy, an inherited disease 
that enlarges the heart. Because there is no 
cure, Dailey’s doctor said his only chance for 
survival was a heart transplant. 

To get it, he would have to travel to the Stan- 
ford University Medical Center in California. 

Although he was anxious to go, his doctor ad- 
vised him to think it over because the operation 
was long and painful. 

“| didn’t need to think about it,’’ Dailey said. 
“| prayed that night, and the immediate answer 
| got was to go.”’ 

He left for California on Jan. 2, 1977, in a 


— John Rott 


state-owned aircraft used by the Tennessee 
governor for emergencies. 

After Dailey entered Stanford's hospital for a 
biopsy — a test that takes tissue from the heart 
to check for irregularities — doctors decided he 
would be a good candidate for the heart 
transplant. He went through the seven-hour 
operation on Jan. 25, 1977. He said he was put 
on a life-support system for 10 minutes while 
he was having the transplant. 

The major post-operative problem was his 
body's reaction to the new heart. 

“| had a bad rejection,” he said. ‘I had to go 
through 18 days of shots.” 

His family was very helpful during that time, 
the broadcast major said. 

“My parents were at the hospital every day, 
and stayed in my room just about all day long.” 

Another after effect Dailey had to deal with 
was his lowered resistance to disease. 

“I was put into an isolation room, and 
everyone who came in had to wear special 
green clothing,’ he said. Each time someone 
came in, that person had to change their 
clothes to keep germs out. 

Because of his condition, Dailey said living 
without the transplant would have been a 
miracle. He considers himself fortunate to have 
been near the top of the list to receive a heart. 

Because he was only 14 years old when his 
heart disease was discovered, he said the doc- 
tors thought he would be too young for the 
operation. But an older brother had died earlier 
of the same disease. 

“With Mike's experience, | 
Dailey said. 

He believes he matured quickly after the 
transplant because he had to take care of 
himself. 

He also believes he is 100 percent fit. 

“I can’t jog or run a long time because the 
combination of medicines I'm taking weakens 
the joints (in his ankles), but | can do anything 
else | want,’’ he said. 

Dailey thinks the heart transplant is one of 
the most difficult operations today. 

“The tests you have to go through — the 
biopsies, arteriographs — the fear of rejection, 
the painful shots, and just having people stare 
at you (in the isolation room) are tough. They 
think you have something they don’t want to 
get, when instead it’s the other way around,” 
the Barnes-Campbell resident said. 

He now sees his doctor in Nashville every 
three months and goes to Stanford once a year. 
In addition, he is on a salt- and sugar-free diet 
because some of the medicines he takes make 
his body retain fluid. 

Since his experience, the freshman student 
has given speeches on heart transplants and is 
a member of Mended Hearts, an organization of 
people who have had heart surgery. 

He said many people are interested in heart 
transplants, but many doctors don’t believe the 
operation can work. : 

‘“Some people have died because their doctor 
didn’t believe they could get a transplant. But 
here are Bruce and | walking around, alive.” 


Andy Drewlinger LJ 


was ready,” 


CORDS CONNECT ELECTRODES in Randy Dailey’s chest 
and legs to monitor his heartbeat. The Springfield, Tenn., 
freshman goes to Baptist Hospital in Nashville, Tenn., four 
times a year to have the test. 


——— 


TRACEY C. FIELDER, Lexington 

CHRIS FINNELL, Owensboro 

JOSEPH FISCHER, Bowling Green 
KELLEY FLEMING, Drakesboro 

LAURA A. FORD, Bowling Green 

LIZ FOURQUREAN, Cadiz 

THERESA FOW, Louisville 

THOMAS J. FOWLER, Parma Heights, Ohio 
TAMMY L. FOX, Park City 


ABDULLAH FRAIH, Bowling Green 
JAMES FRANCIES, Allegre 

RANDY L. FRANKLIN, Madisonville 
TERRI FRANKLIN, Glasgow 

DONNA FRASIER, Newburgh, Ind. 
BARTON W. FREDERICK, Bardstown 
PENNY A. FRIDAY, Anchorage 

KREDA FRIERSON, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
FELICIA FUDGE, Columbia 


ANN M. FUGATE, Apo, N.Y. 

LISA FUQUQA, Brentwood, Tenn. 

JANIE GAINES, Horse Cave 

PATTI GAMMILL, Sleepy Hollow 
GRISELDA E. GARCIA, Caracas, Venezuela 
KIM GARDNER, Oak Brook, Ill. 

KIM GARMON, Scottsville 

JAMES H. GARNER, Jamestown 

BETTY R. GARRETT, Hawesville 


TERI GA88, Bowling Green 
NATALIE GEHRING, Evansville, Ind. 
JAN GENTZLER, Madisonville 
REGINA GERALDS, Mount Hermon 
WENDY GIBBS, Russellville 
JENNIFER GIBSON, Haubstadt, Ind. 
NOEL GICEWICZ, Nashville, Tenn. 
DERRICK GILBERT, Campbellsville 
NANCY GILL, Tompkinsville 


PAMELA GILL, Louisville 

LISA GILLIAM, Russellville 

REGINA A. GILLUM, Bowling Green 
BYRON L. GLOVER, Nashville, Tenn. 
TERESA GOINS, Taylorsville 
SHANNON GOLD, Cadiz 

NAN GOODMAN, Munfordville 
DAVID T. GOODWILL, Tompkinsville 
ANDREA 8. GOOLSBY, Gamaliel 


RON GORDON JR., Eminence 
THEO GOSSMAN, Evapsville, Ind. 
LEE GRACE, Southgate 

DANNY J. GRAHAM, Campbellsville 
KAY GRAHAM, Greenfield, Ind. 
DANTE J. GRAVES, Tompkinsville 
JANICE GRAVES, Tompkinsville 
LINDA GRAY, Louisville 

BECKY GREEN, Bardstown 


CHUCK GREENE, Eddyville 

DAVID GREENE, Russellville 
JEFFREY GREENE, Winchester 
CYNTHIA 8. GREENWOOD, Greenville 
DANNY GREGORY, Franklin 

SHERRY GREGORY, Drakesboro 

KIM GRIFFIN, Russellville 

LISA GRIFFIN, Franklin 

MARK GRIFFIN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


DEBORAH L. GRINESTAFF, Gamaliel 
BRAD GROT, Lexington 

SAMUEL B. GROT, Lexington 
CAROL L. GUERNSEY, Speed, Ind. 
KEITH GQIER, Oak Grove 

LISA GULLETT, Cave City 

ASHRAF HABIBNIA, Abadan, Iran 
DIANE HACKNEY, Maysville 

LEE HADDEN, Nashville, Tenn. 


DONNA HAGAN, Tompkinsville 
MARK HAGAN, Whitesville 
JAMES HAGGARD, Liberty 

GARY HALEY, Elkron 

KEVIN HALL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
RITA G. HALL, Gallatin, Tenn. 
SHIRLEY HALL, Glasgow 
WILSON 8. HALL, Franklin 
JENNIFER L. HAMBY, White Plains 


TRACEY HAMILTON, Louisville 

ALICE HAMLET, Bowling Green 

GEORGE A. HANCOCK, Fern Creek 
JAMES A. HANCOCK JR., Louisville 
MARY E. HANCOCK, Elizabethtotwn 
MICHAEL HANDY, Louisville 

JENNIFER HARDCASTLE, Bowling Green 
CHUCK HARDESTY, Whitesville 
THOMAS A. HARDIN, Payneville 


CINDY L. HARDISON, Greenville 
KIMBERLEY A. HARLOW, Glasgow 
DEBORAH HARP, Morgantown 

LISA A. HARP, Park City 

GREG HARPER, Bowling Green 
CHRYSANTHEMUM HARRELL, APO, N.Y. 
CHRISTI HARRIS, Franklin 

TERESA G. HARRIS, Providence 

C. ROBERT HARRISON, Cadiz 


MARTHA C. HARRISON, Glasgow 
STEVEN R. HARROD, Louisville 
SHARLENE HARTFORD, Sebree 
CYNTHIA HARTY, Evansville, Ind. 
RICHARD HATFIELD, Franklin 
MARLA J. HATTER, Franklin 
SUZANNE HAWKINS, Owensboro — 
JERRY HAWTHORNE, Bartow, Fla. 
CHARLOTTE M. HAYDEN, Lyndon 


DIRK HAYES, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
HAPPY HAYES, Lexington 
RANDALL HAYES, Liberty 
MICHELE HAYNES, Evansville, Ind. 
JENNA HAYS, McKee 

ANNETTA D. HAYWOOD, Utica 
JEFFREY M. HEAD, Austin 
LARRY HEDDEN, Fordsville 
SARAH E. HEIN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Fielder-Hein / Freshmen 


ANGIE HELMS, Chandler, Ind. 
MATTHEW HELTON, Fort Campbell 
DARLENE A. HENDERSON, Fort Knox 
BILLY R. HENDRIX, Central City 
DENA HENLEY, Dunmor 

VICTOR HENSLEY, Radcliff 

JOSEPH H. HERM, Louisville 
MICHAEL R. HERNDON, Russellville 
MIKE HERP, Louisville 


JANNA L. HESTER, Evansville, Ind. 
CHARLOTTE A. HICKS, Louisville 
SUZANNE HIGGINSON, Sebree 
CHIP HIGHTOWER, Springfield, Va. 
LESHA HILL, Bowling Green 
ANGELA HINES, Morgantown 
DEREK L. HINTON, Bowling Green 
LEZLIE HITE, Cadiz 

BILLIE HOGUE, Louisville 


PAMELA HOLCOMB, London 

KELLY HOLLAND, Woodburn 
SHEILA HOLLAND, Lexington 
LYNNE HOLLIDAY, Olmstead 

HELEN HOLZKNECHT, Bowling Green 
CHERYL L. HOOD, New Haven 

MARK HOOD, Cave City 

JUIDY HORECNY, Louisville 

DENIS HORNING, Kent, Ohio 


DIANE HORTY, Evansville, Ind. 
VICKI HOSKINS, Noblesville, Ind. 
MIKE HOUSER, Eminence 

MIKE HOVIOUS, Madisonville 
CATHEY 8. HOWARD, Tompkinsville 
DAVID HOWARD, Summer Shade 
JERRY HOWARD, Whitesville 

JO K. HOWARD, Ivyton 

DEBBIE HOWELL, Owensboro 


BECKY L. HUCKABY, Russell Springs 
DANNY J. HUFF, Olaton 

MARK HUGHES, Auburn 

DENISE HUGUCLEY, Louisville 
KAREN HUME, Glasgow 

LYNN HUMPHREY, Louisville 
MELANIE HUMPHREY, Owensboro 
PATTY HUNLEY, Bowling Green 
LISA HQNT, Tell City, Ind. 


TIM HONT, Tompkinsville 
MATTHEW HORT, Evansville, Ind. 
MARK 8. HUSK, Lewisport 

DONNIE HUTCHERSON, Providence 
TISH INGERSOLL, Greenwich, Conn. 
TERESA M. IRWIN, Louisville 
MARK O. IVERSON, Jeffersontown 
JAMIE JACKSON, Harrisburg, Ill. 
MICHAEL B. JACKSON, Marion 


SARA K. JACKSON, Beaver Dam 
ROBIN W. JAMES, Benton 

KATHY JANSSEN, Louisville 
MAJID JAFAFA, Tripoli, Libya 
PAT JENKINS, Fordsville 
BEVERLY JENNINGS, Morgantown 
LUKE JESSUP, Rineyville 
MELINDA J. JESSUP, Greenville 
CHRISTINA JEWELL, Louisville 


STEPHANIE JEWELL, Bowling Green 

VERONICA L. JEWELL, Hodgenville 

ROBIN L. JOHNS, Louisville 

ASHLEY JOHNSON, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa 
CHARLENE JOHNSON, Louisville 

CINDY JOHNSON, Paducah 

DAREN JOHNSON, Russell Springs 

DAVID V. JOHNSON, Russellville 

DEBORAH K. JOHNSON, Livermore 


JULIE JOHNSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
KENT D. JOHNSON, Owensboro 
RHONDA JOHNSON, Franklin 
SINA JOHNSON, Franklin 

JULIE JONES, Eubank 

LORRE JONES, Bowling Green 
MELISSA JONES, Marion 
DARLA JORDAN, Hartford 

TINA JORDAN, Detroit, Mich. 


JAMES L. JOSLIN, Bedford 

SHARON JOSLIN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
TERRY JOZWICK, Owensboro 

JULIE KANE, Horse Cave 

PAM KAPOOR, Franklin 

STEVE KARNES, Louisville 

KATHY KARNS, Evansville, Ind. 

ANNA C. KEITH, Beaver Dam 

SHARON KELLEY, Quality 


GERRI KEMP, Russellville 

KIM KERLEY, Glasgow 

ANITA KERRICK, Louisville 

BETH KESSLER, Jeffersontown 
TAMI KILLINGBECK, Elizabethtown 
ANNE M. KING, Hendersonville, Tenn 
LEE A. KING, Owensboro 

LIZ KINSER, Brentwood, Tenn. 
DENNIS KIPER, Leitchfield 


TONY KIRVES, Evansville, Ind. 

KIM KISS8EL, Evansville, Ind. 

ANNA M. KLEINER, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CARROLL KNICELY, Glasgow 

TIM W. KNIGHT, Pewee Valley 
CAROL KRAEMER , Louisville 
MATT KRAFT, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
CYNTHIA KRAMPE, Owensboro 
VIVIAN LAKE, Middlesboro 


RENEA LAKES, McKee 

JOANNE LANDI, Morris Plains, N.J. 
MARK LANG, Evansville 

ANDREW LANO, Falmouth, Maine 

FAYE M. LASH, Bowling Green 

PAM LASWELL, Elizabethtown 

BRUCE M. LAW, Owensboro 

ANGELA LAWRENCE, Fulton 
MARGARET LAWRENCE, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Freshmen / Helms-Lawrence 


Light studying 


CEILING LIGHTS illuminate Hamidi Hasan, a freshman from 
_ southern Malaysia, as he prepares for a test before finals week in 
December. Hasan was studying by himself on the top floor of 
Pearce-Ford Tower. He said he studies there to get away from the 
noise on his floor. 


— Todd Buchanan 


BETH LAY, Summersville, W. Va. 
PATRICIA D. LEE, Campbellsville 
FRANCINE LEWIS, Bloomfield 
GLENDA LEWIS, Lexington 
SUSANNE LEWIS, Monticello 
TAMARA LEWIS, London 
KENNY LIKENS, Burlington 
MARY LILLY, Gallatin 

SUSAN LINDLE, Louisville 


DAVID LINDSAY, Louisville 
BARBIE LINDSLEY, Fort Campbell 
JEANINE LISTON, Owensboro 
MIKE LITCHFIELD, Campbellsville 
GARY A. LITTLE, Albany 
STACEY LITTLEFIELD, Louisville 
BEVERLY C. LITTLEJOHN, Cadiz 
LYNDA G. LIVELY, Leitchfield 
TROY LIVINGSTON, Fulton 


EDDIE LLOYD, Owensboro 

CINDY LOCKE, Horse Cave 

MARTHA LOGSDON, Nicholasville 
MICHAEL LOHSTROH, Cincinnati, Ohio 
VERONICA LONG, Tompkinsville 
SUSAN M. LOOS, Bowling Green 
STEPHEN T. MADDOX, Fordsville 
BRENT MADISON, Rocky Hill 

JEFF MADISON, Bowling Green 


DAVID L. MAJOR, Hopkinsville 

MOLLY A. MALONE, Tell City, Ind. 

HAL MANIS, Green Brier, Tenn. 

GLEE A. MANS, Newburgh, Ind. 

KIM MANSFIELD, Bowling Green 
ANGELA C. MAPLE, Columbus, Ind. 

TERI M. MARKHAM, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DANA R. MARKS, Providence 

JANIE MARKSBERRY, Philpot 


MARK MARLOW, California 

TAMIE MARRET, Marion 

MELISSA MARSCH, Maceo 

DAWNELLE MARSHALL, Bowling Green 
ROBINETTE MARSHALL, Russellville 
THEODORE J. MARSHALL, Hyde Park, N.Y. 
EVERETT N. MARTIN, Prospect ‘ 

JILL MARTIN, Evansville, Ind. 

KEVIN MARTIN, Robards 


WAYMON MASON, Madisonville 

JUDY MATHEIS, Louisville 

STACEY L. MATTINGLY, Hardinsburg 
TAMMY MATTOX, Paris 

WILLIAM H. MAYNARD, Nashville, Tenn. 
TERESA MAYNE, Hamilton, Ohio 
DEBORAH McBRIDE, Leitchfield 

ELISA McCARTY, Bowling Green 

LELA McCARTY, Owensboro 
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Lay-McCarty / Freshmen 
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Since the age of 7 Leslie Hayes 
has devoted her life to ballet. 


atching Leslie Hayes dance is like 
wanting to be the best. 
It’s like wanting to skate in the 
Olympics when the best you'll ever do is slide 
on a frozen pond in slick-soled shoes. 
But Leslie Hayes is a ballerina. 
She sat at her desk beneath a calendar of 
slender, graceful dancers — a different one for 


each month — and searched for words to 
describe her 10-year interest in ballet. 


“| started dancing when | was seven. Really, 
dance is all | know, so here | am,”’ she said. 

Hayes, a Louisville freshman, began her 
study of ballet at the University of Louisville in 
1969, when on the first day of class, she and 
her sister Lisa were advanced a level. 

When she was 12, Hayes got a scholarship to 
the University of Cincinnati, where she took 


dance classes once a week. 
The seven-year-old, who had nurtured a 


talent for ballet since her days as Cecile Heller's 
pupil at the University of Louisville, started to 
develop the well-disciplined regimen of a 
professional. ; 

“It got to the point where | was dancing six 
days a week,” Hayes said. ‘‘There wasn’t much 
time for anything else.”’ 

The climax in her career came in 1977 when 
she was offered a scholarship at the Juilliard 
School of American Ballet in New York City. 

Hayes was one of many dancers around the 
country to audition for the 12-week summer 
study. 

“IT was just a nervous wreck,” she said, 
remembering the audition. “All the teachers 
had defected from Russia. You walk into a big 
room and they started speaking Russian. | was 
just lost.” 

In spite of her insecurities, Hayes and her 
sister were accepted to the school. 

“We were there in New York during the 
blackout,’’ Hayes said. A friend called to tell 
them to lock the windows and doors, and ‘‘we 
stayed in our apartment for 24 hours like that.” 


Dancing a dream 


“In the morning you could walk outside and 
see where the store windows were broken and 
the looters had been out all night,’’ she said. 

Hayes said that during her New York study 
she met such ballet professionals as Leslie 
Brown and Rudolph Nureyev. 

“New York is the place to study,” 
said. 

When she returned to Louisville, Hayes per- 
formed with the Louisville Ballet Company and 
toured the South. 

Days were filled with dancing, and tutors 
helped with schoolwork, allowing her to devote 
most — if not all — her free time to company 
rehearsal. 

Yet, because of problems with the director, 
she left the company with bruised ambitions — 
hesitant about continuing to dance. 

As a result, Hayes said she dropped out for a 
while and quit dancing for about three years. 

Hayes now performs with Western’s dance 
company, where she said, ‘‘basically the juniors 
and seniors choreograph the pieces. 

“They expect me to work to my potential,’ 
she said. “I have to take basic classes, (but) you 
can get so advanced you forget how things 
should be done. You forget your basic 
technique. 

“You're never perfect,’ she added. ‘‘No one’s 
ever perfect.” 

Hayes may see herself as the Cinderella who 
has lived her fairy tale too soon, and she thinks 
she may have missed something important 
along the way. 

‘A dancer reaches his peak at age 17 or 18 to 
22,’’ she said. ‘I can always fall back on 
teaching, (but) I've been off too long. I regret 
dropping out. 

“I never had much of a social lite — it was all 
just dancing. I’ve never grown up, been through 


Hayes 


IN A WHITE leotard and pink slippers, Leslie Hayes poses 
for a formal portrait. The Louisville freshman has been danc- 
ing for more than 10 years. 


the period of adolescence. | guess it’s made me 
more mature,”’ she said. 
The poster on the wall depicts a young 


ballerina — unblemished skin, almost 
unrealistically beautiful — at the height of 
performance. 


The words beneath it read: If you dream it 
you can achieve it; if you achieve it you can 
become it. 

Leslie Hayes has been achieving her dream 
for 10 years. 


Sharon Wright LU 


MARY McCARTY, Cynthiana 

MIKE McCARTY, Bowling Green 
MARGARET McCLARNON, Gallatin, Tenn. 
GINGER McCLEARN, Ennis 

MITZA A. McCLORE, Jamestown 

TERRI McCLUORE, Cadiz 

TERESA McCOLLUM, Owensboro 
BECKY R. McCONNELL, Beaver Dam 
STEPHANIE McCORKLE, Bowling Green 


JANE A. McCUBBINS, Munfordville 
THOMAS McCULLOUGH, Brownsville 
ROBIN McDANIEL, Burnside 

KAREN McDONALD, Louisville 
DESIREE J. McDORMAN, Portland, Tenn. 
MAGREEN A. McELROY, Gallatin, Tenn. 
KERWIN McELVANEY, Louisville 

RETTA L. McGEE, Cadiz 

PATRICE M. McGEHEE, Murray 


RAYETTA McGUFFIN, Constantine 
SUSAN McGUIRE, Media, Pa. 

BARRY McINTOSH, Greenville 
TAMMY McINTOSH, Olmstead 
VANESSA McINTOSH, Pineville 
LISA McKEE, Lawrenceburg 
ANTHONY R. McKINNEY, Dunmor 
CLAY McNEILL, Nashville, Tenn. 
SHERRY McPHERSON, Tompkinsville 


MARGARET McREYNOLDS, Lewisburg 
DEBBIE McWHORTER, Clarkson 
DEBORAH K. MEDLEY, Loretto 

LORI A. MEDLEY, Shelbyville 
RICHARD H. MELTON, Owensboro 
ROGER D. MELTON, Albany 

KIM A. MENKE, Evansville, Ind. 
KATHY MEREDITH, Brownsville 
VICKY MERIDETH, Louisville 


Freshmen / McCarty-Meredith 


GAIL MERSHON, Campbellsville 
JULIE METCALFE, Centertown 
JOE MIDKIFF, Whitesville 
PAMELA MILES, Philpot 
JEFFREY K. MILLER, Louisville 
JOHN T. MILLER JR., Nortonville 
LINDA MILLER, Cadiz 

NANCY MILLER, Bowling Green 
ROBERT MILLER, Richmond 


RUTH MILLER, Hardinsburg 

BRIAN MILLIGAN, Hartford 

SHEILA A. MINTON, Echols 
SUZANNE MISCHEL, Hartford 
ALICE MITCHAM, Webster 

DAVID MITCHELL, Valley Station 
JENNIE MITCHELL, Huntsville, Ala 
ELIZABETH MIZANIN, St. Charles, III 
SUSAN MIZANIN, St. Charles, III. 


ROBIN MOHON, Central City 

VICTOR I. MOLOKWG, Bowling Green 
CINDY MONTGOMERY, Greensburg 
MICHAEL R. MONTGOMERY, Crestwood 
CAROL MOON, Louisville 

CHERYL MOORE, Louisville 

CHRISTY L. MOORE, Junction 

DONNA MOORE, Madisonville 

JEFFREY T. MOORE, Lewisburg 


MARY L. MOORE, Gallatin, Tenn. 
PENNY MOORE, Adairville 

TAMI MOORE, Eaton, Ohio 
DONNA MORGAN, Evansville, Ind. 
GEORGE MORRIS, Bowling Green 
MICHELE MORRIS, Memphis, Tenn. 
DONALD C. MORSE, Shelbyville 
JERRY B. MORSE, Hopkinsville 
TERESA MOSCHNER, Dixon 


RICHARD MOSS, Campbellsville 
VANDA MOSS, Liverpool, N.Y 

BILL MOULTON, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
KAY MOUSER, Horse Cave 

JIMMY MUOCHMORE, Frankfort 
ANTHONY MUMFORD, Hopkinsville 
JANET MUNNINGS, Nassau, Bahamas 
KATHY MURPHY, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
CYNTHIA J. MURRAY, Aldophus 


MAHFUD A. MUSBAH, Tripoli, Libya 
KIM MYERS, Glasgow 

DANA MYLOR, Ghent 

LEE A. NELSON, Tell City, Ind. 

TIM NELSON, Jeffersontown 

MARY NETHERTON, Springdale, Ohio 
SHEILA NEW, Delta 

REBECCA NEWELL, Somerset 
JEFFREY W. NEWMAN, Greenville 


ROBERT NEWSOM, Nashville, Tenn. 
GEORGE NEWSOME, Dry Ridge 

IRIS L. NG, Kwun Tong, Hong Kong 
NOLAND NOFFSINGER, Portland, Tenn. 
KENTON NONWEILER, Owensboro 
BETH NORD, Dale, Ind. 

MARY L. NORTHINGTON, Cadiz 
WILMA NORTON, Webster 

MIKE O'BRIEN, Louisville 


KEVIN O’BRYAN, Louisville 

SHARI O'KEEFE, Rockfield 

FERIDE ONAT, Ankara, Turkey 

LAGURIE A. ORAZINE, West Paducah 
JUNIOR R. ORTIZ, Coamo, Puerto Rico 
VENIECLOR M. OSBORNE, Nashville, Tenn. 
RUSSELL A. OUELLETTE, Plainville, Conn. 
EMMA OUTLAND, Ottawa Lake, Mich. 
MELINDA J. OVERSTREET, Cave City 


KEITH OVERTON, Crofton 

JENNIFER D. OWENS, Franklin 

JIM C. OWNBEY, Cleveland, Tenn. 
MUGE OZGENEL, Ankara, Turkey 
MELANIE L. PAFFORD, Gallatin, Tenn. 
RANDALL L. PAGAN, Owensboro 
LORY PALMER, Springboro, Ohio 
ANDREA PALMIERI, Corydon, Ind. 
KIMBERLY A. PANG, Florence 


TRISH PAPP, Prospect 

FREDA PARKER, Springfield, Tenn. 
GAIL PARKER, Owensboro 

DAWN PARKS, Hardinsburg 
SHERRY PARSONS, Pewee Valley 
GREGORY B. PATTON, Philpot 
ANGELA PAYNE, Riverdale, Ga. 
GREGORY T. PAYNE, Pittsburgh 
MARK 8S. PEAK, Louisville 


KEVIN A. PEARS, Bowling Green 
JOETTA PEARSON, Greenville 
MELANIE PEAVEY, Liberty 
DEANNA PETERS, Owensboro 
DENISE K. PETERSON, Cynthiana 
MARK PFEFFERMAN, Alexandria 
SHERRI K. PHELPS, Morgantown 
SUZANNE PHELPS, Bowling Green 
TERESA PHELPS, Paoli, Ind. 


MARY PHILLIPS, Gamaliel 

MELINDA PHILLIPS, Owensboro 
ROBERT C. PICKARD, Brentwood, Tenn. 
LAWRENCE H. PICKETT, Radcliff 
SANDRA L. PIERCE, Leitchfield 

MIKE PIN, Radcliff = 
CAROLINE PIRTLE, Portland, Tenn. 
LYNN C. PITTS, Bowling Green 

LISA PLAIN, Sacramento 


JULIE PLEASANT, Dawson Springs 
ELIZABETH L. POINDEXTER, Burkesville 
LORIE POOLE, Russellville 

ANNE POPE, Richmond 

CATHY PORTER, Central City 

CARRIE S. PORTER, Tell City, Ind. 
STACEY PORTER, Dunmor 

TARA POSEY, Beechmont 

NANCY POVEY, Leitchfield 
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Mershon-Povey / Freshmen 


KAY POWELL, Philpot 

TERRY D. POWELL, Boonville, Ind. 
JACKIE PRICE, Tell City, Ina. 
NANCY J. PRICE, Bowling Green 
TOMMY PRICE, Louisville 


LARRY M. PRIDDY, Louisville 
KELLY J. PRINS, Bowling Green 
WENDELL PROFFITT, Tompkinsville 
ELLEN M. PROST, Great River, N.Y. 
VERNON PRUITT, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


LAURA D. PUCKETT, Horse Cave 

TINA PULLAM, Bowling Green 

MELANIE PURCELL, Somerset 

LORI PURTZER, Evansville, Ind. 
MELISSA A. QUALLS, Cottontown, Tenn. 


KERRY W. QUARLES, Hopkinsville 
WENDY RADIN, Shelbyville 
PAMELA J. RALSTON, Glasgow 
MARK RAMEY, Alvaton 

BOBBIE J. RAMSEY, Glasgow 


KENNETH 8. RAY, Guston 

LAURA L. RAY, Louisville 

CHARLES T. REAVES JR., Lawrenceburg 
EDDIE REDDING, Springfield, Tenn. 
LISA L. REDDING, Fredonia 


ALLEN R. REID, Liberty 

JULIE RENEAU, Bowling Green 
PAM RENO, Central City 

ERIC J. RHIVER, Evansville, Ind. 
JEFF RICCI, Clinton 


DWAYNE RICE, Fordsville 

RANDALL RICHARDSON, Russellville 
BRUCE R. RICHEY, Bowling Green 
MARCIA RIDDLE, Louisville 

DONNA C. RIGGS, New Haven 


M. JULIE RISLEY, Louisville 
ELLEN RIVES, Auburn 

DIANNE ROBBINS, Fordsville 
JEFF ROBBINS, Fordsville 
THOMAS ROBBINS, Lewisburg 
ANNA K. ROBERTS, Eminence 
BARBARA ROBERTS, Owensboro 
GRETA ROBEY, Franklin 

JAMES G. ROBINSON, Russellville 


SUSAN ROBINSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
SUSAN L. ROBINSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
DENNIS ROCK, Bowling Green 
JANETTE RODRIGUEZ, Louisville 
ROBERT D. ROE, Isom 

JOHN M. ROGERS, Bath, Maine 

JULIE ROGERS, Mentor, Ohio 

KIM ROGERS, Shelbyville 

LISA M. ROGERS, Jamestown 


SUSAN ROGERS, Tell City, Ind. 
JONATHAN M. ROOD, Springfield, Tenn. 
BARRY L. ROSE, Bowling Green 
JONELL ROSS, Irvington 

LAURA ROS88, Louisville 

SUSAN J. ROSS, Nashville, Tenn. 
SCOTT ROUCH, Galveston, Ind. 
MARILYN ROUGEUKX, Dawson Springs 
RENA D. ROWE, Beaver Dam 


CINDY ROYALTY, Harrodsburg 
JAMES R. RUBY, Louisville 
SUSAN RUDICILL, Burlington 
GEORGE RUSSELL, Russellville 
PATRICIA R. RUSSELL, Scottsville 
DEBBIE RUTLAND, Cadiz 

SUE SADLER, Bowling Green 
SARA SALB, Jasper, Ind. 

BETH SAMPLE, Benton 


MARY C. SAMUELS, Louisville 

JOHN M. SARKOZI, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
LISA SAWYERS, Bow 

JEANETTE M. SCHAFER, Madison, Wis. 
TERRI SCHIRTZINGER, Tell City, Ind. 
STEPHANIE L. SCHMITT, Knoxville; Tenn. 
RICK SCHNEIDER, Louisville 

AMY A. SCHRADER, Bowling Green 
KEVIN L. SCHREIBER, Radcliff 


ANNE SCHREINER, Nicholasville 
SANDY SCHULER, Evansville, Ind. 
ANGELA SCOTT, Morgantown 
DAVID SCOTT, Bowling Green 
LESLIE SEEGER, Bowling Green 
RICHARD R. SHAKER, Flushing, Mo. 
CHRISTOPHER G. SHARP, Barlow 
LAGRIE A. SHAVEE, Central City 
EDWINA M. SHEFFIELD, Centertown 
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Text-tile 


A TABLE in the central wing of Thompson Complex pro- 
vides a place for Kathy Collins, a freshman from 
Webster, to study her algebra. 


— Jim Gensheimer 


JOHN A. SHIELDS, Bloomfield 
KATRINA SHIELDS, Lawrenceburg 
LESLIE SHIRLEY, Columbia 
VALERIE SHOBE, Bowling Green 
ALBEN SHOCKLEY, Fourtain Run 
JANA L. SHORT, Reynolds Station 
SCOTT SHOUSE, Louisville 
WILLIAM T. SHOUSE, Bowling Green 
SUSAN SIMANDLE, Versailles 


KAREN SIMMONS, Philpot 

LISA SIMMONS, Scottsville 
DONICA SIMON, Clarkson 

KELLI SIMPSON, La Grange 
MICHAEL SIMPSON, Owensboro 
TERESA SIMPSON, Franklin 
CORENTHA SKAGGS, Smiths Grove 
LISA SLAGER, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
REGINA SLEET, Perryville 


TODD SLOAN, Nashville, Tenn. 
BARRY G. SMITH, Carrollton 
BRUCE D. SMITH, Bowling Green 
CAROL J. SMITH, Hopkinsville 
DANIEL L. SMITH, Louisville 
ERIC SMITH, Bowling Green 
GARY SMITH, Philpot 

IRA R. SMITH, Olaton 

JACK D. SMITH, Prospect 


KELLEY L. SMITH, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
KIM SMITH, Alvaton 

KIMBERLY D. SMITH, Whites Creek, Tenn 
LAGRA 8, SMITH, Harrodsburg 

LISA C. SMITH, Brandenburg 

MARSHA G. SMITH, Cave City 

MARY A. SMITH, Nashville, Tenn. 

PAUL T. SMITH, Benton 

STEPHEN SMITH, Evansville, Ind. 


STEVEN P. SMITH, Eminence . 
TIMOTHY A. SMITH, Newberry, S.C 
TOMMI L. SMITH, Campbellsville 
KATRINA SNEAD, Bowling Green 
ANN G. SNODGRASS, ‘Morgantown 
SABRINA A. SONNER, Livermore 
MUFID J. SOUKI, Caracas, Venezuela 
BOBBY SOUTHERLAND, Russellville 
MICHELE SOYARS, Russellville 


KRISTA SPARKS, Greenville 

YVONNE SPARKS, Portland, Tenn. 
CARLA SPIRES, Columbia 

FRED SPIRES III, Bowling Green 
RODNEY L. SPRADLIN, Bowling Green 
JANA STACEY, Russellville 

ANTHONY A. STAFFORD, Mortons Gap 
DEBBIE STAMBRO, Louisville 

KATHY STATELER, Owensboro 
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Vertical hold 


WITH PEARCE-FORD TOWER behind him, Joe Weber, 
a Bowling Green freshman, rappels down the university 
parking structure. Weber, who descended the structure 
as part of his basic mountaineering class, had gone down 
a couple of times and said it was fun. 
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CINDY STEELE, Beech Creek 
KEVIN STEELE, La Grange 
ELIZABETH D. STEIDEN, Louisville 

ROBYN STEIER, Louisville 

ROSA STEINBRECHER, Chillan, Chile 

BENNIE C. STEPHENS, Center 
TODD STEWARD, Olmstead 
CINDY STEWART, Providence 
ELWOOD STEWART, Louisville 


KERRIE STEWART, La Center 
LYNN M. STEWART, Anchorage 
MICHAEL H. STEWART, Sunfish 
BRIAN STICKLER, Louisville 
PAULA STIVERS, London 

JANICE R. STOKES, Bowling Green 
DONNA STONE, Clay 

LISA M. STONE, Stanford 

BETH STOOPS, Owensboro 


LAURA STORM, Owensboro 
ELIZABETH STRAIN, Rossville, Ga. 
RANDY M. STRATTON, Russellville 

JANICE A. STRUCK, Louisville 
LAGRIE STURGEON, Horse Cave 
BARRY K. SULLIVAN, Beechmont 
CYNTHIA SULLIVAN, Louisville 
CAROLYN SUMMERS, Bowling Green 
LISA SUTHERLAND, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EVA SUTTON, Fulton 

LYNDA M. 8ZABO, Louisville 
JOLENE V. SZUBA, Edgewood 
LESLEY TALBOTT, Bardstown 
MIKE TARTER, Liberty 

MIKE TATTERSHALL, Lexington 
SHERRY TACL, Hardinsburg 
GLENDA TAYLOR, Auburn 
RONALD TAYLOR, Lexington 


SHERRY TAYLOR, Central City 
JEFF TEDDLETON, Depoy 

JEFF TETRICK, Paris 

JEFF THACKER, Crestwood 
ANOTHONY L. THIELEN, Whitesville 
DANNY THOMAS, Glasgow 

DORIS THOMAS, Rockfield 

KEITH A. THOMAS, Munfordville 
KERMIC THOMAS, Louisville 
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LANA THOMAS, Oakland 

LORA THOMAS, Oakland 

LAWRENCE THOMAS, Louisville 
RHONDA THOMAS, Auburn 

SHARON THOMAS, Radcliff 

ELIZABETH THOMPSON, Wellesley, Mass. 
STEVE THOMPSON, Fort Richardson 
DAMITA THORNTON, Louisville 

ERIC L. THORNTON, Prospect 


WILLIAM F. THRELKELD, Williamstown 
FRANKLIN D. THURMAN JR., Evansville, Ind. 
SCOTT THURMAN, Murray 

CINDY TICHENOR, Hartford 

JOANIE TICHENOR, Hartford 

STEVE TINSLEY, Glasgow 

CHERI L. TOLLE, Richmond 

THOMAS L. TRAVIS, Glasgow 

JAY TROUT, Franklin 


TAYLOR TUCKER, Louisville 

TRACI TUMMONS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DONNA TURNER, Clarksville, Tenn. 
WILLIAM TURNER, Winchester 

JACKIE UNDERHILL, Louisville 

GAIL UZZLE, Greenville 

MICHELLE A. UZZLE, Depoy 

DEBRA VANDIVER, Calhoun 
STEPHANIE J. VAUGHT, Bethel Ridge 


WILLIAM S. VENEMAN JR., Lyndon 
JACKIE VIER, Hopkinsville 
DERRICK VINCENT, Louisville 
GREGORY T. VINCENT, Graham 
CINDY A. VOYLES, Lewisport 
ANDY WAGONER, Horse Cave 
CHARLES O. WAITS, Crestwood 
AMY WALLACE, Cadiz 

DAVID WALLACE, Boonville, Ind. 


KIM WALTERS, Bowling Green 
MARIA WALTON, Russell Springs 
LAGRI F. WARDEN, Russellville 
RUTH A. WARREN, Greenville 
CRAIG WARZON, Whitesburg 
KRISTI WASHBORN, Flint, Mich. 
NANCY WASHINGTON, Adairville 
LUCRETIA D. WASHLE, Louisville 
GLORIA WATKINS, Lexington 


TONYA WATKINS, Auburn 
MARLA WATT, Bowling Green 
JILL WEBB, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
SONYA WEBB, Owensboro 
KATHLEEN WEBER, Louisville 
JENNY WEHLING, Wyoming, Ohio 
PAUL WELLANDER, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
PHIL B. WELLS JR., Glasgow 
ANN WERNER, Louisville 


HAROLD WEST, Morgantown 
DALE WESTERFIELD, Hartford 
MARIA WESTON, Jamestown 
SUSAN WESTRAY, Crestwood 
LAMONT WHEAT, Bowling Green 
LANA WHEAT, Jamestown 
SUSAN WHEATLEY, Owensboro 
CARRIE E. WHITE, Canmer 
CRYSTAL WHITE, Cadiz 


JULEY K. WHITE, Lewisburg 
KAREN WHITE, Fort Campbell 
KELLY WHITE, Lewisburg 

SARA WHITE, Bowling Green 
STAR WHITE, Glasgow 

JAMES WHITLEY, Lexington 
MALISHA WHITNEY, Oakland 
DARLENE WHITSON, Greenville 
JEFF WHITTINGHILL, Morgantown 


JIMMY WICKHAM, Bardstown 

JACKIE WIGGINS, Glasgow 

NANCY WILHELM, Louisville 

ELIZABETH WILKINSON, Bowling Green 
CHARLOTTE L. WILLIAMS, Hopkinsville 
JERRY WILLIAMS, California 

KAREN WILLIAMS, Henderson 

KEITH J. WILLIAMS, Hopkinsville 

MARLON 8. WILLIAMS, St. Croix, Virgin Islands 


RUTH L. WILLIAMS, Lexington 
SUSAN WILLIAMS, Glasgow 
STEVIE 8. WILLIS, Kettle 

TONY R. WILLIS, Bowling Green 
WENDALL B. WILLIS, Louisville 
KAREN WILLS, Bowling Green 
DIANE WILSON, Tompkinsville 
DONNA L. WILSON, Tompkinsville 
ELAINE R. WILSON, Tell City, Ind. 


JESSIE L. WILSON JR., Hopkinsville 
KATHY WILSON, Franklin 

MARY L. WILSON, Louisville 
RACHEL WILSON, Beaver Dam 
RICKIE W. WILSON, Cave City 
SARA J. WILSON, Tell City, Ind. 
VONA R. WILSON, Princeton 

LYNN WINDHORST, Chathan,, Ill. 
DAPHNE WINGO, Gallatin, Tenn. 


DIANE WITTER, Owensboro 

JOHN WOMACK, Auburn 

JULIA E. WOOD, Brownsville 

KATHERINE WOODFIN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
WENDY WOODSIDE, Bowling Green 

RICK WOODWARD, Whitesville 

CAROLYN WORKMAN, Greensburg 

ANITA WRIGHT, Louisville 

RICKY WRIGHT, Livermore 


ROXIE WRIGHT, Woodbury 
CARLA WUCHNER, Jasper, Ind. 
CAROL YOUNG, Elkton 

RUTH R. YOUNG, Bowling Green 
TERESA M. YOUNG, Calhoun 
LAURA YOUNKIN, Louisville 
JANICE YOUNT, Shelbyville 
KENNETH J. ZIEGLER, Louisville 
MIKE ZIEGLER, Louisville 
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A bitter end 182-189 

A Christmas Carol 66 

A Cooperative experience 
176-177 

A different kind of short 
story 92-95 

A Doll's House 66 

A field day 112-113 

A foot in the door 190-191 

A Funny len 4 Happened on 
the Way to the Forum 67 

A pepe interest 344-345 

A halftime showstopper 246- 
247 

A job with class 124-127 

A landslide with little effort 
22-25 

A lighter load 137 

A matter of rights 266 

A medley of ensembles 254- 
255 


A new way of life 370 

A Play on words 68 

A real hilltopper 342 

A recollective effort 133 

A sheep in wolf's clothing 41 

A Sherwood Forest's Dream 
70 

A show of support 78 

A stylish internship 338 

A tale of two summers 12-13 

A ten-gallon topper weekend 

2-54 


A trying experience 166-167 

A winning beginning 200 

A year of resolutions 282-283 

Aaron, Deidra Sue 286, 304, 
358 

Aaron, Sherlon J. Antle 

Abbasnezhad, Abdolrahim 318 

Abbasnezhad, Donna H, 348 

Abbott, Florence Lemmon 

Abbott, Karen Lynne 

Abbott, Maynard Bronson Jr. 

Abdaziz, Mohd Salle 

Abdelwahab, Bassel Mahmoud 
264 

Abdulaziz, Abdul Azmi 

Abdulgaffor, Jamilah 

Abdullatiff, Rozmel 

Abe, Kazuyuki 

Abel, Tonya Jill 358 

Abell, Cecilia Marie 

Abell, Christopher Paul 370 

Abell, Diana Cleo Murphy 

Abell, Joseph Randell 

Abell, Kathy Lynn 42, 358 

Abell, Nanette Snider 

Abell, Richard William 

Abell, Robert Dwain Jr. 

Aber, Evelyn Elizabeth 

Abner, Daniel Keith 249 

Abner, John Lewis 

Abney, Deborah Sue 

Abney, Gail Anderson 

Abney, Judy Ellen 269, 318 

Abney, William Irvin 

Abraham, Betty Jo Fryman 

Abram, Marie Joanne 

Abrams, Charles Morris 

Absher, Jeffery Gordon 

Abstein, Marshall Lee 

Abu, Abdul Ghani 

Abuounk, Walaid A. 

Aburime, Jerome Odafen 

Abuzanet, Mutasem Masoud 

Abuzant, Ahmad Shukry 

Academics 122-123 

Academic affairs vice 
president 128, 130-131, 162 

Academic/athletic feature 
192-193 

Academic Council 136-137 

Academics 122-177 

Academic services dean 133, 
136 

Accounting Club 290-291 

Accounting department head 
175 

Accounts and budgetary 
control director 131, 141 

Ackerman, Kenneth Lee Jr. 

Ackman, David S. 

Acree, Laurie Ann 

Acree, Patricia Dawn 

Acree, Rachel Maria 

Across the board 128-129 

Across the street 157 

ree Company 82 

Actor's Theatre of Louisville 
82 

Adamie, Timothy John 

Adams, Alice H. B. 

Adams, Anita Mae 

Adams, Bob 161 

Adams, Brenda 269 

Adams, Carol Lynn 

Adams, Frank Hunt 

Adams, Jacqueline Dannette 

Adams, John Charles 

Adams, June Poole 

Adams, Kimberly Jean 
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Adams, Linda Sue Sharp 
Adams, Lori Sue 
Adams, Mark Alan 308 
Adams, Mark Randall 
Adams, Mary H. Jenkins 
Adams, Melody Ann 370 
Adams, Neal Desford 370 
Adams, Rachel Cynthia 248, 
358 
Adams, Scott Howard 
Adams, Sherry Jo 318 
Adams, Steven Gregory 248, 
370 
Adams, Susan K. Brame 
Adams, Tod Allen 310 
Adams, Tonya Leigh 
Adams, William 269 
Adamson, Gwendolyn M. C. 
Adcock, Dennis Keith 
Adcock, Susan Lea 358 
Adiele, Andy Chukwuma Jr. 
348 


Adiele, Jewel D. Burge 
Adkins, Ann Chastain May 
Adkins, Fiona Sue 
Adkins, Patricia Carol 
Adkison, Susan Eileen 
Adkisson, Harry Lindol III 
Administrative affairs vice 
president 131, 148 
Admissions director 137 
Adosary, Abdullah A. 
ADPi 500 302 
Adwell, Teresa E. 
Aerosmith 74 
Afro-American Players 256, 
265 
Aerotica 80 
Agee, Cynthia Marie 358 
Agent, Patricia Luann 370 
Agnew, Brooks Alexander 
Agnew, Sue Anne Staples 348 
Agriculture department head 
171 


Aguilar, Daysi E. 
Aguilar, Ruben Dario 
Aguirre, Carlos Alberto 
Ahmadi, Karim Abdol 318 
Ahmed, Seema 
Ahrens, Sharon Ann 
Aikins, James Matthew 
Aiton, Michael Lawrence 150 
Akanbi, Kamil Agbolade 358 
Akin, Jerry Lane 
Akin, John Mark 358 
Akin, Thomas Andrew 
Akin, Timothy Mitchell 
Akins, Harriett Marie 370 
Akkari, Khodr Khaled 
Akridge, Jacqueline L. W. 
Al, Habeeb Moustafa I. 
Al-Fayoumi, Ihsan A. 
Al-Shar, F. Osama Yasseen 
Alagna, Linda J. Carlson 
Albach, Alexis L. Mitchell 
Albany, Georgia B. 
Albany, Phillip Eric 284 
Albers, Michael C. 
Albert, Susan Marie 244, 259, 
370 
Albin, Bettye F. Rowland 
Albin, Charles R. 
Albin, Marvin 292 
Albin, Patricia I. Evans 
Albornoz, Esteban 
Alborzi, Ali 
Alcorn, Charles Martel 
Alden, Lenore 296 
Aldrich, Kevin John 348 
Aldridge, Bonnie Lynn 
Aldridge, Kari Lynn 
Aldridge, Murl Edwin 
Aldridge, Paulita Louise 
Alemparte, Jorge Eugenio 223 
Alexander, Anita Rae 
Alexander, Carlton Lee 
Alexander, Carolyn K. W. 
Alexander, Christopher S. 
Alexander, Douglas Reid 245 
Alexander, Frank Edward 
Alexander, Hallie R. Mills 
Alexander, James Percy 
Alexander, James R. Jr. 155 
Alexander, Karen 370 
Alexander, Laura Ann 
Alexander, Lisa G. 
Alexander, M. Cathy Harned 
Alexander, Merrilee 370 
Alexander, Patricia Duva 11 
Alexander, Patricia Lawson 
318 
Alexander, Runell Hamilton 
Alexander, Sandra Jean 8, 318 
Alexander, Susan Lee 370 
Alexander, Suzanne Mason 
Alexander, Todd N. 358 
Alfonso, Richard Wayne 
Alford, Brenda Sue 358 
Alford, Dorothy Elaine 242 
Alford, Jacqueline Faye 
Alfred University 300 
Algeria 26 
Algilani, Kamran 
Alhakash, Sabbah Yousof 348 
Ali, Mabrouk Mohamed 
Ali, Muhammad 26 
Ali-Akbar-Beik, Mostafa 
Alkhalili, Maen Ali 


INDEX 


All Stars 232 
All the president's men 130- 
131 


Allbright, Melanie Lee 348 

Alldredge, Tamela Lydia 370 

Allemporte, Jorge 222 

Allen, Anna M. 

Allen, Beachy Cobb 

Allen, Belinda Juann 

Allen, Carolyn Louise 

Allen, Carolyn Sue 

Allen, Charles Raymond 

Allen, Christine Rena 

Allen, Christopher Eric 256, 
265, 370 

Allen, Clinton Lacy 92,93, 94, 
95, 201, 203, 370 

Allen, Cynthia Lou 370 

Allen, David Lee 

Allen, David Malin 

Allen, David Wayne 

Allen, Dawn 45, 370 

Allen, Deborah Kay 

Allen, Edna Mae 

Allen, Hilary L. 94, 209 

Allen, Jacqueline Melinda 

Allen, James Edward 

Allen, Jeanne Marie 305, 358 

Allen, Jimmy Ray 312 

Allen, Joe Brian 

Allen, John Vincent 

Allen, Jon Barry 

Allen, Julia Lynn 

Allen, Kathleen 

Allen, Kerry Lyn 318 

Allen, Larry Dunnell 

Allen, Mark David 210 

Allen, Mark Lee 243, 370 

Allen, Mark Shane 

Allen, Mary Finley 

Allen, “ya Jo 

Allen, Michael 

Allen, Michael Joseph 

Allen, Pamela Gay 

Allen, Patricia A. 

Allen, Philip Ray 

Allen, Richard Dale 

Allen, Ronald Bryan 315 

Allen, Ronald Evans 

Allen, Sarah Jo 

Allen, Stephon Lee 

Allen, Steven Eric 312 

Allen, Steven Lenard 

Allen, Tanga Denise 

Allen, Theodore Jay 370 

Allen, Timothy Wayne 348 

Allen, Tresa Ann 358 

Allen, Vata Marie 348, 221 

Allen, Victor Scott 257, 370 

Allen, Vivian Marie 318 

Allen, Vivian Sue 

Allen, Vonnell Flener 

Allen, Wimpy 94 

Allen, Woody 68 

Alles, Martha Jane 

Alley, Angela Dee 

Alley, Kimberly Ann 248, 280, 
348 


Allgeier, Louis Bernard II 257 

Allgood, Ann Elizabeth 13, 318 

Allgood, Diane Peperis 

Allgood, Stacey Elinor 276 

Allgood, Susan Darlene 304, 
318 

Allison, Bonnie Ruth 

Allison, Dale Ellis 

Allison, David William 

Allison, Jean Anne 

Allison, Mary S. 

Allison, Michael George 

Allison, Phillip Wayne 

Allison, Richard Harry 

Alm, Janet Elaine 

Almadani, Jameel M. 

Almand, David Forrest 

Almassoud, Bassim Yousif 318 

Almond, Virgil Leroy 292 

Alonzo, Jose Luis 

Alpha Delta Pi 234, 295, 301, 
302 

Alpha Epsilon Delta 286 

Alpha Gamma Rho 234, 295, 
300, 301, 305, 308 

Alpha Kappa Alpha 108, 303 

Alpha Kappa Psi 290-291 

Alpha Omicron Pi 54, 234, 
295, 296, 300, 301, 303 

Alpha Phi Alpha 308 

Alpha Phi Omega 248 

Alpha Psi Omega 256 

Alpha Week 308 

Alpha Xi Delta 295, 301, 304 

Alseikhan, Abdullah Hamed 

Alsharif, Omar Yassin 358 

Alsman, Lorinda Chery] 370 

Alsobrook, Jeffrey Alan 

Alspaugh, Betsy Sue 

Altermatt, Dorothy E. 

Altman, Rebecca Settle 

Alumni Association 54, 211, 
408 

Alumni affairs director 144 

Alumni money 178 

Alumni Money Feature 226- 
227 

Alvarez, Miguel Hernando 

Alvey, Chris Edward 308 

Alvey, Joseph Byron 189, 358 


Alvey, Karen Sue 
Alvey, Michael F. 308 
Alvey, Michael Wayne.282 
Alvey, Myra Lynn 274, 348 
Alvis, Jennie Marie 
Alward, Sandra Faye 
Aman, Zubaidah 
Amateur Radio Club 274 
Amazing Tones of Joy 26, 250 
Ambs, Judy Potts 318 
American Advertising 
Federation 258 
American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of 
Business 174-175 
American Horseman’s 
Association 250 
American Society of 
Manufacturing Engineers 
54, 288-289 
American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 289 
Ames, Mark Bristol 
Ammons, Ray E. 
Ammons, Theresa Jewel 
Amos, William Lee 
An Evening of Dance VIII 80 
An individual responsibility 
150-151 
Anastasi, Rodney Joseph 
And Justice for All 86 
Anderson, Anthony Lane 
Anderson, Anthony Wayne 
370 
Anderson, Antonia Carol 
Anderson, Arthur Newton 
246, 259, 348 
Anderson, Betty Wells 
Anderson, Brian Keith 
Anderson, Camille L. 
Anderson, Charles 134-135 
Anderson, Cheryl Lynn 
Anderson, Christopher B. 
Anderson, Cindy Lawanna 
Anderson, Clara L. Walton 
Anderson, Connie R. Godsey 
Anderson, Daniel Pernell 
Anderson, David Thomas 
Anderson, Diane 
Anderson, Earl Oliver 
Anderson, Emily Elizabeth 
Anderson, James Craig 
Anderson, James D. 312 
Anderson, James R. 
Anderson, Jeffery Gordon 312 
Anderson, Joan C. Roberts 
Anderson, John 22, 23, 24, 25 
Anderson, Judy Lynn 
Anderson, Julie Lynn 
Anderson, Mark David 
Anderson, Martha Elaine 
Anderson, Mary Beth 
Anderson, Melissa Joy 258 
Anderson, Norman Sherrill 
Anderson, Phillip Deno 
Anderson, Randall Grant Jr. 
308, 318 
Anderson, Randy 231 
Anderson, Rebecca Lynn 
Anderson, Ricky Edward 
Anderson, Robert Olof 
Anderson, Sandra Gail 
Anderson, Sheila Fay 306 
Anderson, Susan 57 
Anderson, Teresa Jean 
Anderson, Thomas James 
Andrews, Billy Wayne 348 
Andrews, Lisa Victoria 370 
Andriot, Jeanne A. 
Androski, Robin Lynn 
Anene, Emeka Basil 318 
Anene, Josephine Amaka 
Angarita, Astrid Mendoza 
Angarita, Rafael Simon 
Angell, Melissa Susan 370 
Angermeier, Robin L. Hayse 
Angle, Dennis Paul 
Anglea, Sherry Beth 
Angles, Edmond Allen 
Angles, Janet L. Logsdon 
Angsten, Thomas 14, 288, 289 
Annis, Martha Jean 358 
Another Summer 70, 162 
Anthony, David James 
Anthony, Kenneth R. 
Anthony, Teresa Lynn 370 
Anthony, Tonia Yvette 304, 
318 
Anthony, Tony 189 
Antle, Brenda Kaye 
Antle, Kevin D. 318 
Antle, Ruth Ann 318 
Antle, Tamara Diene 358 
Antone, Ralph Angelo 184, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 228, 229, 
231 
Anvari, Alireza 
Anvari, Vida 
Anyaegbuna, Christopher E. 
Aoun, Michael Alan 271,318 
Apel, Diana Marie 
Apocalypse Now 86 
Appel, Max A. 141, 159 
Apperson, Linda Bailey 304, 
370 


Apple, Susan Marcia 370 
Appleby, Darrell Wayne 
Appleby, Dorothy Louise 


Appleby, Mary Elizabeth W. 
318 


Appleby, Matthew Howard 

Appleby, Richard Louis 318 

A erie Arts and Health, 

ollege of 26 

Appling, Sandra Lindsey 

Arague, Jose O. 370 

Araya, Jose Antonio 

Arbelaez, Guillermo E. 370 

Archer, Charlotte Anne 86, 248 

Archer, Robert Stuart III 314 

Archivist 133 

Arduz, Aparicio Luis Jorge 370 

Argabricht Susan M. Zoeller 

Ark, Deborah Sue 

Ark, Thomas Edward 

Armao, Allison 

Armes, Tammy Michele 

Armes, Thomas Daniel 

Arms, Eric Sanford 

Armstead, Stanley Kieth 256 

Armstrong, A. Jane Lowe 

Armstrong, Anna Elizabeth - 

Armstrong, Betty M. Huck 

Armstrong, David Lynn 

Armstrong, David Robert 

Armstrong, Deborah Jo 

Armstrong, Donna Michelle 
348 

Armstrong, Erin R. 358 

Armstrong, Judy Lynn 

Armstrong, Pamela Renee 

Arney, Annetta Y. Spence 

Arney, John Malton 

Arnold, Clarence E. Jr. 

Arnold, Deborah K. B. 

Arnold, Joel Dean 235, 308, 358 

Arnold, Joseph Richard 

Arnold, Joyce 

Arnold, Karen Lynn 

Arnold, Kenneth Elic 

Arnold, Kenneth Steven 

Arnold, Kevin D. 

Arnold, Kimberley Renee 

Arnold, Kimberly Denean 

Arnold, Neal Dwyane 

Arnold, Renee Lynn 

Arnold, Susan Elaine 

Arnold, Susan Kay 268, 358 

Arnold, William Kevin 282, 
358 

Aros, George A. 

Arrastia, Armando 315, 348 

Arritt, Brent Carl 318 

Arruda, Jeffrey K. 

Art department head 163 

Arteberry, Alan Reed 

Arterburn, Kimberly Lynn 
291, 358 

Arterburn, Ramona Pearson 

Arterburn, Wallace Michael 

Arthur, J. L. 115 

Arzouni, Zuhair Mohammed 

Asano, Hiromu 243 

Asberry, Gladys Massengale 

Ash, Gregory Bryan 

Ashayeri, Abdollah M. 

Ashby, Brenda S. Slaughter 

Ashby, David Wayde 111 

Ashby, Judy Darline Wimpee 

Ashby, Mark Johnson 230, 231 

Ashby, Rick 142 

Ashcraft, Elaine Kae 

Ashdon, Julia Kay 108, 167, 276 

Asher, John Stephen 

Asher, Terri Shawn 370 

Asher, Wesley Kenneth 

Ashley, Brian Wade 

Ashley, Deborah Lee 370 

Ashley, John David 

Ashley, Michael Glenn 

Ashley, Myra Lynette 

Ashley, Odell 

Ashur, Salah A. 318 

Ashwill, William Thomas 

Ask, Pamela Kaye 

Askew, Kathy Ellan 

Assad, Deborah Lynn 48, 358 

Assistant dean of student 
affairs 141 

Assistant director of alumni 
affairs 54,211 

Assistant director of 
recreational activities 141 

Assistant to the president 131 

Assistant to the president for 
resource management 131 

Assmar, Katherine Louise 

Associate director of academic 
advisement 137 

Associated Student 
Government 261, 282, 283 

Association for Computing 
Machinery 270, 280 

Association for 
Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women championships 220 

Association of Student 
Interior Designers 274 

Association of Student Social 
Workers 280 

At home on campus 358 

Atcher, Christopher Clay 

Atcher, Linda Rhea 

Atherton, Jo C. Bailey 

Atherton, Michael David 

Athletic director 141, 144 


Atkins, Angie 167 

Atkins, Chet 158 

Atkins, George 282, 411 

Atkinson, Jonathan Guy 

Atkinson, Kendall S. III 

Atkinson, Mary 295, 308 

Atkinson, Pamela S. Wells 

Atkinson, Robert Lee 

Atkisson, Nona J. 

Atlanta murders 26 

Atsalis, David A. 

Attis, Karen E. Wassom 

Atwell, Cynthia Gale 

Atwell, Ricky Gene 

Atwood, Dawn E. 

Atwood, James Russell 370 

Atwood, Kevin Thomas 48, 370 

Atzinger, Matthew Joseph 

Atzinger, Timothy Linus 

Auclair, Paula Kathryn 358 

Auer, Audrey A. 295 

Augenstein, Michael Dale 210, 
315 

Augsburger, Gerri Faye 246, 
370 


Augusty, Jack W. 159, 166, 348 

Augusty, Jan Raye Lamar 

Aull, Brenda D, Brickey 

Aull, Deborah Lynn 

Ault, Donna Jo 242, 243 

Ausenbaugh, James D. 

Austin, Brent Smith 315 

Austin, Dwight Lea 

Austin, Joseph William 

Austin, Kathryn Best 

Aux, Kathleen A. A. 

Averitt, Sherry Staples 

Avila, Janet C. 

Award of Excellence 136 

Aydelotte, Gregory Ra 

Aydelotte, Jeffrey Pau 

Ayer, Keith Mason 

Ayer, Rick Edward 370 

Ayers, Mark Gilliam 

Ayers, Ruby D. 

Ayers, Scot Alan 312 

Aymett, Wesley Harold 315, 
348 

Ayres, Carla Kay 

Azaga, Adokiye Solomon 

Azimi, Mehdi 

Azizan, Adida 

Azode, Louis Azubuike 348 


Baack, Deborah Ann Duke 
Baali, Ahmed Majeed 
Babb, Gary L. 370 
Babb, Kasondra Janette 
Babb, Reginald Lewis 
Babcock, James 278, 279 
Babcock, Nancy Cotham 
Baber, Darrell 
Baber, Elizabeth S. Wardrop 
Baber, Phobe Ann 318 
Baber, Sherry G, Atherton 
Baccus, Christie Ann 
Bachman, Sandra Lynn 
Back, James Wilson 
Back, Lois Frances Henson 
Back to Back 68 
Back Zach 6,7, 28 
Backwoods tracking 238 
Bacon, Danny Richard 
Bacon, Jeanette Regina 348 
Badger Invitational 208 
Badger, Janet Marie 
Baete, Lynn Michelle 370 
Bagby, Gregory Lee 
Bagby, Marty L. 
Baggett, Deralyn Sue 
Baggett, Kenneth Jewell 312 
Papper James Francis 
Bahama Striders 102 
Baharuddin, Roshioah 
Bahler, Stacee Jo 318 
Bailey, Beth Mullins 
Bailey, Carolyn Ann 
Bailey, Cheryl Ann 
Bailey, Elizabeth Anne 286, 
302, 348 
Bailey, Ethel Lee 319 
Bailey, Gregory John 
Bailey, Howard 141, 266,297 
Bailey, Howard Eugene 
Bailey, Jesse Lynn 313, 358 
Bailey, Kathleen 
Bailey, Marsha Lynn. 
Bailey, Philip Gilbert 68, 255 
Bailey, Robert Scot 
Bailey, Scott Allen 370 
Bailey, Sharon Lyrae 370 
Bailey, Sherrie Lyne 
Bailey, Steve Clark 
Baillie, Lorraine E. 
Bain, Richard Alan 
Baines, Victoria Lynn 303, 319 
Baird, Jane Louise 319 
Baird, Joseph Franklin 
Baird, Peggy Lynn 
Baird, Soni Dee 


Baird, Thomas Kelly 

Baird, Timothy Lee 311 

Baird, Wilma Lee Hagan 

Baise, Sarah Tra 

Baity, Ellen Lorraine 251, 274, 
358 

Baize, David Gene 

Baize, David Wayne 242 

Baize, Roy Ferguson 

Baker, Anna Jewell 

Baker, Betty L. 108 

Baker, Beverly Mosley 370 

Baker, Bob 262 

Baker, Clarence 189 

Baker, Denise 265, 303, 319, 
348 

Baker, Elizabeth Susan 

Baker, Emmitt Keith 

Baker, Faye S. 

Baker, Fredia K. Burchett 

Baker, Hoeston R. 370 

Baker, Holly J. Biedenharn 

Baker, Howard 264 

Baker, Jacquelyn C. F. 

Baker, James 150, 164, 165 

Baker, John 216 

Baker, John Arthur III 

Baker, John David 

Baker, Koral Kathleen 306 

Baker, Linda Fay 147 

Baker, Lisa Ann 302, 304 

Baker, Lisa Dennis 

Baker, M. A. 36 

Baker, Mark Anthon 

Baker, Mark Wayne 358 

Baker, Melanie Ann 

Baker, Michael Allen 266, 282 

Baker, Nancy Carolyn 

Baker, Norris Crete Jr. 

Baker, Pamela Jane 

Baker, Ricky Lewis 

Baker, Rufus Kimblel Jr. 

Baker, Sharon Gail Rock 

Baker, Stephen Penn 

Baker, William Wood 

Bakker, Cynthia Gard 272, 282 

Bakker, Peter Kenneth 370 

Bakker, Shirley Ann 

Baktashmehr, Bozorgmehr 

Balbach, Rosemary 

Balcer, Kimberly Anne 

Baldauff, Mark Thomas 

Baldini, Angela Tammy 

Baldock, Joann Higgs 

Baldwin, Chester Duane 42, 
319 

Baldwin, Deborah Kirby 358 

Bale, Connie Sue 348 

Bale, Marjorie Hodges 

Bale, Thomas Medley 

Balestrini, Eduardo 

Ball, Clyde Cleveland 

Ball, Darrell Wayne 

Ball, Douglas Clair 

Ball, Jayme Suzanne 

Ball, Kimberly Lane 348 

Ball, Samuel Bruce 

Ball, Sandra Mae Miller 

Ball, Teresa Lynne 

Ball, Wilber Louis 257 

Ballance, Donna Neal 304 

Ballard, Brett Charles 251, 348 

Ballard, Dana Lynne 

Ballard, Kathryn Lea 66, 67, 
257,319 

Ballard, Mike J. 

Ballard, Sherry Faye 348 

Ballard, Susan Annette 370 

Ballard, Wayne Franklin 

Ballenger, Craig Lee 

Ballenger, Patricia R. 

Ballew, Ruth Yvonne 

Ballou, Kenneth Anthony 

Banahan, Ellen White 358 

Band 254, 255 

Bandy, Mark Edwin 

Bandy, Tamela Suzarine 358 

Banifatemi, Kashisaeed 

Banks, Cheryl Lee 272, 319 

Banks, Constance Frances 372 

Banks, Juliet 

Bansemer, Barbara Ann 

Bansemer, Richard Alan 315 

Bansz, Paul Edwin 

Banton, Nancy Dell 

Baptist Hospital 374 

Baralt, Eduardo Jose 

Barbee, Amelia Faye 248, 358 

Barber, Angelia Gaye 370 

Barber, Christopher B. 

Barber, Ellis A. 

Barber, Steven Charles 370 

Barbour, Kelly Jean 348 

Barbour, Melody S. Preston 

Barbour, Valeda Lois 370 

Bardin, Catherine Lea 

Bardin, ee Le 

Bardin, James Clayton 348 

Barefoot, Yvonne Lucas 

Barham, Greta Gay 275, 370 

Barito, Joseph Peter 

Barito, William Joseph 370 

Barkawi, Husam Yousif 348 

Barker, Bobby 

Barker, Gary Allyn 

Barker, Jeffrey Lurie 

Barker, Jon Pe 

Barker, Judy E. Watlington 

Barker, Larry D. 

Barker, Marvin 

Barker, Selita Elizabeth 

Barker, Steven Lee 68, 256 

Barkley, Alben II 26 

Barkley, Kenneth Wayne 

Barlow, Cary Lawrence 358 

Barlow, Kathy Lynn 

Barlow, Martha 

Barlow, Neil Mitchell 370 


Barlow, Sylvia A. Newbolt 

Barna, Victoria E. 

Barnes, Betty F. Larimore 

Barnes, Diane Patricia 

Barnes, Gregory Allen 189 

Barnes, Janet Lee 119, 348 

Barnes, Kymberly Marie 

Barnes, Lesa Kay 370 

Barnes, Linda D. 

Barnes, Mary L. Jacobs 

Barnes, Maxie Lee 

Barnes, Patty Sue Culver 

Barnes, Sue Dempse 

Barnes, Susan Lee 272 

Barnes, William Davis 

Barnett, Bruce Ray 

Barnett, Dona Raye 

Barnett, Doris Ann 

Barnett, Gary Mitchell 

Barnett, Philip Wayne 

Barnett, Sandra Dianne 

Barnett, Sharon Smith 

Barnette, Brenda Wayne 

Barnwell, Cathy A. Dancer 272 

Barnwell, Alisa Diane 

Barr, Bernadette L. K. 

Barr, Martha A. 

Barr, Ted Walker 

Barrass, Sarah G. Johnson 

Barren River Area 
Development District 282 

Barrett, Brian Thomas 

Barrett, Donald Allen 

Barrett, Edward C. 

Barrett, Lois Elaine 

Barrett, Mitchell Clayton 

Barrett, Shelly Ruth 

Barrick, John Daniel 

Barrick, John Steven 

Barrick, Rebecca Bush 

Barrick, Wanda Gail 

Barriger, Paul Steven 

Barroeta, Marcial 

Barroeta, Roberto 370 

Barron, Timothy Martin 188, 
319 

Barry, Ann Guthrie 

Barry, Barbara Jean 18, 20, 162, 
258, 348 

Barry, Michael Paul 370 

Barthelme, Donald 68 

Bartholomy, Lezlee Ann 

Bartleson, Francis Austin 

Bartleson, Kyle Kristen 

Bartlett, Diana 

Bartlett, Gary 

Bartlett, Paul Dean 

Bartley, Chris Alton 

Bartley, Ellen Kathryn 

Bartley, Michael R. 

Bartley, Peggy S. Gittings 

Bartley, Phil David 

Bartley, Tema Rochelle 348 

Bartley, Teresa Lou 

Bartsch, Mary L. 

Barvoets, Brooks Richard 274, 
310 

Barwick, Owen Larry 

Baseball 228-231 

Basehart, Diane Catherine 

Basehart, William Francis 

Basham, Barry Yewell 

Basham, Constance Jean 

Basham, Don Robbin 

Basham, Elizabeth Fay 

Basham, Gloria Jean 370 

Basham, Hayward Briggs 

Basham, Larry Dewayne 

Basham, Michael Scott 370 

Basham, Mildred Nancy 290, 
319 

Basham, Shannon Ray 

Basham, Steven Oneal 

Basham, Teresa Lynn Young 

Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant 136 

Basinger, Patricia Logsdon 

Basketball, Men’s 194-201 

Basketball, Women’s 204-209 

Baskett, Bruce Martin 271, 286 

Bassam, Ahmed A. 

Bassett, Gregory James 289 

Bassett, Julia Anne 

Bassett, Lillian C. 

Bastien, David Dwight 348 

Bastin, Glenda Faye 286, 358 

Bastin, Kenneth Tyrone 370 

Bastow, Laurel Marie 

Batchelder, Phillip Karl 

Batcher, Steven J. 

Bates, Garrett Rex 295, 313, 358 

Bates, Gina Gary 319 

Bates, Gordon Mike 358 

Bates, Ida Frances 

Bates, Jimmy II 

Bates, Mark Evan 348 

Bates, Rosa Mae 

Bates, Shaun David 

Batson, Linda Sue 371 

Batten, Ava Jean 371 

Battle, Eddie 

Baucum, Cindie Jean 

Bauer, Charles Taylor II 

Baugh, Chyrie McKinney 

Baugh, Clyde Kimble 

Baugh, Gaylen Kay 

Baugh, Tracy Lee 

Baughman, Neal Thomas 

Baulch, David Joseph 310, 370 

Baumann, Daniel Allen 245 

Baumer, Diane Elizabeth 358 

Baxley, Donna Marie 319 

Baxley, Jeffrey Darrell 76, 319 

Baxter, Brookie C. 

Baxter, James E. 

Baxter, Phillip Eugene 

Baxter, Roy Glenn 311 

Bayers, David Wayne 


Bayles, David L. 

Bayless, Donald Carlton 

Bays, Daniel Robert 

Beach, David Glenn 

Beach, John Alan 

Beach, Linda Starr 

Beachler, Nicole Kathryn 371 

Beam, Mary Ernistene H. 

Beam, Michael Scott 101 

Beam, Robert Duke 

Bean, Debbie Lou 

Bean, Judy Lynn 

Bean, Kay Linda 

Bean, Martha Mounts 

Bean, Timmy Lewis 

Bean, Tony Edwin 

Beard, Catherine Joan 

Beard, Judith Lee 305, 319 

Beard, Kenneth Scott 224 

Beard, Marilyn Sue 

Beard, Sallie M. 358 

Beard, Sandra Carol 

Beard, Scott 225 

Beard, Stephen Thomas 

Beard, Tommy Gerard 

Beard, Wanda Rae Young 

Beard, William 289 

Beardslee, Mark Irwin 

Beasley, Arnetta 299 

Beasley, Betty Lou 304 

Beasley, Diana L. 

Beasley, Patsy Morgan 

Beatles 26, 86 

Beatty, Joseph Steven 

Beaty, Alan D. 309 

Beaty, Allen Neal 

Beaty, Douglas Hugh 309 

Beaty, Lisa Anne 259, 348 

Beaty, Lori Ann 371 

Beaty, Michael A. 

Beau, Haddock 43 

Beauchamp, Carl Michael 

Beauchamp, Ida Annette 

Beauchamp, Richard Neal II 

Beavin, Stephen Thomas 

Bebout, Carolynn Ann 

Becht, Marcia Ann 274, 303 

Becht, Ron Jack 218, 219 

Beck, Alice Virginia 

Beck, Archie Ozell 256 

Beck, Bonnie Basham 

Beck, Debra Kay 

Beck, Gina Marie 

Beck, Julie Huddleston 

Beck, Lavena Fay 371 

Beck, Martha Lynn 

Beck, Ron 52, 54, 92, 101, 141, 
142, 282 

Beck, Stephen William 358 

Beck, Steve 42 

Beck, Tammy Jo 

Beck, Tawny Michele 358 

Becker, Christina V. 

Becker, Elizabeth Ann 

Becker, John Raymond 

Becker, Lisa Kristine 

Beckham, Dallas Katrena H. 

Beckham, Lauretta Ray 

Beckley, George David 242 

Beckman, Charles Allan 268, 
348, 355 

Beckman, Kevin Welsch 292, 
319 

Beckner, James Floyd Jr. 

Beckort, Eleisa Ann 273 

Bedinger, Melissa Ann 68, 256 

Bedwell, Jill 

Bedwell, Richard Allen 

Bedwell, Valerie Dee 348 

Beech Bend Park 86 

Beeler, Charlie Howard 319 

Beeler, Lisa A. 297, 305, 348 

Beeler, Warren F. 170 

Beeny, Rick Leonard 

Beer 110, 111 

Behnken, Bari L. McCracken 

Behzadnoori, Kourosh : 

Beingclea, Ochoa Victor J. 

Belanger, Dawn Francine 

Belanger, Lionel Patrick 

Belcher, Glendale Dwayne 

Belcher, Helen Marie Scalf 

Belcher, Jennifer Rush 121 

Belcher, John Michael 47, 48, 
121, 319 

Belcher, Judith Lynn 

Belcher, Larry Mark 

Belcher, Sandra Lee 

Belcher, Terri Marvel 

Belcher, Thomas Edward 

Belk, Carolyn Sue Overton 

Bell, Alexander A. 240 

Bell, Anne Brooks 167, 268, 319 

Bell, Annette Mullinix 

Bell, Belinda Carol 

Bell, Book and Candle 66 

Bell, Debra Jane 371 

Bell, Donald Eugene 348 

Bell, Doris Ann 

Bell, George Stanley 

Bell, Gregory James 

Bell, Gwenave Edwina 

Bell, Jeffery Thomas 371 

Bell, Larry K. 

Bell, Lawrence Tilton 268, 319 

Bell, Lesa Yvonne 

Bell, Lindsey Gary 

Bell, Lisa Jo 371 

Bell, Margaret A. 

Bell, Marketta Lane 

Bell, Mike 234 

Bell, Orion Hancock IV 

Bell, Patricia Lee 

Bell, Paul Alan 

Bell, Rebecca 319 

Bell, Robert Lowell 348 

Bell, Robin Marie 358 

Bell, Ronald Edward 


Bell, Sharon Jeanette 348 
Bell, Timmy Lynn 358 
Bell, Vicki Leigh 
Bell, William Michael 
Belle, Marcelene 
Belt, Regina Joyce 
Belt, Sandra Faye 68, 80, 319 
Belt, Sara Kelley 371 
Belt, Stephen Maher 
Belt, Walter Melvin Jr. 
Belveal, Bill David 371 
Bemesderfer, Mary Ellen 
Bemiss, Janet Gail 
Benardot, Dan 
Bender, Chauncy Lee 
Bender, Jeff David 
Bendis, Barbara Marie 42, 371 
Benefield, Gregory David 
Benham, Gerald Dean 
Benitar, Pat 86 
Benkovics, J. Valentine 
Bennett, Angela L. Jones 
Bennett, Anne Braun 
Bennett, Barbara Jean 358 
Bennett, Barbra K. Embrey 
Bennett, Bonnie Sue 
Bennett, Carol Ann 371 
Bennett, Clevie Mack 
Bennett, Cynthia Anne 
Bennett, Donald Bruce 
Bennett, Georgena F. 
Bennett, James 126 
Bennett, James Gregory 
Bennétt, Jane Ann 358 
Bennett, John P. 
Bennett, Kirby 189 
Bennett, Mark Steven 
Bennett, Maury Thomas 
Bennett, Nyda Mae 371 
Bennett, Peri Lynn 348 
Bennett, Rebecca Sue 
Bennett, Richard Joseph 
Bennett, Robert J. 
Bennight, Kathryn Affolter 
Bennight, Mark Alan 
Benningfield, Charles R. 
Benningfield, Kitty C. 
Benningfield, Randy G. 
Bensenhaver, Doretha N. H. 
Benson, Pamela Faye 371 
Benson, Steven Earl 121, 259, 
319 
Benson, Wilma Louise 251, 319 
Benthall, Michael David 
Bentley, Amy Louise 
Bentley, Bobetta 348 
Bentley, Charles Alan 291, 319 
Bentley, David Ellis 
Benton, Bruce Mario 256, 264 
Benzing, Kevin Wade 231 
Berbick, Trevor 26 
Bereiter, Timothy James 181, 
189 


Bers, Douglas M. 319 

Bers, John Paul 

Berger, Gary L. 269, 371 

Berger, Linda Roelandt 

Bergeson, Lawrence Edward 

Bergmann, Ralph George 319 

Berke, Margo Sue 270, 271 

Berling, Victoria Lynn 259 

Berman, Bonnie Mitchell 

Bermel, Eric Lee 310 

Bermudez, Gilda Fuentes 

Bermudez, Luis Eduardo 

Bernard, Johanna 

Berning, George Cyril 

Bernot, Michael Jan 358 

Berry, Arthur Lee 348 

Berry, Betsy Delynn 

Berry, Darlena Kay 358 

Berry, Donald Russell 

Berry, Elaine Lou 

Berry, Glenn Patricia 

Berry, Gregory Keith 

Berry, Jan Leah 371 

Berry, Lee Ellen 371 

Berry, Marytena 282, 371 

Berry, Robert Scott 

Berry, Tamela Beth 

Berryman, Gregory Allen 

Berryman, James C. 

Berryman, Nicholas G. Jr. 315 

Berryman, Norma O. 

Berryman, Roger Mitchell 319 

Berryman, Theresa Marie 282, 
358 

Berryman, Thomas Lynn 348 

Berst, Mary Kathleen 307, 319 

Bertelson, Holly Susan 302 

Bertotti, John Richard 371 

Bertram, Karen Ann Nunn 

Bertram, Maria Yvette 

Bertram, Monty Shawn 358 

Bertram, Timothy Neil 

Beshear, Lu Ann 

Beshear, Steven 26 

Beshear, Thomas Aubrey 319 

Bessette, Michael Richard 

Bessette, Phyllis J. 

Best, Anya Maria 

Best, Deborah Lynne 

Bethel, Debra Laraine 

Bethel, Don Michael 

Betters, Lori Jean 

Betters, Richard Charles 

Betulius, Rebecca J. W. 

Beumel, Kathleen Marie 220, 
221 

Beverley, Joseph Raymond 

Bewley, Teresa J. Jewell 

Bewley, Terry Doloris 

Beyer, Yvonne Andrea 

Bezold, Mark Eugene 

Bianchini, Kevin John 

Bickel, Valerie Ruth 

Bickett, Cheryl Denise 13, 82, 
278, 348 


Bir 


Bickett, David Gregory 

Bickett, Paula Kay 

Bickett, Theresa Ann 

Bideau, Brent Robert 319 

Bidwell, Ellanee Frances 

Bidwell, Gregory Gerard 

Biega, Robert John 

Biegert, Mark Anthony 

Bierbaum, John Charles 

Biever, Larry Wayne 

Big Brothers and Sisters 306 

Big Red 7, 52, 53, 54,55, 174, 
175, 289, 408 

Big Red Boogie 408 

Biggers, Stephen Earl 

Biggerstaff, Betty C. P. 

Biggerstaff, Ray 272 

Biggs, Glen Lane 


-Biggs, John Stephen 371 


Biggs, Kelly Charles 
Biggs, Sonya L. 
Biggs, Susan Cline 
Bignault, Devlon Henri 
Bilbrey, Gregory Brian 134-5 
Bilbrey, Joseph William II 
Bilbro, Sandra Annette 348 
Biller, Charles Andrew 358 
Billingsley, Jenny Joy 268, 319 
Billingsley, Jerry Henry 
Billingsley, Margaret J. 
Billingsley, Sharon H. 
Bilyeu, Phillip Hodgen 
Bilyou, Barbara 
Bingham, Jody Gene 234, 310 
Binion, Clifford Avery 
Binkley, Elizabeth Lynn 306, 
358 


Binkley, Mark Smith 248, 358 
Binnion, Beverly Gay 
Biology department head 171 
Biology in Bahamas 171 
Bird, Jean Winfield 
Birdsong, Kim Deanna 302, 348 
Birdsong, Thomas A. Jr. 358 
Birdwhistell, Jane Ann 371 
Birge, Donna Frances 371 
ase Steven Kerry 371 

ofer, Kevin John 230, 231, 

348 
Birth of a guitar 158, 159 
Bischoff, Debra Kaye 358 
Bishop, Beverly Rose 268, 319 
Bishop, Bradley Dean 
Bishop, Dorothy Jean 
Bishop, Jacalyn Sue Glass 
Bishop, Jerry C. Jr. 
Bishop, Kevin M. 
Bishop, Stephanie Ann Rice 
Bishop, Warren M. 315, 358 
Bittle, Robert Dwayne 358 
Bittle, Robynn Theres 
Bitter, Jennifer Renee 
Biven, Stephen Anthony 
Bivens, April Lajuana 358 
Bivens, Robert Cameron 
Bivin, William 141 
Bivins, Deborah A. 
Bixler, Eva C. Cummins 
Bizer, Mark Randall 
Bizer, Michael James 
Bizet, George 66 
Black Expo ’81 265 
Black, Gregory Carol 371 
Black History Week 256 
Black, Patricia Louise 
Black, Sally Ann Hoffer 
Black, Thomas Wayne 
Blackburn, Mark 189 
Blackburn, Sherri Lynn 
Blacketer, Nancy Edelen 
Blacketer, William E. Jr. 
Blackford, Jeffery Andrew 
Blackford, Lance Aaron 370, 
371 

Blackthorn, David Wayne 371 
Blackwell, Carol Ann 274 
Blackwell, Sharon Darlene 
Blaine, Beverly Denise 265, 319 
Blaine, Bradford Wade 358 
Blaine, Keitha Gay 
Blaine, Kevin Wood 319 
Blair, Anita Joyce 
Blair, Charles Alan 
Blair, Frances E. Meeks 
Blair, Gayle M. Spires 
Blair, Jeffrey Kent 
Blair, Jeffrey Scott 
Blair, Kathy Elaine 302 
Blair, Lisa Faye 
Blair, Marilyn Sue 292 
Blair, Stephanie Rena 371 
Blair, William Joseph 
Blake, Candace Moran 359 
Blake, Deborah Ann 
Blake, Linda Gail 
Blake, Yvonne Miller 
Blakely, Andrea Maye 
Blakeman, Betsy L. Knifley 
Blakeman, Kimberly Marie 358 
Blakey, Mary K. Aaron 
Bland, Deborah Jean 
Bland, Hugh Hagan 348 
Bland, Kimberly J. Berry 
Bland, William Jeffery 
Blandford, James Stephen 289 
Blandford, Tamra Joan 272 
Blandford, Vickie Carol 
Blankenbaker, Randy Leland 
Blankenship, Benjamin S. 201 
Blankenship, David Eugene 
Blankenship, Jill Yvette 
Blankenship, Twyla Jane 
Blann, Barry Lee 
Blann. Jon Scott 314-5 
Blanton, Bob 118 
Blanton, Dianna Weatherby 
Blanton, Janice Lee Carter 
Blanton, Paula Allyson 291 


Blanton, Robert Joe 

Blanton, Sheila Lynn 

Blanton, Vanecia Lynn 371 

Blaske, Donna Daugherty 

Blatchford, James Walter 

Blauert, James Gary 

Blauert, Jariice S. Ingram 

Blaydes, Kathy Jean 

Blazer, Leah Jolene 

Bledsoe, Dennis Alan 

Bledsoe, Martha Jane 

Bledsoe, Nancy Jean Palmer 

Blesch, Sara Jane 

Blick, Jean Yvonne 

Blick, Jeri Lynn 

Blight, Ralph Charles 

Blincoe, Donna Sue 371 

Blincoe, William J. 319 

Block and Bridle Club 250 

Blom, Laura 

Blombach, Teresa Lynn 371 

Blondin, Mary Elizabeth 

Bloomfield, Karen Lynn 40 

Bloss, Louis Warren 269, 371 

Blount, Howard 

Blue Ridge Invitational 225 

Blue, Tony Eugene 

Blue, Treesa Onan 

Bluewater Run 102 

Bluitt, McDaniel 

Blythe, Ronald Morgan 

Board, Donna Carol 

Board of Adjustment 295 

Board of Regents 128, 129, 131, 
137 

Boatman, Tammy Elaine 319 

Boaz, William Bradley 

Bobbett, Karyn R. 

Bobrow, Gregory L, 

Boca, Fatemeh 

Boca, Mohammad Mehdi 

Bock, Sherri L. Lenberger 

Bodenbender, Gerald Alan 315 

Boeck, Dale Robert 

Boeckmann, Penelope Jean 359 

Boehm, Leah Rae 

Boehm, Steven Scott 266, 280, 
319 

Boemker, Mary Dee 243, 248, 
268, 319 

Boersma, Michael Rodney 

Bogach, Steven Joel 345 

Bogard, Grace Ella 

Bogdan, Betsy 234, 258, 275, 
316, 319, 338 

Bogdan, Molly 

Boggs, Rebecca Jo 

Boguskie, Patricia F. 

Bohannon, Elvira Diane 

Bohannon, Janice Kay 

Bohnert, Scott Andrew 315 

Bohuski, Thomas Joseph 

Boils, James David 

Boink, Brian K. 313 

Boka, Mohamad Jafar 348 

Bolan, Monica Elizabeth 348 

Bolen, Melanie Anne 348 

Bolen, Nancy Susan 209 

Bolen, Robert Verne 

Boles, Barbara Jean 280 

Boles, Carolyn Ann M. 

Bolig, Douglas Charles 

Bolin, Beth Ann 371 

Bolin, David Wayne 

Boling, Barbara Naomi 348 

Boling, Robert Leon 

Bollenbecker, Sandra Kay 275, 
348 

Bollenbecker, Timothy A. 288, 
289 


Bollins, John C. 
Bollinger, Janis Ann D. 
Bollinger, Joe E. Jr. 310 
Bollinger, Michael Edwin 
Bolte, Karelene 
Bolton, Charles L. Jr 
Bolton, Deborah L. Higgs 
Bomar, Charles Alan 
Bomar, Rebecca J. Pardue 
Bomar, Suzanne 
Bomb, Robert 272 
Bombay, Anthony John 248 
Bond, Robin Renee 
Bondurant, Daniel Gene 
Bone, Linda Ann 319 
Bonhotal, Deborah Elaine 
Bonnell, Gayla Ann Rudy 
Bonnette, Richard Kelly 
Bonta, Deloris R. 
Booher, Joseph Pickens II 314 
Booher, Kathleen Alison 
Booher, Ladonna C. Taylor 
Book, Brent Edward 309 
Booker, Albert Gene 
Booker, Robbyn Renee 
Booker, Ronald Edward 
Books 86 
Boone, Betty L. Tichenor 
Boone, David O. 
Boone, Deborah Frances 
Boone, Jerry E. 60 
Boone, Deborah Frances 
Boone, Joyce Marie 319 
Boone, Martha Ann 20 
Boone, Michael Scott 
Boone, Sammy Dean 
Boone, Sandra Jean 319 
Boone, Stephen Forest 
Boone, Susan E. 
Boone, Timothy Dwight 
Booth, Baytonya Seabolt 
Booth, Dehlia Potter 
Booth, Phillip.Francis 
Booth, Wendy Susan 
Borchelt, Janet Katherine 304, 
349 
Borden, Robert Aldon 
Barders; Carol Elizabeth 
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Borders, Carolyn Armour 
Borders, Catheryn Russell 
Borders, Charles Terry 
Borders, Gary Allen 
Borders, Joseph Michael 291, 
319 
Borders, Sally Lancaster 
Borders, Teresa Ann 304, 319 
Borders, William Hourigan 314 
Boren, Myira Woodson 
Borkenhagen, Cindy Lee 
Bortz, John Gregory Jr 
Bosse, David Carl 
Bosserman, Lisa Lynn 
Bossert, Scott Brian 315 
Bostic, Margaret Patricia 
Bostick, George Keith 
Boston, James Edward 
Boswell, Michelle Marie 
Boswell, Sara Jane 371 
Botkin, Thomas Elwood 319 
Bott, Bonita Gail 
Bottles, Georgia A. Warren 
Bottom, Deborah L. Branscum 
Bottom, Elizabeth Ann 277, 319 
Boucher, Eddy Lyn 
Boucher, Laurence 170 
Boucher, Sharon Ann 
Bouland, Linda Freeman 
Bourne, Scott G. 
Bow, Beverly Ann 
Bow, Majorie N 
Bowen, Brendan 359 
Bowen, Hoyt Edwin 
Bowen, Kathryn McManus 
Bowen, Patricia R 
Bowen, Sherry Lynne 
Bowen, Ted 80 
Bowen, Teresea White 240 
Bowen, Timothy Ray 
Bowers, David Brian 359 
Bowers, Hubert Smith III 
Bowlds, Carolyn Jayne 240, 371 
Bowles, Anthony Duwayne 
201, 202, 203, 359 
Bowles, Betty Ann 45, 271 
Bowles, Charles 224 
Bowles, James Jeffrey 
Bowles, Phyllis Sharon 
Bowles, Sharon Kay 
Bowlin, Karen Joy 
Bowling Club 242, 243 
Bowling, Elizabeth Ann 
Bowling, George Sinclair 245 
Bowling Green Junior 
Women’s Club 84 
Bowling Green Mall 26, 413 
Bowling Green-Warren 
County Chamber of 
Commerce 26 
Bowling, Ida Jo 
Bowling, Jeffrey Layne 111, 
310, 371 
Bowling, Joey 72 
Bowling, Joseph Kevin 
Bowling, Kathleen 
Bowling, Mary Ann 
Bowling, Maurice Barrett 
Bowling, Michael R. 
Bowman, Australia M. 
Bowman, Charles Douglas 
Bowman, Daniel Stephen 
Bowman, Joan Lanette 
Bowman, Rayna F. 
Bowman, Robert James 
Bowman, Sherman Thomas 
Bowman, Victoria L. Gay 
Bowman, Wanda Gay 
Bowmon, Kathyrine M. 
Bowne, Edward Holliman 
Box and Cox 69 
Boyd, Adrian Clayton Jr. 
Boyd, Allison Anne 274, 282, 
319 
Boyd, Brenda Lou 
Boyd, Kenneth David 
Boyd, Omelia June 
Boyd, Patsy G. 359 
Boyd, Ronda Louise 359 
Bovd, Sonya Gay 
Boyd, Stacey Marie 371 
Boyd, Vicki Burdine 
Boyer, Tamara Lynn 359 
Boyken, James 
Boyle, Melanie Kay 
Boyles, Douglas Allen 
Boyles, Jeffrey Koss 
Bozarth, Chuck Wesley 
Bozarth, Kevin Mark 
Bozarth, Richard Alan 320 
Bozarth, Robert Wayne 
Braboy, Donna Lynn 359 
Bracey, Randall Wade 298, 309, 
314, 349 
Brack, Michael Lynn 349 
Brackett, Beth Ann 349 
Bracy, Margaret Lynne 
Braden, Kimala Lynn 234 
Braden, Shawn Marie 
Braden, Traci Jean 
Bradford, Dennis Vass 
Bradford, Julie Ann 272, 273, 
320 
Bradford, Sally Morgan 
Bradley, Bari Allen 306 
Bradley, Belinda Kay 
Bradley, Don 218 
Bradley, Don B. III 40 
Bradley, Herbert Scott 
Bradley, James Horace 
Bradley, Mary Frances 115 
Bradley, Nina Yvette 349 
Bradley, Omar 26 
Bradley, Susan Kay 223 
Bradley, Tamara Jean 
Bradshaw, Cindi Faye 
Bradshaw, James Randall 245, 
371 
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Bradshaw, Janet L. Buckler 
Bradshaw, Lesa Jean 349 
Bradshaw, Morris Larmara 
Brady, David Wayne 309, 359 
Brady, James 26 
Brady, James John III 274, 349 
Brady, Sherry Ann Sluder 
Bragg, Donnie 
Bragg, Rebekah E. Moseley 
Brainard, Cindy Alexander 
Brainard, John Correll 
Brainard, Ted Ernest 
Brakke, Sherri Lee 371 
Braley, Michael Charles 
Braman, Andrew Lawrence 
Brame, Brenda Nell 
Brame, Kathy Ann 
Bramer, Morgan J. 
Branan, Phyllis Marie 371 
Brandes, Deborah Harrison 
Brandon, Joyce Ann 
Brandon, Mary Elaine 
Brandon, Pamela Lynn 371 
Brandon, Sharon Resch 
Brandon, Steven Lemuel 2, 320 
Branham, Donna Lee 349 
Branham, Jane Whitney 
Branham, Kevin Wayne 
Branham, Rita Faye 304, 313 
Branham, Wilbert Edward 320 
Barnnan, Juanita Gaye 
Branscum, Rita Cook 
Branstetter, Carol Faye 
Branstetter, Harvey Ward 
Branstetter, Tamara Kaye 
Brant, Debra Lynn 
Brantley, Michael Henry 
Brantley, Michael Richard 359 
Brantley, Scott Allen 
Brantley, Sebrena Troy 303, 
359 
Brantley, Wanda Louise 
Brashear, Thomas Wooton 
Brashear, Timothy Ray 314 
Brasher, Harold Eugene 371 
Brassfield, Roy 24 
Bratcher, Danita Riddle 
Bratcher, Dwayne 
Bratcher, Gary Deward 
Bratcher, John Wayne 
Bratcher, Rosemary 
Braverman, Ellen S. 
Bray, Carolyn Rust 
Bray, Christopher Earl 320 
Bray, Cynthia Lea 359 
Bray, Jeannie Kay 268, 320 
Bray, Michael Dewayne 
Bray, Perry Levonne 359 
Bray, Richard Timothy 
Bray, Rita Lynn 
Bray, Sam 2 
Bray, Teresa A. 
Brazell, Constance Hope 
Breathitt, Edward T. 24, 25, 265 
Brecht, John Edward 
Breckel, Dana Sue 
Breckenridge, Jacqueline D. 
Breeden, Beth Baldwin 
Breeden, Kathy Lee 
Breeden, Roger Dale 
Breeding, Deboragh Leigh 
Breeding, Debra Jane 
Breedlove, Wallace Henry 291 
Breegle, Bruce Melvin 
Breedsford, Pat 176 
Brehmer, Jeff D. 311 
Breiwa, Leslie Finnegan 
Brelsford, Patricia Bailey 
Brennan, John 
Brenner, Kenneth 136 
Brents, Cathy Lynn 256 
Bresler, Rebecca Jane 273 
Brevit, Diane Michal 
Brewer, Angelyn Marie 359 
Brewer, Betty Jane 
Brewer, Carolyn Elizabeth 
Brewer, Charles M. 
Brewer, David Robert 278, 320 
Brewer, Debra Phillips 
Brewer, Pamela Louise 
Brewer, Shirley Sue 272 
Brewington, Mark Alan 371 
Brewington, Teresa Anne 306, 
349 
Brewster, June A. Campbell 
Brewster, Rhonda Anne 
Brezhnev, Leonid I. 26 
Brian, Christopher Lee 
Brice, Hazel 
Bridges, Randall Wayne 
Brier, Steven Lewis 308, 359 
Brieske, Tom Al 199, 314 
Briggs, Gregory Neal 
Briggs, Margo Lynn 359 
Briggs, Melonie Diane 
Bright, Bobby Owen 
Bright, Charles Todd 309 
Bright, James Barry 371 
Briley, Therese Dawn 
Briner, Denise Annette L. 
Briner, Michael D. 
Brinner, James Stephen 
Briscone, Linda Best 320 
Briscoe, Linda Best 
Briscoe, William 86 
Briscoe, William Albert 
Briscoe, William S, 320 
Brisendine, Kathy Drake 
Bristow, Donna Gale 269, 293 
Bristow, Hazel Bowley 
Bristow, Karen Sue 
Brite, James William 
Britt, Barry David 371 
Britt, Florine Smith 
Britt, Gretchen Sue 
Britt, Juanita Rowena 349 
Britt, Mary Frances 
Britt, Vanessa Lorraine 


Brittain, Portia E.G 

Brittain, Rufus F. Jr. 

Britton, Jennifer Lynn 274 

Britton, Rita Jane 307 

Brizendine, Huie Clinton 

Brizendine, Janis Shumate 

Brizendine, Thomas Swearer 

Brizius, George Michael 

Broadcasting Association 274, 
275 


Broaddus, Janet Mercer 
Broadwell, Timothy William 
Broady, Gary Lawrence 
Broady, Tracy Rechelle 
Broce, Vivian Arleen 371 
Brock, Connie Louise 
Brockman, Donnie 
Brockman, Sarah E. Acree 
Brockman, Vickie Jones 
Brodarick, Pamela Therese 243, 
274, 320 
Broder, Jill Allison 
Broderick, Judith Lynn 349 
Broderson, Louis Henry 
Brombin, Marisela Cedraro 
Brombin, Thomas Jose 
Brooks, Amy Dukes 
Brooks, Artie M. Harden 
Brooks, Christine Lynn 
Brooks, Clayton Louis 
Brooks, David Lynn 248 
Brooks, Deanna 
Brooks, Deborah Jane Locke 
Brooks, Janice L. 
Brooks, Jennifer Lee 
Brooks, Karen Beth 253, 371 
Brooks, Katherine E. 
Brooks, Kevin James 
Brooks, Malenda Gayle 
Brooks, Ronnie D. 
Brooks, Scott Thomas 
Brooks, Sharon J. Shuma! > 
Brooks, Tammy Lynn 359 
Brooks, Timothy Glen 
Broome, Michael 76 
Brosche, Cynthia Denise 359 
Brosche, Donna Brewster 
Brosche, Steven Michael 
Brosche, William C. 349 
Brothers, Gayle Nofsinger 
Brothers, Michael Wayne 
Brothers, Virginia Anne 320 
Broughton, Joel Dean 
Broughton, Tina S. 
Brown, Alicia Kay 349 
Brown, Andrea Lynn 
Brown, Ann Lanier Eads 
Brown, Anthony Maurice 
Brown, Barton Lee 
Brown, Bernice Braboy 
Brown, Betty Kitchens 
Brown, Bobby Suel 
Brown, Brenda Diane 
Brown, Brent Steven 251 
Brown, Carol Joan 
Brown, Carolyn K. Singleton 
Brown, Carolyn Patricia 
Brown, Catherine Hill 
Brown, Charles Wesley 
Brown, Cindy Jo 
Brown, Cynthia Ann 371 
Brown, Dana Leann 
Brown, Danny Walter 
Brown, David 292 
Brown, David Allen 320 
Brown, David Keith 
Brown, David Rice 
Brown, David Scott 313 
Brown, Debra Jolene 
Brown, Denise Marie 
Brown, Dora G. 
Brown, Edward Earl 
Brown, Edwina Del Bowman 
Brown, Elbern Dale 
Brown, Emily Jane 359 
Brown, Emily Louise 
Brown, Fannie Ann Watts 
Brown, Gary Shannon 
Brown, Gladys Ruth 
Brown, Hugh Barton 
Brown, James Lee 
Brown, James Ray 
Brown, Jana Kaye 
Brown, Janet K. Coatney 
Brown, Janet Newman 302 
Brown, Jay Bradley 
Brown, Joanna 349 
Brown, Joanne Alice 359 
Brown, Joey Leon 
Brown, John Y. 6, 26, 29, 126, 
129, 140, 282, 298 
Brown, Josephine Minton 
Brown, Karen Lou Baird 
Brown, Kathy Pierce 
Brown, Lea Ann Adkins 349 
Brown, Leonard 171 
Brown, Leslie 378 
Brown, Linda Ann Hickey 
Brown, Lois J. 
Brown, Lori Ann 349 
Brown, Margaret Ann Cook 
Brown, Margaret K. 
Brown, Mark Damon 310 
Brown, Mark Edward 
Brown, Melanie Kaye 371 
Brown, Michael Allen 
Brown, Michael Glen 371 
Brown, Niles Gayle 
Brown, Norma Jean Dekemper 
Brown, Pamela Ann 
Brown, Pamela Jane 274, 320 
Brown, Paul Alexander 
Brown, Paul Kevin 
Brown, Paula Beth 349 
Brown, Peter 289 
Brown, Phil Allan 
Brown, Phyllis George 26 
Brown, Polly Sue 


Brown, Rebecca J. Creek 

Brown, Richard Morgan 

Brown, Robbie 

Brown, Robert Burns Jr. 

Brown, Robert Lewis 320 

Brown, Robin Keith 

Brown, Sarah Slaughter 

Brown, Serita Colette 320 

Brown, Sharon Kaye 

Brown, Shelia Eileen 

Brown, Sherry G. 

Brown, Stacie Ann 48. 

Brown, Stanley Floyd 

Brown, Stanley Walton 277, 
320 

Brown, Susan M. Barnes 

Brown, Terrence R. 

Brown, Tomia Gayle 346 

Brown, Toni Delynn 268 

Brown, Troy 

Brown, Valerie Sue 

Brown, Wanda M. 

Brown, William James 315, 349 

Brown, Yvonne Renee 320 

Browne, Sarah Marion 

Brownfield, Fern Lane 

Brownfield, James Alan 102, 
270 

Brownfield, Kathy Mae 

Browning, Anne Pearson 

Browning, Darla Jill 

Browning, Dirk Dewayne 

Browning, Garnetta Davis 

Browning, Gary Jude 359 

Browning, Jackie Bruce 

Browning, Kevin Sue 288 

Browning, Mary Louise 276, 
320 

Browning, Sister Clarita 

Browning, Sue Carol 125 

Browning, Tommie Edgar 371 

Bruce, Brenda Lee 

Bruce, Robert Roscoe 297, 311, 
359 

Bruce, Sandra Nelson 303, 320 

Bruchas, Pamela 291, 349 

Brueggemann, Timothy J. 189, 
349 


Brumfield, James Clay 290, 
314, 349 
Brumfield, Stanley 149 
Brumfield, Tammy Lynn 371 
Brummett, William Columbus 
Bruner, Boyce Denton 
Bruner, Margaret 162 
Bruner, Mary H. Dempsey 
Bruner, Michael Dale 313 
Bruner, Rachel Ann 349 
Brunson, Linda Gale 
Bruton, Brenda Sue Taylor 
Bruton, Daniel Kevin 309 
Bruton, Susan G. Herman 
Bryan, Karen Marie 349 
Bryan, Sandra Elaine 320 
Bryan, Sandra Lynn 
Brvant, Annie Denise 
Bryant, Betty Jean 
Bryant, Betty Lou 
Bryant, Bobby G. 
Bryant, Bridget Gail 
Bryant, David 118 
Bryant, George Vernon 
Bryant, Henry Edward III 
Bryant, James David Jr. 309, 
349 
Bryant, James Douglas 139 
Bryant, Louis C. 
Bryant, Mary Sue 
Bryant, Melvin Gera 
Bryant, Minnie Gayle 
Bryant, Nancy Anne 
Bryant, Pamela Denise 
Bryant, Peter McNally 13 
Bryant, Robert Mack 283 
Bryant, Ronnie D. 280, 281, 284 
Bryant, Scott Douglas 313 
Bryant, Sharon Delois 
Bryant, Shawn Ratliff 320 
Bryant, Timothy Len 162, 349 
Bryant, Vicki Davis 
Bryce, Deborah Elfrieda 302 
Bryce, Jacqueline A. 302 
Bryson, Arthur Kay Jr. 269 
Bryson, Debra Denise 286 
Bsees, Amer Masri 359 
Buch, Kimberly A. Kreisler 
Bucha, Joan Louise 304, 371 
Buchanan, Brenda F. Rock 
Buchanan, Karla Gay 
Buchanan, Todd Andrew 258 
Buchanon, Michael Ottis 
Buchanon, Steve 113 
Buck, Teresa Brewer 250 
Buckberry, William Ray 
Buckles, Keith Donahue 
Buckley, Michael Alan 
Buckley, Robert Irvin 349 
Bucklin, Mary Ellen 
Buckman, Frances C. Krebs 
Buckman, Marnita Ann 
Buckman, Rebecca Marie 
Buckman, William 128, 129 
Buckman, William G. Jr. 
Buckner, Elisabeth Marie 
Buckner, James F. 271, 282, 308, 
320 
Budget cuts 26, 140, 141 
Budget director 140 
Budnik, Susan Elaine 
Bueker, David Armin 312, 371 
Bueker, Robert 170 
Bueker, Susan Elizabeth 276 
Buford, Harold III 
Buford, Sharon Haynie 
Buford, Theresa Annohn 359 
Bullock, Bobby Ray 
Bullock, Carrie S. 
Bullock, Deborah Turner 


Bullock, Robin Beth 

Bullock, Wanda Ann 137, 371 

Burngarner, Sharon Denise 
371 

Bumm, Barry Joseph 189 

Bumm, Katherine Jane 

Bumm, Lori Ann 

Bunce, Marie E. 17, 20, 78, 286, 
320 

Bunch, Barbara J. Long 349 

Bunch, Charles Douglas 

Bunch, Gregory David 

Bunch, Linda Sue 275, 320 

Bunch, Paul 34, 150 

Bunch, Richard Alan 

Bunch, Ruth Waddle Day 

Bunch, Sharon Sue 

Bunch, Timothy Charles 349 

Bunch, Victor Dale 

Bunch, William David 

Bunnell, Bobby Ray 

Bunner, Kathy J. 

Bunseum, Sengsovann 

Buntin, Cheryl Ann 257 

Buntin, Karen Ann 

Buntin, Michael Wayne 

Buntin, Phillip Wayne 

Bunton, Felix M. 

Burbach, Daniel Raymond 320 

Burch, Amanda Kathryn 

Burch, Christopher J. 

Burch, John Travis 270, 271, 
320 

Burchett, Christie Jane 

Burd, Rex Allen 

Burd, Robert Richard 

Burd, Stephen Moss 

Burden, Anthony Wayne 

Burden, Donna Joy 359 

Burden, Glendell Earl 

Burden, Lorri Ann 349 

Burden, Marilyn Christine 371 

Burden, Sara L. 

Burden, Wayne Andrew 

Burden, William Randell 

Burditt, Donna Gaye 

Burford, Kevin Bernard 

Burge, Cloey Camille & 

Burgess, Linda Charles 

Burgess, Marvin Lee 

Burgin, Harriette Anne 

Burk, Timothy Carl 

Burke, Cynthia McClure 

Burke, David Allen 

Burke, Dennis Craig 

Burke, Diana Lynn 

Burke, Michael David 54, 196, 
314 

Burkeen, Phillip Cardwell 311 

Burkitt, John Howard 320 

Burks, Deborah Ann 307, 359 

Burks, Gene Ray 

Burks, Janet Lou 

Burks, Paul Morgan 

Burks, Stuart Lloyd 349 

Burks, William W. Jr. 

Burness, Jamie Sue 

Burnett, Barrie A. 274 

Burnett, Carol 26 

Burnett, Cheryl Lynn 

Burnett, Deanna Carol 

Burnett, Deirdre Sue 

Burnett, Edwin Lee 

Burnett, Margaret L. 

Burnette, Kelly Jane 

Burnley, Margaret S. F. 

Burns, Betsy 43 

Burns, Beverly Rhea 304, 371 

Burns, Carole Loafman 

Burns, Danny A. 

Burns, Danny Ray 

Burns, David Leo 

Burns, Douglas Edward 

Burns, Elizabeth Barrett 

Burns, Glenn Turner 

Burns, Jack Wayne 

Burns, Kimberly Jean 251, 349 

Burns, Mary Jane 277, 320 

Burns, Perry Andrew 

Burns, Samuel Ross 

Burns, Scott Harold 241, 371 

Burns, Sue Ann 

Burr, Deborah Kathryn 371 

Burr, Kathleen Nora 

Burrell, Teresa Ann 307 

Burrell, Thomas Robert 

Burres, Elizabeth Lynn 

Burress, Cheryl Ann 

Burress, Elizabeth Anne H. 

Burress, Michael Gene 

Burris, Cynthia Lane 

Burris, Gary Kevin 201, 202 

Burris, Marion Hall 

Burris, Robyn Blaine 

Burris, Wendi Lu 302 

Burriss, Wanda Sue Sexton 

Burroughs, Jemitta 359 

Burrows, Valerie Ann 349 

Burt, Brenda Ann 

Burt, Harriet Lan 

Burton, Anita C. 

Burton, Betty Lou Thorne 

Burton, Candy Joy 

Burton, Charla D. 371 

Burton, Lu Ann 

Burton, Robert Wayne 

Burton, Tanya Mauricia 

Burton, Valerie Dawn 

Burweis, Abdelsalam I. 359 

Burysek, Karen Theresa 

Burysek, Phyllis Ann 

Busby, Ann Elizabeth 

Busby, Billie J. II 

Busch, Edgar 175 

Busch, Edgar Thomas 

Busche, David Allan 

Busche, Douglas J. 

Buselmeier, Dan Karl 


Buser, Peter A. 

Bush, Anne Paxton 

Bush, Arthur 240 

Bush, Bradley W. 359 

Bush, Deborah Gwen 248 

Bush, Deborah Joann 

Bush, Diane Denise 

Bush, Edward Alan 

Bush, George Trenen 

Bush, Jacquetta Gott 

Bush, Janet Faye Perry 

Bush, Julie Maureen 

Bush, Lora Susan 

Bush, Marcel Elaine 

Bush, Paul Monroe 

Bush, Ricky Glenn 112, 288, 
320 

Bush, Sam 52 

Bush, Steven H. 349 

Business education and office 
administration department 
head 176 

Bussell, Charles Edward 282, 
371 

Bussey, Donna H. Nelson 

Bussey, Theresa J. Wright 371 

Butcher, Jo Ann 

Bute, Randolph 

Butler, Bobbye G. Lawless 

Butler, Cary Dwight 

Butler, David Allen 315 

Butler, Donna Joan 

Butler, Frankey Leon 

Butler, James Clinton 

Butler, Joann Davison 

Butler, Kate 272 

Butler, Marcia Kathryn 359 

Butler, Mary Agnes Harpe 

Butler, Molly Anne 371 

Butler, Randolph Douglas 

Butler, Rebecca Germann 

Butler, Robin Lester 320 

Butler, Ruth G. Claycomb 

Button, Becky Lynn 

Buttram, Samuel Thomas 

Buttrey, Lisa Cheryl 371 

Butts, A. J. 16 

Butts, Daniel Webster 

Butts, David Adrian 320 

Butts, Dianne Louise 108, 291 

Butts, Frances Elaine 

Butts, Selvin Hardin 

Buzzard, David Marion 

Buzzard, Dinah Marie 

Buzzard, Kelley Swallow 

Bybee, Temisha Faye 234, 349 

Byerly, Marvin Ray 

Byerly, Teresa Carol 

Byers, Teresa Jane Smith 

Byram, Angela Lynn 371 

Byram, Kimberly Sue 320 

Byrd, Judith B. Salmon 

Byrd, Malaby Morrow Jr. 349 

Byrd, Robert Glenn 

Byrd, Ronald Bernard 314 

Byrd, Sandra A. Ferris 

Byrd, Tyrone Lynell 189 

Byrn, Judy Lynn Law 

Byrne, Steven Michael 139, 349 

Byrum, Nancy M. Lashbrook 

Bystrek, Thomas Carl 


Cabbage, Evelyn Q. Thompson 
Cabelka, John Francis 
Cabelka, Thomas Herbert 
Cabelka, Todd Michael 213 
Cabin 12 69 

Cable, Marcia L. 

Caffey, Elizabeth Ann Reed 
Cahill, Simon 218, 219 
Cahoon, Verna M. Jackson 
Caillouet, Larry 256, 257 
Cain, Mary Eulena Brown 
Cain, Rebecca Dianne 
Cain, Sarah Louise 

Cain, Noel 86 

Cain, Thomas Michael 
Caise, William Preston 
Calafiore, Carmela 293 
Caldwell, Catherine Clark 
Caldwell, Elmer Ray 186, 189 
Caldwell, Paula 

Caldwell, William Chester 
Calebs, Cynthia Lynn 359 
Calk, Joe 66, 70,71, 162 
Calk, Joe Kevin 257 
Calkins, Sally M. Simmons 
Callahan, Erin Ruth 
Callahan, Judith M. Causey 
Callahan, Sandra Jane E. 
Callis, Amy Vaneta 304, 359 
Callis, Lisa Brown 

Callis, Stephen Lewell 
Callis, William Casey 314 
Calvert, Mickey Wesley 
Calvert, Todd Bascom 
Cambron, Carrie Lynn 305, 320 
Cambron, Elizabeth Amy 
Cambron, Patricia A. White 
Camelot 84 

Camp, Diana Mae 

Camp, John William 

Camp, Paul Dale 371 

Camp, Todd Alan 
Campbell, Charles P. 349 
Campbell, Clara P. Taylor 
Campbell, Elizabeth V. R. 
Campbell, Geraldine Diane 
Campbell, Glenna Diane 
Campbell, lan Bruce 


Campbell, James Monroe Jr 

Campbell, James Seth Jr 

Campbell, Jan Nadeen 371 

Campbell, Jill A. Simpson 

| Campbell, Joe Bill 24 

} Campbell, John William 

} Campbell, Judith Sue 

| Campbell, June C. Grayson 

Campbell, Kent 255 

| Campbell, Kermit Dale 

! Campbell, Ladonna J. L 

Campbell, Lisa Ann 

Campbell, Lori Ann 306, 359 

Campbell, Marsha Renee 349 

Campbell, Paul Browning 

| Campbell, Rebecca Lynne 320 
Campbell, Rita J. Baker 

Campbell, Rodger Stephen 

i Campbell, Rodney Wendell 

| Campbell, Ruth Ann Gowen 

| Campbell School 67, 80 

Campbell, Scott Douglas 60, 

| 257 

Campbell, Susan Elaine 

Campbell, Tammy Mac 371 

} Campbell, Terry Maurice 

Campbell, Willie C. 

Campus Crusade for Christ 

268 

| Canada, Dorothy Lee 306, 359 

Canada, Elizabeth Anne 

Canafax, Alesia Ann 142, 359 

Canary, Brenda Mason 

Canary, Judy Lynn 

Candy counter 142 

Canine, Roy Henry 


Cann, Larry Wayne 
Cannady, Vicki Lynn 349 
Cannon, Charlotte Gilliam 
Cannon, Debbie Shepherd 
Cannon, Tony 265, 320 
Cantrall, Roy Scott 
Cantrell, Kimberly Lynn 
Canty, Eileen 207, 209 
Capitol Arts 84, 85 
Capitol Arts Theatre 84, 85, 
414 
Capitol Theatre 26 
Capps, Jill Robbie 302 
Capps, Lisa Ann 349 
Capps, Randall 275, 296, 315 
Capps, Teresa Lynn 359 
Caramel desires 142 
Card, Michael Judson 355 
Card, Vernon 
Carden, Diannee A. 
Cardenas, Jorge Mauricio 320 
Cardenas, Juan Manuel 320 
Cardin, Susan Victoria 371 
Cardine, Frank Arron 
Cardwell, Diana Kay Heidle 
Cardwell, Diana Lynne 371 
Cardwell, Janie Miller 
Cardwell, Linda Hogue 
Cardwell, Michael Long 
Career planning and 
placement director 149 
Caretaking, not haymaking 
170 
Carey, Bobby Mitchell 
Carey, Debra Jo 
Carey, Diana 147 


Carey, George David 
Carey, John Charles 189 
Carey, Patricia A. 
Carl, Nancy Clay 
Carlin, Helen Duffy 
Carlisle, Leslie E. Light 
Carlock, Elaine 
Carlock, Jeffrey Alan 371 
Carlotta, Ava Maria 257, 320 
Carlson, Brian Paul 
Carlson, Dwain Dean 
Carman, Barbara G. 
Carman, Connie Audrey 349 
Carman, Gale Ellen 273, 349 
Carman, Jeffrey Bryan 320 
Carman, Morris Lee 
Carman, Ralph Hancox Jr. 
Carman, Ronnie Lee 
Carmen 64, 66 
Carmichael, Anne Louise 
Carmichael, Christopher B. 
Carmichael, John Craig 
Carmicle, Elinor R. Clark 
Carmody, Albert Joseph 
Carmody, Maureen Ann 
Carmon, Monta Lisa 
Carnes, Randy Lee 
Carnes, Ronald Glenn 288, 359 
Carney, Billy Howard Jr. 
Carol, Colleen 80 
Carpenter, Dante K. 189, 268, 
371 


Carpenter, David Dwayne 
Carpenter, Howard Ralph 
Carpenter, Ivan Bradley 
Carpenter, James 276 


Carpenter, Karen Sue 306 
Carpenter, Kerry Joan 
Carpenter, Laurale 
Carpenter, Mary Jo 
Carpenter, Mary Sue 


Carpenter, Michael Graydon 


Carpenter, Richard Allan 
Carpentier, Diane Marie 


Carr, James Gordon Jr. 289 


Carr, Jennifer Kimmel 
Carr, John 128 

Carr, Mary Alma 359 
Carr, Mary Faye 
Carrico, Leona M. 
Carrico, Martha 

Carrico, Ronald Ray 
Carrier, Donna Henshaw 
Carrier, Terri Lynn 371 
Carroll, Colleen Marie 
Carroll, Danny Len 
Carroll, Jeff Richard 
Carroll, Mary Samra 359 
Carroll, Mildred E. 
Carroll, Patrick Murphy 
Carroll, Peggy Lynn 
Carroll, Ricky L. 
Carroll, Sandra Kaye 371 
Carroll, Sina Johns 
Carroll, Virginia Brauer 
Carson, Donald Dale 
Carson, Linda J. 

Carson, Tammy Sue 349 
Carter, Angela Hatfield 
Carter, Barry Len 359 
Carter, Carol Jane Napier 
Carter, Carolyn Dianne 


Carter, Carolyn L. Burnett 

Carter, Carolyn Lucille 268, 
Oval 

Carter, Carolyn Sue 270-71, 320 

Carter, Carrissa Danielle 359 

Carter, Chandra Renee 287, 
293, 359 

Carter, Chery] Felker 

Carter, Christopher 

Carter, Cynthia Anne 371 

Carter, Daniel William 

Carter, Darrell Kevin 

Carter, David Edward 

Carter, David Everett 371 

Carter, Donald Gene 

Carter, Elizabeth Ann 320 

Carter, Eric Lynn 

Carter, Eulin Jr. 

Carter, Georgia O. Melton 

Carter, Hilda Dodson 

Carter, James Alan 

Carter, James Evans Jr 

Carter, James Paul Jr. 

Carter, Jay Dean 

Carter, Jimmy 6,7, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 28 

Carter, Joe Thomas 

Carter, Joel Anthony 

Carter, John Henry 

Carter, John Jr. 

Carter, Julie Michele 258, 349 

Carter, Karla June 359 

Carter, Kathleen Lee 304, 320 

Carter, Kimberly Ann 359 

Carter, Kimberly Kaye 

Carter, Lewis Darrell Jr. 


Carter, Linda J. Sharp 

Carter, Loretta Gay 242, 349 

Carter, Pamela Jo 248, 320 

Carter, Patricia Gayle 306, 32u 

Carter, Patricia M. Moss 

Carter, Patrick Coleman 

Carter, Paul Turner 

Carter, Phillip Earl 

Carter, Phillip Jeffery 308 

Carter, P. Jimmy 

Carter, Ralph Douglas 

Carter, Randal Alan 

Carter, Regina Lee 

Carter, Richard Glenn 

Carter, Ricky Joe 

Carter, Robert Lee II 349 

Carter, Sheila Annette 359 

Carter, Sherri Denise 

Carter, Steven Allan 315, 320 

Carter, Tina Lee 306 

Carter, Tom Parker 

Carter, Vondell Lea 320 

Carter, William Russell 245 

Cartmill, Regina K. Hall 

Cartwright, Donald Allen 

Carver, Gary Edward 195-96, 
201,371 

Carver, Jodie Lynn 371 

Carver, John Ray Jr 

Carver, Timothy Marvin 

Carver, William S. 

Carwell, Lee Kaleher 349 

Carwell, Sarah Potter 

Cary, James Alexander 371 

Cary, Rhonda Kay 177, 289, 320 

Casada, Cheri Lynn 


Art-work 


HIGH ABOVE THE GROUND, Christopher Martin and 
Mac Edens lift a section of a scaffold used for cable 
television at the Eastern football game. 
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Casada, Keith Alan 311, 359 
Casada, Mary Ann 321 
Casada, Richard Glen 311 
Casebolt, Shirley Lynne 
Casebolt, Steve 42 
Casey, Duane 201 
Casey, Julia Kimberly 
Casey, Kerry Wayne 
Casey, Robert Charles 
Cash, David Thomas 
Cash, Howard Keith 
Cash, Jerry Duncan 
Cash, Joy Cinda Smith 
Cash, Kathryn Lynne 349 
Cash, Lamoine May 
Cashen, Johnson Richard 
Cashmere, Cathi Ann 
Caskey, Gretchen Louise 359 
Caspar, Ann L. Jenkins 
Cassaday, Phillip Scott 
Cassady, Donita Jean 
Cassady, Kathy Jo 371 
Cassady, Paula Gail 321 
Cassity, Christopher Leroy 
Cassity, Peggy D. Vivk 
Castell, Sandra J. Howard 
Castell, Wanda Lynn Martin 
Castenir, Claudia R.R 
Castle, Jana D. 371 
Castle, Terrie Ann 349 
Castle, Terry 221 
Castleman, Kimberly Diane 
Castner-Knott 57 
Caswell, Bonnie Reuling 
Cate, Cynthia Anne 273, 275 
Cates, Cheryl Lynn 305, 371 
Cates, Clyde 296, 297 
Cates, Laurie Ann 
Catey, Stanley J 
Cathcart, Tracey Marie 
Cather, Margaret McCulloch 
Cathey, Vicky Lynn 
Catlett, Brent Nevin 189 
Catlett, Jennifer Jean 371 
Catlett, Kathy Louise 273 
Catlett, Nancy Jeannette 
Catlett, Steven Pruett 188 
Catron, Donald Barry 
Catron, Robert Paul 
Caudill, Mitzi Gail 
Caudill, Robert Lee 251, 255, 
262, 286, 287, 359 
Caudill, Tom 24 
Caulder, Ladon Frederick 359 
Cauley, Cheryl Ann 
Cauley, Forrest Allen 
Causey, Russell Woodson 
Cavanagh, Edward F. Jr 
Cavanaugh, Craig Philip 308, 
349 
Cavanaugh, Janet Baker 
Cave, Alicia Lynn 
Cave, Beth Anne 
Cave, Terry Leigh Cooke 
Cayton, Charles Frederick 
Cecil, Anthony Dominic 
Cecil, Ina Jenell 
Cecil, Kimberly Sue 
Cecil, Melinda Ann 
Cecil, Michelle Ruth 
Cecil, Richard Dennis 284 
Cecil, William Roderick 
Cedeno, Jose Maria 
Celsor, Sharon Denise 321 
Census population figures 26 
Center of attention 209 
Center Theater 86 
Cerebral Palsy Telethon 250, 
302, 304, 312 
Certified Professional 
Secretary Society 292 
Cessna, Clayborn Jr. 
Cessna, Jonnie Lee 119, 234 
Cessna, Kimberly Ann 
Cessna, Lori Ann 
Chadwell, Terri Rae 225 
Chaffin, Cynthia M. 
Chaffin, Teresa Lynn 
Chaffins, Gene 216 
Chamber Singers 252, 253 
Chambers, Julie Ann 238, 321 
Chambers, Laurie Kimberly 
Chambers, Roquel J. Gibson 
Chambers, Sandy Lea 
Chambers, Stephen Mount 
Chambers, Vickie Renee 
Chambers, Vivian Rochelle 
264, 321 
Chambliss, Randy J. 
Chambliss, Steven Conn 
Chambul, Lubomyr 218 
Chan, Wai Kwong 
Chance, Jenny Lynn 
Chancellor, Gary Clark 
Chancey, Ronica Lynn 
Chandler, Craig 
Chandler, David Gerald 312 
Chandler, Deborah Suzanne 
16,17 
Chandler, Debra Rose 321 
Chandler, Janice Huetta 
Chandler, Kathy Dianne 304, 
359 
Chandler, Madelene Bartley 
Chandler, Portia D.M 
Chandler, Wanda Gail 
Chandler, William T. 11 349 
Chaney, Beth Beasley 
Chaney, Carole Gott 
Chaney, Johnnie Allen 
Chaney, Linda J. Herrington 
Chang, Karrie Kung-Tsai 
Chapman, Betty Jean 
Chapman, Charlda Ann C 
Chapman, Dena Gail 371 
Chapman, Jane K. Bowman 
Chapman, Jeffrey Wade 349 
Chapman, John Mark 
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Chapman, Kristina Leah 371 
Chapman, Richard Downer 
Chapman, Shery! Lett 
Chapman, Terri Lea 
Chapman, Tommie Gail 359 
Chapman, Wanda S 
Chapman, William Scott 286, 
287 
Chappell, Allen Taylor 
Chappell, James Henry 288 
Chappell, Jane Parrott 287 
Charlton, Gina Renee 
Chase, Daniel James 
Chase, William John 
Chasteen, Gregory Taylor 349 
Chatari, Laura Lee 322 
Chatam, Jeane A. 
Chatlain, Myrna Lee 
Cheaney, Brian Raymon 
Cheap Trick 74 
Cheatham, Allen Ray 
Cheatham, Brice H. 
Cheatham, Carol Iona 276 
Cheatham, Craig Alan 
Cheatham, Sherri Jean 
Cheatham, Sue Oldham 
Cheerleaders 174, 175, 216, 217 
Chelf, Carl 153, 411 
Chelf, Phyllis Earlene 
Chemistry department head 
170 
Chemistry Club 270 
Chenault, Linda F. Powell 
Cherry, Daniel Potts 
Cherry, David Glenn 
Cherry, Doris Elizabeth 322 
Cherry, Douglas Wayne 
Cherry, Gregory Wayne 
Cherry, Henry Hardin 6, 114 
Cherry, John Stephen 
Cherry, Julie R. Twenstrup 
Cherry, Laymon Strother 
Cherry, Lee Courtland 
Cherry, Murry Leyton Jr. 
Cherry, Steve Russell 
Cherry, Thomas Lee 
Cherwak, Debbie 232, 244 
Cheser, Karen Denise 371 
Chesnut, Mark Cameron 234 
Chesnut, William George II 
371 . 
Chewning, Claudine Spurlin 
Chewning, John Jeffrey 
Chi Omega 8, 9, 295, 296, 301, 
304 
Chicago Bulls 200 
Chichizola, Jorge Luis 243, 371 
Childers, Edward Lee 54 
Childers, Samuel L. 4, 288 
Childers, Tawana 
Childfest 257 
Children’s Theatre 161 
Childress, Bobby Wayne 
Childress, Buddy 86, 142 
Childress, Connie Denise 
Childress, Diane 
Childress, Vanessa Ann 349 
Childs, Julia Ann 371 
Childs, Rhonda Gail 
Chiles, Carl Anthony 
Chilly Silhouette 372, 373 
Chinery, Randy Nye 
Chinn, Dennis Morgan 308 
Chinn, Ernest Richard 
Chinn, Julie Ann 
Chinn, Mary Anne Sowers 
Chism, Jean Swift 
Choate, Devonda C. Flowers 
Choate, Janet Ellen 371 
Chop, Daniel Eugene 
Choral Union 252, 253 
Christ, Joan Lynne 272, 322 
Christian Century 76 
Christian, Chandra Nu 359 
Christian, Jeffery Louis 
Christian, Sandra Sue 
Christian, Virginia Dell 
Christie, Martha Anne 
Christmas, Mary Smith 
Christmas, Rebecca A. C. 
Christmas, Teresa Anne 
Chrysler Corporation 26 
Chumbler, Leesa Carol 246, 
302 
Chumley, Annette Faye 
Chumley, Randall Gene 
Church, Joyce Ann Allen 
Church, Sam Jr. 26 
Churchill Downs 113 
Chyle, Melva Jo 
Chyle, Patricia Rogers 
Cirulli, Karen Marie 
Cisco, Daniel Norman 
Civil Rights Acts of 1954 and 
1965 26 
Clagett, Margaret Stewart 
Claggett, Eleanor K. 
Claggett, Marjorie 271 
Clair, Thomas Edward III 313 
Clancy, Alisa Leanne 257 
Clark, Amy Berkley 
Clark, Anthony Conrad 322 
Clark, Barbara Faye 
Clark, Beckey Eilene 276, 277, 
322 
Clark, Bethany Lynne 305, 371 
Clark, Brenda Crain 
Clark, Carol Denise 349 
Clark, Carol Petrie 
Clark, Charles Dale 
Clark, Charles Edward 
Clark, Charles Larry 
Clark, Charyl Ann 349 
Cc 
C 
C 
Cc 
& 


lark, Christopher Lynn 
ark, Connie Sue 371 
ark, Dale Woodall 
ark, Dana Liz 

lark, David 42 


Clark, David Allen 

Clark, David Wayne 

Clark, Donna Lynn 322 

ark, Dorothy Bonzene 

ark, Elizabeth Karen 

ark, Felicia Ann 

ark, Gail Ann Gatewood 

lark, Harold David 

lark, Hazel Wiley 

lark, Jackie Lynn 349 

lark, Jacqueline Dianne 322 

ark, James Edward 

ark, James Gregory 282, 313 

ark, James Michael 255 

lark, James Steven 

lark, Janet C. Campbell 

lark, Jim 152 

lark, John Patrick 371 

ark, Karen Sue 

ark, Kathryn Lynn 304 

ark, Kevin Wayne 

Clark, Larry Thomas 

Clark, Laurie Lee 

Clark, Linda 272 

Clark, Linda Gail 

Clark, Linda Gail White 

Clark, Lisa Ann 258, 349 

Clark, Lisa Dawn 

Clark, Lloyd Matt 

Clark, Mare 

Clark, Marc Jimmie 

Clark, Marcus Warner 156 

Clark, Marilyn J. Koehn 

Clark, Mark Alan 189 

Clark, Melinda Jean 

Clark, Michael William 

Clark, Nancy Ellen 359 

Clark, Patrick Calhoun 

Clark, Rita Lynn 

Clark, Robert Lindsay 349 

Clark, Sadie K. 349 

Clark, Sam 189, 193 

Clark, Saundra Karyn 

Clark, Scott Dale 

Clark, Sheila Kay 

Clark, Timothy Alan 359 

Clark, Todd Ashley 

Clark, Tommy Ray 

Clark, Victoria Lynnee 

Clark, Wayne Scott 

Clark, William Sid II 

Clarke, Margaret McKinivan 

Clarke, Theodore Hughes 

Clarke, Willie Jordan 

Clarkson, Lisa Jo 359 

Clauson, Rebecca Smith 

Claxton, Ronald Wayne 349 

Clay, Falando Bartell 359 

Clay, Gregory Tim 

Clay, Joanie Lee B 

Clay, Lenothal Michael 

Clay, Michael James 

Clay, Patricia Ann 

Clay, Scott Lane 

Clay, Sheila Renette 221, 349 

Claycomb, Paula Ann 

Claypool, Terry Lee 359 

Clayton, Joseph Allen 

Clayton, Wanda McWorter 

Cleary, Eric M. 

Cleaver, Norman Allen 

Cleek, Nora 42, 86, 278 

Clem, Maverick 69 

Clemens, Nicholas Charles 

Clement, Georgia Kaye 371 

Clement, Jim Bob 

Clement, Susan Dawn 225, 232 

Clements, Joseph Francis 

Clements, Linda L. 

Clements, Mark Timothy 

Clements, Pamela Jill 

Clements, Rebecca Thomas 

Clements, Sandra Wilson 322 

Clements, Steve 

Clements, Tina Marie 371 

Clemmons, Douglas M. 

Clemmons, Opal Glass 

emons, C. Jean Unseld 

emons, Richard Eugene 349 

lemons, Robin S. 

lendenin, Mary Kathryn 303 

lendenin, Thomas E. 189 

liburn, Elizabeth A. Hays 

ifford, John R. Sr. 

ifton, Remona Lynn 349, 371 

ifton, Steven Ewell 

linard, Kevin Dale 

linard, Terri Ann 349 

line, Eva Wood 

line, Fredia Carol 

ine, Johnna Lee 

inton, Thomas L. Jr. 359 

loar, Robert Turner 20, 21 

ore, Doris Ann 

lose, Gisela H. 

louse, Caryn Lynn 303 

ouse, Eleanor R. Brown 

oyd, Brenda Ann 

Clyde Cates Distinguished 
Service Award 300 

Coates, Bobby Allen 

Coates, Christine Gardner 

Coates, Lenora Ann 

Coates, Lenora Michelle 

Coates, Rebecca Lynn 

Coatney, Clyde Dozier Jr. 

Coats, Brenda Jea 

Cobb, Angela Frakes 359 

Cobb, Bobby Edwin 

Cobb, Brenda J. Winn 

Cobb, Bruce W, 359 

Cobb, Connie Gale 371 

Cobb, James Thomas 

Cobb, John Charles 

Cobb, Sandra Kay 

Cochran, Nancy 359 

Cocke, Mary E. 259 

Cockes, James Jonathan 
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Cockrel, Angela Dawn 248, 
322, 355 

Cockrill, James Daymon 

Cockrill, Terry Susan 

Coe, Barry Joe 

Coe, Tonja Lanette 371 

Cofer, Joseph Herbert 

Coffey, Bradford Howard 

Coffey, Darrell Lynn 359 

Coffey, Haven Hershel 

Coffey, Jackie Lynn d 

Coffey, Jennifer S. Hodges 

Coffey, John L. 

Coffey, Kathy Lynn Bunch 

Coffey, Kathy Marie 322 

Coffey, Lydia Sweeney 

Coffey, Samuel Jr 

Coffman, Daniel L. 

Coffman, David T. 

Coffman, Evonna Gail 371 

Coffman, Kevin Scott 315 

Coffman, Ralph Eric 

Coffman, Sandra N. Perkins 

Cohen, Eileen Barbara 

Cohen, Michael A. 

Cohen, Sandra Rene 

Cohron, Judith Elaine 371 

Cohron, Lori Ellen 

Coker, Patricia Ann 288, 349 

Colburn, Buzz 97, 98, 99 

Colburn, Deborah Evans 97, 
98,99 

Colburn, John Charles 

Colburn, Michael Roy 

Colburn, Tina O'Neil 322 

Cole, Alice Denise 

Cole, Andre 269 

Cole, Billy Wendell 286 

Cole, Brittie Cunniff 

Cole, Cheryl Ann 

Cole, Clarence Thomas 

Cole, Cynthia Helen Conn 

Cole, Diana Beth 

Cole, George Curtis 

Cole, J. David 129 

Cole, John Franklin 

Cole, John Joseph 

Cole, Karen Lee 

Cole, Mary Lou 359 

Cole, Sherry Lynn 77 

Cole, Stephen Dale 

Cole, Tami Tanero 359 

Cole, Timothy Bryant 349 

Cole, Velvet Dianne 

Coleman, Donna Arlene 

Coleman, Donna Jean 

Coleman, Jaclyn Jean S. 

Coleman, Janice Lee 

Coleman, Jerry Wayne 

Coleman, Kathy Jo 371 

Coleman, Michael W. 

Coleman, Patricia Lee 

Coleman, Shelly Sturgis 

Coleman, Sherman Nelson 

Coleman, Susan A. Smith 

Coleman, Tammy Carol 

Coleman, Timothy Ray 

Coleman, Tuwanda 256, 303, 
322) 

Coleman, William Ray 

Coles, Marybeth 322 

Colgan, Cindy Ann 272, 371 

College Bowl 280, 281, 284 

College Heights Bookstore 86 

College Heights Foundation 
136, 140, 142 

College Heights Foundation 
chairman 143 

College Heights Herald 137, 
216, 259, 260, 261, 321 

College of Business 
Administration dean 174, 
175 

College of Education associate 
dean 136 

College of Education dean 136 

College Republicans 264 

Colleran, Myles Thomas 

Collett, Bobbie Ann 307 

Collier, Augusta J. 

Collier, Hollis Rogers 

Collier, Kathryn Dale 359 

Collier, Vicki Rae 359 

Collins, Al Harold 150 

Collins, Alice Miller 

Collins, Anita G. Hunter 

Collins, Ann Tracy 

Collins, Connie Francis 250, 
264 

Collins, David Fariel 

Collins, Debra Ann 

Collins, Erin Janene 

Collins, Frank Gregory 250 

Collins, Ginger Dawne 

Collins, James A. 

Collins, James Theodore Jr. 

Collins, Joe Terrel 

Collins, Kathy Lynn 293, 371, 
381 


Collins, Lester A. II 189 

Collins, Martha Layne 311 

Collins, Michael 371 

Collins, Michael Patrick 258, 
259, 261, 371 

Collins, Patricia McGee 

Collins, Philip Lynn 

Collins, Roy Del 

Collins, Stephanie M. 291, 322 

Collins, Steven Duane 189 

Collins, Steven West 

Collins, Susan Marie 

Collins, William Randall 60, 
162 

Colon, Christine 359 

Colon, Eileen 359 

Colon, William Jeffrey 

Colonel Classic 224 

Colorful performance 352 


Colson, Debbie Carol 
Colson, Richard Kelly 
Colter, Ronald Roosevelt 311 
Columbia 26 
Columbia, Sandra Kay 
Colvin, Daniel Francis 
Colwell, Ellen Marie 250 
Colwell, Lisa Michelle 
Combest, Ricky Ray 
Combest, Wanda Hardin 
Combs, Anna M. 
Combs, April Lynn 241, 371 
Combs, Gerri 84 
Combs, James Clinton 310, 349 
Combs, Jean Lorraine Liles 
Combs, Martha Clare 286 
Combs, Melanie Lynne 
Combs, Nancy Allyn 
Combs, Whit 66, 70, 162 
Comeau, Jane Marie 
Comer, Cynthia Gale 
Comer, Patricia Ann 
Comer, Rita Diane 259, 349 
Comfort, Paul Motley 
Commencement 120-121 
Committee to Halt Useless 
College Killings 300 
Communications disorders 
director 194 
Community affairs and 
special events director 144 
Community culture 82-83 
Compton, Amy Jeanean 
Compton, Helen Ruth 
Compton, Kendra Bishop 
Compton, Mark Gregory 
Compton, Patricia Stewart 
Compton, Sheren Lee 284 
Compton, Sheryl Reece 
Compton, Thomas Warren Jr. 
Computer games 150, 151 
Computer organizations 288, 
289° 
Computer programming 150, 
151 


Computer registration 122, 
138, 139 

Computer services director 
150 

Conard, Paul George 

Conarroe, Joe Harry 

Conatser, Lisa Ann 

Conatser, Saundra Ruth 

Concerts 72-75 

Conder, Michael F. 

Condis, Rebecca Lou Butler 

Condit, Teresa Helena 

Condit, Thomas William 

Conkin, Gary Leon 

Conklin, Mary Jane 272, 349 

Conley, Franklin 158 

Conley, Jolyn Jean 

Conley, Linda Jane 322 

Conley, Melissa Lou 371 

Conley, Pamela Jean 

Conley, Robert Livingston 

Conley, Ross Duane 

Conn, John Dennis 

Connally, Thad Francis III 

Connell, Rita Eileen 

Connelly, Patricia Ann 

Connelly, Paul Crawford Jr. 

Conner, Benjamin Broughton 

Conner, Dana Lee 

Conner, Donald Alan 

Conner, Donna L. Luttrell 

Conner, George Albert 

Conner, John Arthur 

Conner, John Payton 234, 286 

Conner, Rebecca Elaine 349 

Conner, Shirley Ellen 

Connerley, Jennifer Tebbs 

Connolly, Susie 241, 307 

Connor, Chery! Ann 371 

Connors, Ann Marie 

Conover, Joyce Ann 268 

Conover, Rita Fay 268 

Conrad, Bill Kent 

Conrad, Janice Marie 

Conrardy, Stacie Ann 

Conroy, Frederick Edmond 

Considine, Margaret Joan 

Constans, Phyllis Evalyn 57 

Constant, Garry Gene 

Constant, Sallye Lynn 

Conti, James R. 

Continental exchange 176, 177 

Contreras, Angel Bennett 

Conversions 2-9, 408-416 

Conway, James Aubrey 

Conway, Joseph Hunter 

Conway, Patrick Craig 

Conway, Ruth Leslie 

Conyer, Tony Edward 64, 253 

Conyer, Tracy Steven 

Cook, Bobbi Jean 

Cook, Celeste Renee 

Cook, Dennis Clifton 

Cook, Desta Darlene 

Cook, Gregory Robert 371 

Cook, Ilyana Gwen 371 

Cook, Janet Leigh 274, 275, 322 

Cook, Janet Susan 

Cook, Joe 24 

Cook, June Elizabeth 322 

Cook, Lauryne 

Cook, Lesa Faye 

Cook, Lloyd 294 

Cook, Marilyn Denise 

Cook, Mark Franklin 

Cook, Maxine Grunden 

Cook, Melinda Ann 

Cook, Michael Crady 

Cook, Paul 131, 140 

Cook, Paul Kelly 286 

Cook, Sheryl Lynn 

Cook, Stanley 149 

Cook, Wanda Gale 


Cooke, David Neal 

Cooke, Gary Wayne 

Cooke, James Ronald 

Cooke, Michael Gregory 

Cooke, Robin Lee Strange 

Cooksey, Dan Wilson 295, 309, 
349 

Coomer, Betty Jean 

Coomer, Bobbie J. Powell 

Coomer, Carla Ann 349 

Coomer, Patricia Jo B. 

Coomer, Peggy Ann 349 

Coomes, Bruce Alan 

Coomes, Doris C. 

Coomes, Elizabeth Ann 359 

Coomes, Mary E. Brannen 

Coomes, Michael Ray 349 

Coomes, Sara Jane 244, 372 

Coomes, Wilma L. Higdon 

Cooney, Sandra Ann 

Coons, William Timothy 359 

Coop, Sara Francis Scott 

Cooper, Billy Edward 

Cooper, Catherine Lorraine 24, 

65 


Cooper, Debra D. 
Cooper, Edward Andrew 
Cooper, James Dawson 
Cooper, Josephine Ann 359 
Cooper, Linda Louise 
Cooper, Marilyn Marie 
Cooper, Randall Lloyd 
Cooper, Sheila Elaine 292, 293, 
307, 349 
Cooper, Suzette Marie 372 
Cooper, Thomas Cecil 
Cooper, Virginia Fay Yadon 
Cooperman, Harryette L. S. 
Coots, Deborah Lee 322 
Coots, Gary Lee 
Coots, Patricia Ann 
Copas, Christopher Michael 
309, 323 
Copas, Debra Miller 
Copas, Kelly Edward 278 
Copas, Laura Ann 
Copas, Mary Ann Fleming 
Copass, Barbara F. Phillips 
Copass, William Stephen 372 
Copeland, Betty Lewis 
Copeland, Kimberly Dawn 
Copeland, Martha Jo 
Coppage, Donald Jeffrey 359 
Coppage, Joseph Duane 169, 
323 


Corbett, Beth 
Corbin, Edna R. Frederick 
Corbin, Judith Dianne 
Corbin, Julia Dawn 
Corbin, Patty Carol 266 
Corbin, Susan E. Taylor 
Corbitt, Gary Edward 
Cordova, Carmelo A. 
Corley, William Charles 
Corn, John Felton, Jr. 
Corn, Rosemarie 
Cornelison, Robert J. 
Cornelius, Charles Richard 
Cornelius, Ginger Carol 286, 
287, 307, 359 
Cornelius, Helen 72 
Cornelius, Jane Renee 323 
Cornelius, John Wayne 
Cornelius, Wesley Scott 235, 
372: 
Cornell, Geneva Sue 
Cornell, Jacqueline A. H. 
Cornell; Kathy D. 
Cornell, Melinda June 281, 
282,291,359 
Cornell, Sherry Lee 
Cornell, Terry Gene 
Cornell, Timothy Madison 
Cornett, Carolyn S. Burton 
Cornett, Roger Dennis 
Cornette, Candace Marie 
Cornette, Mary M. Taylor 
Cornette, Tanya Robin 256, 257 
Corewell, Cathy Lee Crane 
Correa, Maria Auxiliadora 
Correa, Patricia Inda 349 
Correa, Paul R. 308, 349 
Correa, Raul Martin 
Corson, Dominic Charles 
Cortner, Katherine L. 
Corum, Sherrie Lynn 13 
Cosby, Bobbie Jill 323 
Cosby, Janet Louise 
Cosby, Jim Louis 
Cosby, Lareasa Lynn 
Cosby, Stevie Laran 
Cosby, Walter Thomas, Jr. 310, 
349 


Cosman, Shawn Douglas 18 

Cossey, Alisa Jane 

Cossey, Mary Anne 

Cossey, Mary E. Scott 

Cossey, Mera Sue 268, 285, 323, 
338 

Costa, Erik 

Costanza, Kimberly Lynn 

Costanzo, Sara Ann 

Costello, Matthew Robert 295, 
309, 349 : 

Costellow, Robert Micheal 

Costin, Curtis Frazer 

Costin, Jill Kay 

Cothran, Rhonda Jane 

Cottingham, Timothy Lee 308, 
323 

Cotton, Darwin, Jr. 

Cotton, Ross Wade 286 

Cottongim, Lois Jean Reid 

Cottrell Cindy Ray 349 

Cottrell, Donald Glenn 


Cottrell, Joe Alan 


Cottrell, Marvin 178, 189 
Cottrell, Pamela Kaye 86, 372 


Cottrell, Stan 86 

Cottrell, Susan Rae 290, 303, 
323 

Couch, Felicia Adele 312, 323 

Couch, Jimmy L. 

Couch, Robert J. 132, 133, 213 

Coudret, Maria Catherine 

Coulter, Henry Paul 

Coulter, Sandra Shipman 

Council on Higher Education 
26,140 

Counseling services director 


Country club and Western 56- 
61 

Country Clubs of America 224 

Counts, Jeffrey Martin 

Counts, Richard Wayne 

Coursey, Dovonna Ann 

Coursey, James Duncan 

Courson, J. 54 

Court 236 

Coury, Adam Christopher 

Cousineau, Kim Marie 323 

Coverdale, Margaret Wycoff 

Covey, Janet Lynn 

Covey, Judy Kay 

Covey, Paula Galene 359 

Cowan, Cindy Jo 349 

Cowan, Julia Ann 

Cowan, Lynn 323 

Cowan, Michael Ray 189 

Cowan, Robert Lee Jr. 

Cowherd, James Colby 

Cowherd, Jerry Elliott 

Cowherd, Mark Anthony 315, 
372 

Cowles, Ava Lynn 349 

Cowles, Deborah Lynn 108 

Cowles, Donna Sue 

Cowles, Gil Ray 170 

Cowles, Linda Phelps 

Cowles, Mildred Angela 372 

Cowles, Teresa Kaye 372 

Cowles, Yvonne 293 

Cowley, Cheryl Lynn 53, 349 

Cowley, Joyce L. Murray 

Cox, Alice L. 

Cox, Becky Ann 323 

Cox, Bonnie Taylor 

Cox, Carol Elaine 291, 349 

Cox, Carol Jean Keys 

Cox, Carol P. 

Cox, Connie Denise 372 

Cox, Cynthia Marie 372 

Cox, Daniel Clayton 

Cox, Diane Marie 

Cox, Donnie 48 

Cox, Dwayne David 

Cox, Francis Lanette 

Cox, Gina Paulette 

Cox, Glenda Carol 

Cox, Iris Close 

Cox, Jamee Ann 372 

Cox, James Alexander 

Cox, Jane Marie 

Cox, Joanne 305, 359 

Cox, Juanita Joyce Wright 

Cox, Kathy Keltner 

Cox, Kerry 36 

Cox, Kerry Gene 288, 289, 349 

Cox, Leonard Clark II 

Cox, Linda Walker 

Cox, Marjorie Ann 359 

Cox, Marlice 151 

Cox, Melissa Carol 306, 372 

Cox, Michael Lee 

Cox, Oneida Lane 256, 286, 359 

Cox, Philip Edgar 

Cox, Philip Keith 372 

Cox, Phillip Wayne 

Cox, Ralph W. 

Cox, Rhonda Lee 

Cox, Robin Bruington 

Cox, Sandra Samuell 

Cox, Sherralyn Sue 

Cox, Sherry Lynn 

Cox, Stacey Lynne 

Cox, Steven Lee 

Cox, Tammy Lynn 372 

Cox, Teresa Jaggers 

Cox, Timothy Michael 349 

Crabtree, Cynthia Elaine 

Crabtree, David Anthony 

Crabtree, Deborah Jean 

Crabtree, Deborah Sue 

Crabtree, Joseph A. Jr. 

Crabtree, Marsha Ann W. 

Crabtree, Matthew Wayne 

Crabtree, Michael Wayne 

Crabtree, Royce Sherrill 

Crabtree, Timothy Brent 359 

Craddock, James Randal 

Craddock, Juliann Moore 

Craddock, Nevellen C. 

Crady, Anita J. Easterwood 

Crady, Jeffrey Sexton 

Crady, Nona Christy 

Craft, David. Henry 

Craft, Mary Helen 

Craft, Norma Ruth Brown 

Craft, Star Lyn 372 

Crafton, William Toby 

Crafts, Gary Don 

Craig, Douglas Harold 

Craig, James 179 

Craig, Johnny Earl 

Craig, Larry Steven 

Craig, Marty A. 

Craig, Michael Andrew 

Craig, Michael Wayne 

Craig, Patricia E. G. 

Craig, Patricia Hagan 

Craig, Sandra Malachowski 

Craighead, Derrick Eugene 

Crain, Brenda Blair 359 

Crain, Thomas Matthew 

Craine, Pamela 


Crane, Michael Andrew 323 
Cranston, John Mark 
Crask, Sheila Gail 246, 275, 
292, 349 
Craven, Steven Rodger 270, 
271,323 
Cravens, Ann Powell 
Cravens, James Timothy 
Cravens, Ma Raymond 172 
Crawford, Carolyn 
Crawford, Diane M. 102 
Crawford, Francis Valorie 372 
Crawford, Jeffrey David 313 
Crawford, Kevin Lee 265, 290, 
349 
Crawford, Kurt Henderson 
189, 268 
Crawford, Lanorte Rafhael 
Crawford, Lenora Jane 
Crawford, Lisa A. 
Crawford, Ltanya Ann 
Crawford, Nicholas 
Crawford, Virginia Ann 
Crawford, Whitetta Pardue 
Crawley, Douglas Jerome 
Crawley, John Warren Jr. 
Craycroft, David Joseph 
Craycroft, Kimberly Joe 
Creager, Catherine Laura 257 
Creager, Reda Joyce B. 
Creasy, Timothy Owen 
Creek, Trudy Gayle 304 
Crellin, Lewis Lee 
Crenshaw, Gary Joseph 234, 
310 


Crenshaw, Kel 
Crenshaw, Kurt Alan 
Crenshaw, Marvin Haynes 
Crenshaw, Mitzi Hensley 
Crenwelge, Walter Louis 
Cretella, Francis Michael 
Creviston, Frank Lynn 
Crews, Cheryl Diane 359 
Crider, Janet Lea 372 
Crider, Jeffrey Dunn 
Crider, John Earl Jr. 
Crigler, Kimberly Ann 256, 
359 


Crime and vandalism 34-35 
Crimmins, Dennis Michael 
Crisp, David Richard 289, 359 
Crissy, Marianne Regina 
Crittenden, Ardis Richard 
Crittenden, Jo Ann 
Crocker, Denice Lynn 150, 349 
Crocker, Margaret Y. 
Crocker, Rachel Gail 
Crocker, Timothy John 
Crockett, Jeanne Denise 274, 
359 
Crockett, Stoney Allen 313 
Cromer, Jeffrey J. 
Cromer, Lora L. 
Cronkite, Walter 26 
Crook, Susan Jane 259, 323 
Cropper, Carlos Enrique 
Cropper, Kathleen Vincerit 
Cropper, Linda Sue 
Cropper, Martha E. Mayo 
Crosier, Rebecca Kay 372 
Cross, David Martin 
Cross, David Walling 
Cross, James Sherman 
Cross, Patricia Norwood 
Cross, Penny Darlene 
Cross, Stephen Orrin 
Crossett, Cheryl A. Rogers . 
Crotts, Rolanda Yvonne 
Crouch, Beth Anne 
Crousore, Lori Ann 
Crow, Barbara Louis 
Crow, Beverly Biggers 
Crow, Diane Elizabeth 
Crow, Gerald Rey 
Crow, John Richard 
Crow, Mary Elizabeth 
Crow, Sally Nalley 
Crowe, Beverly Kay Moseley 
Crowe, Carol 280 
Crowe, Christopher Morton 
Crowe, Deborah Sue 
Crowe, J. Lynn Strode 
Crowe, Janice M. Peay 
Crowe, Kimberly Lynn 
Crowe, Olie Mae Reynolds 
Crowe, Timothy Ford 
Crowley, Catherine Bernice 3, 
4,352 
Croxton, James Allen 
Cruce, David Arlen 
Cruce, Karen Gayle 
Crum, Cherie Lynn 323 
Crum, Denny 26 
Crumb, Glen 141 
Crumb, Stanford 
Crumb, Steven R. 
Crumbie, Jon Eric 
Crumbie, Richard Lee 
Crumby, Melissa Lynne 258 
Crump, Betty Lee 
Crump, Maurice David 
Crumpton, Sheryl Lynn 359 
Cruse, Janet Turner 
Cruse, Steven Boyd 34 
Crutcher, James Marion 
Crutcher, Tonya Renee 
Cruz, Kathy Grace 
Cser, Stephen Edward 216 
Cuarta, Laura L. Pearce 
Cuffe, Frances Michael 323 
Culler, Ann 99 
Cumberland, Lisa Ann 359 
Cumens, Victoria L. 372 
Cumings, Loletha Lewis 
Cummings, Beverly Nadine 
Cummings, Darryl! L. 
Cummings, James Henry Jr. 
Cummings, Juliana Marie 


Cummings, Vance C. 
Cummins, Lex Edward 
Cunagin, David H. 
Cundiff, Christopher Lynn 
Cundiff, Joyce S. Tomes 
Cundiff, Kevin Neil 
Cundiff, Pattie Odell 
Cundiff, Zelma E. Whitson 
Cunningham, Chris Sims 
Cunningham, Christopher L. 
311 
Cunningham, Crystal Lynn 
~ 258 


Cunningham, Debbie Lou 
Cunningham, Gala Chevene 
359 
Cunningham, James Michael 
Cunningham, Linda G. Perry 
Cunningham, Mark Wayne 
Cunningham, Melville D. Jr. 
Cunningham, Richard Craig 
311 - 
Cunningham, Roger Dale 372 
Cunningham, Sherry Beth 
Cunningham, William C. 291 
Cuppy, Philip Craig 315 
Curd, Stacy Cherly 372 
Curella, Nicki Lynn 
Cureton, Bernard 
Curl, Glen Joseph 
Curl, Ramona Johnson 323 
Curley, Donald Francis 
Curnick, Alice C. Tobbe 
Curnutte, Della E. Mather 


. Curnette, Michael Dean 189, 


190 
Currens, Robin Renee 
Curry, Barbara M. Binion 
Curry, Gary Vernon 
Curry, Horace Venton 
Curry, Jo E. Ringenberg 
Curry, Lisa Carol 
Curry, Marla La Dawn 250, 264 
Curry, Raymond Douglas 
Curry, Sandra Lynn 
Curry, Shelia Faye 323 
Curtis, Dale Lynn 
Curtis, David Blaine 286, 287, 
323 
Curtis, Dorothy Fox 
Curtis, Marilyn Lyon 
Curtis, Patricia Elaine 273, 349 
Curtis, Phillip Ray 349 
Curtis, Vickie Lynne 270, 323 
Curtright, Alcie Morrison 
Curtright, Steven Earl 
Curtsinger, Steven E. 
Cutliff, Laura Jo 
Cutliff, Nancy Perkins 
Cutrer, James Lea III 
Cuzzort, Larry Joe 102, 218 
Czech Philharmonic 82 


Dabney, Sue Wheeler 

Dabey, Eric John 323 

Dadisman, Steven Ray 

Daffron, Nancy P. 

Daffron, Terry Edward 

Daigle, Deborah Lynn 270, 349 

Dailey, Randy Lee 316, 372, 
374 

Daily, Mary Cathleen 359 

Dale, Byron Frazier 250 

Dale, Debroah Renee 

Dale, Michael Curtis 

Dale, Steven Gary 

Dale, Tory Antionette 

Daley, Dinah Gay 

Dallas 26, 59, 86 

Dalpher, Joyce L. 

Dalton, Carl David 280, 281, 
284 

Dalton, Catherine L. Hume 137 

Dalton, Cheryl Lea 

Dalton, Curtis Neal 

Dalton, Donald Dwayne 

Dalton, Lisa Ann 372 

Dalton, Naomi Faye Piercey 

Dam, Norma Jean 

Dame, Jeffrey Howard 

Dame, Michael Gene 274, 288, 
323 

Damico, Audrey Anne 

Damron, Mark Shannon 359 

Dance 80-81 

Dancing a dream 378 

Dancy, Carla Marie 

Daneshvar, Reza 323 

Daniel, Carle A. Barrass 

Daniel, Dawn Mosby 

Daniel, Douglas Ray 

Daniel, John Lee 

Daniel, Kellye Wood 

Daniel, Kenneth Marion 

Daniel, Mary Elizabeth 

Daniel, Yuli 79 

Daniel, William Henry 

Daniels, Cindy L. Damer 323 

Daniels, Edward Dale 

Daniels, Lucy Geneva 

Daniels, Martha J. Newkirk 

Danny Davis and the 
Nashville Brass 8, 9, 54 

Dansereau, Kirk 166 

Dant, Karen Dale 

Dant, Richard Joseph 

Dantoni, Joseph C. Jr. 

Dantoni, Richard A. 

Darden, Ann Bruce 359 

Dargo, Nancy 148 

Darke: Henry Branson Jr. 


Darling, Sharon Keith Test 
Darling, Timothy Robin 
Darlington, John Alan 
Darnell, Danny Lee 223 
Darnell, Deborah Matteson 
Darnell, Michael Quentin 345 
Darr, Tony Chris 268, 359 
Data Processing Management 
Association 291 
Dauer, Susan Marie 
Daugherty, Kim Gary 268, 372 
Daugherty, Laura Ann 291, 349 
Daugherty, Lee Ann 
Daugherty, Stephen Willard 
Daugherty, Sylvia Fulmer 
paveheny, Thomas Todd 210, 
14 
Dauley, Ruth Scroggin 
Daulton, Gary W. 359 
Dause, Teresa Lynn 323 
Davenport, Billie Joseph 
Davenport, Dennis Allen 
Davenport, Michael Lee 
Davenport, Robert Lee 256 
Davidson, Christola Ann C. 
Davidson, Daniel Scott 359 
Davidson, Linda Gail 349 
Davidson, Robert Lee II 
Davidson, Roy Willard 
Davidson, Sarah L. Garnett 
Davis, Aleen Sue 306, 359 
Davis, Arlene Frances 
Davis, Arra Lee 
Davis, Bambi Lynn 286, 287, 
359 


Davis, Barbara Christensen 

Davis, Belinda 

Davis, Carolyn Mae 

Davis, Charles Alan 323 

Davis, Charles William 372 

Davis, Christie Ann 

Davis, Christopher A. 

Davis, Christopher William 

Davis, Curtis Edward 

Davis, Cynthia Dawn 

Davis, Daniel Kenneth 

Davis, David Allen 313 

Davis, Deborah L. Neal 

Davis, Denise Lynn Young 

Davis, Diane Marie 

Davis, Donald Revere 372 

Davis, Douglas Gene 

Davis, Erik Dale 36 

Davis, Ernest Lee 

Davis, Gail R. Sullivan 248 

Davis, Glen Lewis 

Davis, Gregory Allen 

Davis, Gregory Aubachon 

Davis, Herbert Clay II 

Davis, Jackie Rae 

Davis, James 128, 130, 131, 162 

Davis, James Lester 349 

Davis, James Neal 

Davis, James Robert 

Davis, Jamie Scott 372 

Davis, Janet Lee 

Davis, Janice Marie 

Davis, Jeffrey Dwayne 

Davis, Jeffrey Warren 

Davis, Jim 26 

Davis, Joann Jeannett 

Davis, John Allen 

Davis, John G. 176, 177, 323 

Davis, Joni Smock 

Davis, Karen Sue 323 

Davis, Katherine Diane 304 

Davis, Kathy Garner 

Davis, Kenneth Wayne 

Davis, Kevin Dale 

Davis, Kimberly Smith 323 

Davis, Lisa Petett 323 

Davis, Lisa Ralls 

Davis, Mark A. 

Davis, Marvin Leon 

Davis, Mary Childress 

Davos, Mary L. 

Davis, Michael Glenn 

Davis, Michelle Elise 307, 349 

Davis, Mike 102 

Davis, Myra 359 

Davis, Nancy Corinne 

Davis, Nancy Mosley 

Davis, Neal Robert 

Davis, Pamela 4, 250 

Davis, Patti 47 

Davis, Patti O'Neill 48, 282, 
306 

Davis, Phyllis Ann 221 

Davis, Rebecca Anne 304 

Davis, Rita Kaye 359 

Davis, Robert John 359 

Davis, Ronda J. 

Davis, Sarah Rebecca 111, 349 

Davis, Scott Adams 359 

Davis, Scott Alan 

Davis, Sheila Chappell 

Davis, Shirley Jean 

Davis, Susan Baldwin 

Davis, Tery! Ann 359 

Davis, Timothy Neal 

Davis, Virginia 295 

Davis, Virginia L. Dwyer 

Davis, Wayman 

Davison, Nancy Elise 

Dawley, Donna Gayle 

Dawley, Raymond R. Jr. 

Dawson, Beverly Ann Morris 

Dawson, Carol Sue Oldham 

Dawson, David F. 

Dawson, Gary Randell 256, 266 

Dawson, Mary Camilla 256 

Dawson, Mary L. 

Dawson, Thomas Christopher 

Day, Bonnie Jean 323 

Day, Brian 231 

Day, Brian Douglas 

Day, Judith Ann 

Day, Kyle 313, 318 


Day, Lettie C. Jaggers 

Day, Linda Susan 

Day, Marjorie Susanne 

Day, Nancy Anne 

Day, Shannon Clire 

Day, Shirley Jean 323 

Day, William C. 

Daye, Brenda Gossett 

Dayoub, Marlin Dale 

Dean, Bill 100 

Dean, Cynthia Bailey 

Dean, David Allan 

Dean, Lesa Kim 349 

Dean, Samuel Morris 

Dean, Tracy D. 359 

Dearen, Patricia Ann 

Dearen, Sandra Jean 303, 323 

Dearing, Ronald Stephen 

Dearmond, Don Layton 359 

Dearmond, Marcia Kate 

Dearmond, Mary Anita 359 

Deaton, Royce Allen 315 

Deaton, Timothy J. 

Debaillie, Julie Ann 

Debandi, Mark 

Deberry, George L. 

Deberry, Mark David 

Deberry, Richard Earl 

Deberry, Russell Thomas 

Deboe, Donald Wayne 

DeCastro, Mary Elizabeth 

Dechman, Kenneth Glenn 

Deckard, Theresa Turner 

Decker, Alecia Parker 323 

Decker, Escar Jesse III 

Decker, Marcia Renee 372 

Decker, Terry Ellen 

Dedman, Kathleen Ashwill 

Dedmon, James Dwight 

Deeb, Mark Thomas 118, 309 

Deetch, Donald Wayne 

Defoor, Lori Ann 

Deforest, D. Joan Staton 

Defreece, Margaret Jean 295, 
306, 358, 359 

Degenhardt, Jennifer 359 

Degenhardt, Linda Wescott 
372 

DeGeorge, Barbara J. H. 

DeHaven, Lisa K. Earles 

Dehbozorgi, Fatemeh 323 

Deitrick, Eric Lance 310 

Dejarnette, Nell Thomas 

Dejarnette, Sheila Kay 372 

Del Moral, Pascual 84 

Delahanty, Thomas 26 

Delaney, Melissa Gaye 

Delany, Jim 203 

Delbuono, Elizabeth Ann 270, 
271, 286, 287 

Delehunt, Kate Lall 

DeLello, David Jay 231 

Delgadillo, Carlos 

Delk, Clyde Jr. 

Deller, John Edwin 323 

Deller, Kathryn Ann 

Delong, Kim Marie 278, 372 

Delph, Charles Steven 349 

Delph, Connie Lea Pigg 

Delta Omicron 250 

Delta Phi Alpha 279 

Delta Sigma Pi 291 

Delta Tau Delta 301, 308, 309 

Demaree, Leatha Louise 349 

Demidio, Christina Rose 

Demoss, Mark Dewayne 

Demunbrun, Charlotte Ellen 
143 

Demunbrun, Murphy Moran 


ies 
Demunbrun, Twyla Dee 372 
Denham, Mark Edward 
Denham, Wilma Kay 
Denham, Wilma L. 
Dening, Joan Mills 
Denison, Eldon Bryan 
Denk, Thomas Joseph 259, 268 
Denney, Melinda Jane 
Denney, Patricia A. Amos 
Dennis, Dianna 372 
Dennis, Elizabeth Annette 
Dennis, Laura Joan 
Dennis, Linda C. Willis 
Dennison, James B. 
Dennison, Kenneth Joseph 
Dennison, Luke 100 
Dennison, Marcia Doyle 
Dennison, Paul Damon 
Dennison, Thomas Leo 359 
Dennison, Vesta R. Jaggers 
Denny, Marjorie D. Vanover 
Denny, Wallace M. 
Dent, Alfred Thomas 314, 372 
Dental hygiene department 
head 167 
Dental Hygienists 
Association 272 
Denton, Betty Harper 
Denton, Richard Clark 
Deom, Mark Anthony 
Deom, Paul 261, 266, 282 
DePaul’s, St. Vincent 10 
Depp, Diane R. 204, 207, 209 
Depp, Shauna Elaine Pace 
Deputy, Amy 80 
Depuy, Erick Rafael 
Depuy, Margarita C. 
Derby 112-113 
Dermody, William Alan 
Derringer, Diana Childress 
Derue, Kelly Paige 372 
Deruzzo, Mark David 189 
Despain, James L. 
Despain, Joseph Young 
Detherage, Sara Louise 
Detmer, Carol Michler 
Detring, Brian Scott 314, 349 
Detring, Diana Kay 


Devasher, Sindy Sue 

Development director 129, 
140 

Dever, Mona Lyn 244 

Devian behavior class 166-167 

Devilbiss, Estrada D. 

DeVincenzo, Tina Marie 42 

Devine, Jane Lynn 

Devine, Vernell T. Stanford 

Devine, William Doug 311 

Devore, Doris H. 

Devore, Gayle Barrett 

Devore, Jerry Marshall 

DeVos, Elisa 60 

Devries, John Gary 

Dewaele, Linda D. Siersma 

Dewald, Dave Joseph 

Dewald, Gregory Joseph 

Dewberry, Susan Lynn 

Dewees, Charles Ray Jr. 

Deweese, Barry J. 359 

Deweese, Dewey Allen 

Deweese, Douglas Clark 

Deweese, Sandy Boone 

Deweese, Sherrie Rae 242, 372 

Dewilde, Judi Carol 268, 359 

Dewitt, James Edward 

Dias, Monica Louise 259, 372 

Diaz, Marta Maria 

Diaz-Cruz, Rebekah Lynne 

Diazcruz, Pablo Julio 

Dibella, Edward Engel 152, 153 

Dibella, Jo Williston 

Dibernardo, John A. III 

Dick, Doris Elaine Hilton 

Dick, John Bradley 

Dick, Steven J. 257, 274 

Dicken, David B. 

Dicken, Eric Lee 

Dickens, Charles 66 

Dickens, Eula Witham 

Dickens, Rebecca Ann R 

Dickens, Rhonda Carole 

Dickerson, Danna Michelle 
372 

Dickerson, Deborah K. Heady 

Dickerson, James D. Jr. 

Dickerson, Jeffrey Eric 287, 359 

Dickerson, Marie Lynne 372 

Dickey, David Jackson 

Dickinson, E. Brents 

Dickinson, Katie Jo 323 

Dickinson, Laura Diane 

Dickinson, Temple 

Dickman, Jennifer Kirsten 372 

Dicks, Steve Jeffries 

Dickson, James Michael 

Dickson, Marie B. Powell 

Dickson, Sharon Lee Hunton 
323 

Diddle Dormi 178, 202, 203 

Diddle, Ed 115, 116, 200, 203 

Diddle-free registration 138- 
139 


3 
Dieball, Scott Alan 
Diemer, Debora Jo 
Dieterich, Charles David 
Dieterich, Karen Jean 
Dieterle, Jennie Ann 225 
Dildy, Kevin 196, 201, 349 
Dilgard, Lynda Dawn 
Dillander, Thomas Griffin 
Dillard, Cindy Ann 
Dillard, Denver Michael 
Dillard, Diane Marie 
Dillard, Hugh Robert Jr. 
Dillard, Linda Kelly 
Dillard, Linda Sue 
Dillard, Michelle Lynn 302 
Dillard, Sharon Kay 323 
Dille, Bobbie L. Boyles 
Dilley, David Brian 210, 359 
Dilliha, Gary Lynn 372 
Dilliha, Steven G. 359 
Dillingham, Cheryl Adams 
Dillingham, James C. 
Dillon, Edward Lee 
Dillon, Terri Leigh 323 
Dingus, Carolyn Sue 323 
Dinsmore, Daniel Herbert 
Disilvestro, Christopher J. 
Displaced Homemakers 
Project 154 
Ditto, Robert Allen 
Dinwiddie, Carol J. Hensley 
Dipietro, Linda G. Lawalin 
Dipietro, Michael 
Disilvestro, Christopher J. 
Distributive Education Clubs 
of America 292-293 
Dix, Jeffrey Scott 
Dixie Line 17, 74 
Dixon, Charles Richard Jr. 
Dixon, Elisabeth Ann 
Dixon, Gardner Lewis 
Dixon, Lynne Renee 
Dixon, Michael Stephen 
Dixon, Millie Jean 
Dixon, Thomas G. 
Do, Chau-oanh Thi 297, 323 
Doane, Paula B. 359 
Dobbins, Wesley Morgan 312 
Dobbs, Jay Kevin 
Dobbs, Joanna 349 
Dobbs, Michael AHen 
Dobson, Harold Lee 
Dockemeyer, Chad Orson 309 
Dockemeyer, James Louis Jr. 
309 
Dockery, Darryl! Dewayne 
Dockery, Janice Lynn 10, 242 
Doctor, 146-149 
Dodd, Dolores Vazquez 
Dodd, Lisa Denise 
Dodds, Kim Burgess 
Dodds, Larry Glen 
Dodds, Mark Anthony 
Dodge, Allen Curtis 
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Dodge, Olga I. 
Dodson, Barbara 107 
Dodson, Caprice L. Stacker 
Dodson, Cary Thomas 23, 265, 
372 
Dodson, Jane Brown 
Dodson, Larry Donald 
Dodson, Mark 107 
Dodson, Michael Drake Jr. 
Dodson, Shonna Lynn 264, 349 
Dodson, Tammi J. 
Doerr, Brenda Lee 
Dokupil, Stanley Roy 
Dolan, Rebecca Ann 323 
Doleman, Michael J. 
Dolinger, Aleta Dawn 306, 323 
Domalewski, Diane Marie 
Doman, Thompson Neil 269 
Donahue, Donna K. 
Donahue, John Joseph 
Donahue, Terri Sue 
Donaldson, David Crawford 
Donaldson, Desiree Doreen 
Donaldson, Kathleen R. Fink 
Donaldson, Patrick James 
Donaldson, Robert Dawson 
Donaldson, Ronald Bruce 
Donlon, Mary P. R. 
Donnelly, Berry Michael 
Donnelly, Boots 188 
Donnelly, Cheryl Lea 
Donnelly, Denise Claire 
Donnelly, Hermance Garde 
Donnelly, John Edward 
Dono, Linda Louise 259, 262, 
349 
Donovan, Herman L. 114 
Donovan, John Michael 
Donovan, William Joel 
Dooley, Phenn 310, 372 
Dooley, Robert Christopher 
315 
Doolin, Elinor Brown 
Dorenfest, Lisa Ann 372 
Dorman, Ed Smith 
Dorms vs. apartments 18-21 
Dorr, Dawn Rosemary 
Dorr, Gale Brooks 
Dorris, Dennis Alan 265 
Dorris, Jason Lynn 
Dorris, Tony Randall 
Dorroh, Marla Jarvis 323 
Dorroh, Patrick Wayne 
Dorsey, Allison Powell 
Dorich, Terri Jo 
Dorth, Mark Wayne 
Dorton, Russell K. 
Dossett, Angela Sue 323 
Dossey, William Allen 
Dotson, Besse N. Grissom 
Dotson, Pamela Sue 
Dotson, Sheila Kay 
Double duty 355 
Dougherty, Dennis Payton 
Doughty, Randall Dale 
Douglas, Johnny Wayne 
Douglas, Lois Myatt 
Douglas, Mary M. Clark 
Douglas, Michael Newton 359 
Douglas, Philip Arthur 
Douglas, Sandra Lee 305, 349 
Douglass, Caroline 
Doukpolagha, Miedide R. 359 
Douthitt, James Michael 
Dove, Joanna Kay 
Dove, Robert N. 
Dowden, Bobbie Eleanor 
Dowell, Jerry Stephen 
Dowell, Michael K. 
Dowell, Tammabra Lynn 372 
Dowlen, Johnsie Rachelle 372 
Downey, Claudia A. Gordon 
Downey, Erika Pollaro 
Downey, Martha G. Cordon 
Downey, Shirley Ann 
Downing, David John 
Downing, Dero 82, 116, 211 
Downing, Elizabeth Yarnell 
Downing, Jacqueline D. 
Downing, Julie Dee 349 
Downing, Linda Marie 
Downing, Lisa Ann 303, 323, 
367 
Downing, Lori Lynn 360, 367 
Downing, Marla Faith 
Downs, David Barton 295 
Downs, Karen Marie 372 
Doyel, Danita Lynn 372 
Doyel, Terri Lou 
Doyle, Edith E. 
Doyle, Joseph Edward 
Coyle, Lester Ray Jr. 
Doyle, Thomas Graham 189 
Doyle, Todd Harris 
Draft registration 26 
Dragoo, Joe B. 
Dragoo, Susan H. : 
Drain, Ellen Joy 323 
Drake, Danny Marshall 372 
Drake, Deanna Sue 
Drake, Gary Benjamin 372 
Drake, Howard Dennis 
Drake, Jeffrey Neal 349 
Drake, Kathy Ann 
Drake, Michael Paul 
Drake, Pamela Lynn 
Drake, Paula Lee 
Drake, Suzanne McCormick 
Drake, William Brian 
Drama organizations 256-257 
Drane, Brian Coleman 
Draper, Cindi Lee 
Draper, George Mark 
Draper, Michael Brent 
Draper, Stephen Michael 
Dreier, Kathy Ann 274 
Drennan, John Risk 
Drescher, David 292 
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Drescher, Maryruth 

Drew, Carlena J. M. 

Drewlinger, Andy Wayne 259, 
277,372 

Drexler, Glenn Earl 360 

Driggers, Robert E. 

Driskell, Lynn Marie 

Driskill, Mark Arnold 

Driver, Carol Lynn 324 

Driver, James Barron 324 

Driver, Nancy Dawn 

Driver, Penelope Carlene 

Drombosky, John Charles 324 

Druen, Barbara J. Shelton 

Druen, Chester Lee 

Druen, Rhonda Kay 

Druen, Veronica Gayle 

Drummond, Richard Elbert 

Drury, Pamela Jo Farmer 324 

Dry, Dan 258 

Duarte, Jose Napoleon 26 

Duberry, Nancy Ann 

Dubinick, Robert Thomas 

Duchenois, Shannon Jo 270, 
324 

Duckett, Cynthia Kay 349 

Duckett, Mark Alan 

Duckett, Nathan Todd 102, 360 

Duckett, Roberta Rifenburg 

Duckworth, Johnny E. 

Duda, David P. 

Dudley, Deborah Elaine 324 

Dudley, Richard Vernon 

Dufault, Kris Ann 

Duff, Charles Daniel 

Duff, John Harold 

Duff, Lou Ann 

Duffy, Ellen eit 

Dugan, Brenda Wells 

Dugan, Connie Kay 360 

Dugan, Joan Marie 

Dugas, William Bruce 

Dugger, Darell Bruce 

Dugger, Gary Dennis 

Duggin, Jerry Bradshaw 

Dube, Gary Spencer 

Duke Invitational 225 

Duke, Michelle Renee 349 

Dukes, Freda Wells 

Dukes, Georgia Nell 

Dukes, Jack E. , 

Dukes, Steven Perry 

Dukes, Suzanne Buchanon 

Dumit, Diego 350 

Dummer, Kimberly Jo 

Dunagan, Joyce L. C. 

Dunaway, Bonnie Muscar 

Dunbar, Juanita M. 

Dunbar, Sheila Gay 302 

Duncan, David Coleman 

Duncan, David S. Montgomery 

Duncan, Doris Jean 

Duncan, Fred M. 

Duncan, James Todd 

Duncan, Kimberlee Ann 287, 
360 

Duncan, Medena C. 

Duncan, Sharon Yvonne 372 

Duncan, Terri Lynn 304, 324 

Duncan, Timothy Lee 372 

Duncan, Timothy Ray 

to aoe and Dragons 150 

Dunham, James David 372 

Dunham, William Robert 

Dunklin, William Samuel 

Dunlap, Antony O. 

Dunlap, Felicia Gail 

Dunlap, Wendy Suzanne 305 

Dunleavy, Steven Glen 324 

Dunn, Anna Sue 

Dunn, Barbara Jane 259 

Dunn, Cathy Dewayne 

Dunn, David 169 

Dunn, Esther Lou 

Dunn, Freddy 181 

Dunn, Gregory David 

Dunn, Joyce Bales 

Dunn, Keena Joye 268, 350 

Dunn, Leisha Rose 

Dunn, Leslie C. Calloway 

Dunn, Mark Duane 

Dunn, Mary Hautie 

Dunn, Nancy Becker 

Dunn, Ronald 189 

Dunn, Stephen Corey 295, 310 

Dundy, Tandy Lynn 

Dunsmore, John Michael 348 

Dunston, Edward M. 

Dupin, Robynn Lynn 350 

Durall, Lisa Joy 258 

Durall, Pamela Soderlirig 

Durall, Ray Lawrence 

Duran, Carlos Enrique 

Duraney, Carolyn Lee 

Durbin, Dorothy Eachman 

Durbin, John Adrian 

Durbin, Judith E. Fulkerson 
324 

Durbin, Kathleen Ann 

Durbin, Patricia June 278 

Durfee, Susan D. 

Durham, Charles Wesley 

Durham, Joanell 

Durham, Jeffrey Lea 23, 265 

Durham, Jerry Russell Jr. 

Durham, Kim Denise 350 

Durham, Melody Marie 274-275, 
324 

Durham, Michael Neal 

Durham, Pamela Jo 350 

Durham, Stacy Dean 360 

Durrett, Debra Sue 372 

Durrett, Rodney Alan 288, 350 

Duru, Ayse Emel 350 

Dutton, Debra Lee 

Duvall, Anna Marie 372 

Duvall, Barry Dale 251, 255, 
324 


Duvall, Billy F. 

Duvall, Darrell Curtis 
Duvall, Freddy Thomas 
Duvall, Gregory William 
Duvall, Lorie Watkins 372 
Duvall, Marsha Faye 
Duvall, Sara Ann 

Duvall, Sonja Jo 

Duvall, Steven Monroe 
Duvall, Suevetta Marie 372 
Duvall, Vanda Lea 

Duvall, Wanda Sue Winn 
Dwyer, Gary Wayne 
Dwyer, Patricia Ann 350 
Dyche, LS ory Williams 
Dycas, Richard C. 

Dycus, William Jeffrey 
Dye, Barry P. 

Dye, Karen Douglas 

Dye, Lisa Pearson 

Dye, Timothy Lee 

Dyer, Beth Eloise 304 
Dyer, Cynthia Lavon 258, 324 
Dyer, Leah J. 

Dyer, Michael Lanny 
Dyer, Patrick Eugene 
Dyer, Sandra Renee Burris 
Dyer, Susan L. Butler 
Dykes, Gary Wayne 268 
Dymowski, Harold Dean 324 
Dyrsen, Sharon E. Buchanon 


Eade, Richard Mark 

Eade, Thomas J. 

Eadens, Jeffrey D. 311,372 

Eades, Caroline Sue 372 

Eagles, Gil 77 

Eakin, Wesley F. 

Eakins, Sondra Ann 

Ealy, Cindy Renee 

Eans, Bridget Anne 

Earls, William Randal 310, 324 

Early, Marjorie Lane 372 

Early, Robin Denise 243 

Early, Roy Dennis 

Easley, William Timothy 

Eason, Phil Francis 

Eason, Thomas F. III 

East, Elaine Coleman 

East, Kevin Lee 

East, Nancy Kaye 

East, Vickie Ann 350 

Easterling, Cynthia Lee 304 

Easterling, Mary Greene 

Eastham, Beverly Yvonne 

Eastham, Gregory pyan 

Eastham, Jeffrey Lyle 

Eastin, Joy Beth Siria 

Easton, Gina Kaye 

Eastridge, Judith Ann Moss 

Eatherly, Anthony Jay 182, 189 

Eaves, Janice A. Pruden 

Ebbert, Jamie Williams 

Ebelhard, Timothy Lee 288, 
324 

Eberhard, Christopher W. 350 

Eberhard, Danna Michelle 259, 
300, 306, 372 

Ellen, Robert Jennings 360 

Eckardt, Timothy Alan 360 

Ecker, Lori C. 

Eckerle, Sandra Lee 

Eckert, Timothy C. 234, 286, 
287 

Eckler, Stephen Brian 240 

Ecton, Ginger Logan 

Edds, Gayle Ann 

Eddy, James Allen 

Eddy and Lily 69 

Eden, D. Uvohn 

Eden, Darrell Glenn 

Eden, Teresa Benson 

Edens Mac 387 

Edens, Ronald Eugene 313, 372 

Edgar, Bobbi Jo 350 

Edge, Carolyn Ann 372 

Edging, Robert Alan 311, 350 

Edinger, Eva L. S. 

Edison, Gary Ovell 372 

Edison, Letha Carol 

Edler, David Morgan 

Edlin, Jennifer Marie 

Edmonds, Dametta Joann 372 

Edmonds, Kevin Marshall 

Edmonds, Mel Torme 

Edmondson, Joyce Marie 

Edmondson, Karen Lee 

Edmondson, Mark Samuel 

Edmunds, Gregory Bruce 42 

Edmunds, Janie Ruth 291, 372 

Edney, Janet Lee 36, 372 

Edrington, Debbie Ann 232, 
350 


Edrington, Pamela Kay 350 
Education dean 156 
Educational leadership 
department head 157 
Educational services division 
head 157 
Educational television 152 
Edwards, Amy Joe 273, 350 
Edwards, Angie L. Shepard 
Edwards, Beverly Jo Bioyd 
Edwards, Bill 201 
Edwards, Billy Tyler Jr. 189, 
312 
Edwards, Bobby Ray 
Edwards, Christopher 
Edwards, Dale Preston 
Edwards, David Randall 
Edwards, Deborrah Perkins 
Edwards, Edith Branstetter 


Edwards, Eric E. 159, 274, 372 

Edwards, Gloria Ann 250, 350 

Edwards, Jeffrey Smith 

Edwards, Jennie Willoughby 

Edwards, John Mark 373 

Edwards, Kenneth Ray 

Edwards, Lacy Kay 

Edwards, Leandra 

Edwards, Lisa Kay Wilson 

Edwards, Madeleine Grace 

Edwards, Mark Stephen 

Edwards, Pamela Jean 

Edwards, Peter James 213 

Edwards, Raymond Lynn 

Edwards, Richard Harold 

Edwards, Robert High 

Edwards, Roger Shawn 

Edwards, Tammy Lynette 

Eggleton, Freida Kaufman 

Ehlers, Michael Wayne 

Ehnle, Raymond Louie 

Ehresmen, Cindy Lou 

Ehresman, Linda Lou 

Ehresman, Norman 157 

Ehresman, Velma Sue Coon 

Ehringer, Cynthia Anne 

Ehrlich, Judy Ann Heather 

Eicher, Vickie Delilah 

Eidson, Terry Lynn 

Eisenbeis, Cynthia Kay 275, 
324 

Eisenbraun, Michael Thomas 

Eison, Diane M. Collins 

Ekman, Robin Lynn 268, 350 

El Salvador 26 

El-Moghrabi, Mohamad Zaki 

El-Moghrabi, Ziadnader 

El-Taher, Majdi Asim 250 

Elbon, Daniel Jay 

Elder, Benjamin Robert 

Elder, Diane Lynn 

Elder, Glen Joseph 

Elder, Janice Dowell 

Elder, Spencer Lee 

Elder, Teresa Marie 

Elder, Trisha Sue 302 

Elder, Victoria Therese 118, 
248 

Eldridge, Darell Dean 

Eldridge, Joy Beth 350 

Eldridge, Judy L. Walter 

dridge, Rodney Todd 

lection 22-25 

lectrically inclined 356-357 

leson, Suzanne Morehead 

levator 115 

ey, Sherry L. Meadors 

Ifin magic 364 

lkin, Janice Marie West 

Ikins, Kelly Ann 324 

kins, Lisa Kay 

Ikins, Shirley McNeil 

ller, Tabetha Ann 

llery, Charles A. Gaines 

liott, Alisa Lou 360 

lliott, Bruce Edwin 

lliott, Cheryl Dean 

lliott, Clinton J. 

liott, David Charles 

Elliott, Dwayne Neal 324 

Elliott, Gary M. 

Elliott, Ida E. Badger 

Elliott, Kathi Diane 324 

Elliott, Larry 271 

Elliott, Martha Forte 

Elliott, Mary E. Mattingly 

Elliott, Michael E. Frank 360 

Elliott, Ronald Eugene 373 

Elliott, Sabrina Kaye 

Elliott, Theresa Powers 

Elliott, Tommy Lynn 

Elliott, Vera Gail 

Ellis, Chad Wayne 257 

Ellis, Donald 

Ellis, Ernest Lee 308 

Ellis, Gary Dale 373 

Ellis, James Grant 373 

Ellis, Janet Annette 

Ellis, Joyce Coulter 

Ellis, Karen Lynn 

Ellis, Kenneth Leon 199, 201 

Ellis, Kimberly Ann 

Ellis, Kimberly Y. 

Ellis, Lisa Gail 

Ellis, Mark Eugene 

Ellis, Michaele D. C. 

Ellis, Patty A. Glasscock 

Ellis, Richard H. 

Ellis, Shannon Lynne 

Ellis, Thomas Michael 

Ellis, Troy Allan 

Ellis, William Scott 324 

Ellison, Mark Edward 

Elmoghrabi, Ziad Nader 360 

Elmore, Gary Keith 

Elmore, Linda Carol 

Elmore, Mary Jane 

Elmore, Ronnie L. 

Elmore, Sandra Faye 

Elmore, Sheila Gail 

Elms, Laurel L. 241 

Elrod, Pamela Jean 290, 291, 
324 
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Elvers, Daniel Brian 

Elward, Patricia Ann 

Elwert, Todd Stuart 

Ely, Albert Wilson 

Ely, Janice Primel 

Elzy, David Scott 

Emberton, Francine Neil 373 
Emberton, James Luther 
Emberton, Mike D. 
Emberton, Sheila Sherfey 324 
Emberton, Thomas Dale Jr. 315 
Emberton, Tom 129 

Embery, Judith Phillips 
Embree, Danny Ray 189, 193 
Embry, Carolyn S. Souders 


Embry, Darlene Swift 

Embry, Deana Joann 

Embry, Joseph Lee 

Embry, Kathy 360 

Embry, Kevin Dale 324 

Embry, Kevin Ray 

Embry, Larry C. 

Embry, Larry Huston 

Embry, Leslie G. 

Embry, Linda K. 350 

Embry, Mary C. Hill 

Embry, Regina 360 

Embry, Richard Elmer 

Embry, Roberta 

Embry, Sharon Diane 

Embry, Sherry Louise 360 

Emerson, Janet Tucker 

Emerson, Joy Beth McLean 

Emery, Stephen Charles 

Emig, Douglas Richard 313 

Emington, Robin Robertson 

Emmick, Jamie Rhea 324 

Emmick, Lisa Gaye 324 

Emmons, Teresa 

Enderle, Rodolfo Ramon 

Engel, Anthony Todd 258, 324 

Engineering technology 
epartment head 171 

England, Beverly Ann 324 

England, Cheri Joy 373 

England, Jane Beth 350 

England, Lynn Douglas 360 

England, Pamela Jean 120 

England, Patricia Kaye 

England, Sandra Bircher 

England, Timmy 

Englebright, Curtis 157 

Englebright, Jill Ann 360 

English department head 162 

English hotline 163 

English organizations 280-281 

English, Henry Todd 

English, John Dwayne 

English, Karen Sue 

English, Pamela Kaye 305, 324 

English, Steven Bryant 

Ennis, Beverly C. 

Ennis, Phyllis Jane 

Ennis, Tom Patrick 

Enright, Brian Edward 

Enright, Georgia L. Smith 

Entertainment 86-87 

Environmental Technology 

Club 248 

Epison, Marilyn Kaye 350 

Epley, Donald Wayne 

Epley, Harold Franklin 

Epley, Julie Lynn 

Epley, Leonard Ray 

Epley, Michael Ray 

Epley, Ronnie Keith 

Epley, Sondra Carol 360, 258, 

286 


Equestrian organizations 250- 


Erbacher, Jean A. 

Erich, Claudia Sue 312 

Erich, Stephen Christopher 

Erickson, Dave J. 324 

Erie, David Robert 189, 235 

Erwin, Elizabeth Carolyn 

Erwin, Frank David 

Erwin, Jane Frances 

Erwin, Mark Leslie 

Erwin, Ray W. 

Erwin, Sharon G. 

Erwin, Sherrie Kay 

EsFandi, Rezvan 

Eshback, Susan Joy 

Eskridge, Bettye L. Irving 

Eskridge, Cynthia Leigh 360 

Eskridge, Nancy Louise 324, 
77 


Eskridge, Rita Geary 324 
Eskridge, Soretta Lynne 350 
Espey, Mary M. 37 
Esselstyn, Linda Malone 303 
Estep, William David 
Esters, George Edward Jr. 
Esters, Oral Fay 

Estes, Anita Pearl 

Estes, Cathy Lynn 

Estes, Charles Michael 324 
Estes, Deborah Jo 

Estes, Jeffery Bert 308 

Estes, Joe Clifton 350, 308 
Estes, Karen 

Estes, Marjorie Lee 350 
Estes, Marla F. Tharp 

Estes, Paul Kenneth 373 
Estes, Richard Lynn 360 
Estes, Ricky Eugene 350 
Eta Sigma Gamma 272 
Etter, Elaine Marie 258 
Etterman, Scott Edmund 
Eubank, Lori Dawn 
Eubank, Sherree Melhiser 
Eubank, William Michael 
Eubanks, Mitchell Wade 118 
Evans, Andrea Fay 

Evans, Carobeth 

Evans, Carol Beth 373 
Evans, Charlene E. Hoover 
Evans, Charles David 
Evans, Cornelia L. 

Evans, David Lewis 

Evans, David Litton 

Evans, Donald Bryant 201, 324 
Evans, Donald E. 

Evans, Donald Gene 189, 52 
Evans, Donald Ray 324, 315 
Evans, Elizabeth Ann 
Evans, J. David 142 

Evans, Jon Andrew 

Evans, Kate Powell 

Evans, Kerry Ann 324, 275 
Evans, Linda Sue 

Evans, Lisa Tipton 


Evans, Marilyn Faye 350 

Evans, Marilyn Jean 

Evans, Michael Denny 

Evans, Paula Joan 

Evans, Phillip Wayne Jr. 189 

Evans, R. Anne Williams 

Evans, Robert Michael 315 

Evans, Robert Stuart 

Evans, Stacy Lea 

Evans, Timothy Dale 373 

Evenson, Paul Odell 

Everett, Carol A. Daugherty 
360 

Everett, Michael David 248, 


Everley, Aletha Karen 373 

Everly, Janet Celeste 

Eversole, Lisa Kay 

Everson, Nan Lowe 324 

Everts, Marvin Glen 

Ewalt, Tamala Jean 373 

Ewer, John Allen 

Ewing, J. R. 26, 86 

Ewing, John William Jr. 

Ewing, Peter Liberton 

Ewings, Donna Fay 

Expectations vs. 
appropriations 140 

Exposition center director 170 

Extended campus programs, 
public service and 
continuing education dean 
153 


Ezell, Catherine Anne 

Ezell, Glenda Rittenberry 
Ezell, James Jeffery 

Ezell, Katherine Anne 360, 272 
Ezell, Susan Carroll 324, 326 


Fabel, Bradley Scott 

Fackler, Joseph Brent 

Faenza, Matteo 

Fagan, Francis 360 

Fahey, Linda Lee 

Fain, Michael Rex 250, 308 

Faine, Elaine Lavon Larson 

Faine, John 167 

Fairchild, Katherine Marie 

Fairchild, Teresa Lynn 291, 324 

Fairleigh, David Edward 199, 
314 

Fairleigh, Joseph Lee 

Faison, William Tyrone 

Faith, Laura Hubbardd 

Faith, Mark Gregory 253 

Faith, Robin Diane 

Faith, Susan Driskill 

Fajardo, Rose Ellen 360 

Faler, Michael P. 

Falkenburg, Kimetha S. 

Fall out 368-369 

Faller, Andrew Charles 240 

Fallin, Sarah Jane 

Falwell, Colleen Howard 269, 
324 

Falwell, James Reuben 269 

Falwell, Jerry 26 

Fame 80 

Fancher, Suzanne Bealmear 

Fane, William Herbert IV 

Fard, Parviz Ghaderi 

Fargen, Monica Loretta 

Fariss, Sandra S. Click 

Farley, Clarkie 

Farley, Diana Fox 

Farley, Lee Ann Frost 

Farley, Richard 215 

Farley, Richard S. 360 

Farley, Sara Lynn 

Farley, Tamara Michele 

Farley, Timothy Ray 

Farmer, Anna Rorina 

Farmer, Eula Marcella 246, 360 

Farmer, Judith Lynn 

Farmer, Julie Anne 

Farmer, Laura Rae 241 

Farmer, Lydida Brooks 

Farmer, Raymond Ellis 184, 
185, 189 

Farmer, Tamara Lyn 

Farmer, Thomas Charles 286, 
324 

Farmer, Timothy Joel 

Farnsley, Judith Stamps 

Farr, Scott Allen 373 

Farrar, Douglas Dale 

Farrar, Kerry Dane 201 

Farrington, Charmaine C. 214 

Farris, Martha E. 

Farris, Rothel Keith 

Farris, Sherley Ann H. 

Farris, William Joseph 

Fashion 56-61 

Fashion Inc. 275 

Fath, Douglas Jay 

Fath, Timothy Lee 42, 86 

Fathbruckner, Mary S. 

Fatheddin, Bahman 324 

Fatheddin, M. Abbasneja 373 

Faulconer, Christine Diane 
302, 306, 324 

Faulkner, Robin Lee 324 

Faulkner, Thomas Wesley 

Fay, Jeanne Marie 360 

Feagin, Timothy Shawn 

Feather, Terry Turner 

Federation of International 
Gymnastics 215 

Feelings 70 

Feeney, Michael Keith 

Feeny, Michael Francis 360 
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Feese, Norman L. 

Feese, Randell Lee 278, 279 

Feese, Teresa Ann 76 

Fehring, Susan McClung 

Feibes, Erica Marie 276 

Feibes, Marie 

Feintuch, Betty Lynn 

Feintuch, Maxene Y. 

Feix, James 178, 180, 181, 182-9, 
192, 226, 268, 315 

Feix, Jeffrey McCoy 189 

Feldhaus, Donna Maria 373 

Feldpausch, Michael Thomas 

Felkins, Michael Joe 

Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes 54, 209, 268 

Feltner, Diana Lorraine 

Felts, Archibald 135 

Felts, Lavonna Lynn 

Felty, Connie Renee 291, 324 

Felty, Sea H. 

Fencing Club 240 

Fenn, Sebrina Rene 302 

Fentress, Hellen Buhal 

Fentress, Kathleen C. R. 

Fentress, Ralph David 

Fentress, Tracy Ann 373 

Fenwick, Dawn Michelle 360 

Ferguson, Donna Lynn 

Ferguson, Gary Lee 

Ferguson, Jacqueline 303, 360 

Ferguson, Jay Myron 

Ferguson, Judith Hunt 

Ferguson, Kim Rabold 

Ferguson, Lucinda J. Perdue 

Ferguson, Melody Sue 

Ferguson, Sherry Mcpeek 

Ferguson, Stephanie Libbon 

Ferguson, Tony Pritchard 

Fernandez, Angie Marie 245 

Fernandez, Diana Mills 

Fernandez, Freddy Anmtonio 

Fernandez, Rudy Maximind 

Ferrell, Gene Lawrence 

Ferri, George F. 

Ferris, Marilyn Sue 

Ferro, Ricardo 258 

Ferry, Larry Eugene 

Fest, Joan Mary 373 

Fetter, Melinda Anne 

Fible, Kyle Dean 

Fichter, Alice Ann 360 

Fichuo, Sendy F. 

Field, Beverly Gaye 

Field, Cheryl Ann 

Field, Matthew Benjamin 

Field services director 158 

Field, Sharon Gale 

Fielder, Sherry Miller 277,375 

Fielder, Tracey C. 373 

Fields, Brenda Faye 

Fields, Carl Timothy 

Fields, Gregory David 309, 360 

Fields, Joseph R. 

Fields, Julia Ann 

Fields, Kevin Eugene 350 

Fields, Laura Lynn 280, 281, 
324 


Fields, Paul Bryan 

Fields, Tina Louise 350 

Fiese, Martha Ann L. 

Fife, Barbara Zoe 

Fife, Sonya Lea 350 

Fife, Tracy Sue 

Fifty-four hour rule 136-137 

Filip, Carl Stephen 248, 249 

Fillman, Jay Dean 

Fillman, Jolene Mary 350 

Financial aid 136-137 

Financial aid director 137 

Finch, Richard 107 

Finch, Teresa 107 

Fine Arts Festival 82-83 

Fink, Roxanne Arlene 350 

Finkbeiner, Billy Dewayne 

Finlay, Linda Singleton 

Finley, Bobbie Gentry 

Finley, Jerry Thomas 

Finley, Larry 176 

Finley, Lisa Renea 

Finley, Rita Jo 

Finley, Ronald William 213 

Finn, Danny Ray 

Finn, Mary Ann 

Finnegan, Kevin James 

Finnell, Christopher John 375 

Finneseth, Beverly Coyle 

Fint, Donna Ann 

Firat, Mehmet Ulku 

Fire escape 31 

Fire safety class 168-169 

Firestone Country Club 224 

Firkins, Barbara Lynne 3, 4, 
352 

Firquin, Rhonda Lynn 350 

First week 14-17 

Fischer, Brian Lawrence 

Fischer, Cary Allen 

Fischer, Cynthia Battles 350 

Fischer, Cynthia C. 360 

Fischer, Darla Litherland 

Fischer, Denise Diane 304 

Fischer, Joseph William 268, 
375 


Fischer, Robert Scott 
Fischer, Susan Elizabeth 303 
Fish, Paul Timothy 324 
Fishback, Mary Taylor 
Fishback, Ronald Aaron 189 
Fishburn, Ann 107 
Fishburn, Robbin Nelson 
Fisher, Barbara Ann 

Fisher, Bonita Freeman 
Fisher, Elizabeth Irene 
Fisher, Hildred 

Fisher, Karen D. Rubing 
Fisher, Leeann N. 

Fisher, Mark Houston 


Fisher, Robyn Celeste 

Fisher, Roxanne Marie 360 

Fit by eight 276 

Fitch, Charles Raymond 

Fitch, Stuart Theodore 360 

Fitts, Steve 

Fitzpatrick, Roger P. 

Flaherty, Brian F. 360 

Flaherty, Chris Brian 361 

Flaherty, Kenneth J. Jr. 

Flaherty, Mary Patricia 119 

Flaherty, Timothy Alan 

Flanagan, William Richard 

Flanary, Kathi Jo 

Flanders, Danny Leigh 

Flash Biscuit and the Ritual 
Elite 43 

Flatt, Pamela K. Coffey 

Flavell, John Stephen 

Flechler, Gayle Gardner 

Fleenor, Maura Ann 304 

Fleenor, Trudy 

Fleming, Barry Keith 

Fleming, Brian Charles 176, 
177 

Fleming, Daniel Grant 

Fleming, Darrell Wayne 

Fleming, Gary Lynn 361 

Fleming, Jacqueline A. R. 

Fleming, Kelley Ann 375 

Fleming, Leonard Paul 

eming, Linda Jo 

eming, Patricia Diane 

lener, Barbara Hunt 

ener, Boyce Dale II 254 

ener, Timi Kaye 

etcher, Jeffrey Bruce 189 

etcher, Mary A. Morley 

etcher, Mary Renee 295, 307 

letcher, Nancy Renee 

ippin, Demetta Carol 

ippin, Jerry Jr. 186, 189 

ippin, Stephanie Renee 

ock, Susan Pearson 17 

lora, Michael Richard 176 

ora, Stephen Douglas 

ora, Vickie Lynn 

owers, Marjorie Anne 276 

lowers, Ronald W. 

oyd, Corina Kaye 4 

loyd, Donna Sue 350 

loyd, Nioma B. Pendleton 

oyd, Patricia Lou Posey 

oyd, William 167 

Flynn, James 162 

Flynn, Lana Darleen Jones 

FM station 134-135 

Foard, Jane Evelyn 

Fogle, Alex Wade 

Fogle, Brett Allen 243 

Foley, Debbie 234 

Foley, Paula Denise 13, 324 

Foley, Robert Michael 

Foley, Sharon Yvonne 

Folk and intercultural studies 
department head 163 

Follis, John Foster Jr. 

Fones, John Mark 192, 222, 
223, 308, 314 

Food for thought 118 

Food services director 141, 143 

Foot work 341 

Football 182-189 

Football team 188 

Foote, Brian James 259, 274, 
361 

Forbes, Mary Ann 276, 303, 324 

Forbes, Michael Edward 

Forbes, Patricia Wilson 

Forcht, Brenda Eileen 302 

Ford, Elizabeth Ann 

Ford, Ginger Sanders 

Ford, Izora Mercer 

Ford, James Timothy 184, 189 

Ford, John Albert Jr. 

Ford, John Michael 

Ford, Kevin Michael 

Ford, Laura Ann 303 

Ford, Laura Ann 375 

Ford, Perri Lynn 325 

Ford, Rachel Biggerstaff 

Ford, Sharon Louise 

Ford, Sherry Lynn 204, 209, 
361 

Ford, Teresa Faye 

Ford, Thomas Kenton 361 

Foreign languages 
department head 162 

Forensic Society 256 

Forgy, Larry 24, 25, 264 

Formal rush 302 

Forrester, Charles 13, 162 

Forrester, Charles H. 

Forrester, Dorothy E. 

Forshee, Kenneth Wayne 

Forshee, Michael Wayne 

Forsythe, Thomas Lewis 

Fort, Willie Cowherd Jr. 325 

Forte, Bernice 

Fortner, Patricia Jane 

Fortune, Grace Ellen 

Fortune, Jean B. 

Fossee, Philip Normon 

Foster, Brenda Kay Rankin 

Foster, Catherine Ann 

Foster, Donna Lee 350 

Foster, Frances Imogene 

Foster, Gayla Jeanette 1 

Foster, James William 308 

Foster, Kathy Lynn 325 

Foster, Kelly Densil 315 

Foster, Kimberly Dean 

Foster, Larry Winston 

Foster, Linda G. Dickson 

Foster, Linda Peay 

Foster, Nicholas Lee 

Foster, Pamela Whitney 

Foster, Randy Wayne 
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Foster, Sherri Renee 

Foster, Vanon Roger Bell 

Fotouhi, Farshad 

Fotouhi, Nader 

Founder, Vickie Marie 

Fountain Square Players 84 

Fountas, Ann Marie 

Four drawn out years 321 

Fourqurean, Elizabeth Ann 375 

Foushee, Gary Neal 

Fow, Kevin Louis 

Fow, Theresa Ann 375 

Eowble, Robert Curtis 

Fowler, Bonnie Allen 

Fowler, Debra Jean 

Fowler, Gary Olen 

Fowler, James David 

Fowler, Joann Elizabeth 

Fowler, Joyce 

Fowler, Thomas James 37, 375 

Fowler, Timothy Dwayne 308 

Fox, Cynthia Ann 325 

Fox, Janice Randall 

Fox, Kenny 228 

Fox, Laura Lee Holland 

Fox, Linda F. Bridges 

Fox, Lois Cogswell 

Fox, Michael Patrick 258 

Fox, Randy Jewell 

Fox, Sarah Jane 275, 360 

Fox, Sheila Gayle 

Fox, Sherry T. Florence 

Fox, Susan Marie 

Fox, Tammy Leah 375 

Fox, Thomas Joseph 189 

Fox, William Wesle 

Fox, Patricia A. Childers 

Fraebel, Troy Ernest 

Fraebel, William Theodore 

Fraih, Abdullah Mohammed 
S7o) 

Fraley, Pamela Jo 

Fraley, Teresa C. 

Frames, Bradley Clay 

France, Vonnie J. Randolph 

France, William Donald 

Francies, James Everett 375 

Francis, Catherine Lynn 20 

Francis, Coty Clifton 

Francis, Joseph Edward 

Francis, Karen Alice 234, 350 

Francis, Patsy Lee 

Francis, Sue Ann 

Francke, Kevin Aathony 

Francke, Steven Hawkins 

Franconia, Ronald Joseph 

Frank, Edward Forrest 

Frank, Francella 

Franke, John Kevin 350 

Franke, Scott W. 

Franklin, Anna Jo Pickens 

Franklin, Benjamin Jr. 

Franklin, Cathy Lou 

Franklin, Randy 42 

Franklin, Randell Leo 375 

Franklin, Steven Arthur 

Franklin, Teresa A. 361 

Franklin, Terri Leigh 375 

Franklin, Tony Fontaine 

Franklin, Valerie Joan 

Franzell, Elsie J. H. 

Fraser, Ann Blakey 

Frasier, Donna Renee 375 

Frazier, Mary R. Boles 

Fraternities 308-315 

Freadreacea, Nanette Faye 361 

Frederick, Barton Wayne 375 

Frederick, Marcia Jo 

Frederick, Melissa Celeste 

Frederickson, Deborah Anne 
361 

Frederickson, Ernestine M. 

Fredrick, Russell Monroe 

Free, Alice Faye 

Free, Dennis Wayne 

Free Enterprise Fair 76, 264, 
289, 292 ; 

Freedom Hall 290 

Freeland, Allen George 

Freels, Leslie Ann 14, 72, 243, 
284, 285, 325 

Freeman, Barbara J. Johnson 

Freeman, Connie M., Harper 

Freeman, Craig Douglas 189 

Freeman, Garvin Lee 

Freeman, James Edward 

Freeman, James Kenneth 309 

Freeman, Jayne B. 

Freeman, Karen Sue 

Freeman, Linda Sue 292, 361 

Freeman, Sandra Kaye 

Freer, Jane H. Midkiff 

French, Beverly Lynn 

French, Dennis Curtis 

French, Diane Marie 

French, Judith Carol 

French, Margarete Barlow 

French, Melanie Martha 

French, Rebecca Ann 350 

French, Sandra Pitcock 273, 
325 

Freshmen 370-383 

Frew, Nancy Elaine 

Frey, Carmen Della 

Frey, Steven Alan 

Friday, Mathyew Dayvid 

Friday, Penelopy Ayn 375 

Fridy, Will 281 

Friedman, Bruce Jay 68 

Frierson, Karen Mable 

Frierson, Kreda Mai 375 

Fries, Steven James 361 

Frisbee Club 240 

Frisbee, Paul Edward Jr. 

Frisbee, Tim Jay 

Frizzell, Deborah K. 

Frizzell, Mona Gail 325 

Frizzell, Phillip D. 290, 325 


Froedge, Anna Marie 

Froedge, Bobby Dale 

Froedge, Daphne Gayle 

Froedge, Patricia Ann 361 

Froedge, Pauletta Smith 

Froedge, Phyllis D. Smith | 

Froehlich, Emma Shanke 

Frogge, Gary Michael 

Froggett, Janice D. Davis 

Froggett, Micki Weaver 

Frost, Earline Shields 

Frost, Janet Lynn 

Frost, Lee Ann 325 

Frost, Sherri Dawn 325 

Frost, Wanda Gray 

Fruecht, Sheila Lynn 

Frye, Kenneth T. 

Frye, Lori Ann 

Frymire, Bryan George 

Frymire, Thomas Henry 

Fryrear, Joyce A. Donnelly 

Fudge, Felicia Dawn 375 

Fudge, Marsha Dale 

Fudge, Peggy Jane 

Fudge, Sherri Lee 

Fugate, Ann Marie 375 

Fugate, John Edward 

Fugate, Timothy Eugene 

Fulcher, Elizabeth Anne 

Fulcher, Jeffrey Lynn 

Fulcher, Nancy Natvig 

Fulderson, Siegrid 221 

Fulkerson, Albert Mitchel 

Fulkerson, Bruce Allen 

Fulkerson, Charles Duncan 

Fulkerson, David Brice 350 

Fulkerson, Douglas Earl 

Fulkerson, Joseph Craig 361 

Fulkerson, Josephine W. 

Fulkerson, Randy Joe 292, 350 

Fulkerson, Shirley 42 

Fulkerson, Shirley Rose M. 209 

Fulkerson, Siegrid Ann 

Fulkerson, Steve Gerald 

Fulks, Mark Stinson 

Fullen, David Lloyd 268, 325 

Fullenwider, Kyle Rote 

Fuller, Bryan Scott 245 

Fuller, Cynthia Lynn 

Fuller, Jeffrey Allen 

Fuller, Ronnie Lane 

Fuller, Steven Joe 128, 131, 
282, 325 

Fullerton, Robert Kelly 

Fulmer, Joseph 275 

Fulmer, Joseph G. 

Fulner, Melinda Sue 257, 361 

Fulton, Billie A. Whitworth 

Fun and games 150-151 

Funderburk, Ronnal Eugene 

Funk, Jan Johnson 

Funkhouser, Robert Edward 
310 

Fuqua, Albert III 

Fuqua, Donna Michelle 

Fuqua, Kimberly Ann 

Fuqua, Lisa Marie 375 

Fuqua, Shirley 

Furkin, Sharon D. McKinney 

Furlong, Sherry L. Bridges 

Furlow, Vennice A. Webb 

Furman University 
Invitational 224 

Furrow, Anthony Carlton 

Furrow, Carmen Marie 

Fussell, Karen Marie 

Futrell, Betty A. 

Futrell, Kathleen Valeria 269, 
327 

Futrell, Walter 246 

Futrell, Walter L. 

Future Business Leaders of 
America 293 

Future Farmers of America 
108 

Fyock, Barbara Jo 13 


Gabbard, Donna Carol 
Gabbard, Foy Curtis 
Gabbert, Roland Paul 
Gabhart, Cynthia Lee 
Gable, Terre Blair 
Gable, Vickie Lynn 
Gaby, Gregory Leonard 
Gaddie, Myra Sullivan 
Gaddis, John Robert 
Gahafer, Dorothy Ann 
Gaines, Elizabeth Scott 361 
Gaines, Janie Lynn 234, 375 
Gaines, John David 309, 361 
Gaines, Larry David 
Gaio, Osvaldo 327 
Gaiser, Michael Earl 
Gaither, James Jay 70, 80, 162 
Galarraga, Freddy Jose 361 
Galbraith, John Timothy 
Gallagher, Thomas Hannon 
350 
Gallaher, Stephen Neill 245 
Gallas, Charles Gregory 189 
Galloway, Amy L. 261 
Galloway, Nadine 
Galloway, Rita Suzanne 268, 
350 
Gallrein, Elizabeth Faye 
Galusha, Larry Joe 
Galvin, Mark David 259 
Galvis, Jose Joaquin 329 
Gamble, Clarence Edward 
Gamble, Scott 
Gamble, Vivian Alane 


Gamblin, Rocky Earl 327 
Gamma Beta Phi 286 
Gamma Sigma Sigma 248 
Gammettes 307 
Gammill, Patricia Ann 375 
Gann, J. W. 296 
Gann, Robin Leann 361 
Gant, James Howard Jr. 
Gantt, Martha F, Ponder 
Gantz, Linda Kathryn 
Gantz, Michael Emmet 
Garcia, Griselda 375 
Garcia, John A 
Garcia, Jorge Alberto 
Garcia, Jose Alberto 350 
Garcia, Luis Enrique 
Garcia, Roberto Luis 
Gard, Elizabeth Allison 
Garden, Richard Byers 
Gardis, James Warren 313 
Gardner, Carole Johnson 
Gardner, Diana J. Slinker 
Gardner, Donna Lou 
Gardner, Forrest Curt 
Gardner, Jacqueline Rose 
Gardner, James Gant 
Gardner, James Kevin 
Gardner, James Scott 315 
Gardner, Judy Karen 
Gardner, Kim Suzanne 292, 
375 
Gardner, Lawrence Frederick 
Gardner, Mary J. Hodges 
Gardner, Phyllis June 
Gardner, Robert L. 
Gardner, Rose Knight 
Gardner, Sherry Lee 
Gardner, Virgil Dwayne 361 
Garland, Sharon Lynne 204, 
209 
Garland, Wilma Colleen 
Garmon, Connie Lee Garner 
Garmon, Debra S. Young 
Garmon, Jeffrey Steven 
Garmon, Kerry Wayne 
Garmon, Kimberly Elaine 375 
Garmon, Pattikate 327 
Garmon, Robin Scott 
Garmon, William Kenneth 
Garner, Adrian Gerald 
Garner, Alvin E. 
Garner, Beth Ann Johnson 
Garner, James Harold 375 
Garner, Kathy Stover 
Garner, Marlene Sue 
Garner, Mary Edwina 305 
Garner, Ricky Joe 
Garnett, Karen Louise 293, 327 
Garrard, Sharon Layne 
Garrett, Betty Rena 375 
Garrett, Bill 42 
Garrett Cafeteria 
consolidation 143 
Garrett, Craig Crandall 139, 
361 
Garrett, Dale Wayne 
Garrett, Daniel Rea 189 
Garrett, Francis L. 
Garrett, John Raymond 
Garrett, Kenneth Daryl 
Garrett, Kenneth Wayne 
Garrett, Kimble Starr 288 
Garrett, Mary Belle 
Garrett, Michael 
Garrett, Patti Annette 350 
Garrett, Paul 115-116 
Garrett, Philip Andrew 288, 
327 
Garrett, Susan T, Spalding 
Garrett, Teresa Mike 
Garrison, Bill Ray 309, 350 
Garrison, Gary Eugene 
Garrison, Marcus Glenn 
Garrison, Rosemary 
Garrott, Susie Jane 
Garrott, Susie Jane Newton 
Garst, David Garland 
Garst, Joseph Ray 291, 350 
Gartin, Beverly Ann 244 
Gary, Barry Morris 
Gary, Janet Renee 327 
Gary, Marla Ann 256 
Gary, Rebecca Ann 
Gary, Vernon L. 
Gass, Bertram Conrad 
Gass, Terri Michelle 375 
Gast, Linda Kay 
Gates, Robert Arthur 291, 327 
Gatewood, Broderick Cabot 
361 
Gatewood, Lydia Mathews 
Gatewood, Phyllis Elayen 
Gaunce, Patrick Wayne 
Gauthier, Kimberly Lynn 240, 
259 
Gautier, William Howard 
Gawarecki, Francis Edward 
132, 133, 361 
Gay, Angela Aleice 42, 221 
Gay, Charles Wilson 
Gay, Victoria Lynn 220, 221 
Gayheart, Ronald Scott 241 
Gaynor, Gaynel 327 
Gearlds, Mima Denise 
Geary, Daymond Keith 
Geary, Kerry Dean 189 
Geary, Tammy Jarvis 
Gedling, Pamela Sue 
Geeslin, Dorine H. 
Gehr, Blythe A. Fisher 
Gehring, Natalie Jean 375 
Gellersen, Ruth Eileen 
General Service Sorority 248 
General Motors plant 414 
Genet, William Ronald 268 
Gensheimer, James Anthony 
258, 361 
Gensler, Michael Douglas 


Gensler, Phillip Edward 
Gent, Lucy Buchanan 
Gentry, Belinda Dean 
Gentry, Brian Jennings 269 
Gentry, Jacqueline Diane 327 
Gentry, Ralph Scott 
Gentzler, Jan Marie 272, 375 
Geology and geography 
department head 171 
Geology Club 248-249 
George, Mary Kathleen 268 
George, Thomas Anthony 310 
Georgia Invitational 225 
Geralds, Regina Gayle 375 
Gerding, James Michael 
German, Ricky James 
Germany, Martha Ann 303, 327 
Geroy, Kathy Susan 
Gerstle, Amy Elizabeth 
Gerteisen, Shirley Marie 
Gerughty, Jack Ray 286, 287, 
327 
Gesell, Gregory Lynn 
Ghafoori, Dariush 350 
Ghahreman, Vahid 
Gholson, Tracy Ann 361 
Giancola, Joan S. Ryan 
Giancola, Lana C. Bentley 
Gibbons, Cheryl Laine 350 
Gibbons, Roland Lowell 316, 
321, 327 
Gibbs, Laurie Ann 
Gibbs, Margie E. 
Gibbs, Wendy Lee 375 
Gibson, Alan Ray 
Gibson; Charlotte Ray 
Gibson, David Paul 
Gibson, Debra June 
Gibson, Debra Sue 327 
Gibson, Dee 144 
Gibson, Donnie Dale 
Gibson, Georganne 350 
Gibson, Glen Reed 
Gibson, Gregory Allen 269 
Gibson, James Leon 118, 210, 
314, 315, 350 
Gibson, Jennifer Joanne 268, 
269, 375 
Gibson, Kathy Lynn Wells 
Gibson, Kerry Lee 
Gibson, Larry Willard 
Gibson, Lisa Loganna 
Gibson, Lisa Renee 361 
Gibson, Nancy Carlene 327 
Gibson, Robin Lynn 
Gibson, Velvet Kaye 
Gicewicz, Noel Vincent 375 
Gielow, Neva B. 
Gifford, Gerald Dean 
Gifford, Gerald Dean Jr 
Gifford, James Pierce 
Gifford, Randall Rex 213 
Gigi 80 
Gilbert, Carol Cashman 
Gilbert, David William 290, 
327 
Gilbert, Derrick Gene 375 
Gilbert, James Scott 
Gilbert, James Vernie 189 
Gilbert, Joselle Anne 
Gilbert, Kelli Lynn 361 
Gilbert, Kevin Lyn 
Gilbert, Lawrence 189 
Gile, Bonnie Louise 
Gile, Galen Gerald 
Giles, Carmen Denise 
Giles, Corettea Regenia 
Giles, Kathy Taylor 269, 327 
Giles, Kenneth Ray 
Gili, Frances Lynn Vinson 
Gill, Glen Norman 290 
Gill, James Gregory 
Gill, Juliana Mosley 
Gill, Nancy Ellen 375 
Gill, Pamela D. 375 
Gilland, David Allen 361 
Gillen, Daniel Patrick 361 
Gillenwater, Billy Stephen 
Gillenwater, John 
Gilles, Theresa Hayden 
Gillespie, Catherine L 
Gillespie, Reba Joyce 
Gilley, James Kent 
Gilley, Marilyn A. Bryant 
Gillham, Edward Hugh 
Gilliam, Erin Leigh 
Gilliam, Jeffrey 
Gilliam, Lester Ray 
Gilliam, Lisa Gail 375 
Gilliam, Sandra Lee 
Gilliam, Tamela Jane 350 
Gillians, Julia Betn 273 
Gillstrap, Teresa Ann 
Gillum, Orlanda Denice 327 
Gillum, Regina Antanett 375 
Gilmer, Marcia Ellen 
Gilpin, James Larry 
Ginzburg, Alexandr 8, 78 
Giolitto, Vicki Renae 
Gipe, John Dean 315 
Gipe, Timothy Edward 
Gipson, Georgina H. Greene 
Girard, David K. 213 
Gish, Anna D 
Gist, Georgia E. Woolsey 
Givan, David Michael 327 
Givan, Elise Frederick 268 
Given, Morris Kyle 
Given, Willian Scott 
Givens, B. Suzanne 327 
Givens, Christopher Dean 
Givens, Judy Lois Wardrip 
Givens, Vickie Mae 
Glaspie, David Anthony 350 
Glass, Andre Dion 
Glass, Darrell Wayne 
Glass, James Barton 170, 250 


* Glass, John Daniel 250 


391 
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Glass, Valerie Elaine 

Glass, Vickie Lynn 

Glassco, Heidi Ann 

Glasscock, Kelly Marie 304 

Glasscock, Jeffrey Allen 

Glasscock, Johnny Carroll 

Glasscock, Kelly Marie 

Glasscock, Larry T 

Glasscock, Steven Mitchell 

Glasscock, Hele1; M. Poynter 

Glaser, Joseph 162-163 

Gleason, Larry Neil 

Glenn, Geraldine Bemowski 

Glenn, John Winfield 

Glenn, Kenneth Richard 

Glick, John Robert 

Glidewell, Alecia Denise 

Glidewell, Patricia Susan 350 

Gloar, Holly Jacolba 

Glorioso, Yrineo 

Glover, Angela Maria 

Glover, Byron Lawrence 375 

Glover, Gregory Alan 

Glover, Jeffrey Powell 213,314 

Gmeiner, Julie Marie 

Goad, Jacqueline Ann 

Goad, John Kevin 

Goad, Patrick Neal 350 

Goad, Richard Lynn 

Goad, Steven Wayne 

Gob, Gerald Joseph 

Gober, Ulysses C 

Goble, Lisa Ann 361 

Goble, Patrick Eugene 

Godbey, Duke Alexander 

Godby, David Bruce 

Godby, Fogel 141, 167 

Godina, Joseph G. Jr. 

Godthaab, Robert George 

Godwin, William Keith 313 

Goetting, Ann Marie 

Goetz, Andrew Clark 

Goetz, Cathleen Elizabeth 31, 
327 

Goetz, Donna Marie 

Goetz, Glenn Perry 

Goetz, Julia Ann 361 

Goff, Brooke Hunter 

Goff, Cecilia Beth 361 

Goff, Jerry Lee 

Goff, Maurice J. Butler 

Goff, R. Ray 310 

Goff, Tim D. 361 

Goforth, Douglas Clayton 189 

Gohmann, Colette M 

Going for the won 232 

Goins, Carole Ann 361 

Goins, Lavonda Jane 

Goins, Teresa Lee 375 

Gola, Jeffrey Louis 

Gold, Crystal Lorraine 80, 350 


Gold, Shannon Elaine 375 
Goldassteh, Davood 
Golden, Jeanne Lynn 286, 327 
Goldey, Julia Lynn 246, 247 
Goldston, Marie D. 
Goldthorpe, John F 
Goley, Cheryl Cox 
Golf 224, 225 
Gomer, Sharon Sue 361 
Gomez, Felipe Eduardo 
Gomez, Gladys Zanabria 327 
Gonclaves, Kathy Diane 328 
Gonnelly, Teresa Milliner 
Gonzalaz, Fernando 
Gonzales, Michael Alan 
Gonzales, Rogelio 
Gonzalez, Anabella 350 
Gonzalez, Jose Oscar 
Gooch, Flora S 
Gooch, Frank Douglas 
Gooch, Steven Wayne 
Good Doctor 146-149 
Good, Sarah Jane 
Goodall, Dwight Keith 
Goodbar, James Reid 
Goodbye Girl 86 
Goode, Iretta Parrish 
Gooden, Wilma J. Bailey 
Goodin, Garry Gale 350 
Goodin, Judith Ann Henson 
Goodin, Larry Paul 350 
Goodin, Terry Martin 42, 350 
Goodknight, Brian David 311 
Goodknight, William Alan 
Goodlett, Burt 42 
Goodlett, Joyce Ann Clark 
Goodlett, Mark Clifton 
Goodlett, Timothy F 
Goodman, Barbara Anne 
Goodman, Bennie Ray 
Goodman, David Allen 
Goodman, James Randall 
Goodman, Jeanette Jean 
Goodman, Joe Michael 
Goodman, John Stephen 234, 
308 
Goodman, Lynn Alan 
Goodman, Michael Trent 309 
Goodman, Nancy Lee Miller 
Goodman, Nanette Marie 375 
Goodman, Peggy M. 
Goodman, Robert Sherman Jr. 
245 
Goodman, Wende Jane 
Goodner, William Kevin 
Goodrich, Felicia Dale 304, 328 
Goodrich, Robert F. 309 
Goodridge, Sherryn Leigh 156, 
232 
Goodrum, Janet Michele 
Goodrum, Julia Ann 


Tire(d) out 


A RIM PUNCTURE forces John Graham, a Bowling 
Green junior, to reassess his mode of campus transporta- 
tion. Graham fixed the flat tire of his 10-speed Bike in 


front of McLean Hall. 
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Goodrum, Stephen Douglas 
314 

Goodwill, David Thomas 256, 
268, 375 

Goodwin, Beverly Tolleson 

Goodwin, Bruce Charles 

Goodwin, Pamela Mangin 

Goofs 59 

Goolsby, Andrea Sue 372 

Goolsby, David Kevin 361 

Goolsby, Jerry Lane 

Goolsby, Patricia Elaine 361 

Gordon, Barbara Edmondson 

Gordon, Daniel 

Gordon, David 86 

Gordon, Jean C. Goodman 

Gordon, Ronald Franklin Jr. 
375 

Gordon, Roy Samuel Jr. 

Gordon, Scottie 

Gore, Deborah Jean 350 

Gore, Matthew Harry 150, 265 

Gore, Steve G 

Gorman, Anne Elizabeth 64, 
162, 257 

Gorman, Carl Allen 

Gorman, David William 

Goroncy, Bonnie R. Young 

Goroncy, John Anthony 

Gosser, Irene M. 

Gosser, Larold E. 

Gosser, Orvia Leon 

Gosser, Tammy Lynette 

Gossett, Annetta Thomas 

Gossett, Charles Hayes 

Gossett, John Emery 

Gossett, Lisa Ann 276, 350 

Gossett, Rhonda Jo 328 

Gossett, Ronald Ray 

Gossman, Theo Mary 375 

Gott, Elizabeth Ann 

Gott, Rebecca Jean 304, 350 

Gould, Susan Jeanette 

Gour, Tracy Ruth 

Gourley, Tammy Dawn 

Gourley, Todd William 

Gouvas, Ernest C. 

Gover, James Morris 

Government department head 
163 

Gower, Charlotte Meredith 

Gower, Cheryl Yvonne 328 

Gower, Connie Lynn 

Grace, Catherine Sophia 86 

Grace, Francis Joseph 362 

Grace, Harold Forrest 

Grace, John Kevin 282, 308, 
328 

Grace, Lee Wade 262, 309, 375 

Grad-ification 120-121 

Graduate assistants 152-153 


Graduate College dean 153 
Graduation 120-121 
Graf, John Carl Jr. 
Grass, John Ewing 
Grass, Kimberly Jo 362 
Graham, Christopher Allen 
362 
Graham, Danny Joe 242, 375 
Graham, Darthoula Horn 
Graham, David Lynn 
Graham, Deborah Jeanine 350 
Graham, Diana Gail 
Graham, Frances Johnsen 
Graham, James Russell 
Graham, Jeffrey Shane 
Graham, John 392 
Graham, Julia Gayle 282, 328 
Graham, Kathryn Ann 
Graham, Margaret Beard 
Graham, Marilyn Kay 375 
Graham, Mark Todd 
Graham, Pete Caldwell 
Graham, R. D. 117 
Graham, Rebecca L. Brown 
Graham, Ruth Ellen 
Graham, Timmy Loyd 
Gramling, Michael 33 
Grammarphone 162 
Grant and contract services 
director 141 
Grant, Cynthia Smith 
Grant, David Edward 
Grant, Donna R. Anderson 
Grant, Fred Kenneth 
Grant, Jane Wilson 
Grant, Jeanne Ann 
Grant, Laurie Denise 328 
Grant, Richard Allen 308, 362 
Grant, Robert Steven 308, 362 
Grant, Susan Sell 
Grant, Wendell Van 240 
Grantham, Lindsley Allen 
Grantz, Lisa Ann 273, 328 
Grasso, Peter G. 
Grater, Timothy Frank 
Graul, Craig Stephen 
Gravens, Lisa Darlene 362 
Graves, Bobby Lynn 328 
Graves, Connie Bradley 
Graves, Dante James 375 
Graves, David H. 375 
Graves, Donna Carol 
Graves, Donna Maria 238, 350 
Graves, Gail Patrice 302 
Graves, Jacqueline J. 
Graves, Janice Kaye 375 
Graves, Jeffrey Ray 
Graves, Joseph Clay 
Graves, Lycrecia Ann 328 
Graves, Pamela Jean 361 
Graves, Pellie G. 


Graves, Ronnie Alexander 
Graves, Roy Wayne 
Graves, Ruth C. Byers 
Graves, Tempie M. Moss 
Gray, Arthur Michael 
Gray, Bobby Gene 362 
Gray, Brian William 189, 314 
Gray, Chery! Catherine 
Gray, Deborah Smith 

Gray, Donald Ray 

Gray, Edwin Tony 

Gray, Elmer 152-153 

Gray, Emma Christina 
Gray, Jerry Lee 

Gray, Kenneth Eric 

Gray, Kimberly Gail 

Gray, Linda Marie 375 
Gray, Martilla Spring 
Gray, Mary D. Susan 

Gray, Michael Edward 
Gray, Michael G. 

Gray, Nancy Lynn Thompson 
Gray, Paul Clell 

Gray, Paul David 189 

Gray, Randall R. 

Gray, Sadie Bell 

Gray, Sally Lou 350 

Gray, Shirley Karen 

Gray, Tambi Sue 268 

Gray, Timothy Powell 
Graybill, Catherine Ann 306 
Greathouse, Michael Stephens 
Greco, Robert Francis 
Greder, Janet Marie 

Greek financing 298-299 
Greek housing 294-295 
Greek quarters 294-295 
Greek segregation 296-297 
Greek Week 300-301 
Green, Beverly Vincent 
Green, Brenda Lillie Ray 
Green, Charles Leon 
Green, Conte Ann 293 
Green, Edwin Roy 

Green, Gary Alan 350 
Green, Gilbert S. 

Green, James David 

Green, James Robert 
Green, Janice Lee 274, 350 
Green, Jerel Fortiner 
Green, Jimm 

Green, John Edward 290, 328 
Green, Nancy Gail 350 
Green, Philip Lloyd 
Green, Rebecca Mae 375 
Green River Grotto 172 
Green River Readers 68, 256 
Green, Signe Jane 

Greene, Bernice F. Wright 
Greene, Charles Bernie 375 
Greene, David D. 257, 375 


Greene, Gregory David 350 
Greene, James Kenneth 
Greene, Jeffrey Lamont 375 
Greene, Linda Diann 328, 258 
Greene, Roberta Susan 350 
Greene, Stephen James 
Greene, Wanda Lee 350 
Greenfield, James Chris 
Greenlee, Martha Jordan 
Greeno, Dennis Pierce 
Greenrose, Kimberly Ann 362 
Greenwalt, Warren Scott 
Greenwell, Dale Wayne 234 
Greenwell, David Lawrence 
328 
Greenwell, Helen Moller 
Greenwell, James Edward 
Greenwell, Jeanette Fincel 
Greenwell, Margaret Regina 
Greenwell, Martha 
Greenwell, Mary Tobin 290 
Greenwell, Philip Wayne 
Greenwell, Sandra Yount 
Greenwell, Thelma J. Herald 
Greenwell, Thomas E. 
Greenwell, Virginia 
Greenwood, Cynthia Sue 375 
Greenwood, Kevin Scott 
Greenwood Mall 26, 57, 413 
Greenwood, Marsha Burns 
Greenwood Optimists 307 
Greer, Cheryl Lynn 
Greer, Cheryl Lynn 
Greer, Jerry Lynn 
Greer, Maria G. Piper 
Greer, Mark Alan 350, 315, 211 
Greer, Melanie Lynn 328, 268 
Greer, Ronnie Dean 
Greer, Terrence Robert 
Gregg, Andrew Harris 
Gregorian, Leon 78 
Gregory, Amber Lee 350 
Gregory, Anna Murray 
Gregory, Beverly Ruth 305 
Gregory, Brian Dirk 240 
Gregory, Charlotte Keane 362 
Gregory, Danny Marlon 375 
Gregory, Eric Alan 
Gregory, Euderia Denise 250, 
306 
Gregory, John Wesley 
Gregory, Lisa Marie 
Gregory, Sherry Denise 375 
Gregory, Wanda L. Carman 
Gregory, William Scott 
Greninger, Patty L. 
Grenko, Ronald Trent 328 
Grewe, Gary John 
Grey, Andre Jerome 
Grey, Gregory E. 
Grider, Barbara Ann 


Grider, Billy Frank 
Grider, Charles Scott 250 
Grider, John 226 
Grider, Joy D. Upchurch 
Grider, Lisa Elizabeth 298, 306 
Grider, Patty Buckner 
Grider, Patty Elaine 
Grider, Rebecca Ann 
Grider, Regina Strong 
Grieshaber, Joseph A. Jr. 
Grieshaber, Linda Sue 
Griffin, Ann Trusty 
Griffin, Anne Martha 
Griffin, Eugene Maurice IV 
Griffin, John Mark 375 
Griffin, Kimberly Jo 305, 375 
Griffin, Lisa Jill 370, 375 
Griffin, Sheila S. Drake 
Griffin, Suzanne Lee 303 
Griffin, Thomas David 
Griffin, Timothy Ray 
Griffin, William Houston 
Griffith, Gerry Randell 189 
Griffith, Gwendolyn C. 
Griffith, Sherrie Ann 
Griffiths, Alice Jeanne 
Griffiths, James C. 178, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 189 
Griffiths, Jim 190-191 
Griffitt, Margaret Coffey 
Griggs, Elizabeth 
Griggs, George Lewone 
Griggs, Jimmy Glenn Jr. 
Griggs, Karon Jeanine 
Grigsby, Geri E. 204, 208, 209 
Grigsby, John G. 328 
Grim, Joseph Scott 
Grimes, Barnett W. 
Grimes, Connie Belinda 350 
Grimes, Rhonda Russell 
Grimsley, Charles Dale 
Grimsley, Stephen Lee 189 
Grinestaff, Deborah Lynn 375 
Grinstead, Deborah Faye 
Grise, Claudette Marie 
Grise, Cynthia Lea 362 
Grise, James Russell 
Grise, Ramona Dawn 
Grish, Linda Gail 
Grissom, Beverly Jo 
Groce, Martina Lamoin 
Groce, Ralph Douglas 
Groemling, Claire Marie 74 
Grogan, Charolene W. 
Grogan, Douglas Hulon 
Groneck, Connie Sue 42, 274, 
350 
Grooms, David Rudolph 
Grooms, Jerry Louis 36 
Groschelle, Karla Ann 23, 257, 
350, 264 


Gross, Kirk 
Gross, John K. 
Grot, Samuel Bradley 375 
Ground, Pleasant Willie 
Ground, Robert Bruce 
Grove, Curtis Duane 
Grove, Elliott Rodgers 
Groves, Christopher B. 
Groves, James 
Groves, Timothy Alan 
Grow, David Brent 
Gruden, Douglas Anthony 322 
Grudzielanek, Donald John 
Grumbach, John Eric 
Grundy, Regina Ann 
Grunow, James George 328 
Guarderas, Cesar Guillermo 
362 
Guarderas, Pedro 241, 362 
Guernsey, Carol Leigh 375 
Guerra, Leonardo Enrique 
Guerrant, Ted McGuire 328 
Guess, Dietta Lingenfelter 
Guess, Steven Bennett 290, 328 
Guier, Keith Smith 375 
Guilfoil, Doreen Julia 298, 362 
Guill, Jennifer Ellen 328 
Guinn, Phyllis D, Larimore 
Guinn, Rebeca A. Mahaney 
Guinn, Scot Lane 
Guitar-making class 158-159 
Asie Archipelago” 79 
Gulledge, Robert Lee Jr. 
Gullett, Lisa Gaye 375 
Gulley, John Orion 
Gum, John Mitchell 234, 314 
Gumm, Tony Alan 
Gundle, David Bruce 362 
Gunlogson, William M. 
Gunn, Donald Craig 
Gunnell, Brenda Joyce 362 
Gunnell, Lenard Paul 
Gunnells, Kay M. Siebenthal 
Gunnels, Katherine Louise 350 
Gunning, Beverly Ann 
Gunter, Lori Ann 
Gupton, Garry Dale 308, 309, 
350 
Gupton, Peggy A. Beard 
Gustafson, Holly Beth 166, 350 
Gustafson, Paul Lance 275 
Gutermuth, Garry Wayne 
Gutermuth, Jeffrey Ray 
Guthrie, Billy Morris 
Guthrie, Georgia Steele 
Guthrie, Joanna Lynn 
Guthrie, Patricia Marie 
Guthrie, Vera 167 
Gutterman, Gayle A. G. 
Guy, Deniese 
Guy, Gregg Oakley 
Guy, Janet Lorraine 362 
Guyon, Rogerlynne B. 
Guyton, Juliet Rose 350 
Guzman, Gioconda Mercedes 
362 
Guzman, Luis A. 315 
Gwaltney, Millie 276 
Gwinn, Richard Stewart 183, 
185, 189 


Haaff, Steven Ray 288 

Haas, Adoree E. Alt 

Haas, Sandra Lynn 362 

Haase, Jamie Sue 362 

Habermehl, Kyle David 328 

Habibnia, Ashraf 375 

Hack, Arnold Wayne 

Hack, Jerry Lee 362 

Hack, Jerry Wayne 

Hackett, Mary Michelle 

Hackett, Nathan W. 

Hackney, Dee 112 

Hackney, Diane 188, 375 

Haddad, Hussain Abdulla 

Hadden, Lee Scott 375 

Haddix, Glenn Jerome 139 

Haddix, Lois Ann McCollum 

Hadjijoseph, Joseph A. 

Hadley, Burl Dane 

Hadley, Cynthia Lou 

Hadley, Dwight Cooper 

Hadley, Joannetta Gay 

Haeslen, Guy Carter 

Haffner, Paula Marie 328 

Haga, Lucille Anne 248, 328 

Hagan, Betty R. 

Hagan, Donna Gail 375 

Hagan, Jerry Lee 

Hagan, Kenny E. 

Hagan, Mark William 375 

Hagan, Mary Jude 227 

Hagan, Patrick Louis 

Hagan, Robert M. 

Hagan, Sue Marie 

Hagan, Terri Ann 328 

Hagan, Velma Frances 

Hagans, Danny Ray 250, 362 

Hagans, Melissa Ann 264, 265, 
297, 302, 307, 330 

Hagerman, Frank Turner 

Hagerman, Henry Norris Jr. 

Hagerman, Pamela Lane 272 

Haggard, James Aaron 375 

Hagman, Larry 86 

Hahlen, Richard A. 

Hahn, Carin Carr 

Hahn, Susan Scott 304, 362 

Hahn, Wanda Lay 

Haiduc, Elaine Marie 

Haig, Alexander M. Jr. 26 

Haile, Hascall 158 


Haines, Donna Lynn 

Haire, James Earl 314 

Haire, Jarutha Ann 362 

Hairlson, Brian 107 

Hairlson, Gary Eugene 

Hakanson, Mary Smith 

Halbritter, Cynthia Ann 350 

Halcomb, Dover 

Halcomb, Larry Lee 

Hale, Brenda B. 

Hale, Charlene Aaron 

Hale, David Allen 330 

Hale, David Allen 

Hale, David B. 

Hale, Delores Jean 278, 279 

Hale, Glen Allen 

Hale, James Bernard 

Hale, John T. 

Hale, Mark B. 362 

Hale, Patricia Sue 268, 350 

Hale, Ronald Scott 

Hale, Terry 295 

Hale, Timothy Glen 

Hale, Valerie Elizabeth 

Hale, Wanda F. Ledford 

Hale, Wayne C. 330 

Hales, jou Christopher 

Haley, Bill 26 

Haley, Gary Wayne 313, 375 

Haley, Joe Tom 

Haley, Mark Allen 

Haley, Patricia Karen 

Hall, Anita Celeste 265, 350 

Hall, Charles Wesley 

Hall, Charles William 

Hall, Charlotte 118 

Hall, Commie J. Hendricks 

Hall, David Keith 189 

Hall, David Layne 

Hall, Deborah McGuffey 

Hall, Donna Renae 

Hall, Douglas Eugene 

Hall, Edgar Nmi 

Hall, Elizabeth Staples 

Hall, Ernestine Marvia 

Hall, Gary Wayne 330 

Hall, Gian 330 

Hall, Jack 290 

Hall, James Ray 330 

Hall, Janet Carol Raby 

Hall, Jeannette Elizabeth 

Hall, Jeffrey Robert 

Hall, Jimmy Dale 

Hall, Joe 26 

Hall, John Daniel 182, 183, 184, 

85, 186, 188, 189 

Hall, Jon Douglas 

Hall, Karen Denise Bell 

Hall, Karen Sue 305 

Hall, Kathryn Ann 

Hall, Kevin Glenn 243, 375 

Hall, Leslie Denise 

Hall, Lisa Elaine 

Hall, Lois Prather 

Hall, Marcia Mae 

Hall, Marion Taylor 

Hall, Miriam D. Armistead 350 

Hall, Mitchell Alan 

Hall, Nancy Jo 330 

Hall, Norman Allen 

Hall, Rebecca B. Smith 

Hall, Rita Gay 375 

Hall, Robert Wayne Jr. 279, 330 

Hall, Roger Douglas 

Hall, Russell Lee 350 

Hall, Shirley A. 

Hall, Shirley Katherine 375 

Hall, Susan G. 

Hall, Susanne Elizabeth 362 

Hall, Tamara Lou 305, 362 

Hall, Tammy Lynn Bowman 

Hall, Thomas Alan 

Hall, Thomas Harold 312 

Hall, Thomas Joe! II 

Hall, Thomas Lynn 

Hall, Timothy Harold 312 

Hall, William Todd ~ 

Hall, Wilson Scott 375 

Halling, Shari Mae 

Hallman, Douglas Harlan 

Halloween 50-51 

Halsell, Delores McKeren 

Haltom, Christopher Allen 

Hamby, Jennifer Lynn 375 

Hamby, Lisa Ann 

Hamby, Melissa Hudson 292, 
362 

Hamer, Angela Renee 

Hamer, Gregory Allen 350 

Hamilton, Betty R. Wilson 

Hamilton, Dennis Dean 

Hamilton, Glenda Denise 

Hamilton, John Charles 

Hamilton, Joseph R. 

Hamilton, Joy R. 302, 362 

Hamilton, Kevin Ambrose 288 

Hamilton, Kwesi Ansa 

Hamilton, Marilyn Galloway 

Hamilton, Patricia Joann 

Hamilton, Randal! Dwayne 
308 

Hamilton, Terri Hawkins 

Hamilton, Timothy Scott 

Hamilton, Tracey Renee 375 

Hamilton, Virginia Ann 

Hamlet, Alice Marie 375 

Hamlet, Charles Wilson 313 

Hamm, Ritchie Allen 

Hammer, Garry Wayne 350 

Hammer, Larry Dwayne 350 

Hammer, Michael Ray 

Hammer, Sondra Jean 

Hammer, Teena G. Pinckley 

Hammers, Clark Porter 

Hammers, Cynthia Rae 

Hammers, Lowell G. 

Hammers, Tammy Mayes 

Hammett, Anita May 268 


Hammond, Henry Michael 
Hammond, John William 
Hammons, Earl L. 350 
Hammons, Merrill R. 
Hammons, Rhonda Leigh 350 
Hampton, Charles Bruce 
Hampton, Elaine Barton 
Hampton, Joseph A. 243 
Hampton, Kimberly Scott 362 
Hampton, Michael Jerome 
Hampton, Nancy Marie 71, 80, 
163, 257 
Hampton, William Paul Jr. 
Hanby-Sikora, Cathy 
Hancock, Alvin Curry 
Hancock, Benjamin Goad 
Hancock, Bernard Gregory 
Hancock, Bonnie Carel Clay 
Hancock, Catherine Evans 330 
Hancock, Claudie Thomas 
Hancock, Cynthia Dwan 362 
Hancock, George Allen 375 
Hancock, James Anthony Jr. 
375 
Hancock, Lois L. Chicos 
Hancock, Mary Elizabeth 375 
Hancock, Mary Katherine 246, 
296, 330 
Hancock, Sindy Nally 
Hancock, Thomas Patrick 
Hancock, Timothy John 240 
Hancock, William Jeffery 
Handley, Carolyn Elaine 
Handley, Darlene Kathlene 
Handley, Jackie 
Handy, Michael Benjamin 282, 
B/D) 
Handy, Riley 133, 134, 135 
Handy, Ty Julin ' 
Hanes, Christopher Michael 
Hanes, Cynthia Lancaster 
Haney, Renee Elizabeth 
Hang up 336-337 
panging of the Green 8, 338 
Hankins, Jane I. G. 
Hanks, Gary David 
Hanks, Kathleen Rose 350 
Hanley, Mary Sue Baker 
Hanna, Jeffrey Price 
Hanna, John Mark 
Hannan, Jamie Jennifer 
Hanser, Larry 289 
Hanses, Linda Joyce 
Hanses, Robert Joseph Jr. 280 
Hanson, Amy Jo 
Hanson, Janet Lynne 66, 257 
Haq, Abraham A. 
Harbin, Dianna Lynn 
Harbison, Dan Mike 311 
Harbison, David Anderson 
Harbison, David L. 
Harbison, Farrell Ann 
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Hudnall, Sandra K. White 362 
Hudnall, Timothy Wayne 362 
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Hudson, Lisa Ann 
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Hughes, David Lee 
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Johnson, Brian W. 
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Johnson, Deborah Kay 376 
Johnson, Deborah Overcash 
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Johnson, Diane 
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332) 
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Johnson, Eddie 
Johnson, Edward Dean 
Johnson, Ernest R. 
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Johnson, George Pryor III 
Johnson, Gerald Russell 
Johnson, Gregory A. 
Johnson, Gretchen Elaine 362 
Johnson, Grover Thomas 
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Johnson, Herbert Lee 290 
Johnson, Horace F. Jr. 
Johnson, Iretta 
Johnson, James Clyde 
Johnson, James Eric 
Johnson, James O’Dell 362 
Johnson, Jana Lynn 302, 362 
Johnson, Jeffrey Allen 
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210, 304, 362 
Johnson, Jerry Lee 137 
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Johnson, Jody L. 273 
Johnson, Johnny Carl 362 
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Johnson, Joyce Laverne 362 
Johnson, Joyce Marie 332 
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Johnson, Julie Lynn 376 
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Johnson, Kelly Lee 
Johnson, Kenneth Dale 
Johnson, Kent D. 240, 376 
Johnson, Lance Holt 
Johnson, Larry Darnell 
Johnson, Larry Eugene 
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Johnson, Laura Layne 
Johnson, Leonard Scott 
Johnson, Marc Edward 309, 
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Johnson, Mapua Gayle 
Johnson, Mark Andrew 
Johnson, Mark Lee 314 
Johnson, Martha Ann 
Johnson, Martha R. Spinks 
Johnson, Mary Ruth 
Johnson, Melody Suzette 
Johnson, Michael Dale 
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Johnson, Michael Lee 
Johnson, Michelle Ruth 
Johnson, Miles Francis 
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328, 332 
Johnson, Nathan Patrick 
Johnson, Patricia Carol 
Johnson, Patricia Ditmore 
Johnson, Paula Sue 
Johnson, Penny Jewel Jones 
Johnson, Peterson Martin 
Johnson, Phoebe Ann 352 
Johnson, Phyllis Ann 362 
Johnson, Phyllis Annette 332 
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Johnson, Reginald Wade 
Johnson, Rhonda Lou 376 
Johnson, Rita Josephine 
Johnson, Robert C. 
Johnson, Robert Vick 
Johnson, Robin Cadle 
Johnson, Roderick Jerome 
Johnson, Rodney Lane 
Johnson, Rodney Norris 
Johnson, Ronald Andrew 
Johnson, Ross Elwin 
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Johnson, Sandra 

Johnson, Sara Loree 272, 352 

Johnson, Sarah Ann 

Johnson, Sarah Simons 

Johnson, Scott Allen 315 

Johnson, Sheree M. 

Johnson, Sherry Lynn 332 

Johnson, Shirley L. 

Johnson, Sina Hall 376 

Johnson, Stacy Diana 

Johnson, Steven Douglas 

Johnson, Susan E. Barclay 

Johnson, Tammy Lou 

Johnson, Teresa Lynn 

Johnson, Teresa Lynn 303 

Johnson, Thomas Boyd 

Johnson, Thomas Leroy 332 

Johnson, Tonia Faith 246 

Johnson, Warren Kemble 311 

Johnson, William Jimmy 363 

Johnson, William Leroy III 314 

Johnson, Willie M. William 

Johnson’s Army Store 59 

Johnston, Carolyn Dale W. 

Johnston, Frances Laver 

Johnston, Gaines Thomas 313 

Johnston, Harvey Green 

Johnston, Lisa Michele 248, 
363 

Johnston, Marilyn Waddell 

Johnston, Vicki Leota 

Johnston, Wilma Jean 

Joiner, Angela Marie 332 

Joiner, Kimberly Ann 42 

Joiner, Sheryl Ann 304, 363 

Joiner, Terry V. 

Joines, Tamara English 

Joll, Michele Ann 

Jolly, Debora Leeann 

Jolly, Jerri Lynn 

Jolly, Joseph Dale 

Jolly, Loyde Allen 

Jolly, Reta Thomas 

Jolly, Wanda Corder 

Jones, Alan Russell 189 

Jones, Alice Jane Mays 

Jones, Andrea Karen 
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Jones, Anthony Glen 

Jones, Ashby MacArthur 

Jones, Barry Wesley 332 

Jones, Belinda Gail 

Jones, Benjamin Howard 352 

Jones, Bobby 200, 201, 202 

Jones, Bobby Wayne 

Jones, Carl Joseph 

Jones, Carolyn Hamilton 

Jones, Cassandra Michele 

Jones, Charles Benjamin Jr. 

Jones, Charles N. 

Jones, Charlotte Joan 

Jones, Curtis Lee 

Jones, Darrell Eric 

Jones, David Dewayne 

Jones, David Glenn 

Jones, David Lee 352 
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Jones, Deborah Carol 

Jones, Debra Jean 259, 298, 300, 
303 

Jones, Debra Lynn Turner 

Jones, Debra Stice 
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Jones, Dino Lionel 

Jones, Donald Keith 

Jones, Donna Marie 298 

Jones, Doris Laverne Batie 

Jones, Dorthy J. Pearson 

Jones, Elbert Ray Jr. 

Jones, Evelyn Green 

Jones, Frances Feezor 

Jones, Fredrick Reid 

Jones-Jaggers student 
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Jones, Glenn Maurice 

Jones, Harold John 315 

Jones, Howard Michael 

Jones, Jacqueline Lynn 

Jones, James Michael 

Jones, James Russell 

Jones, Jane 226 

Jones, Janet Lynn 352 

Jones, Jeff Hoyt 308 

Jones, Jeffrey Alan 

Jones, Jeffrey G. 

Jones, Jeffrey Wayne 

Jones, John William III 

Jones, Johnnie Mac 

Jones, Jonathan Fay 352 

Jones, Julie A. 376 

Jones, Kathryn A. Carter 

Jones, Keith 

Jones, Kendra Charrise 

Jones, Kenneth Franklin II 

Jones, Kimberly Kaye 291, 363 

Jones, Krista Marie 

Jones, Laura Lee 306 

Jones, Linda Faye 

Jones, Linda Jo 

Jones, Lisa Faye 

Jones, Lois Goodmon 

Jones, Lorre Ann 376 

Jones, Marjorie H. 

Jones, Martin Vesper 

Jones, Mary Ellen 352 

Jones, Mary Joanna 

Jones, Matthew Joseph 

Jones, Mattie Regina 

Jones, Melinda Boze 332 

Jones, Melissa 225 

Jones, Melissa Diane 352 

Jones, Melissa June 376 

Jones, Michael Franklin 

Jones, Michael Frederick 

Jones, Michael Wayne 

Jones, Nancy Elaine 


Jones, Nathaniel 183, 184, 189, 
192,193 

Jones, Othello Ben 

Jones, Patsy M. Cartwright 

Jones, Pauline Virginia 13 

Jones, Perry Andrew 332 

Jones, Phyllis Jean 363 

Jones, Randall Glenn 

Jones, Randy J. 288 

Jones, Robbie Jane Sadler 

Jones, Robert Lee 292, 352 

Jones, Robert Martin 363 

Jones, Robin Jean 

Jones, Robin Jecentha 

Jones, Roger D. 

Jones, Ruth Helen 

Jones, Sally Ann 

Jones, Sandra Faye 

Jones, Scott H. 

Jones, Sharon Ann 286 

Jones, Stephen Charles 257 

Jones, Stephen Lee 

Jones, Susan Lee 332 
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Jones, Terry Lee 

Jones, Thomas 240 

Jones, Thomas Emery 

Jones, Timothy Ray 
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Jones, Walter Everett 
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Jordan, John Patrick 
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Jordan, Susan Kay 303 
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Judd, Alan Keith 

Judd, Charles Mark 332 

Judd, Kathy Sue 

Judd, Linda Sue Watson 

Judd, Patsy 129 

Judd, Rosa Nell 

Judd, William Dean 
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Luster, Michael Paul 

Lutes, Lori Ann 365 

Luttrell, Alice Y. Coffey 

Luttrell, James Doel 

Lutz, Stephen Kenneth 

Luurtsema, Dave Roger 

Luvisi, Lawrence Lewis 242 

Lux, Tom 103 

Lykins, Debra Ann 335 

Lyle, Brenda Mae 155 

Lyle, Louie Marshall 

Lyle, Peggy Emily Jean 

Lyles, Lisa Michele 365 

Lyles, Mary Melissa 42, 335 

Lyles, Sherry Ruth 

Lyly, Linda Jannette 248 

Lyn, Deborah T. 

Lynch, Gregory Lynn 

Lynch, James Douglas 234, 313 

Lynch, Karen Ann 

Lynch, Tommy P. 

Lyne, Betty 176 

Lyne, Thomas 176 

Lynn, Kimberly Lee 

Lynn, Sandra Kay 

Lynn, Sandra Sue 

Lynn, William Edwin 

Lynum, Zebedee Ivan 189 

Lyon, Debra Larimore 

Lyons, Brenda Joyce 

Lyons, Debra Gay 

Lyons, Gregory L. 108, 251, 335 

Lyons, Heather Ann 284, 307, 
353 

Lyons, Kristina Lynn 

Lyons, Mark Edward 

Lyons, Mary Ann 365 

Lyons, Pamela Jo 

Lyons, Ronnie Lee 

Lyons, Sharon Lee Kelley 

Lythgoe, Sharon M. 353, 291 

Lytle, Timothy F. 


M. Reed Morgan Award 300 
Mabry, Norma Susan 55, 303, 
335 


MacDonald, Lisa Sharon 
Mack, Thomas Christopher 
Macke, Charles Clay pool 34 
Macke, Jeffery Dale 
Mackin, Sally S. 
Madden, David Brent 
Maddox, David Kelley 315 
Maddox, Judith Ann 
Maddox, Judy Lynn 365 
Moddox, Robert Keith 
Maddox, Sherry Ann 
Maddox, Stephen Todd 377 
Madewell, Sherry Lynn 295, 
304, 348 
Madison, Brent Lee 377 
Madison, Camilla Carolyn 
Madison, Charles C. 
Madison, Edna Kenned 
Madison, Jeffery Todd 377 
Madison, Martha Ann Sacrey 
Madison, Nancy Elaine 293, 
353 
Madison, Robert Alan 
Madison, William Alan 
Madley, Joy 36 
Madrid, Vanessa Marie 
Madsen, Marci Irene 
Maerker, Marilyn Jean 
Magee, Carey Lynn 234 
Magers, Martha Kathleen 348, 
353 


Magers, Susan Lynn 
Maggard, Jennifer R. 
Maggard, Robert Print 
Maggiani, Lisa Anne 
Magruder, Craig Louis 
Mahagan, Mark Dewayne 
Mahan, Sally Elizabeth 353 
Mahan, Sandra Jane 
Mahaney, Joel Neal 
Mahoney, Dianna Marie 
Mahoney, Glenn Robert 
Mahoney, Laura Ann 
Mahramfar, Ali Mohammad 
Main, John Alan 
Main, Maria Eve 
Main Minority 302-315 
Main, Susanne Erica 335 
Mainland, Ralph Denton 
Maiuri, Regina Anne 335 
Major, David Lee 377 
Major, Mark E. 309 
Major, Rebecca Gray Brock 
Major, Robert Bennett 
Majors, Gregory Lee 335 
Majurin, Dixie 192 
Make Believe 100, 101 
Making the best of hard times 
36-41 
Making the grades 192, 193 
Mallard, Elliot Allen 189 
Mallay, James Patrick 
Mallory, Angela Faye 
Mallory, Carolyn Ann 
Mallory, David Anthony 
Mallory, Gregory Glenn 311 
Malone, Christopher A, 335 
Malone, Molly Ann 377 
Malone, Susan Leslie 248 
Malone, Sylvia Ruth 
Malone, Jeffery Ross 
Malray, Susann N. Duckett 
Maltry, Rose M. 253 
Management and marketing 
department head 176 
Manasco, Kimberly Jo 
Manco, Charlene M. Richards 
Manco, Katherine Gunnels 
Mandrell, Cynthia Lois 
Mandrell, Melody Imogene 
Maness, Tracie Lynn 
Manford, Kathleen Ellen 365 
Mangas, Margaret Susan 
Mangion, Sister Mary L. 
Mangus, Michael Charles 
Manhattan Transfer 253 
Manilow, Barry 74 
Manion, Carole Ann Gray 
Manis, Harold Edward 377 
Mankieviez, Frank 124, 134, 
135 
Manley, Carolyn Sue 
Manley, Harley Boss 
Manley, Kathryn Lynn 
Manley, Leonard Elwood 
Manley, Mark Terrell 189 
Manley, Richard Lynn 293, 
310, 365 
Manley, Stephen Wade 
Mann, Allen Ra 
Mann, David john 
Mann, Pamela M. Mason 
Manning, Andrea Denise 
Manning, Jackie Glenn 241, 
249 
Manning, John Stephen 100 
Manning, Paul Michael 
Manning, Robin Kay 
Mans, Glee Anna 244, 370, 377 
Mansfield, Kelly Lyn 
Mansfield, Kimberly Ann 377 
Mansfield, Virgia Brewer 
Manship, Bradley Dena 
Manship, Sharon K. Smith 
Mansir, Debra Aileen 
Manwell, Arthur Ray 
Maple, Angela Carleton 377 
Maple, Mona Leisa 
Maples, Martha M. Crowell 
Maples, William David Jr. 
Maranatha 269 
March of Dimes Telethon 250 
Marcrum, Dean Mitchell 
Marcrum, Gayla R. Wilson 
Marcrum, James A. 
Marcrum, Robert Lee 
Marcum, Deretha F. Milby 
Marcum, James 85 
Marcum, John Steven 
Mardi Gras 8 
Marion, Melanie Ann 243, 365 
Marius, Richard 25, 76 
Marketing Club 292 
Markham, James Jr. 
Markham, Janeta Kay 
Markham, Shary! Lee 
Markham, Teri Marie 377 
Markle, Paul Stuart 
Marks, Carolyn 291 
Marks, Dana Renee 377 
Marks, Patrice Louise 
Marksberry, Jane Blythe 377 
Markun, Patricia May 
Marlett, William Hoyt 310 
Marlin, Kevin Duane 
Marlow, Debra Ann 74, 118, 
119, 353 
Marlow, Keitha Lynn 335 
Marlow, Mark Howard 377 
Marple, Bettina E. Maupin 
Marple, William Perry 365 
Marquess, Lawrence Martin 
Marquette, Jacquelyn L. 
Marquezsilva, Rosalinda 
Marr, Angela Carter 
Marr, Danny Neal 
Marr, Doris June 
Marr, Henry Woodson 
Marr, Lottie Irine 


Marr, Peggy Russell 
Marra, Carol D. Cheatham 
Maret, Pamela Jane 365 
Marret, Tamara Sue 377 
Marsch, Doris A. K. 
Marsch, Melissa Anne 377 
Marsh, Berlinda Ann 
Marsh, Carol Deane Sapp 
Marsh, Donald Golden 335 
Marsh, John Kevin 
Marsh, Joy Lynette 139, 303 
Marsh, Pamela Jean 
Marsh, Teresa Ann 
Marshall, Anita Kaye 
Marshall, Bobbie R. 
Marshall, James Louis Jr. 365 
Marshall, Julie Anne 279 
Marshall, Michael Timothy 
365 
Marshall, Robinette 377 
Marshall, Theodore Jackson 
377 
Marshall, Virginia Dawnell 
377 


Marsteller, Kathy A. Butler 
Martell, Donald Eugene 
Martial Arts Society 240 
Martin Twin Theater 43 
Martin, Bobby Gene 
Martin, Carlton I. 
Martin, Carmen Quinn 
Martin, Cassandra Jean 
Martin, Charles Edward 275 
Martin, Charles Stanley 315 
Martin, Christopher 387 
Martin, Cindy Jean 335 
Martin, Craig 231 
Martin, Curtiss A. 
Martin, Cynthia Louise 
Martin, Danny Gale 335 
Martin, David 249 
Martin, David Adair 
Martin, Deena Sue 335 
Martin, Edith Wells 
Martin, Edwina Ruth 353 
Martin, Edythe Mae Kent 
Martin, Elizabeth Ann 167, 335 
Martin, Elizabeth Scott 
Martin, Everett N. 337 
Martin, Gary Franklin 66 
Martin, George David 
Martin, Hazel Farmer 
Martin, Howard Wallace 
Martin, James 275 
Martin, Jane Ellen 
Martin, Jill Suzette 377 
Martin, Jimmy 84 
Martin, Joan Alice 
Martin, John Robert 189 
Martin, Johnny Craig 
Martin, Johnny Earl 
Martin, Judith A. Frailley 
Martin, Kevin R. 337 
Martin, Kimberly Elaine 353 
Martin, Lanna Gayle 
Martin, Lea Anne Hill 290, 335 
Martin, Linda Parsons 
Martin Luther King Jr. 
Scholarship 308 
Martin, Margaret Keen 
Martin, Margaret Louise 
Martin, Margaret Ruth 
Martin, Marilyn Y. Hawkins 76 
Martin, Mark Daniel 
Martin, Marvin Jeffery 
Martin, Mona Lee 
Martin, Patricia Sue 335 
Martin, Phylliss Elaine 
Martin, Richard Grandville 
Martin, Richard Samuel 
Martin, Robert Alan 
Martin, Roy Edward 
Martin, Ruby Nell Johnson 
Martin, Ruth B. Bone 
Martin, Ruth Matney 335 
Martin, Sabra Elaine 
Martin, Shirley Holzapfel 
Martin, Stephen Lee 
Martin, Steve Paul 
Martin, Susan Haynes 
Martin, Terry Evelyn 304 
Martin, Tommy Lyle 
Martin, Tonja St. Clair 
Martin, Valerie Jeannene 
Martin, Vickie Lynn 
Martin, Vivian Jean 
Martin, William Anthony 
Martin, William Noel 
Martinez, Miriam R. C. 
Martray, Donna Semzock 
Marty, Martin E. 76 
Marvel, Paul Alan 
Marvin, Brian Edward 
Marx, Richard Scott 
Masannet, George 163 
Masengale, Joy Childers 
Mashburn, Johnny Byron 254 
Mashburn, Richard Jr. 
Mason, Carl A. 365 
Mason, Carole Lynn Parrott 
Mason, David 8, 9 
Mason, Jo Anne B. 
Mason, Joseph William 213 
Mason, Lisa Ann 
Mason, Marilyn Anderson 
Mason, Martin Lee 
Mason, Mary B. Darland 
Mason, Perry Richard 
Mason, Richard Lee 
Mason, Thomas Michael 
Mason, Waymon Keene 377 
Mason, Wayne McKinley 
Massa, Mark 269 
Massa, Sharon 269 
Massengale, Jill Alison 248, 
365 
Massey, E. Paige cleany 
Massey, Maleta Jean White 


Massie, Cathy P. 
Massie, David Sidney 
Massie, Kevin 42 
Massie, Thelma Mae 108, 298, 
303 
Masters, Melissa Jane 
Masters, Ruth Price 
Mastropasqua, Chery! Kay 
Mata, Freddy Rafael 
Matheis, Judith Lynn 377 
Mathematics and computer 
science head 170 
Matheny, Eloise Marie 335 
Matherly, Michael Hiestano 
Mathes, William Brown 153 
Matheson, Daniel Robert 234, 
335 
Mathews, James Louis 
Mathews, Mary Lou Olson 
Mathis, Candy Denise 
Mathis, Charles Hall 
Mathis, Charlotte Keown 
Mathis, Christy K. 
Mathis, Debra Lynn 
Mathis, Kathy D. Chandler 
Mathis, Mark Curtis 365 
Mathis, Melanie Rae 
Matlock, Becky Darlene 335 
Matlock, Deborah Kaye 
Matlock, Karen Marie 353 
Matlock, Vena Leann 258 
Matney, Shirley Ann Kilby 
Matthews, Deana Jo 365 
Matthews, Herman David 
Matthews, Jess William 
Matthews, Kevin Allen 288 
Matthews, Kevin Todd 
Matthews, Lora Kay 353 
Matthews, Luther Kevin 353 
Matthews, Michael Henry 
Matthews, Ricky Lee 
Matthews, Russell Eugene 
Matthews, Sandra Kay 
Matthews, Sandra Pedigo 
Matthews, Terry Lee 
Matthews, Thelma M. Wright 
Matti, Abiodun Falilu 
Mattingly, Alicia Maria 
Mattingly, Ann Michelle 353 
Mattingly, Beverly A. Clark 
Mattingly, Bryan Taylor 
Mattingly, Caren A. 
Mattingly, Charles Wilbur 
Mattingly, Cynthia Porter 
Mattingly, Dennis Lee 335 
Mattingly, Frances Jill 
Mattingly, Gregory Alan 
Mattingly, Jimmy Togers 
Mattingly, John Timothy 311 
Mattingly, Marian Ann 
Mattingly, vey P. Howard 
Mattingly, Michael Kenneth 
335 
Mattingly, Michael Steven 
Mattingly, Robert Alan 
Mattingly, Robert Raley 
Mattingly, Robin Ann 
Mattingly, Russell Alan 
Mattingly, Sheila Ann 
Mattingly, Stacey Lea 303, 377 
Mattingly, Susan Robinson 
273,393. 
Mattingly, Thomas Daniel 287 
Mattox, Tammy Denise 377 
Mattson, Scarlett Bandy W 
Mauck, James Neal 365 
Mauk, Brenda Gail 365 
Mault, William Earl 
Maum, Karen Robin 
Mauney, Delores Irene 
Mauney, Paul Brian 
Maupin, Gary Wayne 
Maupin, Martin Allen 
Maus, Rose Marie 335 
Mauzy, David Bruce 
Mauzy, William Alex 
Maxey, Ronald Wayne 
Maxfield, Alesha Irene 
Maxfield, Judith Catherine 353 
Maximum work at minimum 
wage 326, 327 
Maxson, Margaret Lynn 
Maxwell, James Richard 365 
Maxwell, Kenneth Bruce 
May, Andrew Thomas 
May, Billie Benedett 
May, Charles Owen 
May, Connie W. 
May, John Jennings 
May, Lee Ann 255, 365 
May, Martha Jean 
May, William Benson 
Mayberry, Michael Shannon 
Mayes, Deborah Lynn 
Mayes, Debra Jo Duncan 
Mahes, Jimmy Douglas 
Mayes, Joseph Wayne 
Mayes, Ricky Allen 
Mayes, Roger Clarence 
Mayeur, Polly G. Theobald 
Mayeur, Stephen Gerard 
Mayfield, George Daniel 
Mayfield, Madonna R. Skaggs 
Mayfield, Robert Kimmel 
Mayhugh, Joel Marce 289, 315 
Maypray, Tim 38 5 
Meadows, Donald Duane 315 
Meadows, Donna Jo 166, 167, 
353 
Meadows, Thomas Lamar 
Meadows, William Page 
Meads, David 
Meads, Freda 
Meals, Carolyn Bewley 
Means, David Wayne 
Means, Donnie Lee 310, 365 
Media services director 134, 
135 
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Medich, Dane Alexander 
Medich, Denise Michele 353 
Medley, Deborah Kaye 378 
Medley, Joseph Eugene 
Medley, Laura Lee 112, 268, 
365 
Medley, Lori Ann 256, 378 
Medley, Sharon L. Dillon 
Meece, Ann Allgood 
Meece, Raymond Allyn 
Meehan, Sharon Jean 
Meek, Janet Elaine 
Meek, Marilyn Kaye Smith 
Meek, Teresa London 
Meeks, Clifton Jackson 
Meeks, Sheila Darlene 
Meeler, David James 
Meffert, Anthony J. 
Meffert, Paul Bernard 
Mefford, David 136, 137 
Mefford, James David 335 
Mefford, Jeffrey Glenn 290, 
292, 293, 353 
Mefford, Keith Alan 
Mefford, Timothy Darrel 
Megenity, Tresa Lynn 258 
Meguiar, Becky Lynne 272 
Meguiar, Diane C. 
Mehramfar, Mohamad Ali 
Meiers, Gretchen Ann 
Meisel, Lizbeth I. Hammond 
Meixsel, Kathleen A. 
Melcher, Leah Anne 
Melloan, Barbara G. Mitchum 
Melloy, Marilyn L. Conway 
Melnychyn, Andriane 79 
Melnychyn, Vasye 79 
Melton, Barbara Vaughn 
Melton, Karen Elizabeth 291, 
335 
Melton, Pamela Annette 365 
Melton, Richard Howard 313, 
378 
Melton, Roger Dale 378 
Melton, Shirley Evelyn 353 
Melton, Susan Elaine 
Melton, Teresa Faye 
Melton, Vicki Ann 
Melton, Warren Gamaliel 
Melvin, Boyd L. 
Memphis Bay Gulch 244 
Mena, Florencio R. 
Mended Hearts 374 
Mendel, Colleen J. Bell 
Menefee, Laura Jayne 
Menes, Sheila Gail 
Menetrey, Louis Richard 310 
Menke, Kim Allen 378 
Men’s Track and Cross 
Country 218-219 
Men’s track coach 102 
Menser, Donald Kevin 
Mercer, Marcella F. Elder 
Mercer, Perriann Cooper 
Mercke, Susan Elizabeth 225, 
353 
Meredith, Alice Marie 
Meredith, Anthony Scott 
Meredith, Charles David 
Meredith, Danny Ray 
Meredith, Darryll Wayne 
Meredith, Kathy Ann 378 
Meredith, Kenneth Ray 
Meredith, Lillian Marlene 
Meredith, Linda K. Thomas 
Meredith, Marsha Kennedy 
Meredith, Michael Moran 
Meredith, Regina Gale 
Meredith, Sandra Kay Eaton 
Merideth, Becky Lynn 167, 
276, 335 
Merideth, Donald Wayne 
Merideth, Vicky Louise 10, 
268, 378 
Merrick, Stephanie Rose 
Merritt, Carol Ann 
Merritt, Garry Jerome 
Mershon, Anita Gail 379 
Mertz, Barry C. 
Mesa, Alina Maria 365 
Messemore, Barbara Price 
Messer, Vonda M. 
Metcalf, Anna Louise 
Metcalf, James William 
Metcalf, Janet Lynn 
Metcalfe, Dede Faye 270, 353 
Metcalfe, Jacqueline Kaye 269, 
365 
Metcalfe, Julia Winnifred 379 
Metheny, Kerry Wayne 
Metry, Joseph Morris 
Metz, Douglas 231 
Metzger, Lisa Marie 223 
Metzger, Reta Ward 
Metzger, Stephen Kent 
Metzker, Beth Ellen 314 
Metzmeier, Clara Lancaster 
Meyer, Brian Paul 
Meyer, Steven Douglas 335 
Meyer, Timothy Robert 
Meyer, Walter Woodrow 
MGM Grand Hotel 26 
Miami Jamboree 208 
Micciche, Michael Richard 189 
Michael, Bill T. 
Michael, Tanya Marie 353 
Michael, Tina Louise 365 
Michael, William T. 365 
Michaels, Barry Jason 
Michaels, Charles Lawrence 
Michael’s Pub 43 
Michalski, Vicki Lynn 336 
Michewicz, Elaine Marie 
Michie, Walter Milton 
Middlestadt, Patricia A. R. 
Middleswarth-Kohn, V. L. 
Middleton, Therese Renee 250, 
353 
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Midkiff, Bruce Dewayne 

Midkiff, Byron Dale 

Midkiff, Joseph Lincoln 379 

Midwest Intercollegiate 
Championship 212 

Mihalic, Anthony Scott 

Mihalo, Dale Michael 

Milam, Dennis Stephen 

Milam, James Bowden 

Milam, Robert Thomas 

Milburn, Matthew Durrett 353 

Milburn, William Thomas 

Milby, Gary E. 

Milby, M. Diane Cox 

Milby, Pamela Sue Crump 

Milby, Patricia Carol Bell 

Milby, Ronnie Dean 

Milby, Smith Arvin II 

Milby, Terrell Gene 353 

Miles, Alan David 

Miles, Debbie Ann 

Miles, Donald Alton Jr. 292, 
336 

Miles, Keith Alan 

Miles, Margaret Ann B. 

Miles, Pamela Ann 379 

Miles, Randall Keith 

Miles, Walter Henry 

Military Ball 249 

Military organizations 248- 
249 


Military science department 
head 169 

Millard Gibson Scholarship 
308 

Miller, Barbara A. Decker 

Miller, Barry Charles 311 

Miller, Bonnie Wells 

Miller, Brent Lyle 336 

Miller, Cameron Alan 

Miller, Carolyn Lee 

Miller, Carye Jo 365 

Miller, Catherine Michelle 303 

Miller, Cecelia Victoria 

Miller, Charlayne 

Miller, Charles Robert 315 

Miller, Charlotte Faye 

Miller, David Ray 

Miller, Dawn Ann 

Miller, Debbie Jeanne 303 

Miller, Deborah K. Reeder 

Miller, Debra Denise 274 

Miller, Diane 

Miller, Donna 

Miller, Doretha Ann 

Miller, Frederic Smith 

Miller, Gayla S. Webb 

Miller, Geri Lee 292, 353 

Miller, Glenn Carroll 

Miller, Gloria Kay 

Miller, Gloria Sue Jasper 

Miller, Harold Thomas 251 

Miller, Jacqueline Kay 353 

Miller, James Yates 

Miller, Janice Lashley 

Miller, Jeffrey Keith 379 

Miller, Jennifer Carson 

Miller, Jere Thomas Jr. 

Miller, Jewel Carlyle Jr. 

Miller, John A. 

Miller, John Robert 

Miller, John Thomas Jr. 379 

Miller, John William 

Miller, Johnny 26 

Miller, Joseph Robert 336 

Miller, Joyce Marye 

Miller, Kate Jarrett 

Miller, Kathleen Ann 248 

Miller, Kathy Jo 365 

Miller, Kevin S. 

Miller, Kimberly Dawn 

Miller, Ladonna Kay 

Miller, Larry Vernon 

Miller, Lee Ann 365 

Miller, Leslie Scott 286 

Miller, Linda Ruth 293, 379 

Miller, Mark David 365 

Miller, Mark H. 

Miller, Mark K. 

Miller, Mark Randall 288, 353 

Miller, Mark Thomas 

Miller, Mary Beth 

Miller, Mary Dee 

Miller, Mary Marlene 277, 287, 
353 

Miller, Michael Glen 189, 268 

Miller, Michael Shawn 

Miller, Moncelle M. G. 

Miller, Nancy 36 

Miller, Nancy Joann 175, 291, 
336 


Miller, Nancy Lynn 379 

Miller, Nancy Myrl Green 

Miller, Nancy Ruth 

Miller, Pamela Ann 

Miller, Patricia Bowman 

Miller, Paula Long 

Miller, peek Ann Meyers 

Miller, Phyllis Dean Cosby 

Miller, Richard Mason 

Miller, Richard Thomas 

Miller, Robert Joseph Jr. 313, 
379 

Miller, Robin Lynn 

Miller, Roger Franklin 

Miller, Ruth Claire 250, 379 

Miller, Sandra Gail 

Miller, Seroba B. 

Miller, Sheila Bray 

Miller, Sheilia Ann 13 

Miller, Stephanie Ann 250 

Miller, Suzanne Wells 

Miller, Tambra Gay 365 

Miller, Vicky L. 13, 264, 353 

Miller, Victor Craig 

Miller, Warren Thomas Jr. 

Miller, William Curtis 

Miller, Wilma C. Davis 


Miller, Yuette Marie 
Millick, Ron 309 
Milligan, Brian Dane 308, 379 
Milligan, Sharon L. Holmes 
Milliken, Jo Evelyn J. 
Milliken, Mark Stephen 
Millikin, Cook Sandra J. 
Milliner, Mary D. Bevill 
Mills, Cheri Lynn 353 
Mills, Deborah G. Warren 
Mills, Elizbeth G. Harlin 
Mills, George Harvey 
Mills, Gregory Mark 291 
Mills, James Carl 
Mills, James Monaghan 
Mills, Judy G. Kinnaird 
Mills, Kevin Andrew 
Mills, Lori Michelle 
Mills, Marietta Hyde 
Mills, Mary Michele 
Mills, Patricia Gail 
Mills, Paula Ruth 
Mills, Rebecca Lynn 
Mills, Shanan Lee Travis 
Mills, Terry Lynn Durhan 
Millville, Christian Church 48 
Milon, Cynthia Laverne 303 
Milon, Pamela Marie 
Milsap, Ronnie 86 
Milstead, Sonya Lynne 365 
Miluk, Timothy Jon 234 
Mimms, Cecilia Marie 208, 209 
Mims, Richard Lee 315 
Mindrup, Robert Patrick 
Mings, Roberta Lee 
Mingus, Carolyn 
Minichbauer, Deborah L. B. 
Minix, Lesa 
Minix, Robin Michelle 365 
Minogue, Sheila Mary 305 
Minton, Cindy Lea 353 
Minton, Gateward Darrel 
Minton, John 131, 148 
Minton, Mary Alice 365 
Minton, Maxine Phelps 
Minton, Robert J. 
Minton, Sheila Ann 379 
Minton, Tony Ray 
Minyard, Ricky Nelson 
Miracle, Charles Ray 310 
Miranda, Angel Emilio 
Mirlohi, Seyedjalaledin 
Mirlohi-Seyed, Gamaledin 353 
Mischel, Jerry Patrick 
Mischel, Rebecca Ann 
Mischel, Suzanne Marie 379 
Miss America pageant 108 
Miss Black Western pageant 
302 
Miss Kentucky pageant 108 
Miss Western/ Miss Black 
Western 108-109 
Miss Western pageant 251 
Missing the mark 216 
Mitcham, Alice Ann 379 
Mitcham, Carl Dwayne 
Mitchell, Agnes A. 
Mitchell, Arthur M. Farlane 
Mitchell, Barbara E. Smith 
Mitchell, Betty J. Skaggs 
Mitchell, Cathy 48 
Mitchell, Cynthia Denise 
Mitchell, Cynthia Faye 261, 
302, 365 
Mitchell, D. W. 
Mitchell, Dale Robert 
Mitchell, David Loren 379 
Mitchell, Debbie A. Jenkins 
Mitchell, Eileen Frances 305 
Mitchell, Frederick Joseph 
Mitchell, Glenn Stokes 315 
Mitchell, James Waymon 135, 
241,365 
Mitchell, Jay Preston 
Mitchell, Jeanne Denise 248 
Mitchell, Jennie Lea 306, 379 
Mitchell, Joey Don 
Mitchell, John M. 
Mitchell, Katie Clara 252, 257, 
365 
Mitchell, Kevin Wayne 
Mitchell, Larry 231 
Mitchell, Lawrence E. Jr. 
Mitchell, Linda C. Cunniff 
Mitchell, Lisa Jo 
Mitchell, Martha Virginia 353 
Mitchell, Melody Ann 108, 336 
Mitchell, Rebecca G. A. 
Mitchell, Sheila K. 
Mitchell, Sherry Lynn 304 
Mitchell, Ward 
Mittendorf, Sarah Jane 
Mizanin, Elizabeth Ann 379 
Mizanin, Susan Marie 379 
Mize, Gale 
Mize, Patricia Jones 
Mize, Salem Anthony 
Moak, Thomas Wayne 353 
Moats, Rhonda Lynn 
Moats, William Leslie 
Mobley, David Bernard 
Mobley, Russell Glen 
Mock, Gayann Gipe 
Mock, Lora D. Beigh 
Moeller, Diana Mary 
Moffat, Glenn Thomas 
Moffitt, Nina Faye 
Mohamad, Nor Zulkeflee 
Mohd, Taib Norulashikin 
Mohdzain, Ahmad Nordin 
Mohler, Mark Allen 
Mohon, Gary Scott 
Mohon, Robin Kaye 379 
Mohr, Cynthia Marie 66, 162, 
365 
Mojesky, Mark Twinin 
Mojsejenko, Walter Jr. 268 
Molden, Linda Joy 336 


Molen, Jennifer Lois 42 

Mollett, W. Maurice 

Molloy, George Patrick 151, 
265, 270, 336 

Molnar, Jacqueline Elaine 305 

Molokwu, Victor Ikemefunu 
379 

Moman, Mary L. Murph 

Momodu, Margaret Onobha 

Momodu, Napoleon Shaka 

Monaco, Leanne Marie 304, 
353 

Money, Alan Scott 

Monin, Cathy Joline Love 

Monks, Melinda Rose 

Monroe, Barry Keith 250, 353 

Monroe, Brenda Garrity 

Monroe, Daniel Reed 

Monroe, E. G. 309 

Monroe, Jamie Maria 136 

Monroe, Jennifer Dean 

Monroe, Larry Wayne 353 

Montazer, Fazlollah 336 

Montell, Lynwood 163 

Montell, Marla Jo 

Montell, William Bradley 

Montgomery, Cynthia Ann 
353 


Montgomery, Cynthia Diana 
379 


Montgomery, Lana Susan 
Montgomery, Linda J. Lobb 
Montgomery, Lisa Ann 
Montgomery, Michael 162 
Montgomery, Michael Robert 
134, 135, 274, 379 
Montgomery, Robin Denise 
Montgomery, Ronald Odell 
Montgomery, Teresa 258, 259, 
353 


Montgomery, Theresa Lynn 
336 


Montgomery, Thomas L. Jr. 

Montgomery, William K. 

Montoya, Gustavo G. 

Moody, Alfreda Posey 

Moody, Brent 

Moody, Craig Steven 268, 353 

Moody, Melissa Kaye 

Moody, Robert Keith 274 

Moody, Steven Todd 

Moody, Thomas Jeffrey 

Moon, Carol Ian 379 

Moon, Robert Russell 

Mooney, Jane Francis 248 

Mooney, Sherrie Renae 302 

Mooney, William Lee III 

Mooneyhan, Gladys Jane 

Moore, Angela Joyce 

Moore, Angela Louise 312 

Moore, Anita A. 

Moore, Anne 80 

Moore, Caroline Rudy 

Moore, Charles Lester 

Moore, Charlotte Kay 270, 277, 
353 

Moore, Cheryl Suzanne 379 

Moore, Christy Lee 379 

Moore, Cynthia Polson 

Moore, Dayna Leigh 34, 306, 
336 

Moore, Diane Gay 

Moore, Donna Deen 306, 379 

Moore, Donna Jo 

Moore, Donnie Ray 

Moore, Doris Kay 

Moore, Elizabeth S. 

Moore, F. Keith 

Moore, Grace Maxine 

Moore, Herbert 

Moore, Jackie Dean 

Moore, James Liffus 315 

Moore, James Michael 

Moore, Jeffrey Todd 313, 379 

Moore, Jimmy Lee 

Moore, Jimmy Tom 

Moore, John David 

Moore, Kevin Dale 286, 365 

Moore, Larry Jay 

Moore, Larry Thomas 

Moore, Laura Beth 

Moore, Lesley Ann 

Moore, Lisa Faye 304, 353 

Moore, Loretta B. 

Moore, Mary L. Frazer 

Moore, Mary Lynn 379 

Moore, Melanie Ann 365 

Moore, Michael Wayne 

Moore, Michelle Lynne 336 

Moore, Morrell 189, 365 

Moore, Nanette 

Moore, Paul Glenn 

Moore, Penny Louise 379 

Moore, Rebecca Shrewsbury 

Moore, Robert Mitchell 

Moore, Russell Haywood 

Moore, Sandra Kae 274, 336 

Moore, Scarlett E. Davis 

Moore, Shari Lou 

Moore, Sharon D. Maupin 

Moore, Stephanie A. Grimes 

Moore, Stephen Clemmons 
336 

Moore, Susan Elizabeth 

Moore, Susan Marie 

Moore, Susan Renee 

Moore, Tami Jo 379 

Moore, Teresa Gail 

Moore, Teresa Jane 

Moore, Tex 32 

Moore, Thomas Christopher 

Moore, Virginia Anna Sue 

Moore, William 288 

Moorman, Hugh Joseph 

Moorman, John Kerry 

Moorman, Rebecca Lynn 

Moorman, William F. 

Moradi, Muhammad Reza 


Moral Majority 26 
Morales, David 
Moran, Julie Woodson 
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ON HIS WAY to track practice, Barry Mountain, a 


sophomore from Washington, 


D.C., crosses Smith 


Stadium field. The football field was covered with tobac- 
co stalks to keep it in shape for the spring. 
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Patterson, Dennis Neal 
Patterson, Jack Kelly 
Patterson, James Andrew 
Patterson, Janice Lee 354 
Patterson, Joan Lynne 
Patterson, Joe Kevin 
Patterson, Marty Edwin 365 
Patterson, Michael Paul 
Patterson, Nancy Carol 337 
Patterson, Obea D.C. 
Patterson, Tony Allan 251 
Patton, Alva Ray Jr. 
Patton, Barry Stephen 
Patton, Bobby Pierson 
Patton, David Okay 354 
Patton, Gladstone Milton 
Patton, Gregory Bruce 379 
Patton, Michael Lee 
Patton, Patricia Ann Moore 
Patton, Randall Curtis 
Patton, Sharon R. Lowhorn 
be Susan Lynn 
Paul, Bradley Lewis 
Paul, Florence M. 
Paul, Mary Katherine 
Paul, Robert Lynn 
Paulin, Vincent Ignatius 
Paulsen, Jay Willard 
Pauly, James Richard 
Pawley, Kathy Jo 
Pawley, Raymond E. 
Paxton, Anne Allison 250, 251, 
365 
Paxton, James David 
Paxton, Patricia Stephens 
Paxton, Susan Lee 
Payne, Amelia C. Meacham 
Payne, Angela Ann 204, 207, 
09, 379 
Payne, Anthony Glen 
Payne, Chanda G. Davis 
Payne, Clyde 292 
Payne, David Currie 309, 314 
Payne, Dennis Wayne 


Payne, Emily Kate 

Payne, Gregory Todd 379 

Payne, Henry Lee 

Payne, James Arthur 

Payne, Jane Elizabeth 

Payne, Jeanne Jo 

Payne, Jena 

Payne, Kenneth David 6,7, 

98,312 

Payne, Linda Morgan 

Payne, Mark Alan 

Payne, Mark Kevin 338 

Payne, N. Jo 365 

Payne, Shelby J. Osborne 

Payton, Bonnie K. Rice 

Payton, Mary Ann La 

Payton, Sandra K. Gabbard 

Payton, William Earl 

Peace, David E. 

Peachee, Barbara Lee 

Peak, David Haynes 

Peak, Gordon Kent 

Peak, Mark Spalding 309, 379 

Peak, Steven Allen 

Peake, Christopher Phillip 338 

Peake, Raymond Howard 

Pearce-Ford Tower dorm 
director 54 

Pearl, Stephanie L. 37 

Pears, Kevin Allen 379 

Pearse, James 256 

Pearson, Brenda Cornett 

Pearson, Helen L. Webb 

Pearson, James Douglas 

Pearson, Joetta Lynn 379 

Pearson, Richard Shane 

Peavey, Melanie Ann 268, 379 

Peavler, Ladona Jean 

Peavy, Debbie Jo 

Peck, Robert Allen 213, 235 

Peddycort, Hugh Estis 

Peden, Charles Howard Jr. 314 

Peden, Nikki Lynne 

Pedigo, Bonnie R. 57, 59, 60 

Pedigo, Joyce Elaine 248, 354 

Pedigo, Marcus Kay Martin 

Pedigo, Mary Thompson 

Pedigo, Monica 

Pedigo, Nellie Mae 354 

Peebles, Glenn Douglas 

Peek, Claude Jeffrey 

Peinsipp, Michael William 

Peinsipp, Robin Gail 

Peisch, Sarah J. 

Pekkan, Mustafa Hakan 

Pelaski, Tony Keith 338 

Pelfrey, Scott Anthony 240, 
330, 338 

Pemberton, Timothy Alan 

Pendleton, Kermit Richard 

Pendleton, Sharon Renee 

Pendley, Sherry Laster 

Pendley, Stephen Curtis 

Pendygraft, Julie Danette 354 

Penick, James Donald Jr. 

Penn, Stephen Douglas 121, 
291, 338 

Pennell, Brenda K. Perkins 

Pennington, Barbara 

Pennington, George M. 

Pennington, Gloria Dean 

Pennington, Nancy Arnise 

Pennington, Theresa Kay 365 

Pennington, Tom Alan 9, 223, 
365 

Pennington, Tony Glenn 

Pennington, Vanessa Carol 

Pennington, Vickie Lynn 

Penrod, Jimmy 13 

Penrod, Leslie Ann 

Penrod, Tamela Roy 241, 243, 
274, 338 

Penry, Sara E. Alexander 

Peperis, Nell Kirby 

Pepin, Richard F. 

Pepper, Pennye Carol 

Pepper, Sarah Joe 

Perdew, Nita Faye Piercey 

Perdew, Timothy Clellan 

Perdue, Frances A. Deweese 

Perdue, Tommy Morgan 

Perez, Jose Daniel 

Perez, Josue I. 

Perez, Manuel J. 

Perez, Michael Edward 

Pergande, Sherri Denise 

Pergande, Thomas D. 

Perigo, Stuart Lee 

Perkins, Anthony Wayne 

Perkins, Barry Lee 354 

Perkins, Charles L. 154 

Perkins, Cynthia Jo 338 

Perkins, Deborah L. Kinslow 

Perkins, Diana Hines 

Perkins, Fred 

Perkins, Frederick Bernard 
312, 354 

Perkins, Jack 

Perkins, Jeffrey Lee 

Perkins, John Casey Jr. 314, 
338 

Perkins, Judith A. Landrum 

Perkins, Leta Gaye 

Perkins, Lonnie Lee 268, 353 

Perkins, Melinda Kay 

Perkins, Patti Brewer 

Perkins, Regina Germaine 

Perkins, Susan Reagan 

Perkins, Tammara Sue Ward 
338 


Perkins, William Lee 338 
Perlongo, Joy Lee 

Perna, John G. 268 
Pernell, Donna Marie 
Perrine, Molly Ann 
Perry, Carol Hill 

Perry, Carolyn Jean 
Perry, Clovis Critt Jr. 365 


Perry, Donald Joseph 

Perry, Grant Dallas 

Perry, James Kenneth 

Perry, Janice Hope 

Perry, Ken 225 

Perry, Leroy L. 

Perry, Marian Louise 

Perry, Mary June 

Perry, Teresa Kay 

Perry, Van Butler 

Perry, William Dean 365 

Pershing, Laurie Sue 338 

Pershing Rifles 249 

Persley, Janice 365 

Personal finance class 174, 175 

Personnel services director 
141 

Peters, Ami Elizabeth 306, 365 

Peters, Brian Keith 102 

Peters, Charles Albert III 

Peters, Deanna Lynn 379 

Peters, Dorace Lou 

Petersen, Albert J. Jr. 

Petersen, Lisa Kirsten 

Petersen, Sandra Hanson 

Peterson, Bonita Faye 250, 365 

Peterson, Denise Kay 379 

Peterson, Ernest Laverne 

Peterson, Joan C. Nelson 

Peterson, John 278 

Peterson, Thomas H. 

Petett, Cecilia Ann 338, 367 

Petett, Judy A. Watson 

Petett, Regina Gail 365 

Petett, Sandra Faye 365, 367 

Petett, Shelia Van 354 

Petkoff, Teodoro Zemom 

Petrey, Regina Gail 

Petrie, Patricia Ann 

Petrified Man 68 

Pettit, Junior 107 

Petty, Bonny Pace 272 

Petty, Bruce Edward 

Petty, Carlene Louise 

Peveler, Kimberly Jane 354 

Pfahl, Michelle Lyn 354 

Pfannerstill, Peter Edward 234 

Pfefferman, Mark William 189, 
379) 

Pfeifer, Cynthia Anne 365 

Pfohl, Virginia A. Pasko 

Phaneuf, Wayne Alan 

Pharris, Dewey Kent 

Phebus, Melissa Ann Akin 

Phelan, James David 365 

Phelps, Bryant Keith 365 

Phelps, Connie Lynn 365 

Phelps, Gregory Dale 338 

Phelps, Helen Suzanne 379 

Phelps, Judith J. Coffey 

Phelps, Kathy Sue 

Phelps, Lisa A. 

Phelps, Martha Kathryne 

Phelps, Mary Jo 291 

Phelps, Sharri Lynn 

Phelps, Sherri Kay 379 

Phelps, Susan E. Brownfield 

Phelps, Teresa Sue 379 

Phi Alpha Theta 280, 281 

Phi Beta Lambda 292, 293 

Phi Beta Sigma 107, 296, 312, 
372 

Phi Delta Theta 294, 295, 301, 
312 


Phi Eta Sigma 287 
Phi Mu 107, 234, 295, 300, 301, 
306 
Phi Mu Alpha 108, 251 
Phi Upsilon Omicron 275 
Philhours, Susy J. Merrick 
Philippides, Costas 
Phillips, Bruce Hardin Jr. 
Phillips, Chester Thomas 
Phillips, Christopher Dale 
Phillips, Donna Faye 354, 290 
Phillips, Donzela 
Phillips, Eddie Ray 
Phillips, Graelin Donte 
Phillips, Gregory Curtis 
Phillips, Jennifer Jo 365 
Phillips, Joan Kaye 
Phillips, Jodie Rae 
Phillips, John Powell 
Phillips, Karen Elaine 
Phillips, Karen Jo 
Phillips, Kelly Marie 
Phillips, Kristi Carol 
Phillips, Lisa Rene 
Phillips, Mary Faye 379 
Phillips, Melinda Coleman 379 
Phillips, Patricia H. 
Phillips, Ronnie H. 
Phillips, Rosanne M. Taylor 
Phillips, Shelley Lynn 246, 338 
Phillips, Thala Caroline 
Phillips, Thomas Curtis 
Phillips, Thomas Gorman 
Phillips, Tracy Brian 
Phillips, Valerie J. 
Phillips, Vicki Lynn 
Philosophy and religion 
department 152 
Philosophy and religion 
department head 163 
Philosophy Club 279 
Philpot, William Lee 
Philpott, Brenda M. Skaggs 
Phipps, Laura Simpson 
Physical Education and 
Recreation department 
head 156 
Physical education majors 
club 242, 243 
Physical plant administration 
141, 150, 172 
Physics and astronomy 
department head 171 
Pi Delta Phi 278, 279 


Pi Kappa Alpha 54, 294, 295, 
301 


Pi Kappa Phi 313 

Pi Mu Epsilon 270 

Pi Omega Pi 293 

Pi Sigma bee fone 280 

Pichea, Mark Owen 311 

Pickard, Raymond 

Pickard, Robert Craig 189, 379 

Pickard, Sean Day 

Pickens, James Edward 200 

Pickens, Michael Emory 310 

Pickerill, Bonnie Sharon 338 

Pickerill, Brian Keith 

Pickerill, Kathy Gruccio 

Pickerill, Robert Louis 

Pickering, Deborah A. Stull 

Pickerrell, Timothy Lane 

Pickett, Alan K. 

Pickett, Catherine Ann 

Pickett, Deanna Leigh 

Pickett, Gina Dawn 

Pickett, James Cla 

Pickett, Kenneth 
354 

Pickett, Lawrence Edwin II 

Pickett, Lawrence Henry 249, 
379 

Pickett, Leanne Blakeman 

Pickett, Lori Beth 

Pickett, Robert Clayton 230, 
231 

Pickett, William Burns 

Pieper, Mary Ann Kochert 

Pierazek, David Sims 

Pierce, Anthony Earl 

Pierce, Brenda Miller 

Pierce, Cynthia Lynne 

Pierce, Darrell Keith 

Pierce, David L. 

Pierce, Emily Gayle 338 

Pierce, Glenda Fay 

Pierce, Kelly Lenia 354 

Pierce, Kevin W. 

Pierce, Lindy Ann Snow 

Pierce, Lynne Kay Kerry 

Pierce, Russell Scott 

Pierce, Sandra Lea 379 

Piercy, Susanne Palmer 

Pierson, Don Gordon 

Pieters, Christine Isabel 

Pieters, Jacobo Guillermo 243, 
250, 354 

Piispanen, Brian Lee 

Pike, Monica Anne 338 

Pike, Thomas Martin 

Pile, Carolyn Jane 365, 286, 287 

Piles, Cynthia Jo 338 

Piles, Melinda Ann 365 

Pillow, Elizabeth Ann 

Pillow, Joseph Haydon 249 

Pillow, Robert Wesley 

Pillow, Ronald Earl 

Pilot, Tyrone 

Pin, Mike Yukio 240, 252, 379 

Pinerola, Darri Shinhue 

Pinerola, Dino William 339 

Pink Panther 8 

Pinkstaff, Mary Ann 

Pinkston, Cathy Ann 354 

Pinkston, Janet Sue 259 

Pinkston, Roger Dale 

Pinson, Barbara L. StClair 

Pinson, Jeffrey Alan 

Pinson, Raymond Eugene 

Piper, Annette Marie 

Piper, Nancy A. 339 

Pipes,,Philip Alan 

Pippenger, Bernard George 
354 


aden 231, 


Pippenger, Maria Carol 
Pippin, Alfreda Tina 365 
Pippin, Debra Lynn 
Pippin, Michael Ray 354 
Pirtle, Caroline Elaine 379 
Pitchford, Carl L. 
Pitchford, Linda Suzanne 
Pitchford, Murl M. 
Pitchford, Robert Scott 
Pitcock, Chris B. 
Pitcock, Linda Hart 
Pitcock, Mark Edward 151, 288, 
339 


Pitman, Phyllis Jean 

Pitt, Daniel Tyler 315 

Pitt, Malinda Diane 

Pittman, Florence R. 

Pittman, Thomas James 

Pittman, William 159 

Pitts, David Christopher 

Pitts, John Morrison 

Pitts, Lynn Coleman 379 

Place, Deborah Nell 

Plain, Lisa D. 379 

Plank, June Ellen 290, 354 

Plantinga, Joyce Ellen 339 

Plantinga, Judith Elaine 339 

Platt, Anita Elvira 

Platt, Christine Anne 

Platt, Sharon Suzanne 45, 365 

Platt, Thomasine Denise 

Pleasant Colony 26, 112 

Pleasant, Julie Ann 379 

Pleck, Marianne Catherine 365 

Plummer, Krista Jean-365 

Plummer, Richard McCurdy 

Plunket, Lisa Meilane 

Plunkett, Brenda C. Lowe 

Plunkett, Lawrence N. 314 

Poe, Kimberly Davis 

Poe, Tana Shea 

Poehlein, Susan Carol 

Poer, Edna Marie Robinson 

Pogue, Danny Ray 

Pogue, Greg L. 

Pogue, Kerry Duane 251 

Pohlgeers, Colleen Marie 287, 
365 


Pohlmann, Laura L. Schultz 
Poindexter, Elizabeth Lee 379 
Poindexter, Howard 
Poindexter, Ken Wayne 
Poindexter, Leon Lee 
Poindexter, Patsy Smith 
Poitinger, Keith Arlen 
Poland 26 
Poland, Hugh Reid 
Polashock, Marian C. 
Poling, Richard Forrest 314 
Political organizations 264, 
265 
Polivick, Bettye R. Leigh 
Pollard, Sherri Lynn 
Polley, Raymond Shawn 
Pollio, Ann Hamilton 
Pollock, Jaqueline Diann 307 
Polson, Alicia Dawn 204, 207, 
209, 268, 339 
Polson, Emily Settle 
Polson, Lisa Gay 
Polson, Martha R. Duff 
,rolston, John Mayfield 
Pompon 246, 247 
Ponton, Frank Hope 
Ponton, Robert 
Pool, Bobbi Faye 365 
Poole, Janice K. Lacey 
Poole, Lorie Ann 379 
Poole, Mitchell C. 
Poole, Starla Katrice 306, 339 
Poole, Teressa Lavion 
Poore, Cheryl Ann Stevens 
Poore, Saundra F. Burchett 
Pope, Anne Lindsay 379 
Pope, Charles Windley 
Popelier, Maurice T. 311 
Popham, David Joseph 308 
Popham, Theresa Ann 365 
Popp, Catherine Marie 273, 
339 


Poppewell, Gregory Allen 189 
Porcupines at the University 
68 
Poroswske, Walter M. 
Portaro, Joseph Gerard 308 
Porter, Albert C. 
Porter, Beverly Joan 
Porter, Carrie Sue 306, 379 
Porter, Cathrine Jouce 379 
Porter, Connie Lou 
Porter, Deborah J. 
Porter, Don Lee 354 
Porter, Dorothy Lee 257 
Porter, Hershal D. 25 
Porter, Jeanetta Susan 
Porter, Joey Lynn 
Porter, Kathy Hays 248 
Porter, Margaret Anne 
Porter, Mary Ann Downey 
Porter, Penny Clydell 
Porter, Philip Leroy 
Porter, Ramsey Kyle 
Porter, Reva K. 
Portar, Ronald Lee 
Porter, Stacey Jean 379 
Porter, Thomas Lee 290, 365 
Porter, Timothy Wayne 
Porter, Vickie Elaine 
Porterfield, Earl 66, 71 
Portmann, Charles C. 
Portmann, Victor Lee 
Posey, Tara Lane 379 
Posin, Kathryn 82 - 
Postage stamp, 18-cent 26 
Poston, Barbara Jean 
Poston, Cindy 97 
Poston, Jeff 97 
Poteat, Brian Keith 
Poteet, Donald John 
Poteet, Malesia Ann 
Poteet, Richard Douglas 
Potter, Brent Jay 311 
Potter Christian School 307 
Potter College dean 162 
Potter Girls’ School 144 
Potter, Cynthia Karen 354 
Potter, Debra Sue 306, 365 
Potter, Jeannie Ann 
Potter, John Michael 
Potter, Karen Joy 
Potter, Martin Andrew 
Potter, Phyllis Maud 
Potter, Sandra Lea 274, 275, 
354 
Potter, William Leonard 
Potts, Dale Reid 315 
Potts, Glenn Kentral 365 
Potts, Lisa Ann 354 
Potts, Mark Alan 365 
Potts, Thomas Wahy 
Pournaderi, Afsaneh 366 
Povey, Nancy Lynn 379 
Povilaika, Tania 
Powell, Alisa Marie 
Powell, Barbara Curtis 
Powell, Carolyn Elaine 287, 


365 
Powell, Charles Marvin 168, 
169, 249, 290 
Powell, Darlene 
Powell, Dawn Renee 
Powell, Diana Kay 380 
Powell, Edward Albery 
Powell, Emily Marian 366 
Powell, Gerald Wayne 
Powell, Gregory Eugene 
Powell, Gregory Wayne 339 
Powell, Gregory William 213, 
248 
Powell, James David 366 
Powell, Jill Naomi 
Powell, Joanne Piatkowski 
Powell, Katherine Loraine 
Powell, Kenton Dale 366 
Powell, Linda Sue 
Powell, Lisa Ann 215, 232, 307 


Powell, Marilyn Elanine 366 

Powell, Sandra Lynn 354 

Powell, Sharon Leigh 339 

Powell, Steven Douglas 

Powell, Teresa Jo 354 

Powell, Teresa Lynn 365 

Powell, Terry Dean 257, 380 

Powell, Troy 309 

Powell, William 181, 192, 213, 
243 

Power, Jerald Lawrence 

Powers, David Wayne 

Powers, Elizabeth Lucas 

Powers, Gleen 270 

Powers, Joni Lucas 302 

Powers, Keith Otwell 

Powers, Margaret Wesner 

Powers, Patricia G. Moad 

Powers, Ronald Richards 

Poynter, Charles Allen 

Poynter, Debra King 

Poynter, James Dalton 

Poynter, Michael B. 

Prachuabmoh, Noppadol 

Prather, Charles Michael 

Prather, Jeffery Carl 257 

Pratt, Carolyn Lee 

Pratt, Joy Denise 

Pratt, Margaret Rose 

Prechtel, Jane Maire 306, 366 

Precious, Carol Jean 

Preisser, Nancy 

Pre-Law Club 280, 281 

Prerost, Jeanette M. Morano 

Preston, James Gregory 

Preston, Robert Steven 

Preston, Shari Lynn 

Prettyman, Jean Combs 

Prewitt, Charles Lee III 

Price, Athena Jene Logan 

Price, Barbara Jane 255, 339 

Price, Barry Jerome 309 

Price, Carol McAninch 

Price, Donna Sue 354 

Price, Douglas Alan 238, 255, 
339 

Price, Elizabeth Howell 

Price, Gary Wayne 

Price, Harold Robert 

Price, Jacqueline Sue 380 

Price, James Edward 

Price, Jerri Lynn 

Price, Martin Anthony 339 

Price, Michael Kray 

Price, Nancy Jean 380 

Price, Pamela Ann 302, 339 

Price, Rebecca Harris 

Price, Samuel Louis 

Price, Sandra Kay 286 

Price, Shari Lee 112, 209, 354 

Price, Shirley 

Price, Tammy Jo 16, 17 

Price, Teddy Lee 354 

Price, Thomas Garvin 380 

Price, Thomas Jay 339 

Price, Vincent 82, 83 

Price, Vincent Howard 

Price, Virgil Franklin 

Price, Wallace Brent 339 

Prichard, Joanne Shirley 

Priddy, Anita Gale 17 

Priddy, Barbara R. Hopewell 

Priddy, Julie Kay 

Priddy, Larry Michael 380 

Priddy, Marcu W. 

Priddy, Marsha K. Coakley 

Priddy, Mary L. Reed 

Priest, Shirley L. 

Prigge, Elke Petra 

Primel, Randy Louis 241 

Prince, Michael 

Prince, Shari Leann 277, 354 

Prine, John 72 

Prine, John Russell 

Prins, Kelly Jo 380 

Prins, Rudolf 171 

Pritchard, Paula Jo 

Proctor, Alice Celeste 304 

Proctor, Linda R. Leach 

Proctor, Lora Anne 354 

Proctor, Polly Lynn 

Proctor, Terry Glenn 

Proffitt, James Lewis II 

Proffitt, Johnny Dale 308 

Proffitt, Lorie Ann 

Proffitt, Rita Jean 

Proffitt, Wendell M. 330 

Propes, Anthony Elmore 

Prost, Ellen Mae 380 

Prow, Timothy Ray 

Prow, Tina Marie 121 

Pruden, Patricia Kay 366 

Pruden, Thomas Paul 

Pruitt, Barry Smith 311 

Pruitt, Charles Kevin 

Pruitt, Doris M. Smith 

Pruitt, Michael Anthony 

Pruitt, Pamela Jane 

Pruitt, Randall Allan 240, 366 

Pruitt, Vernon Lynn 282, 380 

Pryor, Eleanor Tandy 304 

Pryor, Karen Anne 

Pryor, Virgil Francis II 

Psi Chi 279 

Psychology department head 
158 


Psychology organizations 278, 
279 


Public Health 273 

Public information director 
141, 143 

Public Relations Student 
Society of America 259 

Public Safety department 150 

Public Safety director 141, 143 

Puckett, Bhrett Scott 

Puckett, Charlotte Cox 

Puckett, David Lee 


Puckett, Hugh 286 
Puckett, Laura Denise 380 
Puckett, Lucena Louise 280, 
339 
Puckett, Michael Alan 366 
Puckett, Troy Dean 
Pudlo, Steven Thomas 
Pullam, Justina Kaye 380 
Pulley, Alice Savage 
Pulsinelli, Gary Albert 
Pund, Darla Jean 366 
Pund, Larry Allen 
Purcell, Jack Wayne 
Purcell, Jerry Duncan 
Purcell, Melanie Anne 305, 380 
Purchasing director 141 
Purdy, Cheryl A. Arnold 
Purdy, Sara Beth 366 
Purdy, William Ross 
Purnell, Jaqueline L. 
Purpus, Michael Gregory 
Pursley, Cathy Starr 
Purtzer, Lori Lee 380 
Puryear, Anne Leslie 
Putlak, Kenneth Alan 222, 223 
Putman, Pamela Jean 3 
Puyear, Mary Faye Wren 
Pyle, Daniel Scott 216,313 
Pyle, Robert Morris 
Pyles, Jefferson Keith 


Quade, Jeffrey John 

Qualls, Jean E. Grayson 

Qualls, Melissa Ann 380 

Quan, Donald Len 

Quan, Victor John 339 

Quarcelino, Nancy 225 

Quarles, Kerry Wayne 380 

Quisenberry, Dorothy W. R. 

Quick, Fawn Michelle 

Quig, Dorothy Jean 

Quigg, Benjamin Franklin 

Quigg, Lea June 

Quigley, Susan Liggett 

Quillen, Kevin M. 

Quinn, Jack Lee 

Quinn, Kathleen Ann 

Quinn, Maureen F. 

Quinn, Tony Anne 

Quire, John Robert 210, 211, 
295, 314, 315, 358 

Quire, Julie Ann 

Quire, Katherine Marie 259 

Quisenberry, Denney Alan 


Raby, Lola Sharp 
Rackley, Jane E. 248, 366 
Radcliff, Danny Steven 
Radcliff, Ronald Ray 
Rader, Janet 274, 339 
Radford, Tuwana Elicia 
Radin, Wendy Jeanene 380 
Radulobich, Diana L. Z. 
Raef, Douglas Wolter 354 
Rafferty, Robert 156, 189 
Ragan, Chantary Denise 
Ragan, Margaret Katherine 282 
Ragan, Rink Ray 
Ragin, Stephanie Lynn 
Ragland, Beverly Lavinia 
Ragland, Elizabeth Anne 
Ragland, Harold Thomas 
Ragland Library Club 276 
Ragland, Lynda Sue Rice 
Ragland, Rebecca Ilene * 
Ragland, Ruth A. Woods 
Raglin, Lydia Dionne 
Raible, Mary Frances 214, 215, 
Raines, Betty Jane Ogles 
Raines, Cindy Lou 366 
Rainey, Lois 
Rainey, Michael Steven 
Rains, Daniel Keith 
Rains, Marietta 273, 354 
Rains, Randall Paul 
Rains, Sharon Gail 292, 293, 
339 
Rainwater, Raymond 
Rakes, Jerry David 
Rakestraw, M. Russell II 
Raleigh, Harold Ray 
Raleigh, Rhonda J. Ramsey 
Raley, Leonard Jay 
Raley, Mary Margaret 
Ralls, Adrianne 
Ralph, Luwana Diane 
Ralph, Polly Ann 76, 366 
Ralston, David John 189, 267, 
268, 366 
Ralston, Pamela Jo 380 
Ramage, Ardyth Kathleen 
Ramey, Darinda June 
Ramey, Janet Leigh 
Ramey, Mark Alan 
Ramey, Mark Anthony 380 
Ramirez, Eduardo 273 
Ramirez, Richard 
Ramsey, Anita K. 270, 354 
Ramsey, Bobbie Jo 380 
Ramsey, Butch 48 
Ramsey, Fairy Cooper 
Ramsey, Clarence J. 
Ramsey, John Edward 
Ramsey, Lisa Gaule 
Ramsey, Porter L. IV 248, 287 


Ramsey, Robin Eileen 
Ramsey, Vicki Sue 
Ramsey, Vickie C. 339 
Randall, Becky Dawn 
Randall H. Capps Fraternity 
Man of the Year Award 300 
Randall, Paul Richard 
Randolph, Joel Lee 
Randolph, Thomas 
Raney, Cynthia Lavonne 
Range, Nancy Lea 242, 366 
Rankin, Gregory Allen 315 
Ranney, Charles Timothy 
Ransdell, Darren Lee 
Ransdell, Gary 54, 211 
Ransdell, Leanne Marie 354 
Ransdell, Rebecca Jane 366 
Rape Prevention 150-151 
Rapp, Joseph George 
Raque, Sally Clements 366 
Rascoe, Karen Marie 
Rascoe, Scott Lawrence 
Rashdan, Nasri A. 
Ratcliffe, Lisa Elaine 
Rather, Dan 26 
Rather, Joseph Francis 315, 366 
Rather, Vanessa Michelle 
Rats 21 
Rattanataynee, Virat 
Rausch, Donald Matthew 
Rausch, Jacqueline Ann 
Rawley, Janice M. Thomas 
Rawlings, Charles Morrison 
Rawlings, Gregory Allen 
Rawlings, Linda S. 
Rawlins, Charles Mark 225, 
412 
Ray, Charles 292 
Ray, Cheryl Rene 
Ray, David Burris 279 
Ray, Deborah Lynn 282, 304, 
3 


Ray, Donald Joseph 

Ray, Donna Gaye 354 

Ray, Eugene Harrison 189 

Ray, Felton Marquis 

Ray, Geneva Louise 

Ray, James Anthony 

Ray, James E. 

Ray, Jeffrey Scott 

Ray, Joseph Mark 

Ray, Julia Vernita 

Ray, Karen T. Watson 

Ray, Kenneth Stephen 380 

Ray, Laura Louise 137, 380 

Ray, Ralph Edward 

Ray, Randy T. 

Ray, Robert Anthony 189 

Ray, Roy Ricky 

Ray, Scott 224, 225 

Ray, Sidney Ivan 

Ray, Stephanie Lynette 366 

Ray, William Joel 

Ray, Yvette Michelle 

Raybold, Arthur W. III 69 

Rayburn, Angela Yvonne 

Rayes, Rida Amien 

Raymer, Glen Lindsey 

Raymer, Gregory Leo 

Raymer, Jerlean 295 

Raymer, Linda Spinks 

Raymer, Michael Evan 240 

Raymer, Rebecca Elizabeth 

Raymer, Sonja K. 

Raymer, Vanessa Gay 

Rayner, Linda Smith 

Reactions 14 

Read, Deena Frances 

Read, Frances Story 

Read, Karen Lee 

Read, Ray Vaughn 

Read, Robert Story 

Read, Shannon Rice 289 

Reading between the lines 64- 
67 

Reagan, Nancy 264 

Reagan, Ronald 6,7, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 261, 264 

Reagan, Terry Joe 339 

Reams, Greta Lee 295, 366 

Reamy, Julian Ralph 309, 354 

Reas, Janet Alice 292, 293, 339 

Reasoner, David William 249 

Reasonover, Myra E. 302 

Reaves, Charles Thomas Jr. 
257, 380 

Rebelettes 249 

Record, Debra Ann Karr 

Recreation Majors Club 243 

Recruiting 180-1 

Rector, James Thomas 

Rector, Lisa Carol 

Rector, Peggy P. 

Rector, William D. 

Read, Inc. 252-253 

Red Towel Award 54 

Redd, Jacques Dewayne 

Redd, Michael Wayne 339 

Redding, Edward Neil 380 

Redding, Lisa Luellen 380 

Redding, Richard Scott 259, 
313, 354 

Reddy, Margaret Enaire 

Redmon, Charles Calvin 

Redmon, Robert Edward 354 

Redmon, Sharon Lee 306 

Redmond, Albert Paul 339 

Redmond, Sheila Frances 307, 
354 

Reece, Betty Savage 

Reece, Pamela McKinney 339 

Reece, Robert Wallace 

Reece, Shelia Coleman 

Reecer, Jimmy Norris 308, 336 

Reed, Beverly Parsley 

Reed, Bonita S. Dull 

Reed, Clyde Derek 

Reed, Curtis Ray 


Reed, Daniel 

Reed, Deborah Ann 

Reed, Earl Thomas 

Reed, George T 

Reed, Jeffery Douglas 

Reed, Jeffrey Lynn 

Reed, Jerry 158 

Reed, Linda Gaile 248, 275, 339 

Reed, Linda Marie 

Reed, Mark Layne 

Reed, Martha Ellen 248, 286, 
287 

Reed, Mary Patricia G. 

Reed, Michael Joseph 

Reed, Michael Lewis 

Reed, Ross Eugene 

Reed, Steven Spencer 

Reed, Stevenson Leonard 296, 
314 

Reed, Susan Hart 

Reed, Timothy Brian 251 

Reeder, Mary Johnston 

Reels, Tracey Leeanne 

Reese, Michael 195, 201, 339 

Reese, Reneice O. Ware 

Reesman, Elizabeth K. 354 

Reesman, Kurt Lee 

Reesor, Lisa Jo 

Reesor, Noreida Lou Hay 

Reesor, Vicki Nicole 

Reeves, Brenda L. Carby 

Reeves, Claud Montgomery 

Reeves, Robin Lacy 259 

Reeves, Samuel Edward 

Reeves, Sherry Lynn 268, 366 
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Stewart, Jamie Lynn 
Stewart, Jeffery Alan 
Stewart, John 107 
Stewart, John Harold 
Stewart, Joseph Edward 
Stewart, Kerrie Fay 382 
Stewart, Kevin Malcolm 
Stewart, Kimberly Dawn 356 
Stewart, Lynn Mary 242, 382 
Stewart, Margaret Lynne 356 
Stewart, Michael Harold 382 
Stewart, Michael William 
Stewart, Mitchell Dean 366 
Stewart, Nancy Taylor 273 
Stewart, Olive Ann Frost 
Stewart, Rebekah Ann 342 
Stewart, Ronnie Gene 282, 342 
Stewart, Stephanie Ann 342 
Stewart, Stephen Charles 
Stewart, Susan G. Davenport 
Stewart, Vicki Lynn 366 
Stewart, Wallis Irene 
Stice, Brently Harlan 286 
Stice, Douglas G. 234, 268 
Stice, Mary Elizabeth 342 
Stice, Patricia L. Brown 
Stice, Patsy A. Miller 
Stickland, Barbara Lynn 
Stickle, Jan Willis 
Stickler, Becky Jo 366 
Stickler, Brian David 382 
Stickler, Gregory Thomas 342 
Stickler, James Edward 
Stickley, Mildred F. 
Stieve, Phillip Alan 189 
Stifel, Yvonne Janine 
Stigall, William Paul 
Stiles, Alice Miller 
Stiles, Deborah Ruth 
Stiles, Donald David 
Stiles, Doris Jean Parks 
Stiles, William Allen 
Stigler, Terry Lee 
Stilger, Tonia Elaine 
Still, Dale B. 288, 342 
Stills, Bob 111 
Stiltner, Sherrie Lynn 
Stilwell, Alfred D. 
Stines, Steven Ray 80, 257 
Stinnett, Michael Duane 
Stinnett, Sheila Ann 
Stinson, Ella Duncan 
Stinson, Jackie Logsdon 
Stinson, Janet Lynn 
Stinson, Lanna Jo 
Stinson, Priscilla 342 
Stinson, Teresa Marlene 
Stinson, William Terry 
Stirsman, Edith Ann T. 342 
Stith, Franklin Baxter 
Stith, Kathleen J. Brandt 
Stith, Robert E. 
Stivers, Keith Allen 


Stivers, Paula Suzanne 306, 382 


Stockman, Ann Marie 356 
Stockman, Thomas R. 
Stockslager, Carlton L. 
Stockton, Carol Ann 305 
Stockton, Cornelia A. 264, 274, 
342 
Stockton, Eddy R. 
Stockton, Joanifer A. 
Stoecker, Reba Gothard 
Stoehr, Kristi Elane 
Stoess, Tammy Lynn 
Stofer, Adrienne Karl 251 
Stogner, Melissa Sharon 366 
Stogsdill, Jerry Allen 
Stokes, Janice Rebecca 382 
Stokes, Kathleen A. 
Stokes, Linda Dale 366 
Stokes, Mary Janice 366 
Stokes, Sylvia Kay 
Stokes, Todd Alan 309, 315 
Stokes, William Dee Jr. 
Stokley, Lee Dawson 
Stoll, Lee Philbrook 305 
Stoll, Peter Joe 
Stoll, Teresa Lynn 
Stolt, Dagmar Lucia 
Stolzoff, Donald William 
Stomps, Walter 162 
Stomski, Catherine Ann 
Stone, Allyson Monea 
Stone, Cynthia Denise 302, 356 
Stone, Cynthia Jean 
Stone, Dena Francine 342 
Stone, Donna Kay 382 


Stone, Henry David 

Stone, James Michael 

Stone, Janice C. Madison 

Stone, Jeffrey Dixon 

Stone, Jerry Brent 

Stone, Judy Goff 

Stone, Kennon Davis Jr. 

Stone, Lisa Ann 

Stone, Lisa Michelle 382 

Stone, Lorenda Gail 

Stone, Marjorie Shelton 

Stone, Oskar Robert 

Stone, Raymond 

Stone, Richard Farris 274, 342 

Stone, Sharon Gay 176 

Stone, Sharon Lavon 342 

Stone, Sue Lynn 268, 280, 342 

Stone, William Victor 

Stone, Zania Browning 272, 
287, 366 

Stoner, Barbara Ann 342 

Stoner, Cleo Eugene 

Stoner, Robert Allen 342 

Stoops, Beth Jeanine 382 

Storie, Kimberly Ann 

Storm, Laura Jean 382 

Stormzand, Susan Renee 215, 
368 

Story, John Edward 342 

Story, Paul Steven 

Stotts, Janet Ann 368 

Stotts, Janet Fay 342 

Stout, Sue Craig 

Stovall, Forrest Michael 

Stovall, Michael Thomas 

Stover, William Joseph 

Stowers, Elizabeth Sue 342 

Strader, Charles Wesley Jr. 

Strader, Diana Lynn 

Strader, John Kevin 42, 232, 
342 

Strader, Kimberly Dawn 

Strader, Shea Anne 268, 269 

Strader, Vickie McDonald 

Straight, Daniel Eugene 248 

Strain, Catherine E. 36 

Strain, Elizabeth Louise 248, 
382 

Strain, Mary Annette 

Strait, Kenneth Shane 213 

Stranahan, Dick Dale 

Strande, Barbara A. S. 

Strange, Edward Alan 

Strange, Florence Helen 

Strange, Stephen 

Stratton, Randy Morgan 382 

Stratton, Robert Jesse Jr. 268 

Straub, Mary Laura 356 

Strenkowski, Evelyn D. 

Strich, Robert Jennings 

Strickland, Robert Allen 309 

Strickland, Terry Darlene 250 

Strickler, Brenda Chapman 

Stringer, Anne H. 

Stringer, Carolyn 258 

Stringer, Janice Watwood 

Stringer, Jenny P 

Stringer, Joanne Rennison 

Strobel, James Kevin 

Strobel, Laura Ann 274, 356 

Strode, David 

Strode, Donna Jean 

Strode, Judy Watts 356 

Strode, Melinda Jane 368 

Strong, Nancy Jane 342 

Strong, Patricia Sue 

Stross, Suzanne Elizabeth 

Stroud, Gail Angela 

Stroud, Keith Wayne 

Stroud, Shane 

Struck, Janice Anne 382 

Strunk, Flonnie S. 

Strunk, Jim P. 

Stuart, Ella 295 

Stuart, Flora 266 

Stuart, Karen Lynn 342 

Stuart, Leigh Ann 

Stuart, Robert Lee 

Stuart, Shelby Lynne 

Stubblefield, Bobbie Sue 

Studdard, Kathy 139, 356 

Student affairs dean 132 

Student Council for 
Exceptional Children 276- 
277 

Student financial aid director 
141 

Student life 10 

Student Mobilization 
Committee to End the War 
in Viet Nam 117 

Student National Educational 
Association 276-277 

Studdle, Cary Ellen 

Student Researcher 280 

Student teacher 157 

Student umpiring 159 

Studio(us) experience 69 

Stuerke, Ken 

Stuerke, Stacie Long 

Stumler, Dan Ray 343 

Stumph, Charlotte Milby 

Sturdevant, Jacqueline E. 

Sturdevant, Royce Clement 

Sturdivant, Fredericka 343 

Sturgeon, David Wayne 9, 282, 
298, 300, 309, 315 

Sturgeon, Denise Gale 343 

Sturgeon, Laurie Ann 382 

Sturgeon, Lizbeth Price 

Stuteville, Cathy Leeann 

Styza, Richard J. 

Sublett, Bradley Keenan 309 

Sublett, Brenda Gay 

Sublett, Virgil H. 

Sublett, Vivian Rachel 

Suggs, David Emanuel 189, 
300, 311 


Suiter, Gary Michael 
Suiter, Rebecca Lynn 259, 265, 
343 
Sulaiman, Izali 264 
Sullivan, Barry Kevin 332 
Sullivan, Brenda S. Kinnett 
Sullivan, Cynthia Anne 382 
Sullivan, Dennis Wade 
Sullivan, Donna J. 
Sullivan, Erin Marie 277 
Sullivan, Gerald Eugene II 
Sullivan, Grace Sharon 
Sullivan, James Russell 
Sullivan, Kelly Ann 
Sullivan, Rodney E. 
Sullivan, Timothy Eugene 
Sullivan, Timothy R. 
Sullivan, Tina Annette 
Sumilhig, Sallie Selorio 368 
Summer 12-13 
Summerfield, Chester G. 
Summerfield, Helen J. Clark 
Summers, Bret Michael 
Summers, Carolyn Faye 382 
Summers, Charles David 
Summer Classes 12-13 
Summers, Cynthia Gayle 225 
Summers, Deborah Ann 368 
Summers, Iva L. Dickerson 
Summers, Joe Frank 
Summers, Loretta Jean Jump 
Summers, Mark Stephen 
Summers, Merry Anne 270, 
286, 356 
Summers, Michael Alan 
Summers, Sherry Lynne 
Summers, Vera Jane 
Sumner, Terri Janine 
Sundermeier, Jo Ann 
Sunn, Debra Lee 
Sunshine Productions 8, 53 
Suratt, Steven Wayne 
Suren, Louise Shemwell 
Surrarrer, Yvonne E. 
Suter, Susan Eleonore 278, 279, 
291, 356 
Sutherland, Lisa Dawn 268, 
382 
Sutherland, Michael A. 189 
Sutter, Patricia 
Sutton, Cindy Larue 
Sutton, Denise 
Sutton, Edwinia Lea 368 
Sutton, Eva Maria 382 
Sutton, Glenda Sue Kellen 
Sutton, Joyce Estelle 
Sutton, Karen Lee Jordan 
Sutton, Mary Belle Kidwell 
Sutton, Rebecca Jean 
Sutton, Richard Donald 
Sutton, Robert Anthony 
Sutton, Ronnie 154 
Sutton, Suzanne Sires 
Sutton, Valerie Joan 
Swaidner, Kevin Drew 213 
Swain, Christie Judith 250, 
256, 366 
Swain, Kathy S. 
Swallows, Shelia Ann 
Swanberg, Christopher G. 
Swanberg, Sherrie Shuler 
Swann, Eula Kathryn 
Swann, Kenneth Ray 
Swanson, Gregory Duane 343 
Swart, Henry Samuel III 
Sweat, John Edward 
Sweatt, Sue Jane Brown 
Sweeney, Connie L. Swinney 
Sweeney, Drema M. 
Sweeney, Ginger Darlene B. 
Sweeney, Jeffrey Wayne 
Sweeney, John 129, 140 
Sweeney, Michael John 
Sweeney, Shirley Elaine 
Sweeney, Thomas Francis 
Sweet, Annette E. Allen 
Sweetmon, Jim 268 
Sweigart, Gerald Ray 
Swerbinsky, Bryan Walton 
Swetmon, Eural David 308 
Swetmon, Vonda Defae 
Swift, Kathy Higgs 
Swift, Kimberly Joe 
Swift, Michael Duane 
Swift, Mickey Dale 
Swift, Richard Wayne 
Swift, Robert Jeffrey 
Swift, Steven R. 
Swimming 212, 213 
Sword, Teresa Sue 356 
Syler, Sandra Lee 
Sympson, James William Jr. 
Syphrit, Philip Martin 368 
Syra, Stanley Thomas 
Szabo, Lynda Marie 382 
Szorcsik, Brenda Faye 356 
Szuba, Jolene Marie 382 
Szuba, Jolene Valentine 


Tabb, Cathy Lynn 

Tabb, Patricia Jo Wallace 

Tabb, Richard Wayne 

Tabor, Cynthia Annette 293, 
368 

Tabor, Darcy F. Jr. 

Tabor, Judy Claire Jones 343 

Tabor, Margann 

Tabor, Marion 277, 282, 343 

Tabor, Sharon 275, 280, 287, 
343 

Tabor, Sharon Suzanne 304 

Tabor, Sherry M. Rush 


Tackett, Deborah Lynn 
Tackett, Janet Sue 
Taft, Lornado 115 
Tague, Duane Evan 
Tait, Kevin Jeffrey 
Takayama, Cheryl Land 
Take Off with Us 80 
Taking the dive 102-103 
Taking up the slack 226 
Talbott, Gregory Hay 
Talbott, Jenny Bow 307, 356 
Talbott, Lesley Ann 382 
Talbott, Lisa Renee 
Talisman 115, 262-263 
Talkington, Philip Dean 
Tallent, Edwin Miller 
Tallent, Jesse K. 
Tallent, Mary Elizabeth 
Tallent, Michael Carl 
Tallent, Patty Lynette 
Tallent, Ricky Lynn 
Tallent, Tammy L. 
Talley, Sande Kay Cherry 356 
Tamme, Theodore Francis 356 
Tanaro, Tania 356 
Tandy, Anna Paulette 
Tandy, June Jones 
Tanner, Christopher W. 368 
Tanner, Hettie E. Hoover 
Tanner, James Mark 
Tanner, Linda D. Rinnert 
Tanner, Lois Abbott 
Tanner, Lucinda Luttrell 176, 
177 
Tanner, Lucinda Trudy 
Tanner, Mary Lois B. 
Tanner, Roy Lewis 
Tapp, Lisa Faye 343 
Tapscott, Virginia Ann 
Tarleton, Stuart Price 
Tarrance, Valerie V. 
Tarrants, Andrea Christine 
Tarrence, Marcia Lynn 
Tarrence, Marisa Davenport 
Tarry, Richard Wayne 
Tartamella, Jeffrey W. 
Tarter, Michael Scott 382 
Tarter, Mickie Jo Hopper 
Tate, Amy L. 
Tate, Boyce 171 
Tate, Charles Frederick 
Tate, Elisabeth Jones 
Tate, Richard William 
Tate, William Lindsey 
Tattershall, Mike Thomas 382 
Tatum, Carlos Dale 309, 313, 
343 
Tatum, Cheryl Lynn 
Tatum, James Timothy 343 
Tatum, Nancy Lynn Roberts 
Taul, Sherry Lynn 382 
Tavakoli, Dehaghi-Mansoor 
Taylor, Arnold G. 
Taylor, Betsy Jane 
Taylor, Betty J. Stanfield 
Taylor, Brenda Duvall 368 
Taylor, Brenda Joyce 343 
Taylor, Carmen Gail 356 
Taylor, Cathy 269 
Taylor, Cherie Lynn 
Taylor, Chester G. 
Taylor, Clara Lee Coakley 
Taylor, Clarine Petty 
Taylor, Clarke Hunter 
Taylor, David Allen 
Taylor, David Preston 
Taylor, Deborah S. Vinecke 
Taylor, Debra Lou 
Taylor, Denise C. 
Taylor, Donald William 
Taylor, Duane Thomson 143 
Taylor, Eiisabeth Carol 
Taylor, Eric Bradford 310 
Taylor, Everett Lee 
Taylor, Fonda Sue 
Taylor, Garry 269 
Taylor, Gary S. 
Taylor, Gerald Thomas 
Taylor, Glenda Faye 382 
Taylor, Harold Allen 
Taylor, Ivy Edgar 
Taylor, Jacqueline M. 
Taylor, Jack Randall 
Taylor, Jane E. Flanagan 
Taylor, Jeffery Ray 
Taylor, Jeffrey Keith 
Taylor, Joseph Louis 
Taylor, Katherine Louise 
Taylor, Kenneth William 
Taylor, Kevin Douglas 
Taylor, Larry Joe 189 
Taylor, Larry Wayne 
Taylor, Lawana Lynn 343 
Taylor, Lisa Michelle 368 
Taylor, Lucian Jr. 
Taylor, Mark Francis 
Taylor, Mary Anne 
Taylor, Mary Catherine 
Taylor, Melissa Jane 
Taylor, Melvin Benjamin 343 
Taylor, Melvin Woodall 
Taylor, Michael Anthony 266, 
280, 343 
Taylor, Michael Wayne 
Taylor, Neil II 238, 243, 343 
Taylor, Pattie Kington 
Taylor, Patty Jo 
Taylor, Perry Randall 
Taylor Publishing Company 
262 
Taylor, Ramona Ellen 
Taylor, Reg Lane 139 
Taylor, Richard Blair 
Taylor, Richard Gerard 356 
Taylor, Robert Bruce 
Taylor, Robert Ellis III 
Taylor, Robert Hobson 
Taylor, Robert Thompson 280 


Taylor, Rochelle Renee 
Taylor, Ronald 382 
Taylor, Rosevelt Stuart 
Taylor, Sandra Kaye 
Taylor, Scott 297 
Taylor, Sheila Faye 249 
Taylor, Sherry Denise 382 
Taylor, Stephanie Parrish 
Taylor, Sue Ann 
Taylor, Tad Dirk 
Taylor, Tamara Lou 
Taylor, Tammy Louise 
Taylor, Teresa Kay 304, 343 
Taylor, Thomas Edward 
Taylor, Thomas Scott 
Taylor, Tuss Monroe 
Taylor, Vessie Ann 249 
Taylor, Vicki Lynn 
Taylor, Vicky D. Brown 
Taylor, Wayne Paul 
Taylor, William Arthur Jr. 
Taylor, William Henry III 189, 
356 
Taylor, William Hobdy 
Taylor, William Paul 
Tayman, John Michael 313 
Teacher education 
department head 157 
Teacher organizations 276-277 
Teacher rationing 174-175 
Teacher shortage 174-175 
Teater, Bryan Keith 94, 201 
Teddleton, Jeffrey Lee 382 
Tedesco, Silvio 
Teitloff, Randy R. 
Teitloff, Sherrie Lee 
Television 86 
Temple, Mark Thomas 
Templeton, Todd Alan 291, 356 
Tempting talent 180-181 
Ten, Broek Lonnie Jan 
Tennis 222-223 
Terhune, Mary Elizabeth 
Terhune, Paul Michael 189 
Terminal illness 260-261 
Terrell, Faye C. 
Terrell, Jane Ellis 343 
Terrell, Michael Edward 
Terrell, William Eric 
Terreo, Mary Kay 
Terry, Anthony Lee 343 
Terry, Carla Danon 
Terry, Dora Elaine 108, 256, 
368 


Terry, James Samuel 
Terry, Joan M. Feldkamp 
Terry, Johnny Dean 
Terry, Lois Ann 368 
Tesseneer, Susan Wyman 264, 
265 
Tetrick, Jeffrey D. 382 
Tetrick, Scott Jackson 368 
Tetzloff, Doris Dobbs 
Tetzloff, Paula Ellen 
Text-tile 380-381 
Teyssier, Kenneth James 
Thacker, Jeffrey Dale 382 
Thacker, Kay C. 
Thake, Susan Ruth 269, 282, 
368 
Thaker, Amrish P. 
Thanas, Anthony John 223 
Tharp, Charles Randall 
Tharp, Lisa Opal 293, 368 
Thatch, Becky Lynn 
Thayer, Doris 
The Canterville Ghost 70 
The Clothed Woman 80 
The curtain goes up 84-85 
The Grass Harp 69 
The high cost of having fun 
42-45 
The Toby Show 70 
The umpire strikes back 159 
The Waltz Variation from 
Sleeping Beauty 80 
Theater 64-71 
Theilan, Tommy 80 
Themsoontorn, Chanchai 
Theriot, Rosemary 272 
Theuerkauf, Krista Jane 
Thiel, Raymond Bruce 
Thielen, Anthony Lee 309, 382 
Thieneman, Judith G. 287, 368 
This One’s for You 80 
Thomas, Anita Rodertson 
Thomas, Arthur Jr. 
Thomas, Babi Lynn 
Thomas, Barbara Elaine 250 
Thomas, Bernard D. 
Thomas, Betty Pearson 
Thomas, Bettye J. Turner 
Thomas, Brenda H. 
Thomas, Byrle L. Thomas 
Thomas, Carlon Johnnie 
Thomas, Corwin Lee 368 
Thomas, Danny Ray 382 
Thomas, David William 
Thomas, Deborah Lynn 356 
Thomas, Debra Ann 
Thomas, Donald Lee 230, 231 
Thomas, Dora Jean 
Thomas, Doris Iola 382 
Thomas, Elizabeth J. Hadden 
Thomas, Forrest Rodney 310 
Thomas, Gary Steven 
Thomas, Gregory Scott 356 
Thomas, James Geyer 
Thomas, Jane Leigh 
Thomas, Jane McFellan 
Thomas, Jennifer Alice 
Thomas, Jewell Williams 
Thomas, Joann M. 
Thomas, Joy Dawn 
Thomas, Katherine Diane G. 
343 
Thomas, Keith Allen 382 
Thomas, Kermic Pruitt 382 


Thomas, Lana Ruth 382 
Thomas, Lawrence Evan 245, 
383 
Thomas, Lesa Jill 
Thomas, Lora Denise 382 
Thomas, Marian P. Buckman 
Thomas, Marjorie J. G. 
Thomas, Mark Leo 
Thomas, Mark Lynn 315 
Thomas, Mary Jane 302 
Thomas, Mary Vycillia 
Thomas, Michael Allen 
Thomas, Michael David 
Thomas, Mike J. 
Thomas, Patricia Lee 
Thomas, Paula Michelle 
Thomas, Peter Anthony 309, 
343 
Thomas, Raymond Joseph Jr. 
368 
Thomas, Rebecca Jean 343 
Thomas, Rhonda Sue 383 
Thomas, Richard Alan 
Thomas, Ricky Wade 
Thomas, Ronald Wayne 
Thomas, Sandra 
Thomas, Sandy Joe 343 
Thomas, Sharon 343 
Thomas, Sharon Tracy 272, 383 
Thomas, Sonjia Renee 
Thomas, Sue Taylor 
Thomas, Teresa Beth 
Thomas, Teresa J. Williams 
Thomas, Terilynn 
Thomas, Terry Lane 343 
Thomas, Timothy Andrew 
Thomas, Tracey 48 
Thomas, Walter Lee 
Thomason, Carolyn Johnson 
Thomason, James Allen 356 
Thomason, Janet Lawrence 343 
Thomasson, Patrick A. 
Thomerson, Bonita Jean 
Thomerson, Carol S. Lowe 
Thomerson, Elfreda Kim 
Thompson, Alfreda Gail 
Thompson, Amy Elizabeth 
Thompson, Betty 54 
Thompson, Brian Allan 
Thompson, Catherine Marie 
Thompson, Cathy Faye 
Thompson, Charles Leland 
Thompson, Christina L. 
Thompson, Daniel Bernard 
245,356 
Thompson, David William 370 
Thompson, Delia Margaret 
Thompson, Donald Joseph 
Thompson, Donnie Nunnally 
Thompson, Douglas Leroy 
Thompson, Elizabeth Ellen 383 
Thompson, George Alan 300, 
308, 356 
Thompson, James E. 
Thompson, James Radford 
Thompson, James Roger 
Thompson, Janet Marie 
Thompson, Jo Anna 304 
Thompson, Joann Basham 
Thompson, Julie Ann 47 
Thompson, Karen Joy 
Thompson, Kelly 116, 143, 259 
Thompson, Laura Lynne 
Thompson, Linda Ferriss 
Thompson, Lynda Putnam 
Thompson, Lynette Marie 272, 
356 
Thompson, Mary Ann 306 
Thompson, Mary Ella 307, 356 
Thompson, Mary J. Yankey 
Thompson, Mary Jane 343 
Thompson, Patricia Vick 
Thompson, Paul Michael 
Thompson, Randolph Logan 
Thompson, Richard Wayne 
Thompson, Ricky Lee 
Thompson, Roxanne 305, 356 
Thompson, Sandra K. Jaggers 
Thompson, Sheri Lynn 356 
Thompson, Stephen Wayne 
Thompson, Steven Parks 383 
Thompson, Teresa Dianne 
Thompson, Teri Lynn 356 
Thompson, Thomas Hugh 
Thompson, Vernetta Elaine 
Thompson, William Gary 
Thompson, Yvonne G. H. 
Thomsen, Andres Alfredo 222, 
223, x 
Thomson, Heather Laurie 
Thomson, Belinda Collings 
Thornberry, Stephen Ray 
Thornberry, Wendy Kay 248 
Thornhill, Judy Carol 
Thornton, Brent Wayne 314 
Thornton, Damita Jo 383 
Thornton, Eric Lee 309, 383 
Thornton, Rondal Darnell 
Thornton, Thomas David 
Thorp, Susan Leigh 
Thorpe, Bonnie Dianne 
Thorpe, Elizabeth Ann 
Thorpe, Vicki J. Hedrick 
Thorsteinsson, Gudrun S. 356 
Thrasher, Barry Lloyd 308, 356 
Thrasher, Elvin Hollis 
Thrasher, Jo Ella 268, 368 
Thrasher, Kennth Jeff 
Thrasher, Margaret G. 368 
Threatt, Karen J. Puckett 
Three’s not company 132-133 
Threlkeld, William Ford II 383 
Thruston, Jerome 
Thurman, A. J. 137, 141 
Thurman, Betty Warden 
Thurman, Earl Marc 
Thurman, Elizabeth Annette 
52,210 


Thurman, Franklin D. Jr. 383 

Thurman, Scott B. 132, 133, 383 

Thurman, Sherry Lee 

Thurman, Teresa Gail 

Thurmond, Cathy Jean 291 

Thurston, Luvenia Ann 343 

Tichenor, Bernard E. Jr. 

Tichenor, Charla Jane 

Tichenor, Cynthia Faye 383 

Tichenor, James Edward 188, 
268, 356 

Tichenor, Joan Elaine 383 

Tichenor, John Vincent 

Tichenor, Sheila Jean 

Tidwell, Lisa Ann 68, 356 

Tigue, Nancy Jean 356 

Tijani, Monsuru Aremu 343 

Tilford, Calvin Brad 36 

Tiller, Mitchell Roderick 

Tilley, Jeffrey Reid 

Tillman, Elizabeth Amelia 

Tilton, Lelia Ganter 

Timberlake, Catherine J. 

Timberlake, Janet Fay 

Timbrook, Shirley Kaye 

Tindle, Mary Dianne 

Tindle, Neal Ray 

Tines, Ronald Wayne 

Tines, Tonna Gaye 

Tingle, Rick Lee 

Tingler, Randall Lewis 

Tinius, Joseph Russell 

Tinius, Katy Strozdas 222, 223 

Tinker, Evelyn R. 

Tinker, Rose Marie 

Tinsley, Cynthia Curine 343 

Tinsley, Jo Anne 

Tinsley, Larry Willard 

Tinsley, R. Steve 383 

Tinsley, Susan Beth 304, 368 

Tipsword, Linda Kay 

Tipton, Lois Ann 

Tipton, Rhonda Louise 287, 
368 

Tipton, Sherree Lynn 

Tipton, Susan Lee 368 

Tipton, Theresa Marie 368 

Tirey, Linda Sue 

To classes and home 348 

Tobbe, Mary Patricia Miles 

Toczko, David Charles 

Todd, Carolyn L. McDonald 

Todd, Doyle Bradley 189 

Todd, Joanna 

Todd, Karen Wood 

Todd, Kevin Gerard 

Todd, Linda Kay 268 

Todd, Linda Sue 

Todd, Mary Cameron 

Todd, Mary Louise Keith 

Todd, Russell Dale 

Todrank, Janet Ann 

Tofighi, Mohammad 

Together in Central Hall 367 

Toh, Kee Bing 343 

Toledo, Sherry! K. Birkhead 

Toliver, Risa Michelle 

Toliver, Tina Marie 

Toll, Charla Dawn 

Tolle, Cheri Lynne 383 

Tolle, Joann Nichols 

Tolliver, Howard Logan 

Tomazic, T. Norman 289 

Tomb, Robert William 

Tomek, Dennis Ray 

Tomes, Deborah Jean 200, 356 

Tomes, Douglas F. 

Tomes, James 141 

Tomes, Preshia Gittel 

Tommy Dorsey Orchestra 85 

Toms, Hal Butler 356 

Toms, Tressie Onan 

Tomseth, Victor 8, 26,77 

Toney, Harold R. Jr. 

Toney, James Robert 

Tong, Stephen Jude 143 

Tonietti, Rebecca S. Bland 

Tonnemacher, John C. 

Tonya, Susan Elaine 

Toohey, Jane Bernardine 368 

Toohey, Joan Hogan 

Tooley, Michael Lee 311 

Tooley, Theresa Louise 303 

Toomey, Hal Wade 291 

Toomey, Kathy Karen 288 

Tori, Maria A. 307 

Torrens, Kevin Durfee 

Torres, Anna Maria 

Torres, Cesar 

Torres, Raymond 

Torres-Trivino, Luz Daisy 

Totten, Charles Andrew 368 

Tovard, Deborah Gabbard 

Towell, Karen 296 

Towery, Frederick Clark 

Towery, Mary Rachael 

Towery, Susan A. Hayden 

Towle, Stacey Lee 

Towle, Stacy Lynn 

Towle, Susan Carole 

Towler, Grover Cleveland 308, 
343 

Townley, Timothy Chris 242, 
368 

Towns, Anthony Terrence 

Townsend, Frances L. Ormsby 

Townsend, Jesse Taylor Jr. 

Townsley, Teddy Jewel 

Trabue, Dwight M. 343 

Tracey, April Vest 

Tracey, Derek Matthew 309, 
368 

Trammel, Willard Enlo Jr. 

Trammell, Bruce Harvey 248, 
280, 281 

Trammell, Steven Kent 

Tran, Bach VI 

Tran, Bon Van 


Transplant gives Dailey 
rewards 374 

Trapp, Wendy Rae 

Traughber, Jack 107 

Traughber, Joyce Nelson 

Traughber, Kevin Glenn 248 

Traughber, Lee 107 

Traugott, William 157 

Trautwein, Jackie Lynn 

Trautwine, Jack 169 

Travis, Bradley Kevin 343 

Travis, Cornelia Frances 368 

Travis, Debbie Jane 295, 302, 
343 

Travis, Elizabeth Higgins 

Travis, John Cecil 

Travis, Thomas Lee 383 

Travis, Todd Oliver 

Travolta, John 59 

Traylor, Joan S. 

Trent, Bobbie P. 

Trent, Elizabeth Mae 248, 368 

Trent, Neva Lorene Griffin 

Tri-Beta 271 

Tribble, Jane 

Tribell, Cynthia Ellen 

Tribout, Jerome W. 

Trice, Ann Jeanette 

Trimming the future 140-141 

Trinh, Tam Minh 

Trinidad, Ramona H. 

Trinkler, Kenneth T. 

Triplett, Kevin Duane 356 

Triplett, Margaret 

Tripp, David L. 

Tripp, Gregory Allen 

Trockman, Bradley Scott 

Trockman, Susan Okrent 

Trogden, Theresa N. Edge 

Troop, Scott Alan 310 

Trotter, Dara Jeanette 

Troup, Dana Lynn 303 

Trout, Jay Allen 383 

Troutman, David Carroll 

Troutman, John Bazzle 

Troutman, Richard 162 

Troxall, Nancy Allen 

Trugman, Rodney M. 343 

Trull, Tori Lucille 

Truman, Margaret Hughes 

Trumbo, Don Trey 107 

Trusty, Frederick W. 343 

Tsao, Chienchung 

Tsao, Leo Fengyau 

Tuck, Carolyn Thelma 

Tuck, Debbie Ann 

Tuck, Malcolm Lee 

Tucker, Belinda Ann 

Tucker, Betty Lou Tullis 

Tucker, Christopher Alan 

Tucker, Cynthia Jean 66, 257, 
280, 343 

Tucker, David Ray 

Tucker, Donna Jo 

Tucker, Edward A. 

Tucker, Glenda Despain 

Tucker, Gregory William 315 

Tucker, Gwyn Richardson 

Tucker, James Alexander 

Tucker, James D. 

Tucker, Karen 343 

Tucker, Larry Gene 

Tucker, Lisa Robin 

Tucker, Lynne Taylor 383 

Tucker, Mary E. Gossett 

Tucker, Nancy Lou 

Tucker, Patrick Joseph 

Tucker, Ray Edwin Jr. 

Tucker, Sandra L. Bryant 

Tucker, Steven 

Tucker, Susan E. Knight 

Tucker, Tim S. 314 

Tucker, Vicki Sue ‘ 

Tuggle, Judith Campbell 343 

Tuggle, Ricky Alan 

Tuggle, Samuel Patton HI 

Tuitele, John Thomas 

Tully, Linda Jo 

Tummons, Traci Lynn 274, 383 

Tunks, Nicholas Lee 

Tunks, Terry Wayne 253, 356 

Tunks, Tina Marie 356 

Tupman, Teresa Ann 356 

Tupts, Catherine Jo 

Tupts, Rita Yvonne 302, 356 

Turek, Robert O. 

Turk, Rese 238 

Turley, Billy Allen 

Turley, Karen Sue 

Turnbough, Shirley Jean 

Turnbull, Fred William 

Turner, Amy Beth 

Turner, Barbara Louise 

Turner, Beulah Reed 

Turner, Beverly Kaye 

Turner, Cheryl Rae 248 

Turner, Christine L. 

Turner, Deborah Willis 

Turner, Desiree Pavon 356 

Turner, Donna Gaye 305 

Turner, Donna Sue 383 

Turner, Emil Warren 

Turner, Glynda McClearn 

Turner, Gregory Anthony 356 

Turner, James H. 

Turner, James Harold 

Turner, James Paul 

Turner, Joan Humphries 

Turner, Joseph Miller 

Turner, Karen Lumaida 

Turner, Kerry Bryan 251, 255 

Turner, Lester Thomas 

Turner, Margaret A. Powell 

Turner, Marvin Jeffery 308 

Turner, Maxwell Kevin 

Turner, Nita Sue 368 

Turner, Paris Dale 

Turner, Polly Jean 307 


Turner, Randy Steven 

Turner, Rhonda C. 

Turner, Richard Romario 

Turner, Shelby Davils 

Turner, Stewart Britt 368 

Turner, Teresa Gail 356 

Turner, Thomas Guthrie 

Turner, Thomas Matthew 250 

Turner, Tommy Foster 

Turner, Torie Marie 

Turner, William Isaac 314, 383 

Turner, William Lee 

Turok, Laura Jane 

Turpin, James Thomas 

Turpin, Mary F. Tallent 

Turska, Jeffrey Edward 

Tussey, Lee Ann 

Tussey, Thomas Allen 72, 189, 
226 

Tutors 178 

Tuttle, Terri Gail 306 

Tuttle, Tony Neil 

Tuttle, Vickey Lynn 

Twedt, Daniel Jay 

Tweedy, Brenda Duvall 

Twitty, Conway 72 

Two become one 143 

Two out of three ain’t bad 212 

2001: A Space Odyssey 86 

Twomey, Thomas 165 

Twyman, Lou Frances 

Twyman, Tony Lynn 

Tye, Susan Marie 244 

Tyler, Donald Felton 

Tyler, Rico Thomas 

Tyler, Roy N. 

Tynes, Vernon Walter 

Tyrie, Nancy Harlin 

Tyrie, Tina Napier 

Tyson, Anna Jean 


Ufondu, Comfort Ama 368 

Ugochukwu, Chimezie 

Damian 356 

Ugochukwu, Nwabufo Ernest 

343 

Ulusoy, Nihat 

Underhill, Jacqueline E. 383 

Underwood, David Glenn 

Underwood, Douglas Brett 

Underwood, Linda Vaughan 

Underwood, Pamela Gay 

Underwood, Patricia Lynn 

Underwood, Shirley A. Hash 

United Black Students 259, 

265 

nited Mine Workers strike 

32 

nited Way 328 

nited Productions 72 

niversity attorney 141 

niversity Center Board 17, 

77, 86, 259, 284 

niversity Center Board 

adviser 52, 141 

niversity Centers director 

142 

niversity Choir 252-253 

niversity farm 170 

niversity president 136 

niversity publications 

director 135 

University-school relations 
dean 136-137 

University stores director 142 

Unlap, Menjor Tino 

Unseld, George D. 

nwinding 334 

pchurch, Gary Kay 

pchurch, Jeannie Daffron 

pchurch, Judy L. Prewitt 

pdike, Tom 137 

pton, Anne Maria 

pton, John 59 

pton, Johnny Ray 

pton, Robin Iona 343 

rban Cowboy 53 

rban, Rolanda Ruth 248, 356 

ribe, Pedro Javier 

Utley, Charlene June Nixon 

tley, Deborah Dee 

tley, Kenneth 293 

tley, Lisa Gail 356 

tley, Melissa Ann 343 

tley, Powell Pius 308, 356 

tley, Sherrie Kay 307 

tley, Vivian Lucille 

tley, William Edward 

zodinma, Ihedinachi I. 

zomah, Donatus A. 

zzle, Michelle Ann 40, 268, 

383 

zzle, Pamela Gail 40, 268, 383 
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Vaccaro, Beth Deskins 
Vaden, Victoria Diane 368 
Valdez, Jake Armando 
Valdez, Mary H. Hettinger 
Valencia, Carlos Arturo 242, 
243 
Valentine, Albert 
Valentine, Brenda Gayle 
Valentine, John Edward 314 
Valiquette, Melissa Joan 273 
VanLeer, Darry! Edward 311 


Vanarsdall, Thomas Edward 


Vanbecebaere, Garcita A 
VanBuren, Agnes 
Vance, Billy Ray 
Vance, Connie Denise 
Vance, David Holland 
Vance, Eric Wallingford 
Vance, James Edward D. Jr. 312 
Vance, Karen Ann 
Vance, Kenneth Wayne 4 
Vance, Phillip Kyle 343 
VanCleve, Annette Elaine 
Vanderbilt's Old Boys 244 
Vandercook, Jack Douglas J. 
258 
Vandercook, Kimberly Lynn 
Vanderheyden, Linda Joan 272 
Vandermeer, Rebecca Leigh 
Vandiver, Debra Sue 383 
Vandiver, Lisa Dayle 
Vandusen, Patricia Lynn 
Vaneaton, Laurie Lee 
Vanfleet, Cynthia Dawn 
Vanfleet, Elizabeth A.M 
Vanhook, Judy Elaine Hale 
Vanhook, Patricia Lynn 42, 
244, 356 
Vanmeter, Belinda F 
Vanmeter, Betty Jean 368 
Vanmeter, Cyntia Davis 
Vanmeter, Dawn April 304, 
368 
Vanmeter, Kenneth Mark 
Vanmeter, Mary Kaye 
Vanmeter, Monica Lynn 275, 
343 
Vanmeter, Shane Nelson 
Vanmeter, Steve Junior 
Vannorman, Kathi Sue 
Vanover, Constance Sue 
Vanover, Kenneth Charles 
Vanover, Shelly J. 
Vanpatten, Robert Charles 
Vanuum, Christine Ann 
Vanvactor, Jerry Wayne 
Vanwinkle, Loretta I. Foley 
Vanzant, Carey Wells 
Vanzant, Carol Sue Salato 
Vanzant, Marian M. Me 
Vanzant, Marian M. Merkley 
Varble, Daniel Lyle 
Varela, Genella De Lourdes 
Variot, Kristi Lynn 
Variot, Marsha L. Robertson 
343 
Vassie, Kim Letitia 
Vaughan, Dwight Alan 
Vaughn, Allen Dean 315 
Vaughn, Billy 
Vaughn, Evelyn Hardcastle 
Vaughn, Howard Willis 
Vaughn, John Paul 315 
Vaughn, Kimberly Jayne 
Vaughn, Patricia G. Goodman 
Vaughn, Randy 
Vaught, Betty G. 
Vaught, Kevin Bruce 
Vaught, Kimberly Jane 
Vaught, Mark O’Neal 
Vaught, Michael Cash 
Vaught, Stephanie Jill 383 
Vazquez, Oscar 
Vear, Donald G. 
Veech, David Scott 238, 249 
Veech, Paul Joseph 
Veech, Ronnie Lee Jr. 60, 162, 
257,344 
Veenker, Jonathan Allen 253 
Veigl, Mary Lisa 
Veiner, Jo 243 
Vejr, Rebecca Garrett 
Vela, Jesus Ramon 
Velotta, Brenda Jane 
Veluzat, Jane C. 
Vencill, Patti Sue 210 
Vencill, Vicky 
Veneman, William S. Jr. 383 
Venetian Comedy 82 
Venhoff, Donald 211 
Venrick, Vicki Cary] 
Verner, Rosemary Helen 
Vernon, Johnny David 
Vertical hold 382 
Vertrees, Charlotte Watson 
Vessels, Carolyn Louise 
Vessels, Margaret Ann 
Vest, William Donald 
Vetter, Mary Ann 
Vetter, Stephen Joseph 
Vetter, William Henry 
Vice president for academic 
affairs 130 
Vice president for 
administrative affairs 131 
Vice president for business 
affairs 128, 131 
Vice presidents 130-131 
Vick, David M. 291 
Vick, Dwayne Herndon 290 
Vick, Mark Alan 
Vickers, Bruce Wayne 
Video trek 322 
Vier, Jacqueline Renee 383 
Viers, Tommy Joe 
Vietnam 26 
Vikre, Karen L. 
Vilines, Richard Nelson 
Villanueva, Robert 118, 368 
Villegas, Jose Bernardo 
Vimont, Louis F. 
Vincent, Belinda Gaye 
Vincent, Brenda Lou Booth 
Vincent, Christa S. Gossett 
Vincent, Cynthia Skees 356 
Vincent, Derrick Scott 383 
Vincent, Donna E, Bruce 
Vincent, Gregory Thomas 383 
Vincent, James Neil 


Vincent, Joel Miles 251, 343 
Vincent, Kimberly Ann 
Vincent, Leon 151 
Vincent, Michael Allen 
Vincent, Nancy A, 246, 247 
Vincent, Patricia Elaine 
Vincent, Preston Dwight 
Vincent, Randy Vernon 
Vincent, Rebecca Marlinia 
Vincent, Sarah Lou 
Vincent, Susan Marie 
Vinson, Karen Jeannette 
Vinson, Karla Ann 
Vinson, Kelli Michelle 
Vinson, Kenneth Wayne 255 
Vinson, Kevin L : 
Vinson, Ronald Lester 
Vinson, Walter George Jr. 
Violette, Edgar Price 
Virant, Alice Cecilia 
Vitale, Sheryl Anne 
Vitalone, Joseph A. 225 
Vliet, R. G. 68 
Vocal groups 252-253 
Voelker, Lisa Ann 368 
Voelker, Victoria A. McKeen 
Vogel, Thomas Albert 
Vogelzand, Mark 
Voges, David Ernest 
Voges, Martha E 
Voges, Stephen Joseph 241, 
249 


Vogt, David Allen 

Vogt, David Marvin 

Vogt, Mary Suzanne 343 
Voice of America 79 
Voight, Sharon L. Wright 
Voigt, Geoffrey Allan 
Voils, Donna Jean 
Volkerding, Vincent Mark 
Vonalmengray, Vicki Ann 
Vonlehman, Katherine E. D 
Vonmann, Philip Jude 
Vorrasi, Anne Lynne Lucas 
Vowels, Janet Kay Kennedy 
Vowels, Martha Jane Brown 
Voyles, Cindy Ann 383 
Voyles, Diane Kay 

Voyles, Richard Joseph 
Voyles, Vicki English 


W Club 54 
Waddell, Judith Glover 
Waddington, Cynthia Jane 
Waddington, Shanna Sue 
Waddle, Fred L. 
Waddle, Paul Everett 
Wade, Catherine Elizabeth 
Wade, Chery! A. Delbene 
Wade, Deborah Lynn 344 
Wade, Debra V. Rene 259, 262, 
263,344 
Wade, June Y. Patterson 
Wade, Karen Sue Cheatham 
Wade, Marsha Jill 344 
Wade, Mary F. O’Daniel 
Wade, Michael Wayne 
Wade, Norman Lee Jr. 244, 245, 
344 
Wade, Ramona Kay 
Wade, Sharron Anne 
Wade, Ursula Quinne 259, 265 
Wadsworth, David Francis 
Wagner, Mary Michelle 
Wagner, Phillip Marlin 356 
Wagner, Stephania Ann 306 
Wagoner, James Anderson 383 
Wagoner, Roger pee 
Wahl, Glenda Spec 
Wahlberg, Felice Jan 
Wahlbrink, Karen Ann 
Waiting and wondering 26-33 
Waits, Charles Owen 383 
Wakefield, Frank H. Il 
Wakild, Linda E. Thompson 
Walden, John D 
Walden, Mary Patricia 
Walden, Vella Frances 
Waldorf, Beth Ann 
Waldorf, Timothy Mark 
Walker, Alfred B. 344 
Walker, Azalene 
Walker, Brenda J. Richey 
Walker, Cam 228, 231 
Walker, Carol Sue 
Walker, Carol Sue Withrow 
Walker, Deborah Witty 
Walker, Delene Mayes 
Walker, Donna Felice 
Walker, Ellen Dru 
Walker, Eugene Levon 264 
Walker, Glenda Carol 368 
Walker, Jackie Wayne 
Walker, James William 
Walker, Judy Elaine 304, 368 
Water Polo 243 
Weber, Patricia Lynne 276 
Webster, Cynthia D. 344 
Webster, Gregory Eugene 
Webster, James William 
Webster, Leta Ann 368 
Webster, Patricia Ann Cave 
Webster, Paul Richard 
Weddle, Lucinda Jane 
Wedge, Danny 226 
Wee Care Center 300 
Weekend Romance 46-49 
Weed, Orel Gilbert 
Weedman, David L 
Weglarz, Harvey R. 
Wegner, Teresa Lee 
Wehage, Sara Joyce 307, 368 
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Wehlage, John Victor 242, 314 
Wehling, Jennifer Ann 383, 
406 
Weidemann, Wanda Jo 
Weigel, Brian Lee 313 
Weigel, Leslie Anne 
Weightlifting 156-157 
Weihe, Joel Adam 
Weil, Christopher Lee 
Weiland, Roy David 
Weiler, Thomas A. 213 
Weir, Mary Ogden 
Weiser, Kerr 48, 49 
Weisheim, Timothy Henry 231 
Weissinger, Georgianna 
Welbourn, Paula Jean 
Welch, Lavonna Jean 
Welch, Linda Jennings 
Weldon, John Mark 
Well received 134 
Wellander, Paul D. 383 
Weller, Patti J. Harned 
Wellinghurst, Gary Neil 314 
Wellman, Keith John 315 
Wellman, Susan M. Callery 
Wells, Amy Lynn 
Wells, Anthony Eugene 186, 
189, 312 
Wells, Carroll 270 
Wells, Charles Edward 313 
Wells, Daniel Keith 345 
Wells, David Charles 313 
Wells, Freddie 
Wells, Geneva Gayle 293, 345 
Wells, George Oren 
Wells, Gloria E. Webb 
Wells, Gregory Earl 
Wells, Gregory Lee 313 
Wells, Helen S. Robertson 
Wells, James Harold 
Wells, Jo Ann 
Wells, John Arthur Jr. 
Wells, John Earl 


s, John Lynn 258 
Wells, John Morris 
Wells, Joyce Lee 
Wells, Judith Kaye 345 
Wells, Lenora R 
Wells, Lora 
Wells, Lucinda Jeanine 
Wells, Marilyn Gail Lyons 
Wells, Mark Anthony 
Wells, Mark Edward 289 
Wells, Nancy C. Breeding 
Wells, Paula Lugene 
Wells, Philip Byrd Jr. 383 
Wells, Phyllis Winn 
Wells, Sharon R. 292, 346 
Wells, Sherry Lynn 
Wells, Terry Ray 
Wells, Wendy Wynette 
Wells, William Thurman 289 
Welsh, Betsy Davis 
Welsh, Charles Bruce 
Welsh, Kathy Ann 
Welsh, Mary B. Forst 
Welsh, Philip Gregory 
Welsh, Teresa Gail 
Welte, Jane Ann 
Welty, Eudora 68 
Wendt, Donald Dean 
Wendt, Terrence Lynn 
Wendy’s Classic 195 
Wengerd, Sandra G. Logsdon 
Wenning, Larry Douglas 14, 15 
Wenzler, Christopher A. 313 
Werner, Ann Finn 383 
Werner, Gary Lee 
Werner, Melissa Schumann 
Werner, V. Alan 
Wesley, Frank Donald Jr. 79 
Wesley, Juliana 366 
Wesley, Lucy Lynne 
West, Anita Marie 
West, Brenda Jane 348, 356 
West, David Marshal 


Overlooked 


A SIDEWALK near the university center gives Jenny 
Wehling, a freshman from Cincinnati, Ohio, a place to 
rest in the sun. Joyce Hooker, a Nashville, Tenn. 
sophomore, glances down at Wehling as she walks by. 
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West, Debby Lynn 

West, Dorothy Grimes 

West, Gail Maureen 346 

West, Harold 146-149 

West, Harold Gordon 383 

West, Joseph Jr 

West, Karen Denise 

West, Mae 26 

West, Mary Kathleen 

West, Regina Lynn 

West, Rita Ann Chambless 

West, Robert Wayman 

West, Timothy Bryan 

West, William Terry 

Westbrook, Barry Conrad 102, 
345 

Westbrook, Donna Kay 345 

Westbrook, John Warren 

Westenhofer, Theresa L. 

Wester, Don Alan 

Westerfield, Cheri Ann 272, 
305 

Westerfield, Dale Alan 308, 
383 

Westerfield, Michael Bruce 257 

Westerman, Beverly Jean 234, 
242, 346 

Western Players 257 

Western’s History 114-117 

Western’s share 140 

Westfall, Jeffery Allen 

Weston, Maria Vaughn 383 

Westport Invitational 220 

Westray, James Kevin 

Westray, Susan Leigh 383 

Wetherhold, Vickie Lynn 

Wetherill, Rex Albert 314 

Wethington, Nancy Elaine 

Whack, Brenda Joyce 

Whalen, James Anthony D 

Whaley, Carrie Elizabeth 368 

Wharton, Kelcey Charles 

Whatever the weather 363 


Wheat, Jerry Lyn 
Wheat, Katherine 
Wheat, Lamont 264, 383 
Wheat, Lana Leah 383 
Wheat, Marianne Anderson 
Wheat, Ruth Ann 271, 346 
Wheatley, Charles Don 
Wheatley, Susan Gail 383 
Wheatley, Thomas Joseph 308 
Wheaton, Robert 
Wheeler, Alfred Hook 346 
Wheeler, Ann Elaine 368 
Wheeler, Carol Johnson 
Wheeler, Cendy Marie 
Wheeler, Charlotte Louise 
Wheeler, Connie A 
Wheeler, Dana Scott 270, 286, 
346 
Wheeler, Daryl Nelson 
Wheeler, Debra Lynne 356 
Wheeler, Donald G. 
Wheeler, Douglas James 26, 
356 
Wheeler, Jack Timothy 
Wheeler, Joseph Dennis 368 
Wheeler, Joy L. 
Wheeler, Margaret Hatfield 
Wheeler, Michael Neal 
Wheeler, Nedra J. Skaggs 
Wheeler, Raymond Earl Jr. 
Wheeler, Robert Alfred 58 
Wheeler, Shelia Robben 
Wheet, Glenda Carol 268 
Whelan, Anita Rose 
Whelan, Donna Marie 
Whelan, Gery Curtis 
Whelan, Mary Rose 
Whicker, Garth Allen 
Whitaker, Barry Keith 
Whitaker, David B. 135, 162, 
262 
Whitaker, David Taylor 346 
Whitaker, Elizabeth E. B. 


Whitaker, Karen Lynn 
Whitaker, Mark Allen 
Whitaker, Monty Ray 
Whitaker, Rhonda Lynne 
Whitaker, Riley Cecil 
White, Albert Darnell 
White, Alicia Ann 357 
White, Angela Marie 
White, Anna Marie 259, 318, 
346 
White, Annette W. 
White, Barbara Sue 307 
White, Barry N 
White Book 79 
White, Carol 177 
White, Carol Cutter 
White, Carolyn Jasper 
White, Carrie Elaine 383 
White, Cheryl Lynn 357 
White, Coslynn Marshell 
White, Crystal Joan 383 
White, Danny Charles 
White, David Olen 
White, David Olen Jr. 
White, Dewayne Leonard 357 
White, Diane Elizabeth 357 
White, Donna Banks 
White, Elise Diane 
White, Gretchen Raffella 
White, Hal Lynn 
White, Irvin Stanley 92, 308 
White, James Thomas 
White, Jeffrey Alan 314, 357 
White, John Allen 
White, Jonathan Keith 
White, Joy Lynne Jackson 
White, Judith Anne Harris 
White, Juley Karon 383 
White, Karen 307, 383 
White, Keith Lamont 
White, Kelly Wayne 313, 383 
White, Laquita J. 
White, Lee Ann 


White, Linda Christina 

White, Lonnie Gene 

White, Marilyn Particia 256 

White, Marjorie Christine 346 

White, Marlene 368 

White, Martha Elaine 

White, Mary Ellen 368 

White, Mary J. Hughes 

White, Melanie Ann 368 
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White, Michael Dale 

White, Mildred Momahan 

White, Mitchell Wade 368 
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199, 201 

White, Prentice Brady 

White, Ray Buchanan II 

White, Rebecca A. Peoples 

White, Robert Bruce 

White, Robert Nicholas 

White, Robin Joy 

White, Sara Ruth 383 

White, Shaun D. 

White, Sharon D. 

White, Sheila Diane 

White, Star 

White, Susan Williams 

White, Teresa Kaye 

White, Vickye Darlene 

Whitehead, Kimberly Anne 
292 

Whitehead, Linda 

Whitehead, Lorraine Gail 

Whitfield, Bessie Cates 333 

Whitfield, Jennifer Anne 357 

Whitley, James Edward 383 

Whitley, Kenneth Neil 

Whitley, Tammie Darlene 

Whitley, Vicka Sue 368 

Whitlock, Daniel Craig 


Whitlock, Fortunate R. 
Whitlow, Brad Carlton 
Whitlow, Diane Elaine 290, 357 
Whitlow, Gina Darlene 
Whitney, Malisha Faye 383 
Whitney, Sue Ellen 
Whitell, Judy A. 
Whitson, Belinda Darlene 383 
Whitson, Gerry 102 
Whitson, Phyllis Ann 
Whittaker, Jess D. 
Whittaker, Teresa Ann 270, 357 
Whittinghill, Janet Lynne 357 
Whittinghill, Jeffrey Glen 383 
Whittinghill, Tamara Jean 
Whittinghill, William D. 
Whittle, Howard 
Whitworth, Betty Carroll 
Whitworth, Betty L. A. 
Whitworth, Danilel Lawrence 
Whitworth, Kenneth Wayne 
Whobrey, Betty Garrison 
Whobrey, Linda S, 
Whore of Mense 68 
Whyre, Tommy 32 
Wickelhouse, Teri Lynn 
Wicker, Shelia E. Amburgey 
Wickham, James Robert 383 
Wicklander, Helen Nelson 
Wickliffe, Samuel Leon 
Wicks, Joel David 
Wiedmar, Mark Willard 346 
Wiggins, Jacqueline Esther 383 
Wiggins, Sandra Rochelle 
Wiggins, Wesley H. 
Wigginton, Scott Evan 268, 346 
Wigginton, Stephen Todd 
Wevierwonhy Phyllis Wade 
Wightman, Georgia Ellen 
Wigner, Dianne Kay 
Wilberding, Elizabeth Anne 
Wilburn, Stephen Craig 315 
Wilcox, Luman L. Jr. 
Wilcoxson, Carla Jean 290, 357 
Wilde, Oscar 82, 83 
Wilder, Jerry 149 
Wilder, Mary Earl 276, 346 
Wildman, Warren Lee Jr. 346 
Wiley, Diane Martin 
Wiley, Kathy Denise 4 
Wilford, Vanessa 
Wilham, Wanda 368 
Wilhelm, Aric Daniel 357 
Wilhelm, Martha J. Hamilton 
Wilhelm, Tina Carlene 
Wilhelmi, Nancy Carol 383 
Wilhite, Gerald 
Wilhite, Janet Kay 162 
Wilhite, Jo Ellen 295, 297, 305 
Wilk, Elizabeth Riddle 
Wilk, Joseph Peter 
Wilke, Douglas C. 313 
Wilkerson, Bruce Lynn 
Wilkerson, Cecilia Coomes 
Wilkerson, Cheryl Jean 
Wilkerson, Donald Lewis Jr. 
Wilkerson, Franklin Gerard 
Wilkerson, Julia McLemore 
Wilkerson, Linda Thompson 
Wilkerson, Martha Alice 
Wilkerson, Paul Todd 
Wilkerson, Robert Allen 298 
Wilkerson, Thomas K. 
Wilkerson, Sheila 
Wilkes, Stephany Jo 357 
Wilkey, John David 368 
Wilkins, Martin Curtis 
Wilkins, Nan Williams 
Wilkins, Randall Colin 
Wilkins, Robert Micheal 289, 
346 
Wilkins, Ronald Lynn 
Wilkins, Stephen Greer 309, 
357 
Wilkinson, David 134, 135 
Wilkinson, Elizabeth Ann 383 
Wilkinson, George Matthew 
Wilkinson, Jane Raub 
Wilkinson, Mark Allen 346 
Wilkinson, Stanley Randall 
Wilks, Thomas Garrett _ 
Will, Bradley Joel 
Will, David Malcolm 235, 357 
Will, Woodrow William 
Willett, Albert Gerald 
Willett, Jeffrey Dean 
Willett, Steven Gregory 258, 
357 
Willey, John Richard 
Willey, Renee Marie 
Willhite, Susan Patricia 
Williams, Andrew Lamonte 
Williams, Angela Denise 304 
Williams, eery Jean 
Williams, Bobby G. 
Williams, Bonnie L. Perry 
Williams, Bruce Edward 
Williams, Charles Vernon 271, 
368 
Williams, Charlotte L. 383 
Williams, Cheryl L. Mack 
Williams, Cindy B. 307 
Williams, Cynthia Faye 
Williams, Cynthia Jo 
Williams, Darryl Taylor 308 
Williams, David L. 
Williams, Deborah Lou 
Williams, Debra Ann 
Williams, Debra Jean 
Williams, Donna G. 
Williams, Donna Jo 
Williams, Douglas Wayde 286, 
357 
Williams, Edward Kenneth 
Williams, Emma D. 
Williams, Eric F. 
Williams, Gale Marie 
Williams, Gary Nelson 


Williams, Geraldine 
Williams, Greg Allen 
Williams, Gregory Dale 
Williams, Gregory Scott 
Williams, Harry Edwards 
Williams, Harry Woodrow Jr. 
Williams, Henry Woodson 
Williams, Jack C. 
Williams, Jacqueline Jean 
Williams, James Norman 
Williams, Janet Ann 70, 357 
Williams, Jayne Ann 368 
Williams, Jeffrey Alan 
Williams, Jeffrey David 
Williams, Jerry I. 383 
Williams, Jimmy Lee 
Williams, John Stanley 
Williams, Karen 272 
Williams, Joseph Earl 
Williams, Karen Denise 346 
Williams, Karen Leona 
Williams, Karen Lynn 383 
Williams, Katrice Lynne 
Williams, Keith Jason 264, 383 
Williams, Kelli Lynn 357 
Williams, Kimberly Lynn 
Williams, Larry Edward 
Williams, Larry Wayne 
Williams, nee F. Stepp 
Williams, Marie Antionette 
357 
Williams, Marjorie J. Smith 
Williams, Mark 230, 231 
Williams, Mark Alan 
Williams, Mark Paul 
Williams, Mark Ward 
Williams, Marla 96, 97,98, 99 
Williams, Marla Annette 
Williams, Marlon Selwyn 383 
Williams, Martha Hatter 
Williams, Melvin James 
Williams, Micheal Wayne 
Williams, Nancy Ann 
Williams, Pamela Lynn 
Williams, Periann 
Williams, Peter Kelley 368 
Williams, Randy Neil 
Williams, Rebecca Ruth 
Williams, Robert Andre 
Williams, Robert Carl 
Williams, Robert Louis Jr. 282, 
357 
Williams, Roger Wayne 
Williams, Ronnie Lee 
Williams, Roy M. 
Williams, Ruth Lanell 383 
Williams, Sara R. Wilson 
Williams, Savona 225, 357 
Williams, Scott Matthew 314 
Williams, Sharon Yvette 250 
Williams, Sherman Anthony 
316, 333 
Williams, Shirley Stuart 
Williams, Stacy Lee 214, 368 
Williams, Susan Lynn Sapp 
Williams, Susan Yvonne 383 
Williams, Teresa Ann 
Williams, Thomas 
Williams, Thomas Bryant 313 
Williams, Virginia Lynne 346 
Williams, Vivian Ann 
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Williams, Yvonne Lee 
Williamson, Arthur Mark 
Williamson, Beverly A. 357 
Williamson, Bonnie Taylor 
Williamson, Henry W. 
Williamson House 26 : 
Williamson, Jeffrey Ray 288, 
368 
Williamson, Karen E. Wright 
Williamson, Patricia P. 
Willian, Lisa Bunnell 357 
Willian, Susan R. Shewmaker 
Williard, Jerry Edward 
Williford, Bradley William 
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Willis, Amy Lynne 
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Willis, Cheryl Ann 
Willis, Dale Leon 
Willis, Dee Ann 304 
Willis, Gregory Glen 
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Willis, Linda Moore 
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Willis, Tammy Lynn 346 
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Wills, Karen Anita 383 
Wills, Meredith Louise 
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Wilson, Amy Lee 301 
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Wilson, Anthony 181, 201, 368 
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Wilson, Harold A. 
Wilson, Jack Thomas 
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Wilson, Kelli Stuart 
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Wilson, Kerry Dean 
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Wilson, Kimberly Jo 
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Wilson, Martha June 
Wilson, Mary Alice 346 
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Wilson, Mary Elizabeth 
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Wilson, Megan 
Wilson, Melinda 357 
Wilson, Michael Eugene 
Wilson, Norman Curtis 
Wilson, Pamela Gayle 
Wilson, Patricia Johnson 
Wilson, Paula J. Tichenor 
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Wilson, Rachel Louise 383 
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Wilson, Sara B. 
Wilson, Sara Jo 383 
Wilson, Sarah D. Bishop 
Wilson, Sherry L. Furlong 
Wilson, Stevie Joe 
Wilson, Stuart Kevin 
Wilson, Susan Elaine 
Wilson, Tammie Jolene 
Wilson, Tammie Lynne 368 
Wilson, Tamra Lynn 257, 346 
Wilson, Teresa Brock . 
Wilson, Terri Jane 
Wilson, Theresa Ann 
Wilson, Thomas Charles 346 
Wilson, Tracy Lee 
Wilson, Vicki Sharon 357 
Wilson, Vona Rose 383 
Wilson, William Walter 
Wiltshire, Donald Ray 
Wilwayco, Stephanie Dawn 
271, 286, 346 
Wimpee, B. C. 295 
Wimpee, Timothy I. 
Wimsatt, David Martin 315 
Wimsatt, Dorothy Kay 270, 246 
Winchester, Clara May 346 
Winchester Course 220 
Windhorst, Charles Lynn 248, 
383 
Winfrey, Beverly Raye 
Winfrey, Phyllis Elaine 
Wing, Donald Webster 
Wingfield, Pamella Rasdall 
Wingham, Jeffery Andrew 
Wingo, Daphne Lea 383 
Wingo, Marion Kenneth 248, 
311 
Wininger, Gloria Ann 
Winlock, Diana Lee 
Winsett, Roger L. 
Winstead, Cynthia Jo 
Winstead, Joseph 270, 271 
Winstead, Melvin Lee 
Winter, Janice Marie 47, 48 
Winternheimer, Karen Sue 
Winters, Jackie Neal 
Winters, Mary Denise 
Winters, Michael Ralph 256 
Wise, Calvin 
Wise, Charlie 169 
Wise, Charles Eugene 
Wise, Christopher F. 
Wise, Gregory Steven 


Wise, Kathy Sue 

Wise, Robert William 313 

Wise, Terry C. 

Witcher, Russell Yates 

Witham, Deborah Ann 

Withers, Tamara L. 369 

Witherspoon, Marcia Lynn C. 

Withrow, Richard Anthony 

Withrow, VickiKaren 

Witt, Brenda Rhea 

Witt, Jennifer Lynn 286, 292, 
346 


Witt, Kenneth Roy 121,346 

Witt, Lori Lynne 369 

Witt, Rebecca Martin 346 

Witt, Ronnie Bruce 

Witten, Thurman W. 

Witten, Timothy Allan 346 

Witter, Diane Lynne 383 

Witter, Linda Lay 357 

Wittman, Jolene G. Wolfe 

Wittman, Thomas Edward 

Witty, James Wayland 

Witty, Karen Sue 286 

Witty, Lou Alice 

Wix, Deborah Brock 

WKU Dance Company 378 

WKU Farm 171 

WKYU-FM 127, 134-135 

WKYU-FM station manager 
134-135 

Wohlleb, Pamela Marie 347 

Wolberg, Dale Thomas 

Wolf, Michael Sales 

Wolfe, Brad Steven 

Wolfe, Karen S. 347 

Wolfe, Kenneth Edward 

Wolfe, Robin Wayne 

Wolff, Diana Lynn 

Wolff, Inga Sue Tarter 

Wolff, Janice Marie 

Wolff, Jeffrey Alan 369 

Wolford, Cindy Kay 

Wolford, Madonna Kay 357 

Womack, John David 313, 383 

Womack, Nadine England 

Womack, Tommy Glynn 

Womeldorf, Jennifer Lynne 

Womeldorf, Sandra Sue 

Women’s basketball 54, 204-9 

Women’s cross country 220- 
221 

Women’s Rugby Club 244,55 

Women’s Softball Club 244 

Women’s Swimming Club 244 

Women’s track 220-221 

Women’s Volleyball Club 244 

Wood, Billy Wayne 

Wood, Frankie Dale 357 

Wood, George Stanley 369 

Wood, Jefre Robert 

Wood, John Layne 269 

Wood, Julia Ellen 383 

Wood, Keith Alan 

Wood, Lisha Kay 246 

Wood, Mary Ann 

Wood, Michael Wayne 

Wood, Michele Smith 

Wood, Randal Kelly 

Wood, Richard Eugene Jr. 

Wood, Robert Steven 213 

Wood, Stephanie Hall 150, 307, 
357 

Wood, Stephen Alan 

Wood, Stephen Bradshaw 

Wood, Teresa Glynn 

Wood, Virginia Williams 

Woodall, Candy Joette 357 

Woodall, Connie Machelle 357 

Woodall, Mark Edward 

Woodall, Tammy Renee 

Woodard, Gene 

Woodard, Jo Ann 

Woodard, Joyce E. Gilliam 

Woodard, Lillie Marie 

Woodard, Mary Margaret 

Woodard, Timothy Joe 

Woodard, Veronica Ardella 
293, 303 

Woodburn, Judith Annette 
302, 304, 369 

Woodchopper 26 

Woodcock, Donita Crain 

Woodcock, Keith Duncan 

Woodcock, Linda Mae Birge 

Woodcock, Rhonda Sue 

Woodfin, Katherine 383 

Woodruff, Jack Byron 189 

Woodrum, Kelly Lee 

Woods, Carol Jean Thaxton 

Woods, Dolorse Ann 288, 289, 
369 

Woods, Donna Marie 

Woods, Kevin G. 357 

Woods, Linda S. 291, 369 

Woods, Nancy Marie 

Woods, Rebecca Jane 232, 303, 
369 

Woods, Ricky S. 

Woods, Timothy Dean 22225, 
264, 357 

Woods, Tressa Gale 

Woodside, Wendy Lee 132-3, 
383 

Woodson, Linda Faye 347 

Woodward, Alice Lee 102 

Woodward, Donna Marie 369 

Woodward, Jimmy J. 290 

Woodward, Judy A. Cunigan 

Woodward, Lee 102 

Woodward, Mark Anthony 

Woodward, Martha Jane 

Woodward, Nicole Girvin 

Woodward, Richard Wayne 
383 

Woodward, Roy Brown 

Woodward, Timothy Todd 253, 
369 


Woodworth, Tonya Dee 289 
Woody Shaw Quintet 84 
Woody, Sylvia Kay 
Woosley, Cynthia M. Linton 
Woosley, Jeffrey Brent 
Woosley, Kenneth Gordon II 
Woosley, Steve 
Woosley, Terrell Dennis 
Woosley, William B. III 
Wooten, Marcus Dale 369 
Wooten, Marlon Leroy 
Wooten, Penny Arlene 282, 
291, 369 
Wootten, Paul Edgar Jr. 293, 
347 
Wootton, Roseanne Nunn 
Workman, Carolyn Deloise 383 
Worley, David Harold 349 
Worley, Paul Carl 
Wornom, David Coeman 
Worsham, Jackie Lynn 
Worth, Roger D. 
Worth the weight 156-7 
Wortham, Barry Stephen 
Wortham, Paul Walter 
Worthington, Gregory James 
369 
Wosoba, Susan J. 
Wozinak, Christine Z. 
Wrapping around 346-7 
Wray, Michael Maurice 
Wray, Ricky Lee 192, 196, 201 
Wren, Janice Sue Jones 
Wright, Anita Lynn 383 
Wright, Anthony Wayne 
Wright, Barbara T. Welsh 
Wright, Carolyn Payne 
Wright, Chris 48, 49 
Wright, Christy Jo 369 
Wright, Connie Sue 
Wright, Danny Maurice 
Wright, Deretha Allen 
Wright, Diane Elizabeth 
Wright, Donna Sue 
Wright, Frances F. 
Wright, Frank Timothy 
Wright, James Ray 313 
Wright, Jan M. 76, 369 
Wright, Jane Ann Reeves 
Wright, Jean Renee 
Wright, Karen Lea 82 
Wright, Marilyn Kees 
Wright, Martha J. Galloway 
Wright, Martha Nell 
Wright, Mary Margaret 
Wright, Michael Lawrence 357 
Wright, Patricia Knipe 
Wright, Rebecca Dwyer 
Wright, Rick 298 
Wright, Rickey M. 
Wright, Ricky Dean 297, 383 
Wright, Roxanna Lynn 52, 383 
Wright, Sally Foglesong 
Wright, Sandra Houk 
Wright, Sharon Lee 
Wright, Shelley Jeanne 
Wright, Tim 231 
Wright, Tona L. 293, 347 
Wright, Victoria Holway 
Wright, William Caro 
Wright, William Eugene 
Wroe, Cathryn Lou 
Wrong times lead to right 
places 351 
Wuchner, Carla Jane 383 
Wunderlich, Fredric Dale 
Wurster, Robert John 
Wurtman, Margaret Lee 301, 
304, 357 
Wyatt, Bridget Renee 282, 302 
Wyatt, Cassandra Bonita 248, 
369 
Wyatt, Jacqueline Beth 286, 
288, 347 
Wyatt, John William 287, 369 
Wyatt, Patricia Louise 
Wyatt, Teresa G. McCandless 
Wyatt, Theresa L. Connelly 
Wydick, Lyndal Bennett 
Wymer, Judy Clark 
Wynn, Sara Sabrina 303, 347 


Yaeger, Charlotte Marie 272 
Yafrate, Joni Lynn 302 
Yale, Jay Arl 291,347 
Yancey, John Charles 
Yancey, Linda Christine 305 
Yankey, Harold Dee 
Yankey, Patrick G. 
Yarberry, Phyllis J. Wilsdom 
Yates, Barry Eugene 

Yates, David Lee 288 

Yates; David Lee 288 

Yates, Kenneth Gene 

Yates, Linda Rhea Renfrow 
Yates, Mark Joseph 369 
Yates, Nancy Sue 

Yates, Rita Jo 

Yates, Sharon Goff 

Yates, Sharon Howell 
Yates, Teresa Childers 
Yates, Thomas Daniel 347 
Yates, Tina Wissing 
Yazdani, Mansour H. A. 
Yderstad, Tana Lee 

Yeager, Howard F. Jr. 
Yeckering, Marilyn J. M. 
Yeiser, Bert Kennady 369 
Yeker, Carol Ellen Spiegel 


Yeker, Jennifer Lynne 304 

Yelvington, Lance Lewis 243 

Yelvington, Lorain Lynne 

Yevincy, Vickie Lynne 

Yocum, Mark A 

Yokley, Angela Maria 

Yokley, Kerry David 

Yonts, Tracey June 369 

York, Judith C. Campbell 

York, Judy Lynn 

York, Kristi Ellen 

York, Linda Kay 

York, Paula Dianne Marcum 

York, Scarlett Melinda 66, 369 

York, Walter Eugene 189 

Young, Amanda Jane 357 

Young, Anna Jean 357 

Young, Benita A. 

Young, Bruce Valentine 

Young, Buel Craig 278, 369 

Young, Carol Anne 370, 383 

Young, Catherine Atkins 306, 
347 

Young, Charles Rilchard 

Young, Cynthia D. 204, 207 

Young, Cynthia Jean 352 


Young, Debra Thanial 284, 306, 


357 
Young Democrats 265 
Young, Dennis Wayne 
Young, Dorothy Jeanette 
Young, Georgia Runner 
Young, Glenda Nell 244 
Young, Greta Sue 274, 357 
Young, Jackie Allen 315 
Young, James Anthony 
Young, James Barry 
Young, James Dewitt 
Young, James Roy 
Young, Janet H. Riney 
Young, Jeffrey Todd 
Young, Julius Mitchell 
Young, Karen Eileen 
Young, Kelvin Ray 
Young, Kim Elaine 
Young, Laura Ellen 
Young, Linda Reynolds 
Young, Lisa Ann 
Young, Lovell Jacobs 
Young, Marla Renee 303, 369 
Young, Martha Sue Beck 
Young, Michael David 
Young, Michael Dennis 
Young, Patricia Ann 357 
Young, Richard Bryon 
Young, Rita Cheryl 
Young, Rodney Earl 357 
Young, Ruth Rogers 101, 383 
Young, Sharon London 
Young, Shirley E. Cooley 
Young, Stephen W. 
Young, Susanne 
Young, Teresa Marie 383 
Young, Thomas Lane 82, 249, 

357 
Young, Timothy Shane 357 
Younkin, Laura Estelle 383 
Yount, Barry Allen 
Yount, Janice Kaye 383 
Yuda, Donna Marie 369 
Yungbluth, Alan 248 
Yunus, Zaim Bin 264 
Yusof, Azah 


Zachari, Anne Cecile 143 

Zacharias, Donald 6, 26, 28, 52, 
112,117, 122, 124-127, 129, 
130, 136, 140, 261, 265, 266, 
272, 282, 307, 308, 313, 315 

Zarin, James Robert 

Zarate, John David 

Zarate, Rene Jose 228, 231 

Zebell, Jennifer Lynn 

Zeglam, Jamal M. 

Zeidler, Susan Elizabeth 

Zeigler, Clara Faye 

Zeller, John Edwin 

Zeller, Pamela Jean Morgan 

Zeller, Rebecca Jo Voll 

Zellner, Catherine Baker 

Zentz, Alberta 142 

Zeta Phi Beta 307 

Zettlemoyer, Charles Lawis 

Zhe, Terri Lee 223 

Zibart, Philip Lee 

Ziegler, Kathi Lynn 

Ziegler, Kenneth Jay 383 

Ziegler, Michael Laurence 313, 
383 

Zielke, Sheryl Ann 

Zike, Ronald Benjamin 311 

Zile, Anita Coral 305, 369 

Ziller, David F. 42 

Zimmerman, Gerald Michael 
189, 268 

Zimmerman, Karen Leah 270, 
286 

Zimmerman, Patrick Leo 

Zinsius, Mary Elizabeth 120, 
274, 347 

Zirkelbach, Christopher J. 309 

Zobac, Kirk Charles 308 

Zoeller, Ann R. 

Zoeller, Gregory 72, 282, 303 

Zoeller, Naomi Irene Hunt 341 

Zoeller, Patrick Dean 

Zoglmann, Steven Martin 

Zonder, Jolanda Martin 

Zuerner, Lucy Ann 


- Zurstadt, John Frederick 


407 


Whitlow — Zurstadt / Index 


AFTER THE FOOTBALL. TEAM defeated Tannese Tech in Cookeville, Tenn., several 


players ake. time to” pose for a fiat on the field. The Toppers beat the Golden Eagles, 
28:17. ae wale, ; 


playoffs. 

Former Western All-American Clem Haskins coached 
a fast-break style which earned the team a 21-8 season. 
For his efforts, Haskins was recognized by league 
coaches as OVC Coach of the Year and by NBC-TV as 
National Rookie Coach of the Year. 

Big Red was everywhere, winning a national award of 
his own at a cheerleading and mascot competition. He 
was even on the radio. In the spring, Bowling Green 
sophomore Jim Holton wrote and recorded the song 
“Big Red Boogie,” financed by the alumni association. 

In leisure sports, students competed in intramurals or 
among friends. 


— Todd Buchanan 


THREE MAINTENANCE CREW members sweep the stands at Smith Stadium after the 
Homecoming game against Middle Tennessee. The Hilltoppers won the game, 30-15. 


— Todd Buchanan 


A 1980. TALISMAN on her lap, Glasgow freshman Cheryl Stephens: and 
er grandmother, Nina Stephens, find something to laugh about. The 
k was distributed in late October, more than six weeks etter the 
¢ pated delivery date, because ofa sprinting dispute: : : 


— Chris Clark 


= Steve Lowry 
A LIGHT SNOW falls while Michelle McGee, a Murray freshman, and 
_ Glenda Sea, a senior from Lebanon, Tenn., huddle under an umbrella. The 


girls were walking between Grise Hall and East Hall during the January 
‘snow shower. 


- LATE OCTOBER shadows stretch long on the Central Hall side of the 
university Center. A student entered the building before his first class. 


— Lisa Roberts 


— Jim Gensheimer 


THE NEWS DIRECTOR OF WKYG-FM, Sam Litzinger, interviews state finance director 
George Atkins. Atkins was.answering questions about budget cuts in higher education during 
the station’s opening on Homecoming. 


Conversions «on. 


fter controversy about a 54: upper: devel hour 


graduation requirement, the Board of. Regents 
passed a 42-hour rule with one opposing vote. 


Although no one had been required to graduate under ee 
the old rule, students breathed a sigh of relief when the | A: 
new resolution passed. Some would have had to go, an ae 


extra semester to fulfill the eh 


next year. ee 
But students pfoteeied with ee 

a Back Zack rally, ne 

bumper stickers. ay 


prevent the frustration of closed clas ie 
Students would have to adjust. ke 


AT AN ACADEMIC COGNCIL MEETING, writ Chelf: public Service aad Continuing educa 
tion dean. makes a point during dise ussion « tothe: 42 hour mile C helt was: the only council 


member to vote against the rule 


= ‘Jim Gensheimer 


Ail 


Closing 


en ee ee 


) 
i 


aS 


awlins, 
'sCampbe 


— Steve Lowry ; 
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Closing 


Conversions 


he Capitol Arts Theatre on Fountain Square and 
the General Motors plant north of town opened 
while two Bowling Green restaurants went out of 
business. 
For those who found the cost of a Florida vacation 
prohibitive, tanning salons became a substitute. 
On campus the Kentucky Museum was renovated 
and expanded, but the library and the university center 


cont. 


Closed early to save money. 


When student workers got a raise to federal minimum 


— Roger Sommer 


A PICTURESQUE stream of water runs down a hill as firemen fight a house fire on State 
Street. The house, occupied by students, was heavily damaged and later repaired by the 
owner 


MORE THAN 40 cans of tar were applied to one section of the university center's roof in the 
fall. Workers used brushes and rollers to smooth the sealer, 


wage, they received a cut in hours to offset the pay 


difference. 

Early in the fall, because of* misinterpreted budget 
cuts, the recreation floor of the university center and the 
laundromat were open more hours a week than the 
library. 

Faced with an embarrassing situation, the 
administration restored the library’s hours and later 
made them longer than before the cut. 

Classes let out in early May — a week earlier than in 
previous years — allowing students to get a jump on 
jobs. 
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Conversions «ix. 


erhaps the biggest conversion was of Western 
itself. 

While the day passed with no official fanfare, 
Western completed its 75th year. The school has chang: 
ed from a small finishing school on a hill to a university 
that dominates the region. 

The school, the students and the community — all 
were elements of conversion. 


LATE AFTERNOON SUNLIGHT silhouettes Helm Library and Cravens Graduate Center the 
weekend before finals. Temperatures in the 70s made studying for finals difficult for some 


students. — Mark Tucker 
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continued from fromt endsheet 


Stories from fashion to older students indirectly 
focused on the economy. But there were other conver- 
sions, too. 

Traditional values were challenged with an art class 
using nude models; some students challenged parents’ 
traditional values by living together. Evangelical 
religious groups sought to convert students, while a Bap- 
tist professor taught church history to St. Mark’s Priory 
monks. 

Donald Zacharias took time out from being university 
president to teach an introductory speech class. 

In sports, a walk-on football player won the Eastern 
game with his shoeless place kick. In his future was an 
athletic scholarship. A heart transplant saved the life of 
another student. 

And budget cuts hit everything from sports to the 
classroom. 


Athletic scholarships were cut, but the money 


available still attracted students throughout the country 
and the world. The business college struggled to gain ac- 
creditation but also faced a lack of teachers and crowd- 
ed classes. 
The word conversions covered the year. 
And we covered it, too — with words and pictures.L] 


Linda Dono 


Robert Caudill Bob Baker 


Coreditorskattvery tic aitem aii teres errno airmen wisiccceicetuen ele cites 4a Linda Dono 

i Robert Caudill 
Designieditonemens poste tact telne tects y-Pays wala rnia rade asia e ieranaie renee Margo Spagnuolo 
Copytand Greekseditor meycgee esis ye waren socio eee etna eAa elect eine Debi Wade 


Organizations editor 
Sports editors 


Donna Joslin 
Kevin Stewart 
Lee Grace 
Bob Skipper 
Charlotte McPherson 
Robert W. Pillow 


Editorial assistants... .... Chief: reporters, ao aaerie ae tae yer spalatete tao ciate cnctrae tte 


Copy writer /editor 


Design nape tare ears seat a piiveniens cise sites Kim Kolarik 
Organizatlonsver aria yaar) Pare sies eee aie Carol Smith 
Classes:and Index: By vate sespiain ec te sentra Andy Drewlinger 
Classesyi2 Sisnonrcvanatenmrete apaletais aterine wey etka see a Robin Johns 
Widexe re, ese tisonebeatafeusyocn even atebar qicleha, sl sua epsuntaes Ellen Humphries 


Bhotoreditonmorsrraniy tele son itr ata cena hat aare aelatetal hates nyetoke ctehatatervis eerste: 
Assistant photo editor 
Photographers 


Cynthia Dyer 
Ellen Sandman 
Jim Gensheimer, Todd Buchanan, Kim Kolarik, Steve 
Lowry, Crystal Cunningham, John Rott, Mike Collins, Lisa 
Roberts, Ron Bell, Roger Sommer, Chris Clark, Tresa Megenity 
David Beckley, Linda Dono, Cynthia Dyer, Morris 
Grubbs, David Frank, Gary Hairlson, Tony Kirves, Brian Pickerill, 
Bobby Roe, Mike Sabo, Bob Skipper, Erica Smith, Mark Tucker, 
public information 
Robert W. Pillow, Bob Skipper, Fred Wheeler, Crystal! 
Cunningham, Carol Sheets, Sandy Kinsner, Debi ‘Wade, Amy 
Galloway, Cyndi Mitchell, Kevin Stewart, Lee Grace, Robin 
Faulkner, Sherrie Hoffman, Diane Comer, Erica Smith, Barry L. 
Rose, Chris Allen, Bill Estep, Sally Raque, Marian Kirtley, Linda 
Dono, Robert Caudill, Nathan Johnson, Maureen O'Connor, Tam- 
mie Wilson, Theresa Montgomery, Linda Lyly, Andy Drewlinger, 
Mary Ann Lyons, Becky Suiter, Brian Foote, Dave Murphy, Mark 
Heath, Arthur Anderson, Jim Pickens, Kevin Webb, Donna 
Joslin, Nancy Salato, Monica Dias, Mike Collins, Julie Carter, 
Kim Kolarik, Ellen Sandman, Tim Farmer, Angela Cobb, Sharon 
Wright, Patti Davis, Kathryn Runner, Janet Pinkston, Laura 
Robb, Carol Smith, Carolyn Oldham, William R. Collins, Charlotte 
McPherson, Margo Spagnuolo, Marla Jo Kingrey, Diane Olson, 
Debbie Jones, Dave Payne, Tom Beshear, Greg Bilbrey, Tim Fish 
Tip tebe ee Harriet Akins, Jean Bird, Cheryl Bickett, Lisa Capps, Chuck 
Clark, Greg Cook, Danna Eberhard, Kevin Franke, Perry Hines, 
Ellen Humphries, Dawn Jackson, Robin Johns, Becky Johnson, 
Pam Marret, Linda Motes, Teresa O’Neal, Freda Parker, Jackie 
Rausch, Rick Redding, Rod Tiller, Tracey Yonts, Debra Young 
Ralph Bergmann, Roland Gibbons 
Robert L. Baker 


Contributing photographers 


Contributing writers 


Organizations writers 


Artists 
Adviser 


Colophon 


Volume 58 of the Western Kentucky University TALISMAN was printed by Taylor Publishing Company in 
Dallas, Texas. All printing was done using the offset lithography process. 

Paper stock is 80 pound Consolidated Frostbrite Matte. Endsheet stock is 65 pound Hammermill Offset 
Opaque with a gray finish. 

Cover material is Maroon Fabrikoid with a Mission grain, embossed/debossed with a silver foil application. 
Staff artist Ralph Bergmann produced the cover artwork. 

Other artwork by Bergmann includes 16 pen and ink (88, 192, 114-117, 140-141). Artwork by Roland Gib- 
bons includes one India ink with colored pencil (62-63) and two pen and ink (91, 174). 

About 30,000 black and white and 1,000 color frames were shot for the final candid selection in the 1981 
TALISMAN. All color reproductions are from individually separated transparencies shot at ASAs ranging 
from 6 to 2,400. Individual portrait work was done by Graham Studios of Bowling Green. 

Spot color was done in Pantone Matching System inks and process color inks. Included are the following: 
PMS 202 (1-11, 122-128, 178-179, 236-237, 316-317, 408-416); PMS 164 (50-51); PMS 421 (5661); PMS 143 
(6061); PMS 200 (88-91); PMS 109 (88-91); PMS 291 (140-141); PMS 186 (140-141); PMS 472 (182-189); PMS 
201 (194-195). 

Although a variety of typefaces are used in the book, the basic body face is Korinna and the basic display 
face is Palatino. Body type is 9/9.5 Korinna with cutlines set in 7/7.5 Korinna. Cutline lead:ins are 7/7.5 
Korinna Bold. Page numbers are 14 point Korinna Bold with folios set in 6 point Korinna Italic. 

The index is set in 5/5.5 Palatino and Palatino Bold and cross-referenced by title and page content. 

Headline typefaces not of the Palatino family come from Letraset, Formatt and Zipatone graphic art pro- 
ducts. All were set by the TALISMAN staff. 

Employing a magazine format, the 1981 TALISMAN had a press run of 7,000 copies. This is the 10th cor- 
secutive volume to be copyrighted. 
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